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INTRODUCTION. 

AT  the  commencement  of  their 
undertaking,  the  publishers  of  tlie 
Philadelphia  Register  think  it 
proper  to  comply- with  the  established 
forms  of  courtesy  by  presenting  them- 
selves respectfully  to  their  patrons, 
and  stating  more  fully  than  their  ad- 
vertisements liave  yet  done,  theduties 
which  they  consider  themselves  to 
have  incurred,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  propose  to  discharge  them. 

Newspapers  have  been  usually  con- 
sidered to  belong,  by  a  kind  of  neces- 
sity, to  one  of  the  great  parties  that 
have  so  long  agitated  the  nation. 
Declarations  of  impartiality  were  re- 
ceived with  distrust,  or  were  supposed 
to  indicate  a  total  want  of  public  spi- 
rit, as  every  one  w  ho  had  formed  opi- 
nions upon  the  great  questions  in  de- 
bate, was  thought  to  Iiave  attached 
himself  to  that  party  most  likely  to 
promote  them.  But  the  publishers 
have  fallen  upon  better  days,  and  hope 
to  be  believed,  when  they  assert,  that 
their  paper  w  ill  belong  to  no  political 
sect,  nor  will  be  subservient  to  any 
Vol.  L 


party,  but  will  be  perfectly  independ- 
ent and  entirely  national. 

The  Constifcution  having  been  the 
guide  during  tlie  rule  of  both  parties, 
and  being  sustained  by  the  affections 
and  habits  of  the  people,  appears  like- 
ly to  endure  without  any  great  alter- 
ation of  principle,  as  far  as  the  most 
sagacious  prescience  can  be  extended. 
There  is  now  reason  to  hope  that 
faction  will  never  again  be  so  deeply 
rooted,  or  so  widely  ramified,  and  that 
the  political  millenium  is  approaching, 
when  difference  of  opinion  shall  not 
produce  rancour  of  heart,  and  the  dark 
malignancy  of  party  shall  vanish  be- 
fore the  full  blaze  of  unrestrained  pa- 
triotism. 

The  cessation  of  the  great  disputes 
that  originated  with  the  foundation  of 
our  government — the  subsiding  of  the 
ferment  occasioned  by  the  late  war, 
and  the  want  of  battles  and  sieges  to 
divert  our  attention  to  Europe,  have 
all  conspired  witli  the  rapid  extension 
of  our  settlements,  to  give  new  life  and 
stronger  interest  to  all  questions  1*6- 
lating  to  internal  improvement. 
The  effects  of  tho  public  feeling  are 
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visible  iii  the  formation  of  numerous 
associations  for  the  promotion  of  ob- 
jects that  conduce  to  this  end.  Old 
companies  that  had  been  languishing, 
have  rekindled  their  first  zeal  and 
are  pressing  forward  with  fresh  vigour, 
to  carry  into  effect  or  to  complete  the 
purposes  of  their  foundation.  The  vast 
importance  of  internal  commerce  is 
generally  understood ;  our  cities  are 
endeavouring,  with  all  the  ardour  ex- 
cited by  interest  and  emulation,  to 
facilitate  their  communication  with 
the  country;  and  there  is  ground  to 
hope  that  a  prospective  policy  will 
now  find  support  in  the  great  body 
of  the  people  What  a  cheering  view 
opens  before  us,  when  we  contemplate 
the  future  thorough  inland  communi- 
cation of  all  parts  of  the  country !  The 
erection  of  bridges,  the  improvement 
of  rivers,  the  construction  of  canals — 
seem  to  be  rapidly  fulfilling  the  wish- 
es of  the  Father  of  his  Country ,  and 
to  be  binding  indissolubly  the  bonds 
of  our  union. 

The  community  will  not  confine  its 
exertions  for  internal  improvement 
merely  to  the  promotion  of  trade ;  but 
with  opinions  enlightened  by  extended 
intercourse,  will  devote  some  part  of 
the  riches  of  prosperous  industry,  to 
the  promotion  of  science  and  litera- 
ture. The  wisdom  of  Congress  has 
allotted  a  portion  of  the  public  lands 
in  each  township  of  the  recently  form- 
ed states,  to  the  support  of  schools ; 
but  for  the  endowment  of  institutions 
for  diffusing  instruction  in  the  higher 
branches  of  learning,"  we  must  look 
to  the  virtue  and  patriotism  of  the 
state  legislatures. 

The  permanent  establishment  of  a 


judicious  system  of  public  instruction^ 
would,  it  is  believed,  do  more  towards 
discouraging  vice  and  exciting  indus- 
try, than  any  other  means  in  our 
power.  It  is  confidently  hoped  that  it 
would  render  practicable  the  gradual 
abolition  of  the  burthen  of  the  poor 
taxes — would  prevent  that  wretched- 
ness which  the  most  vigilant  applica- 
tion of  the  public  money  will  not  re- 
move— and  would  leave  no  complaints 
too  loud  to  be  redressed  by  the  more 
efficient  hand  of  private  beneficence. 

The  same  means  which  remove  po- 
verty will  probably  tend  to  diminish 
vice ;  yet  offences  against  society  will 
always  be  committed,  and  that  portion 
of  our  laws  which  provides  for  their 
punishment  will  continue  to  be  import- 
ant. To  effect  this  object,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  promote  the  reformation 
of  the  offender,  the  penitentiary  sys- 
tem was  first  tried  in  this  state,  and 
has  been  copied  into  several  others. 
But  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  has  the 
experiment  been  fairly  or  fully  made. 
A  want  of  proper  means  of  confine-, 
ment  has  occasioned  criminals  to  be 
placed  together;  thus  not  only  destroy- 
ing all  hope  that  reformation  may  be 
caused  by  serious  reflection  upon  the 
consequences  of  crime,  but  powerfully 
tending  to  destroy  those  who  were  but 
slightly  tainted,  and  to  systematize 
hardened  villany.  As  this  evil  has 
attracted  much  attention,  it  is  hoped 
that  an  effectual  remedy  will  ere  long 
be  applied. 

If  a  strong  wish  for  the  promotion 
of  these  great  objects,  and  an  indus- 
trious attention  to  whatever  may  tend 
to  advance  them,  can  be  of  any  utility, 
it  is  hoped  that  this  paper  will  be  en- 
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litled  to  some  share  of  public  favour. 
It  is  intended  to  be  principally  occu- 
pied by  the  collection  and  preserva- 
tion of  such  interesting  facts  and  use- 
ful dissertations  as  may  contribute  to 
this  end.  Some  original  matter  of  the 
same  kind  may  be  occasionally  added 
to  tlie  common  stock,  and  it  is  wished 
that  its  distinguishing  characteristic, 
maybe  a  devotion  to  internal  improve- 
ment. 

It  is  peculiarly  necessary  to  the 
prosperous  administration  of  a  gov- 
ernment founded  upon  public  opinion, 
that  correct  notions  upon  the  great 
branches  of  political  economy,  would 
be  widely  disseminated.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  prove  this  assertion  more 
forcibly,  than  by  an  allusion  to  the  ef- 
fects that  have  resulted  from  false  no- 
tions on  a  single  point.  The  great 
multiplication  of  banking  institutions, 
has  produced  an  evil,  extending  over 
the  whole  people  and  pressing  upon 
every  man,  that  has  now  become  too 
weighty  to  be  neglected,  and  too  dis- 
tinct not  to  be  fully  perceived.  The 
circulation  of  a  depreciated  paper  cur- 
rency, by  unsettling  the  value  of  pro- 
perty and  introducing  habits  of  spe- 
culation, not  only  weakens  that  indus- 
try which  is  steady  and  productive, 
but  extends  its  baneful  influence  over 
the  public  morals,  and  thus  creates  a 
disorder  which  will  continue  to  ope- 
rate with  gi-eat  effect,  long  after  the 
cause  shall  have  been  removed. 

Political  economy,  like  the  physical 
sciences,  is  founded  on  correct  deduc- 
tions from  data  furnished  by  experi- 
ence. The  collection  of  facts  relating 
to  it,  has  been  lately  much  attended 
to,  and  will  produce  the  most  exten- 


sive and  beneficial  results.  While  the 
science  is  so  imperfectly  understood, 
a  liberal  discussion  of  contrary  opi- 
nions would  bo  interesting,-  and  as 
there  is  nothing  in  the  subject  itself 
peculiarly  calculated  to  excite  to  ob- 
stinacy the  angry,  passions,  there 
would  he  reason  to  hope  that  the  force 
of  argument  would  be  siiflicient  to 
produce  conviction.  Unlike  the  bar- 
ren abuse  of  the  champions  of  parties, 
who  endeavoured  to  attain  their  ends, 
not  by  convincing,  but  by  defaming 
their  adversaries,  these  disquisitions 
would  prove  to  be  "  seed  cast  upon 
good  ground,"  and  their  fruit  would 
be  to  strengthen  the  foundations  of  na- 
tional order  and  private  happiness. 

In  the  United  States,  where  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  press  are  in  everyone's 
hands,  the  philanthropist  has  it  in  his 
power  by  a  trifling  exertion,  to  extend 
his  influence  over  the  whole  nation. 
The  public  papers  form  a  mighty  en- 
gine, w  hich  reaches  from  the  greatest 
to  the  meanest  member  of  society, 
and  produces  effects  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. The  management  of  this 
gi'eat  power,  is  worthy  of  the  most 
exalted  understandings.  Would  a  few 
men  of  leisure  and  talents  devote 
themselves  for  a  short  time  to  serving 
the  public  in  tliis  manner,  there  is  no 
doubt  they  would  produce  the  most 
extensive  benefits.  The  newspapers 
have  on  one  signal  occasion,  rendered, 
an  important  service  to  the  nation. 
While  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the 
constitution  was  the  theme  that  warm- 
ed every  heart  and  inspired  every 
tongue,  the  elegant  and  elaborate  let- 
ters of  the  Federalist  must  have  been 

read  with  great  avidity,  and  perhaps 
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contributed  not  a  little  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  form  of  government 
which  has  made  the  nation  powerful 
and  the  people  happy.  Such  great  oc- 
casions do  not  often  occur,  and  such 
abilities  can  seldom  be  displayed  j  but 
the  philanthropist  may  always  find 
something  worthy  of  his  pen,  and  ta- 
lents of  an  inferior  order,  may  be  ex- 
ercised to  great  advantage  on  minor 
matters,  for  "  small  things  make  up 
the  sum  of  human  life." 

When  we  consider  the  trifling  sa- 
crifice of  time  and  labour  that  is  re- 
quired, we  have  some  reason  to  be 
surprised  that  those  who  are  qualified 
to  give  instruction,  do  not  moi-e  fre- 
quently resort  to  the  newspapers.  The 
advantages  they  offer,  consist  not  only 
in  the  extent  of  their  circulation,  but  in 
the  powep  that  is  given  to  discuss  mat- 
ters of  instant  importance,  while  the 
public  attention  is  yet  directed  to  them. 
The  great  cause  of  the  neglect  of  these 
popular  vehicles  may  be,  that  so  large 
a  part  of  almost  every  one  of  them  is 
filled  with  advertisements.  This  makes 
them  necessarily  so  ephemeral,  that 
they  are  almost  always  cast  aside  at 
the  end  of  the  day,  and  '^^pateiit  medi- 
cineSf''  and  «  moral  dissertations ," 
perish  together.  Notwithstanding 
these  inconveniences,  short  pieces  of 
considerable  merit  sometimes  appear, 
and  the  British  Spy  and  the  Old  Ba- 
chelor, were  first  made  public  through 
advertising  journals.  As  our  country 
becomes  more  wealthy,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  greater  attention  will  be 
paid  to  literature,  and  as  the  newspa- 
pers offer  the  greatest  facilities  for  the 
publication  of  the  fruits  of  detached 
portions  of  leisure,  it  is  probable  that 


their  character  will  be  improved,  and 
it  may  perhaps  be  hoped  that  this  sheet 
which  is  free  from  many  of  the  usual 
disadvantages,  will  sometimes  be  pre- 
ferred as  the  medium  of  addressing 
the  public. 

To  be  able  to  contribute  to  the  cause 
of  literature  in  the  United  States,  or 
to  subserve  the  interests  of  morality, 
Would  give  the  publishers  the  highest 
gratification,  and  they  respectfully  re- 
quest the  assistance  of  all  who  are  able 
and  willing  to  contribute  to  the  ration- 
al pleasures  or  serious  interests  of  life. 

Of  public  affairs  f  a  regular  and  con- 
densed account  wUl  be  given,  particu- 
larly of  the  proceedings  of  Congress, 
Important  state  papers  will  be  collect- 
ed, unless  when  their  great  length 
prohibits  it.  A  very  brief  summary 
of  foreign  intelligence  will  likewise  be 
attempted,  so  as  to  make  the  work  a 
register  of  passing  events. 

The  President's  Message,  and  tlie 
accompanying  documents,  are  not  only 
interesting  in  themselves,  but  will  be 
frequently  referred  to  during  the  pre 
sent  session  of  Congress ;  not  only  in 
the  discussions  of  that  body,  but  in 
private  life.  They  form  an  important 
part  of  the  history  of  the  times,  and 
it  was  therefore  desirable  to  republish 
them,"  especially  as  some  of  them  have 
not  appeared  in  many  of  our  papers. 
Reasons  nearly  similar,  have  induced 
us  to  present  a  sketch  of  the  past 
ti-ansactions  of  Congress,  and  the 
message  of  governor  Findlay. 

This  has  swelled  our  first  number 
to  32  pages,  and  prevented  that  va- 
riety of  matter  which  would  have  been 
most  likely  to  please :  but  we  hope  that 
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a  single  number  will  not  be  consider- 
ed a  specimen  of  any  other  than  the 
mcchajiical  part  of  the  work.  With 
this  part  we  have  no  doubt  our  sub- 
scribers will  be  satisfied,  as  we  Iiave 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  print- 
ing will  be  neatly  and  correctly  exe- 
cuted, and  haA'C  made  arrangements 
to  procure  from  the  patent  paper  ma- 
chine of  Messrs.  J.  6cT.  Gilpin,  Bran- 
dy vine,  a  constant  supply  of  paper  of 
this  quality. 


Commumcation^. 


rOR  THK  PHILADELPHIA  KEGISTEK. 

EDUCATION. 

No  p;reater  revolution  has  perhaps  ever 
been  eifactsd  in  the  opinions  of  men,  than 
on  t!;e  subject  of  education.  Through 
successive  centuries  only  a  favoured /ew, 
compared  with  the  vast  population  of 
Europe,  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  let- 
ters and  science.  The  universities  of 
the  old  world,  with  the  inferior  semina- 
ries of  learning,  so  far  from  being  a  bless- 
ing, were  instrumental  in  degrading  the 
condition  of  a  large  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  were  the  dupes  of  pedants,  and 
the  slaves  of  power.  The  institutions  of 
learning  were  not  intended  for  the  vul- 
gar, and  those  only  who  could  purchase 
information  at  its  highest  rates,  and  when 
obtained,  could  employ  it  most  effectual- 
ly in  subjugating  the  human  mind,  were 
found  worthy  of  its  privileges.  The 
great  mass  of  the  people  ill  the  trans- 
atlantic nations,  were  kept  in  mentul 
darkness,  because  among  untaught  "hew- 
^j's  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water" 
certain  favoured  professions  and  orders 
of  men,  could,  by  contrast,  shine  more 
splendidly,  and  grow  with  more  luxu- 
riance. This  fatal  delusion  has  at  last, 
in  some  considerable  degree,  been  dis- 
pelled ;  in  more  than  one  empire,  those 
erroneous  sentiments  and  opinions  were 
uprooted  by  revolution  and  bloodshed. 
To  select  an  instance  of  recent  occur- 
rence, and  with  which  every  one  is  fa- 
miliar, France  may  be  cited.  Who  can 
doubt  that  the  convulsions  of  that  king- 


dom were  rendered  more  sanguinary  and 
cruel,  in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  of 
the  populace?  Who  will  dispute  the  fact, 
that  the  ambitious  and  fallen  ruler,  who 
at  one  time  directed  her  moral  and  poli- 
tical energies,  was  elevated  to  his  ill  de- 
served control  and  dignity,  by  the  de- 
graded condition  of  the  multitude?  It  is 
admitted,  that  some  benevolent  men, 
from  the  purest  motives,  proposed  a 
change  in  the  organization  of  the  go- 
vernment of  France;  but  they  were  ut- 
terly unacquainted  with  the  ignorance 
of  the  people,  who  unhappily  made  vic- 
tims of  their  vengeance,  those  who  had 
most  assiduously  endeavoured  to  meliie- 
rate  their  condition.  Italy,  and  Spain, 
under  the  mists  of  ignorance,  have  alike 
been  the  sport  of  misrule  and  intrigue ; 
whilst  England  and  Ireland,  by  reason 
of  their  benighted  population,  have  often 
narrowly  escaped  the  ordeal  of  commo- 
tion. These  evils  felt,  and  miseries  es- 
caped, have  proved  a  salutary  warning; 
and  the  grand  secret  is  at  length  disco- 
vered, that  education  liberally  dispensed, 
tames  the  untoward  passions  of  human 
nature,  fitting  the  minds  of  men  for  the 
enjoyment  of  rational  freedom,  and  the 
introduction  of  those  kind  and  amiable 
principles,  which  Christianity  has  always 
inculcated.  The  question  has  been  cri- 
tically examined,  and  solemnly  settled, 
that  it  is  the  highest  duty  of  governments 
to  educate  the  indigent.  It  is  in  vain 
now  to  raise  t!ie  voice  of  opposition.  Like 
every  other  truth  fully  demonstrated,  the 
position  is  irresistible.  The  crafty  may 
cavil — the  invidious  sneer — the  interest- 
ed object — the  doubtful  waver,  and  the 
enemies  of  their  species  rant  and  rave, 
if  they  please;  but  it  is  too  late — the 
verdict  of  the  great,  the  good,  and  the 
wise,  has  been  pronounced — universal 

EDUCATION  IS  A  UNIVERSAL  OBLIGATION! 

In  our  own  favoured  land,  the  princi- 
ple has  obtained,  and  has~  been  acted 
upon;  the  experiment  is  in  successful 
operation  in  many  places.  To  extend 
the  blessing  far  and  wide,  it  is  our  hum- 
ble purpose  to  encourage,  and  we  call 
with  no  timid  utterance  upon  every  be- 
nefactor of  his  kind,  every  friend  of  his 
country,  to  employ  his  utmost  efforts  to 
effect  the  grand  scheme,  which  shall  be 
only  accomplished,  when  every  citizen 
of  this  extensive  empire  has  acquired 
the  rudiments  of  useful  learning. X. 
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On  the  Use  of  Ardent  Spirits. 
An  evil  may  not  only  be  more  easi- 
ly, but  more  effectually,  prevented  than 
cured.  Whenever,  therefore,  it  is  in  our 
power  to  unveil  the  causes  of  crime,  we 
should  apply  ourselves  with  the  greater 
force  to  remove  them;  being  animated 
by  the  reflection,  that  our  labours  will 
be  follwved  by  more  important  conse- 
quences, than  when  delayed  till  they 
have  been  matured  into  action. 

If  there  be  one  thing,  that  more  than 
any  other  exerts  a  deleterious  influence 
over  the  population  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  We  find 
in  ancient  times  no  record  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  scourge,  which  is  more  destruc- 
tive than  the  plague  and  the  sword — 
which  not  only  destroys  the  body,  but 
corrupts  the  heart,  extinguishes  the  affec- 
tions, and  propagates  ignorance  and  bru- 
tality from  generation  to  generation. 

The  grand  juries,  who  are  usually  com- 
posed of  the  most  respectable  men  in  the 
^icinity,  and  whose  office  consists  in  the 
investigation  of  offences  against  society, 
have  in  several  late  instances  publicly 
announced  it  as  their  opinion,  that  a  vast 
majority  of  the  cases  which  had  come 
before  them,  originated  in  the  abuse  of 
spirituous  liquors.  This  fact,  which  is 
confirmed  by  the  experience  of  almost 
every  one,  is  now  brought  officially  be- 
fore us.  It  is  a  forcible  call  to  us,  as 
patriots,  as  Christians,  as  men,  to  exert 
ourselves  to  lessen  human  misery,  by 
striking  at  this  great  root  of  evil;  and 
should  excite  uS  by  the  prospect  of  the 
great  benefits  that  would  follow  a  suc- 
cessful effort.  Many  exertions  have  been 
made,  but  they  have  been  too  isolated  to 
be  effectual.  The  occasion  calls  for  a 
general  combination  of  all  who  feel  an 
interest  in  the  public  good.  This  would 
awaken  the  attention  of  the  people,  and 
would  attract  the  assistance  of  many 
whose  convictions  are  too  weak,  or  whose 
zeal  too  cool,  to  prompt  them  to  appear 
singly.  Such  an  association  extended 
over  the  United  States,  governed  by  com- 
mon regulations,  and  organized  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  insure  a  constant  corres- 
pondence, would  not  only  contribute  at 
once  to  discourage  tlije  use  of  spirits,  but 
would  prepare  the  public  mind  for  an 
earnest  appeal  to  Congress,  to  impose 
such  duties  upon  them,  whether  import- 
ed or  manufactured  in  this  country,  as 


would  amount  to  a  prohibition  of  their 
frequent  use  by  the  poor.  The  evil 
arising  from  the  temptation  to  smuggling 
is  undoubtedly  considerable,  and  a  sys- 
tem of  excise  seems  somewhat  opposed 
to  the  habits  of  the  people;  but  all  in- 
conveniences become  trifling,  when  com- 
pared with  the  misery  which  is  to  be  re- 
moved. 

From  1801  to  1814  the  annual  impor- 
tation of  spirits,*  (exclusive  of  what  was 
re-exported)  was  upwards  of  six  millions 
of  gallons.  From  1st  July,  1791,  to  30th 
Sept.  1792,  the  quantity  of  spirits  distill- 
ed in  the  United  States  was  5,171,564 
gallons:  in,  1795  and  1796—3,306,146 
gallons:  in  1801—1,342,091  gallons:  and 
in  1810—25,096,049  gallons,  exclusive  of 
what  was  exported. 

This  last  amount  being  added  to  the 
importation  of  foreign  spirits  during  that 
year, it  will  appear  "that 31,929,142 gal- 
lons of  spirits  i-emained  within  the  U, 
States  in  1810;  which,  if  consumed  in 
the  year,  was  equal  to  4^  gallons  for  each 
inhabitant."! 

From  1801  to  1814,  the  average  duty 
on  spirits  imported  was  about  34  cents 
per  gallon. 

From  1791  to  1797,  the  average  duty 
on  spirits  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  was  about  14  cents  per  gallon. ' 

From  1797  to  1802,  for  a  license  to 
use  a  still  for  six  months,  there  was  paid 
42  cents  for  each  gallon  the  still  would 
contain.  For  a  smaller  time  the  duty 
was  proportionably  greater. 

The  duties  on  spirits  distilled,  and 
upon  stills,  ceased  in  1802. 

From  1st  Jan.  1814,  to  1st  Feb.  1815, 
for  a  license  to  use  a  still  for  one  year, 
there  was  paid  a  duty  of  121  cents  for 
every  gallon  the  still  would  contain. 

From   1st  Feb.  1815,  to  30th  June, 

1816,  a  duty  of  20  cents  per  gallon,  on 
spirits  distilled,  was  ordered  to  be  paid 
in  addition  to  the  above. 

From  30th  June,  1816,  to  31st  Dec. 

1817,  the  annual  duty  on  a  still  was  243 
cents  for  every  gallon  the  still  would 
contain. 

From  that  time  the  duty  ceased. 

Such  are  the  principal  restrictions  that 

!  have  been  laid  on  their  importation  or 

manufacture.    The  trifling  addition  to 

the  price  that  these  would  create,  showS 


*  Seybert's  Statistics,  p.  398,  et  seq. 
t  Ibid.  p.  463. 
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that  the  object  was  rather  to  increase  the 
revenue,  than  to  diacourage  the  use  of 
the  commodity. 

vSuppose  a  duty  were  to  be  laid  of  six 
dollars  per  gallon,  on  spirits  imported, 
and  that  this  should  lessen  the  annual 
importation  to  1,000,000  gallons,  the  duty 
would  be  86,000,000.  And  an  excise 
duty  on  spirits  manufactured  in  the  U. 
States  of  four  dollars  per  gallon,  and 
the  quantity  should  be  diminished  to 
3,000,000  gallons,  the  duty  would  be 
812,000,000. — Amounting  in  the  whole, 
to  the  annual  sum  of  §18,000,000. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  canal,  which 
should  complete  the  water  navigation 
along  the  inside  of  the  coast,  from  one 
end  of  the  United  States  to  the  other, 
would  cost  sixteen  millions  of  dollars — 
less  than  the  proceeds  of  such  a  duty  for 
a  single  year! 

The  appropriation  of  the  funds  arising 
from  such  duties  to  the  improvement  of 
the  inland  navigation,  would  do  much 
towards  making  them  popular,  and  mi^ht 
thus  counterbalance  the  opposition  which 
would  doubtless  be  raised  by  those  parts 
of  the  country,  which  profit  by  the  pro- 
motion of  this  detestable  traffic. 

J. 


jlBi^cellanp. 


[from  the  CHARLESTON  TIMES.] 

Columbia,  (S.C.)  Becember  8,  1818. 
The  debate  upon  the  repeal  of  the  act 
prohibiting  the  introduction  of  slaves,  oc- 
cupied Friday  and  Saturday.  For  the 
repeal  it  was  contended,  that  the  law 
could  not  be  enforced,  as  it  was  obliga- 
tory only  on  the  conscientious;  while 
men  who  disregarded  the  laws,  were  spe- 
culating on  the  good  faith  of  the  commu- 
nity; that  as  ^^gro^s  were  chattels,  and 
an  article  of  commerce,  Congress  alone 
had  the  power  to  regulate  the  "commerce 
between  the  several  states;"  that  the  re- 
striction was  impolitic,  as  it  excluded 
those  Negroes  who  might  supply  the 
place  of  the  great  emigrations  from  this 
state.  Against  the  repeal,  it  was  argued, 
that  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  law  could  not  be  enforced;  that 
the  repeal  would  fill  the  state  with  the 
convicts  of  the  adjoining  states,  and  that 
if  the  existing  law  prevented  even  the 
introduction  of  a  few,  it  was  salutary ; 
that  it  was  inhuman  to  encourage  the 
trade  of  negro  speculators,  who  separated 


parent  and  child,  and  who  were  wholly 
regardless  of  the  social  ties,  which  ren- 
deied  the  emigration  of  the  subjects  of 
their  traffic  poignant;  that  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  did  not  recognize 
slaves  as  an  article  of  commerce,  but 
only  as  persons  bound  to  service,  and  in 
the  apportionment  of  representation  ex- 
pressly recognized  them  as  human  beings 
in  the  term  three-fifths  of  all  other  per- 
sons, &c.  The  committee  of  the  whole 
reported  favourably  on  the  bill  to  repeal, 
and  the  house,  on  counting  the  yeas  and 
nays,  divided  73  yeas — 39  nays.  So  the 
law  will  be  repealed. 


^tate  TapcYs,  &c. 


MR,  HODNET  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

Washington,  5th  JVov.  1818. 

SIR. — I  have  the  honour  to  present  the  re- 
port  herewith  enclosed,  agreeably  to  the  de- 
sire of  Mr.  Graham,  who,  on  reflection,  prefer- 
red submitting'  some  additional  remarks,  in  a 
separate  paper.  For  this  purpose,  two  of  the 
documents  referred  to  in  the  report  remain ' 
in  his  possession — Dr.  Fune's  outlines  of 
events  in  the  United  Provinces,  since  the  re- 
volution, and  the  manifesto  of  independence 
by  the  congress  at  Tucuman. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  respect, 
your  most  obedient  servant, 

C.  A.  RODNEY. 
Hon.  John  Q.  Adams,  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Rodney  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
SIR, 

I  have  now  the  honour  to  submit  to  your 
consideration  my  report  on  the  subject  of  the 
late  mission  to  South  America,  embracing 
the  information  derived  from  the  various 
sources  within  my  power,  so  far  as  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  improving  the  advantages  pos- 
sessed. 

With  the  history  of  ■  the  conquest  of  the 
Spanish  possessions  in  America,  you  must  be 
familiar.  They  were  principally,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, achieved  by  private  adventurers. 
When  completed,  a  most  oppressive  system 
of  government,  or  rather  despotism,  was  es- 
tablished by  the  parent  country. 

These  extensive  regions  were  originally 
swayed  by  two  vice-roys.  The  dominions  of 
Spain,  in  North  America,  were  under  the  go- 
vernment of  the  vice-roy  of  Mexico,  and  all 
her  possessions  in  South  America  were  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  the  vice-roy  of  Peru. 

The  remoteness  of  some  pai-ts  of  the  coun- 
try from  the  residence  of  the  vice-roy  at  Li- 
ma occasioned,  in  1718,  the  establishment  of 
another  vice-royalty  at  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota, 
in  the  kingdom  of  New  Grenada.  In  1731, 
New  Grenada  was  divided,  and  a  number  of 
the  provinces  composing  that  kingdom  were 
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separated  from  it.  These  were  put  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  captain  general  and  pre- 
sident, whose  seat  of  gQvernment  was  at  Ca- 
raccas. 

In  1768,  Chili  was  erected  into  a  separate 
captain  generalship;  in  1778,  a  new  vice-roy- 
alty was  established  at  Buenos  Ayres,  com- 
prehending all  the  Spanish  possessions  to  the 
east  of  the  Western  Cordilleras  and  to  the 
south  of  the  river  Maranon. 

This  immense  empire  seems,  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  Indies,  to  have  been  consider- 
ed a  distinct  kingdom  of  itself,  though  united 
to  Spain,  and  annexed  to  the  crov/n  of  Castile. 
In  this  light  it  is  viewed  by  baron  Humboldt, 
in  his  Essay  on  New  Spain. 

With  some  light  shades  of  difference  in 
the  regulations  established  in  these  govern- 
ments, the  prominent  features  of  their  poli- 
tical institutions  exhibit  a  striking  resem- 
blance, as  the  general  system  was  the  same. 

Their  commerce  was  confined  to  the  pa- 
Tent  country,  and  to  Spanish  vessels  exclu- 
sively. They  were  prohibited,  under  the  pe- 
nalty of  death,  to  trade  with  foreigners.  The 
natives  of  old  Spain  composed  the  body  of 
their  merchants.  Though  this  part  of  the 
system  had,  previously  to  the  revolution, 
been  relaxed,  in  some  degree,  particularly 
by  the  statute  of  free  commerce,  as  it  is  styl- 
ed, the  relief  was  partial,  and  the  restrictions 
continued  severe  and  oppressive. 

All  access  to  the  Spanish  settlements  was 
closed  to  foreigners,  and  even  the  inhabitants 
of  different  provinces  were  prohibited  from 
intercourse  with  one  another,  unless  under 
the  strictest  regulations. 

The  various  manufactures  that  might  In- 
terfere With  those  of  Spain,  were  not  per- 
mitted. They  were  prevented,  under  se- 
vere penalties,  from  raising  flax,  hemp,  or 
saffron.  In  climates  most  congenial  to  them, 
the  culture  of  the  grape  and  the  olive  was 
prohibited.  On  account  of  the  distance  of 
Peru  and  Chili,  and  the  difficulty  of  trans- 
porting oil  and  wine  to  these  remote  regions, 
they  were  permitted  to  plant  vines  and  olives, 
but  were  prohibited  the  culture  of  tobacco. 
At  Buenos  Ayres,  by  special  indulgence  of 
the  vlce-roys,  they  were  allowed  to  cultivate 
grapes  and  olives,  merely  for  the  use  of  the 
table. 

They  were  compelled  to  procure  from  the 
mother  country  arUcles  of  the  first  necessity: 
and  were  thus  rendered  dependent  on  her 
for  the  conveniences  of  life,  as  well  as  luxu- 
ries. The  crown  possessed  the  monopoly  of 
tobacco,  salt,  and  gunpowder. 

To  these  oppressive  regulations  and  re- 
strictions was  added  an  odious  system  of  tax- 
ation. From  the  Indians  was  exacted  a  tri- 
bute In  the  shape  of  a  poll  tax,  or  a  certain 
servitude  in  the  mines,  called  the  mita.  A 
tenth  part  of  the  produce  o^  cultivated  lands 
was  taken,  under  the  denomination  of  tithes. 
The  alcavala,  a  tax  varying  from  two  and  a 
half  to  five  per  cent,  on  every  sale  and  re- 
sale of  all  things  moveable  and  immoveable, 


was  rigidly  exacted,  though,  in  some  case*, 
a  commutation  was  allowed.  Royal  and  mu- 
nicipal duties  were  laid  on  imports  and  or 
the  tonnage,  entrance  and  clearance  of  ves- 
sels, under  the  different  appellations  of  al- 
moxarlfasgo,  sea,  alcavalla,  cerso,  consulado, 
armada,  and  armadilla.  To  these  may  be 
added  the  royal  fifths  of  the  precious  metals, 
the  most  important  tax  in  the  mining  dis- 
tricts. Besides  all  these,  there  were  stamp 
taxes,  tavern  licenses,  and  sums  paid  for  the 
sale  of  offices,  of  titles  of  nobility,  papal 
bulls,  the  composition  ^and  confirmation  of 
lands,  with  a  number  of  others  of  an  inferior 
grade. 

Under  the  Spanish  monarchs,  who  had 
early  obtained  from  the  pope  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal dominion,  and  thus  had  united  in  their 
royal  persons  all  civil  and  religious  authority, 
a  most  oppressive  hierarchy  was  established, 
with  its  numerous  train  of  offices  and  orders, 
succeeded  by  the  inquisition. 

The  posts  of  honour  and  profit,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  were  filled  almost  ex- 
clusively by  natives  of  old  &pain. 

The  principal  code  of  law,  thus  maintain- 
ing the  supremacy  of  Spain  over  those  distant 
regions,  almost  locked  up  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  emanated  from  the  council  of  the  In- 
dies establislied  by  the  king,  in  which  he  was 
supposed  to  be  always  present.  The  royal 
rescripts,  the  recopitationes  of  the  Indies,  and 
the  partldas,  furnished  the  general  rules  of 
decision  ;  and  when  these  were  silent  or 
doubtful,  recourse  was  had  to  the  opinions  of 
professional  men. 

This  system  was  generally  executed  by  the 
vice  roys,  captains  general,  and  by  the  tribu- 
nals of  justice,  with  a  spirit  corresponding 
with  the  rigorous  policy  that  produced  it.  To 
this  form  of  government,  the  country  had  for 
centuries  submitted  with  implicit  obedience, 
and  probably  would  have  continued  to  submit 
much  longer,  but  for  events  in  this  country 
and  the  changes  In  Europe.  The  sagacious 
minds  of  many  able  writers,  penetrating  into 
the  future,  had  predicted,  at  some  distant 
date,  a  revolution  in  South  America,  before 
that  in  North  America  had  commenced.  From 
the  period  of  the  successful  termination  of  our 
own  struggle  for  independence,  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  south  has  been  with  more 
confidence  foretold;  and  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve it  has  been  hastened  by  this  fortunate 
event.  The  conduct  of  Spain,  during  the  war 
of  our  revolution,  was  calculated  to  make  a 
lastingimpression  on  her  colonies.  Thisresult 
was  then  foreseen  by  intelligent  politicians; 
many  were  surprised  that  she  could  be  so  blind 
to  her  own  interests,  after  she  had,  on  one  oc- 
casion, manifested  the  strongest  suspicion  of 
Paraguay;  for  to  her  scrupulous  jealousy  ofthis 
power  the  expidsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  that 
country,  in  1750,  is  to  be  attributed. 

The  wars  that  arose  from  the  French  revo- 
lution have  produced,  in  Europe,  changes  of 
the  greatest  magnitude,  which  have  had  an 
immense  influence  on  the  affairs  of  South 
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America.  When  Spain  joined  France  against 
the  combined  princes,  she  exposed  her  dis- 
tant possessions  to  British  hostilities.  The 
great  naval  power  of  England  gave  her  ready 
access  to  the  American  colonies.  Engaged 
in  an  arduous  contest,  she  was  prompted  by 
her  feelings  and  interest,  to  retaliate  on  Spain 
the  conduct  she  experienced  from  her  during 
the  war  of  our  independence.  Encouraged, 
perhaps,  by  the  counsels  of  her  enemies,  the 
first  symptoms  of  insurrection  in  the  conti- 
nental possessions  of  Spain,  were  exhibited  in 
the  year  1797,  in  Venezuela.  These  were 
succeeded  by  the  attempts  of  Miranda  in  the 
same  quarter,  which  were  accompanied,  or 
were  followed,  since  the  vacillating  state  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy,  by  revolutionary  move- 
ments in  Mexico,  Grenada,  Peru,  Cliili,  and 
Buenos  Ayres  ;  and  from  which  scarcely  any 
part  of  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America  has 
been  entirely  exempt. 

The  occurrences  that  led  the  way  to  the 
subsequent  important  events  in  the  provinces 
of  La  Plata,  were  the  invasion  of  the  Britisli, 
under  Popham  and  Beresford,  in  the  year 
18U6,  and  their  expulsion,  a  few  months  after- 
wards, by  the  collected  forces  of  the  country 
Under  Leniers  and  Pueyrredon.  Tliese  inci- 
dents fortunately  gave  to  the  people  a  just 
idea  of  their  own  strength  ;  and  they  ai'ter- 
wards  repelled,  with  a  firmness  and  bravery 
that  did  them  great  honour,  the  formidable  at- 
tack of  the  Piritish  under  Gen.  Whitlocke. 

The  wretched  state  to  wliich  Spain  was  re- 
duced, by  the  policy,  the  power,  and  the  arts 
of  Napoleon,  the  resignation  of  Charles  the 
4th  in  favour  of  Ferdinand  the  "ih,  and  the 
renunciation  of  both  in  favor  of  Napoleon, 
were  productive  of  the  most  important  results. 
They  threw  the  kingdom  into  the  greatest 
confusion.  The  alternate  successes  and  dis- 
asters of  the  French  armies  produced  a  new 
era  in  Spain.  The  people  generally,  revolt- 
ed at  the  idea  of  being  governed  by  the  bro- 
ther of  Napoleon,  to  whom  he  had  transferred 
the  crown.  Juntas  were  established,  who 
acted  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand,  then  confin- 
ed in  France.  These  were  substituted  for  the 
ancient  Cortes,  and  the  regular  council  of  the 
nation,  to  which,  in  times  of  imminent  danger, 
they  ought  to  have  recurred  agreeably  to 
their  usages.  Conflicting  authorities  produc- 
ed  a  distracted  state  of  affairs.  In  the  scenes 
that  ensued,  the  proper  attention  was  not  paid 
to  the  American  provinces.  Their  conduct 
towards  them  was  versatile  and  inconsistent; 
they  were  lost  sight  of  or  neglected,  until  it 
was  too  late.  Conceiving  they  were  abandon- 
ed by  the  parent  state,  they  thought  it  justifi- 
able to  act  for  themselves.  It  was  not  very 
long  before  the  inhabitants  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
embracing  the  example  of  their  brethren  in 
Spain,  establisheda  junta,  which  assumed  the 
reigns  of  government,  and  finally  in  the  year 
1810,  sent  off  the  vice  roy  Cisneros,  and  his 
principal  adherents.  For  a  summary  of  events 
subsequent  to  this  period,  until  the  time  of 
my  departure,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  out- 
line subjoined,  (Appendix  A)  from  the  pen 


of  Dr.  Funes,  drawn  up,  in  part,  at  my  request. 
Without  vouching  for  the  peifect  accuracy  of 
the  work,  I  think,  from  the  information  receiv- 
ed, it  will  probably  be  found  to  contain,  in  ge- 
neral, a  correct  and  impartial  sketch  of  the 
prominent  transactions  and  occurrences. 

In  perusing  this  interesting  document,  I 
have  to  lament,  that  its  pages  are  marked 
with  some  cases  of  severity  and  cruelty,  which 
seem  almost  inseparable  from  great  revolu- 
tions. It  must  however  be  consoling  to  ob- 
serve, that  they  appear  to  have  passed  through 
the  state,  which  might  possibly  have  render- 
ed examples  necessary,  and  to  have  arrived, 
perhap.s,  at  that  stage,  when,  the  passions  be- 
coming less  turbulent,  and  the  people  more 
enlightened,  a  milder  system  may  be  expect- 
ed to  prevail. 

Their  dissentions  have  produced  most  of 
their  calamities.  In  such  seasons  they  were 
naturally  to  be  expected.  But  their  disputes 
have  been  principally  healed,  by  the  prudent 
and  energetic  measures  of  the  Congress, 
which  commenced  its  sittings  in  Tucuman  in 
the  year  181.5,  and  adjourned  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing from  thence  to  Buenos  Ayres,  where 
it  remained  in  session,  occupied  with  the  task 
of  forming  a  permanent,  constitution.  This 
respectable  body,  besides  acting  as  a  conven- 
tion, or  a  constituent  assembly,  exercises  tem- 
porarily legislative  powers.  Their  sittings  are 
public,  with  a  gallery  of  audience,  for  citizens 
and  strangers.  The  debates  are  frequently 
interesting,  and  are  conducted  with  ability 
and  decorum  ;,  they  are  published  every 
month  for  the  informatjon  of  the  people. 

The  dispute  with  Artigas,  the  chief  of  the 
Orientals,  has  not  been  adjusted.  This,  with 
a  certain  jealousy  of  the  superior  influence  of 
the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  on  the  general-  af- 
fairs of  the  provinces  ;  the  Conduct  of  the 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  towards  the 
Portuguese,  and  the  high  tariff  of  duties, 
which  I  understand  have  been  since  reduced., 
appeared  to  constitute  the  principal  causes  of 
dissatisfaction  at  the  time  of  my  departure. 

The  declaration  by  Congress  of  that  inde- 
pendence, which  they  had  for  many  years 
previously  maintained  in  fact,  was  a  measure 
of  the  highest  importance,  and  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  an  unanimity  and  a  decision  before 
unknown.  This  summit  of  their  wishes,  was 
only  to  be  reached  by  slow  and  gradual  pro- 
gress. Tlie  public  mind  had  to  be  illumined- 
on  the  subject  by  their  pulpits,  their  presses, 
and  their  public  orations.  The  people  were 
to  be  prepared  for  the  event.  When  the  sea- 
son arrived,  they  cut  the  knot  which  could  not 
be  untied.  The  declaration  of  independence 
was  adopted  in  the  directorship  of  Mr.  Pueyr- 
redon, on  the  ninth  day  of  July,  1816.  It  was 
succeeded  by  an  able  exposition  of  the  cau- 
ses that  e.xtorted  it,  to  justify,  to  their  fellow- 
citizens  and  to  the  world,  the  measure  they 
had  deliberately  voted  to  support  with  their 
fortunes  and  their  lives. 

Believing  the  latter  paper  might  be  thought 
worthy  of  perusal,  a  translation  has  been  an- 
nexed  (Appendix  B). 
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The  salutary  influence  of  this  bold  and  de- 
cisive step,  was  at  once  felt  throughout  the 
country.  It  gave  new  life  and  strength  to  the 
patriotic  cause,  and  stability  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  victories  of  Chacabuco  and  Mai- 
pu,  achieved  by  the  arms  of  Chih  and  Buenos 
Ayres,  have  produced  and  confirmed  a  similar 
declaration  of  independence  by  the  people 
of  Chili,  which  is  also  annexed,  (Appendix 
C)  and  cemented  the  cordial  union,  existing 
between  the  confederate  states.  The  conse- 
quence has  been,  that,  within  these  extensive 
territories,  there  is  scarcely  the  vestige  of  a 
royal  army  to  be  found,  except  on  the  borders 
of  Peru. 

Having  tlrus,  in  connection  with  the  suc- 
cinct account  given  by  Dr.  Funes,  traced  the 
principal  events,  since  the  revolution  in  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  I  sliall  proceed  to  state  the  result 
of  the  information  received,  according  to  the 
best  opinion  I  could  form  of  the  extent,  po- 
pulation, government  and  resources  of  the 
United  Provinces,  with  their  productions, 
imports,  and  exports,  trade  and  commerce. 

The  late  vice  royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  of 
which  that  city  was  the  metropolis,  was  by 
many  considered  the  largest,  as  well  as  the 
most  valuable  of  all  the  Spanish  dominions  In 
South  America,  extending  in  a  direct  line, 
from  its  north  to  its  south  boundary,  a  distance 
of  more  than  two  thousand  miles ;  and  from 
its  eastern  to  its  western,  not  less  than  eleven 
hundred. 

It  was  composed,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution,  of  the  nine  provinces,  or  in- 
tendencies  following  :  Buenos  Ayres,  Para- 
guay, Cordova,  Salta,  Potosi,  La  Plata,  Cho- 
chabamba,  La  Paz  and  Puno. 

Watered  by  the  great  river  La  Plata  and  its 
numerous  tributary  streams,  which  afford  an 
easy  communication  with  countries  of  an  im- 
mense extent,  and  furnishing  an  easy  access 
to  the  treasures  of  South  America,  it  has  al- 
ways been  regarded  by  Spain,  as  one  of  her 
most  precious  acquisitions.  Enjoying  every 
variety  of  climate  to  be  found  between  diffe- 
rent and  distant  latitudes,  and  blessed  with  a 
large  portion  of  fertile  soil,  it  is  capable  of 
producing  all  that  is  to  be  found  In  the  tem- 
perate or  torrid  zones.  Immense  herds  of 
caltle  and  horses  graze  on  its  extensive  plains, 
andconstltute  at  this  time  theirprincipal  source 
of  wealth.  The  mines  of  Potosi  are  also  in- 
cluded within  its  boundaries.  There  are  no 
woods  for  a  very  considerable  distance  from 
Buenos  Ayres.  No  forest  trees  are  to  be  seen 
on  the  widely  extended  pampas,  except  at  in- 
tervals a  solitary  umboo.  After  passing  the 
Saladlldo,  in  a  northerly  direction,  the  woods 
begin,  and,  proceeding  in  the  upper  provin- 
ces, the  hills  appear,  and  mountains  rise  In 
succession,  iiiterspersed  with  vallles.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  rivers  La  Plata  and  Parana, 
the  country  is  said  to  be  very  fine.  The  Entre 
Rios,  Is  represented  as  capable  of  being  made 
a  garden  spot ;  and  the  Banda  Oriental  pre- 
sents hills  and  dales,  rich  bottoms,  fine  streams 
of  water,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  great  ri- 
ver, on  the  banks  of  the  smaller  streams,  some 


excellent  woodland.  Between  Maldonadaand 
Monte  Video,  the  east  ridge  of  the  Cordilleras 
terminates  on  the  river  La  Plata. 

Since  the  revolution,  five  more  provinces 
have  been  erected,  making  In  all  fourteen 
within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  vice  royalty, 
viz.  Tucuman,  taken  from  Salta  ;  Mendoza  or 
Cuyo,  taken  from  Cordova;  Corientes,  En- 
tre Rios,  comprising  the  country  between  the 
Uruguay,  and  the  Parana,  and  the  Banda 
Oriental,  or  eastern  shore  of  the  river  La  Pla- 
ta. The  two  last  were  taken, from  the  pro- 
vince of  Buenos  Ajres,  which  was  thus  reduc- 
ed to  the  territory  on  the  south  side  of  that 
river.  The  subordinate  divisions  of  the  coun- 
try, with  the  principal  towns,  will  be  found  In 
the  appendix  to  this  report,  with  an  account 
of  the  produce,  or  manufactures  of  the  differ- 
ent districts.     (Appendix  D.) 

Of  the  fourteen  provinces  into  which  the 
ancient  vice  royalty  is  now  divided,  five  were, 
at  my  departure,  principally  occupied  by  the 
royal  forces,  (which,  in  consequence  of  the 
victory  of  Malpu,  were  expected  soon  to  re- 
treat to  Lower  Peru,)  or  partially  under  their 
influence,  viz.  Potosi,  La  Plata,  Cochabamba, 
La  Paz,  and  Puno :  and  the  nine  following,  in- 
dependent de  facto  of  Spain,  were  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Patriots,  viz.  Buenos  Ayres, 
Paraguay,  Mendoza,  Salta,  Corientes,  Entre 
Rios,  and  Banda  Oriental.  But  Paraguay  and  the 
city  of  Santa  Fee  act  independently  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  though  Paraguay  is  not  on  unfriendly 
terms  with  them,  and  it  is  hoped  by  some  will 
before  long  join  the  union.  Entre  Rios  and 
the  Banda  Oriental,  under  general  Artigas,  in 
the  character  of  chief  of  the  Orientals,  are  In 
a  state  of  hostility  with  Buenos  Ayres. 

Monte  Video,  the  capital  of  the  eastern 
shore,  was  occupied  by  a  Portuguese  army,  and 
a  squadron  of  ships  of  war  from  Brazil  block- 
aded the  ports  of  Colonia  and  Maidonado, 
and  prohibited  the  entrance  of  neutral  vessels, 
unless  they  paid  them  the  same  duties  on  their 
cargoes,  that  they  were  charged  on  the  im- 
portation of  the  goods  when  landed  in  the 
country. 

The  territory  of  the  United  Provinces  is 
computed  to  contain  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  square  leagues,  though  it  probably 
exceeds  that  quantity.  The  lands  occupied 
in  the  country,  remote  from  the  cities,  are 
generally  converted  by  their  owners,  into  es- 
tanlas,  or  large  grazing  farms  for  cattle,  and 
chacras  for  growing  grain.  The  small  farms, 
or  quintas,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  cities,  are 
in  fine  order.  Those  around  Buenos  Ayres, 
which  furnish  their  market  with  an  ample 
supply  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  are,  by  irriga- 
tion, in  the  highest  state  of  culture. 

The  population,  exclusive  of  the  Indians,  is 
now  calculated  at  about  one  mllHon  three 
hundred  thousand;  but,  adding  the  civilized 
Indians  only,  who  are  of  great  importance,  it 
would  in  all  probabihty  exceed  two  millions. 

The  whole  population  consists  of  natives  of 
old  Spain,  and  their  descendants  born  In  the 
country,  or,  as  they  style  themselves,  Southi 
Americans;  of  Indians  civilized,  or  unreclaim- 
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ed,  with  different  "casts,"  or  mixed  blood;  of 
Africans,  and  their  descendants,  or  negroes 
and  mulattoes. 

I  could  not  ascertain,  with  satisfaction,  the 
population  of  the  different  provinces:  the 
province  of  Buenos  Ayres  contains  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  whilst  the  po- 
pulation of  Entre  Rios  and  Banda  Oriental  is 
computed  at  fifty  thousand. 

The  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  sixty  thousand.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  place  appear  to  be  amiable,  and  an  inte- 
resting people.  They  are  considered  brave 
and  humane;  possessing'  intelligence,  capable 
of  great  exertions  and  perseverance,  and  ma- 
nifesting a  cheerful  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  independence. 

There  is  also  a  certain  mediocrity  and  equa- 
lity of  fortune  prevailing  among  them,  ex- 
tremely favourable  to  a  union  of  the  popular 
sentiment  in  support  of  the  common  weal. 
Many  industrious  mechanics,  and  enterprising 
merchants,  are,  however,  increasing  their  es- 
tates, and  adding  to  the  stock  of  capital  in  the 
country. 

The  people  of  the  province  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  residing  out  of  the  city,  are,  g-enerally 
speaking,  poor,  and  rather  indolent:  though 
a  hardy  race,  and  when  excited  to  action,  they 
become  zealous  defenders  of  tlie  liberties  of 
their  country.  They  are  capable  of  great 
improvement,  and,  under  the  influence  of  a 
good  example,  when  a  change  takes  place  in 
their  habits  and  manner  of  living,  they  bid 
fair  to  become  useful  and  industrious  citizens. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cordova  are  said  to  be 
more  superstitious,  and  more  industrious,  but 
less  patriotic.  This  is  principally  attributed 
to  tlie  loss  of  the  trade  with  Peru,  occasioned 
by  the  revolutionary  war. 

Tucuman,  I  was  informed,  possessed  an  ex- 
cellent population. 

The  people  of  Mendoza,  or  Cuyo,  are  mo- 
ral, industrious  and  patriotic.  Tiiey  have  sa- 
crificed largely  at  the  shrine  of  independence, 
supporting  with  zeal  and  confidence,  the 
cause  of  their  country;  whilst  the  citizens  of 
Santa  Fee  are  represented,  as  immoral  and  in- 
subordinate, and  manifesting,  on  most  occa- 
sions, an  extreme  jealousy  of  their  neighbours. 

The  population  of  Entre  Rios  and  Banda 
Oriental  is  perhaps  not  inferior  in  valour  to 
that  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Nor  is  it  deficient  in 
military  skill,  particularly  in  carrying  on  a 
partizan  warfare,  for  which  its  troops  are  ad- 
mirably adapted.  Their  other  good  qualities 
have  been  probably  somewhat  impaired  by 
the  system  pursued  in  that  quarter,  where 
they  have  been  compelled  to  give  up  every 
thing  like  civil  avocations,  and  to  continue 
without  any  regular  kind  of  government,  un- 
der the  absolute  control  of  a  chief,  who, 
whatever  may  be  his  political  principles,  or 
professions,  in  practice  concentrates  all  poAlv- 
er,  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive,  in  him- 
self. 

The  general  congress  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, assembled  at  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  3d 
of  December,  of  18ir,  established  by  a  provi- 


sional statute,  a  temporary  form  of  go^^em- 
ment,  which  will  be  found  in  Appendix 
marked  E. 

This  congress  is  comprised  of  deputies 
from  the  different  provinces.  It  usually  con- 
sists of  twenty-six  members  ;  but,  as  a  repre- 
sentative is  allowed  for  every  fifteen  thousand 
citizens,  it  would  be  numerous,  if  all  the  pro- 
vinces had  sent  delegates  in  that  ratio  of  popu- 
lation. 

With  some  exceptions,  and  particularly  of 
that  palladium  of  our  rights,  which  is  un- 
known to  the  civil  law,  the  trial  by  jury,  the 
provisional  constitution  will  be  found  on  an 
attentive  perusal,  to  contain  a  distinct  recog- 
nition of  many  of  the  vital  principles  of  free  go- 
vernment. A  church  establishment,  also,  that 
of  the  Cathohc  faith,  is  contrary  to  our  ideas  of 
religious  freedom;  though  a  measure  adopted 
from  necessity,  perhaps,  by  them. 

It  declares,  that  all  power,  legislative,  judi- 
cial, and  executive,  resides  in  the  nation. 
The  congress  are  to  be  chosen  by  electors, 
who  are  to  be  voted  for  by  the  people  in  the 
primary  assembUes.  The  cabildos,  or  muni- 
cipalities, are  to  be  elected  immediately  by 
the  citizens.  It  recognizes  the  independence 
of  the  judiciary,  and  declares  the  tenure  of 
office,  with  respect  to  the  superior  judges,  to 
be  during  good  behaviour.  It  provides  for 
the  election  of  a  chief  magistrate  by  con- 
gress, removable  when  they  choose  to  ap- 
point a  successor,  and  responsible  for  the  ex- 
ecutiort  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  which  are 
defined  and  limited.  In  the  oath  of  office,  he 
is  sworn  to  preserve  the  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  country. 

The  three  great  departments  of  state,  of 
the  treasui7,  ^n<i  of  war,  are  <listinctly  mark- 
ed out,  and  their  respective  powers  and  du- 
ties assigned. 

On  some  subjects  it  enters  more  into  detail 
than  is  usual  with  us,  particularly  in  those  of 
their  army,  navy,  and  mihtia.  But  this,  per- 
haps, in  their  situation,  was  necessary. 

It  provides,  that  no  citizen  shall  accept  a 
title  of  nobility,  without  forfeiting  the  charac- 
ter of  citizenship. 

It  provides,  also,  against  general  warrants, 
and  the  arrest  of  individuals,  unless  on  proba- 
ble proof  of  guilt. 

It  contains  a  salutary  provision  that  a  judge, 
having  original  jurisdiction,  before  taking 
cognizance  of  the  cause,  shall  use  all  possible 
means  of  reconciling  the  parties.  This  con- 
stitution is  but  temporary.  The  congress  are 
engaged  in  the  task  of  forming  a  permanent 
one.  In  the  mean  time,  no  alteration  can  be 
made  in  the  present,  unless  with  the  consent 
of  two-thirds  of  the  members.  In  this  manner 
some  alterations  have  been  adopted. 

The  subject  of  a  permanent  constitution 
was  before  a  committee  of  sixteen  members 
of  congress.  There  was  a  difference  of  opi- 
nion prevailing  among  them,  on  the  point  of 
a  confederated  or  a  consoUdated  government. 
If  they  should  adopt- the  former,  they  will 
frame  the  constitution,  in  all  probability,  near- 
ly after  the  model  of  that  of  the  United  States. 
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Should  they  decide  on  the  latter,  it  is  highly 
probable  they  will  incorporate  the  leading 
features  of  our  sj'stem  into  their  fbi-m  of  go- 
vernment. They  seem  to  concur  in  the  pro- 
position to  have  a  chief  magistrate  elected  for 
a  term  of  years,  and  a  representative  legisla- 
lature,  to  consist  of  two  branches.  A  Senate, 
to  constitute  the  most  permanent  body,  and 
a  House  of  Representatives,  whose  temn  of 
service  shall  be  of  shoi-ter  duration. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  de- 
lay the  completion  of  this  all  important  task, 
after  the  example  of  the  United  States,  until 
a  period  of  peace.  Their  present  provisional 
statute  is  an  improvement  on  those  which  pre- 
ceded it ;  and  we  may  expect  their  proposed 
constitution  will  be  still  more  perfect,  as  they 
advance  in  the  knowledge  of  those  principles 
on  which  repubhcan  governments  are  consti- 
tuted. 

But,  however  free  in  theory  this  provision- 
al statute  may  be,  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that, 
unless  administered  agreeably  to  its  letter  and 
spirit,  it  will  not  afford  securitj^  to  the  citi- 
zen. Whether  any  infractions  have  occurred 
since  the  date  of  its  existence,  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  determine,  not  being  m  full  posses- 
sion of  the  facts. 

When  we  recollect  that  they  have  the  be- 
nefit of  our  example,  it  may  reasojiably  be  ex- 
pected that  they  will,  in  general,  adhere  to 
their  written  constitution.  They  have  also  the 
fatal  result  of  the  French  revolution,  warning 
them  of  the  dangers  of  its  excesses,  of  which 
they  appear  to  be  sensible. 

The  productions  and  the  manufactures  of 
the  different  provinces,  will  be  found  in  Ap- 
pendix (U);  but  I  was  unable  to  procure  any 
satisfactory  estimates  of  the  probable  value  or 
amount  in  each  province.  There  is,  however, 
a  considerable  internal  trade  carried  on  in  the 
interchange  of  various  articles  between  the 
several  provinces:  cattle,  horses,  and  mules, 
furnish  a  considerable  source  of  barter;  with 
the  latter,  Peru  is  usually  supplied  :  the  Para- 
guay tea  is  a  great  article  of  tr.ide  throughout 
the  country.  The  brandy,  wine,  raisins,  and 
figs  of  Mendoza  and  San  .luan,  are  becoming 
important :  the  hides  of  oxen,  the  skins  of  the 
vaccina  and  granaco,  with  a  number  of  fine 
furs,  afford  valuable  articles  cf  exchange. — 
These,  Avith  the  foreign  goods  transported  in 
every  direction  from  Buenos  Ayres,  very  rea- 
dily, by  oxen  and  mules,  which  'also  furnish 
the  means  of  can-ying  their  native  produc- 
tions to  their  sea  ports,  form  a  branch  of  trade 
of  great  mag'nitude,  considering  the  popula- 
tion of  the  coimtry. 

Their  exports  are  calculated,  with  some  de- 
gree of  accuracy,  at  ten  millions  of  dollars. 
These  consist,  principally,  of  ox  hides,  jerk 
beef,  and  tallow,  the  present  gTcat  staples  of 
the  country;  A  variety  of  furs  and  peltries, 
some  grain,  copper,  mostly  brought  from 
Chili,  with  gold  and  silver  in  bullion  and  in 
coin,  chiefly  from  the  mines  of  Potosi. 

The  imports  are  computed  to  be  about 
equal  to  their  exports.  British  manufactures 
form  the  principal  mass,  and  they  are  to  be 


had  in  great  abundance.  They  consist  of 
woollen  and  cotton  goods  of  every  dcsa*ip- 
tion,  some  of  them  wrought  to  imitate  the 
manufactures  of  .the  country  ;  ironmongery, 
cutlery,  hardware,  saddlery,  hats,  porter,  ale, 
and  cheese,  are  among  the  remaining  articles. 

From  the  United  States  they  receive  lum- 
ber of  all  kinds,  and  furniture  of  ev.ery  de- 
scription; coaches  and  carriages  of  all  sorts, 
codfish,  mackarel,  shad,  and  herring,  leather, 
boots,  and  shoes,  powder,  and  munitions  of 
war,  and  naval  stores',  ships,  and  vessels,  par- 
ticularly those  calculated  for  their  navy,  or 
for  privateers. 

From  Brazils  they  receive  sugar,  coffee, 
cotton,  and  rum. 

From  the  north  of  Europe  they  receive 
steel  and  iron;  and  from  France  a  number  of 
articles  of  its  manufacture. 

Their  foreign  commerce  is  principally  car- 
ried on  by  British  capitalists,  though  there 
are  some  Americans,  a  few  French  and  other 
foi'eign  merchants,  also  settled  b*  Buenos 
Ayres:  they  are  all  placed,  I  believe,  on  the 
same  footing  of  equality. 

The  revenue  of  the  state  may  be  estimated 
at  about  three  million  of  dollars  annually ;  but 
their  system  of  finance  is  very  imperfect,  and, 
although  their  debt  is  small,  their  credit  is 
low.  They  have  hitherto  avoided  the  issuing 
of  paper  money,  and  they  liave  estabhsJied 
no  bank;  but  they  have  sometimes  antici- 
pated their  revenue  by  giving  due  bills,  re- 
ceivable in  payment  for  duties  on  goods  im- 
ported, or  articles  exported:  the  impost  fur- 
nishes the  principal  part  of  the  revenue.  A 
copy  of  their  tariff,  as  at  first  established,  was 
some  time  since  transmitted,  I  believe,  to  the 
department  of  state :  in  this  the  duties  were 
generally  specific  and  high.  I  understand 
they  have  been  lately  reduced,  as  their  exor- 
bitancy had  occasioned  much  smuggling. 

Voluntaiy  contributions  from  those  friendly 
to  the  revolution,  and  forced  loans  from  the 
old  Spaniards,  have  constituted  another  por- 
tion of  their  funds.  To  show  the  public  ca- 
pital adequate  to  all  exigencies,  their  differ- 
ent civil,  military,  and  naval  establishments 
have  been  taken  into  view,  and  are  comprised 
in  the  estimate  furnished,  a  thing  unusual 
with  us ;  but  they  have  omitted  their  public 
lands,  which,  if  a  prudent  use  be  made  of 
them,  must,  at  no  distant  day,  become  a  very 
productive  source  of  revenue  to  the  state. 

The  mines  of  Potosi,  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, will  very  soon  fall  into  their  hands 
again,  may  furnish  them  with  a  considerable 
supply  of  the  precious  metals.  It  is  stated,  on 
respectable  authority  that  so  late  as  the  year 
1790,  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coined  at 
Potosi,  in  that  yeai-,  was  calculated  to  have 
been  ^299,846  in  gold,  and  g2,9S3,176  in  sil- 
ver. The  state  of  their  army,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  their  navy,  will  be  seen  by  a  reference 
to  the  original  return  presented.  (App.  F.)* 
'  Their  army  is  composed  of  regular  troops. 
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Ciorcos,  and  militia.  In  one  or  other  of  these 
classes,  they  are  educated  to  the  military  art, 
and,  far  as  I  had  an  opportunity,  and  was  ca- 
pable of  judging,  they  appeared  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  elements  of  their  profes- 
sion. Their  forces,  according  to  the  paper 
furnished,  are  estimated  at  nearly  thirty  thou- 
sand men.  They  are  composed  of  1,296  ar- 
tillery, 13,693  infantry,  and  14,718  cavalry  ; 
of  which  12,143  are  troops  of  the  line,  7,041 
are  Ciorcos,  and  10,573  militia.  These  form 
the  different  armies  of  the  centre  of  Peru,  of 
the  Andes,  of  Cordova,  and  the  auxihary  forces 
in  the  Entre  llios.  This  statement,  however, 
only  includes  the  militia  of  the  province  of 
Buenos  Ayres  itself  Their  supply  of  arms 
and  munitions  of  war  is  ample,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  statement  annexed,  on  that  subject. 

Their  navy  is  small,  and  some  of  their  ves- 
sels are  laid  up  in  ordin.ary.  A  list  of  them, 
as  well  as  of  their  pi-ivateers,  will  be  found  in 
appendix  F.  Their  private  anned  vessels  are 
subjected  to  very  strict  regulations,  agreeably 
to  their  prize  code,  which  is  among  the  origi- 
nal papers  presented,  and  herewith  delivered. 
It  may  be  proper,  in  this  place,  to  introduce 
the  subject  of  the  irregular  conduct  of  the 
privateers  under  tlie  patriot  flag,  against 
which  the  commissioners  were  directed  to 
remonstrate.  Having  taken  an  opportunity 
of  expliiining  to  Mr.  Tagle,  the  secretary  of 
state,  the  proceedings  of  our  government  re- 
lative to  Amelia  island  and  Galvezton,  agree- 
ably to  their  instructions,  the  commissioners 
embraced  a  suitable  occasion  to  urge  the  just 
cause  of  complaint,  which  the  malpi-actices  of 
private  armed  vessels,  wearing  the  patriot 
colours,  had  furnished  our  government ;  on 
both  topics,  they  had  long  and  interesting 
conversations.  VVith  the  conduct  of  the  go- 
vernment respecting  AmeUa  island  and  Gal- 
vezton, Mr.  Tagle  expressed  himself  perfect- 
ly satisfied ;  and  he  disclaimed  for  his  govern- 
ment, any  privity  or  participation  in  the  lodg- 
ments made  at  those  places,  by  persons  acting 
in  the  name  of  the  patriots  of  South  America. 
In  reference  to  the  acts  of  cruisers  under  the 
patriot  flags,  he  said,  he  was  sensible  that 
gi-eat  irregularities  had  occurred,  though  his 
government  had  done  every  thing  in  their 
power  to  prevent  them,  and  were  willing, 
if  any  instance  of  aggression  were  point- 
ed out,  to  direct  an  inquiry  into  the  case,  and, 
~  if  the  facts  were  established,  to  punish  those 
concerned,  and  redress  the  injured  indivi- 
duals. He  professed  his  readiness  to  adopt 
any  measures  that  would  more  effectuaUy 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  acts,  in  which 
he  expressed  his  behef,  that  the  privateers  of 
Buenos  Ayres  had  rarely  pai-ticipated,  though 
the  character  of  the  government  had  suffered 
from  the  conduct  of  others.  He  stated,  that 
they  had,  on  one  occasion,  sent  out  some  of 
their  public  vessels  to  examine  all  cruisers 
"wecring  the  Buenos  Ayrean  flag,  to  see  that 
they  were  lawfully  commissioned,  and  to  as- 
certain whether  they  had  violated  their  in- 
structions. 


Amongst  the  causes  of  dissatisfaction,  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  the  preponderance  of 
the  capital  has  been  mentioned.  Its  great 
weight  in  the  scale  of  national  affairs  is  to  be 
ascribed  -to  its  greater  exertions  in  the  na- 
tional cause.  These  are  owing  to  its  com- 
parative wealth,  and  to  its  active,  intelligent, 
and  enterprising  population.  The  armies 
that  have  been  raised  in  this  city  and  the 
neighbouring  country,  with  the  supphes  in 
money  and  munitions  of  war  drawn  from 
these  sources,  have  been  truly  extraordinary. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  make  an 
exact  calculation,  or  to  form  even  a  probable 
estimate,  but  all  seemed  to  concede  the 
superior  merit  claimed  on  afccount  of  their 
exertion,  when  compared  with  their  wealth 
and  population ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
Buenos  Ayres  has,  in  consequence,  assumed 
a  higher  tone,  and  acquired  a  controUing  in- 
fluence, which  she  has  sometimes  abused. 

Another  source  of  discontent,  is  the  un- 
fortunate dispute  between  the  Banda  Orien- 
tal and  Buenos  Ayres,  which  had  also  an  in- 
fluence on  the  proceedings  of  the  latter  to- . 
wards  the  Portuguese. 

The  original  cause  of  division  may  be 
traced  to  a  jealousy,  long  subsisting  between 
the  rival  cities  of  Monte  Video  and  Buenos 
Ayres.  This  has  become  habitual,  and  has 
extended  to  the  country.  Private  interests 
and  personal  views  have  also  increased  their 
dissentions. 

General  Artigas  (who  bears  the  character 
of  chief  of  the  Orientals,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  and  has  also  assumed  that  of  the  pro- 
tector of  the  Entre  Rios  and  Santa  Fee),  was 
originally,  in  the  royal  service,  a  captain  in  a 
provincial  corps.  In  this  he  continued  for 
some  time  after  the  revolution  had  com- 
menced at  Buenos  Ayres.  But,  in  the  year 
1811,  taking  offence,  as  it  is  said,  at  some 
conduct  of  the  Spanish  commandant  of  Colo- 
nia,  he  abandoned  the  royal  cause,  and  enter- 
ed into  the  service  of  the  patriots.  So  early 
as  the  year  1813,  when  acting  against  Monte 
Video,  he  became  dissatisfied  v.gith  Sarratea, 
the  commander  in  chief  from  Buenos  Ayi-es. 
On  his  removal  from  the  head  of  the  army, 
he  quarrelled  with  general  Rondeau,  who,  it 
was  supposed,  would  have  been  acceptable 
to  him,  and  finally  withdrew,  before  the  siege 
of  Monte  Video  was  finished  under  general 
Alvear.  For  this  conduct,  Posados,  when  he 
succeeded  to  the  government,  treated  him  as 
a  deserter  from  their  service.  By  a  proclama- 
tion, he  offered  a  reward  for  his  apprehen- 
sion, and  set  a  price  upon  his  head :  an  act 
which  Gen.  Artigas  never  forgot  or  forgave. 

During  the  subsequent  directorship  of  Al- 
vear, he .  induced  the  Calbildo  of  Buenos 
Ayres  to  issue  a  similar  proclamation  against 
general  Artigas.  When  Alvear  was  dismiss- 
ed,  the  people  of  Buenos  Ayres  endeavoured 
to  atone  for  their  conduct,  by  burning,  with 
every  mark  of  ignominy,  the  degrading  pro- 
clamation. They  also  addi-essed  a  conciha- 
tory  letter  to  the  general,  and  received  from 
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him  a  <X)rres^onding  answer.  These  were 
preliminary  to  a  fruitless  attempt  at  recon- 
ciliation, made  by  the  director  ad  interim, 
colonerAlvares,  who  succeeded  Alvear.  The 
correspondence  on  this  occasion  is  annexed. 
(Appendix  H).  Other  endeavours  to  recon- 
cile him  have  failed,  notwithstanding-  the 
changes  in  the  office  of  director  at  Buenos 
Ayres.  On  one  occasion,  the  proposition  was 
made,  that  the  Banda  Oriental  should  remain 
independent  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  merely 
send  deputies  to  the  general  congress,  to 
concert  measures  against  the  common  enemy. 
On  another,  when  the  Portuguese  army  was 
approaching  the  frontiers  of  the  Banda  Orien- 
tal, an  effort  was  made  by  Pueyrredon  to  re- 
concile him,  and  to  unite  him  in  the  common 
defence.  Ample  suppUes  of  arms,  and  muni- 
tions of  war,  were  offered,  and  some  furnish- 
ed; but  this  attempt  also  failed. 

In  order  that  a  fuller  view  of  this  subject 
may  be  had,  I  have  subjoined  a  translated  co- 
py of  an  animated  letter  from  general  Artigas 
to  Mr.  Pueyrredon.  (Appendix  I.)  It  is  but 
justice  to  add,  that  general  Artigas  is  thought, 
by  persons  entitled  to  credit,  to  be  a  firm 
friend  to  the  independence  of  the  country. 
To  express  a  decided  opinion  on  this  delicate 
question  would  scarcely  be  expected  of  me, 
as  my  position  did  not  command  a  view  of  the 
whole  ground.  I  had  not  the  satisfaction  to 
be  derived  from  a  personal  interview  with  ge- 
neral Artigas,  who  is,  unquestionably,  a  man 
of  rare  and  singular  talents.  But  if  I  were  to 
hazard  a  conjecture,  I  think  it  not  improbable, 
that  in  this,  as  in  most  family  disputes,  there 
have  been  faults  on  both  sides.  It  is  to  be  la- 
mented that  they  are  in  open  hostility.  The 
war  has  been  prosecuted  with  great  animosi- 
ty; and,  in  two  late  engagements  the  troops  of 
,  Buenos  Ayres  have  been  defeated  with  great 
loss.  By  some  it  was  said  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  eastern  shore  were  anxious  that  a  re- 
conciliation should  take  place,  whilst  the  peo- 
ple in  the  country  preferred  their  present 
state.  I  I 

I  must  not  omit  to  take  a  glance  at  the  situ- 1 
ation  of  Paraguay.  This  province  presents  a 
singular  spectacle.  It  stands  aloof  from  the 
rest.  The  people,  with  the  aid  of  the  few  re- 
maining royal  troops,  repulsed  an  army,  sent 
to  compel  them  to  join  the  common  standard. 
Very  soon  afterwards  they  expelled  the  roy- 
ahsts,  and  set  up  for  themselves.  Since  this  pe- 
riod,  they  appear  to  have  adopted  a  partial 
non-intercourse  system.  But  Buenos  Ayres, 
on  one  occasion,  succeeded  in  obtaining  an 
understanding  with  them.  Some  suspect  that 
they  are  secretly  inimical  to  the  existing  order 
of  things,  and  wish  to  keep  themselves  within 
their  shell,  that,  in  case  of  a  change,  they  may 
profit  by  future  events ;  others  calculate  with 
some  confidence,  on  their  ultimate  union  with 
Buenos  Ayres,  with  which,  at  present,  they 
indulge  a  limited,  and  reluctant  intercourse. 
Paraguay  is  under  the  immediate  control  of  a 
person  named  Francia,  who  styles  himself 
director  of  Paraguay. 

From  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  provin- 


ces, we  naturally  turn  to  their  foreign  rela- 
tions.  On  this  subject  the  commissioners 
were  informed  that  they  had  nothing  more 
than  a  friendly  understanding  with  any  foreign 
nation.  With  the  Portuguese  government 
they  concluded  an  arrangement  in  1812,  un- 
der  the  mediation,  it  is  said,  of  the  British, 
with  respect  to  the  Banda  Oriental.  They 
have  since  had  a  correspondence  with  them 
on  the  subject  of  their  entrance  into  that  pro- 
vince, and  the  forcible  occupation  by  a  Portu- 
guese army'  of  the  city  of  Monte  Video,  of 
which  a- copy  is  annexed.  (Appendix  I.)  This 
will  present  the  state  of  affairs  between  Bue- 
nos  Ayres  and  the  Brazils,  which  has  been  the 
theme  of  much  discussion.  The  superior  na- 
val force  of  the  Portuguese,  stationed  in  the 
river  La  Plata,  could  have  effectually  blockad- 
ed all  the  ports  of  Buenos  Ayres.  By  this 
means  they  would  have  prevented  supplies  of 
arms  and  munitions  of  war,  and  entirely  de- 
stroyed the  great  source  of  revenue  to  the 
state,  the  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage,  at  a 
season  when  money  was  much  wanted.  For 
about  this  period  Buenos  Ayres  had  a  power- 
ful army  to  contend  with  on  the  side  of  Peru, 
and  had  taken  the  burthen  of  the  renewed 
contest  of  Chili  with  Spain.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, tliey  were  in  some  measure,  oblig- 
ed to  adopt  a  cautious  and  modeiate  pohcy. 
Their  conduct  in  this  respect  seems  to  have 
been  coerced.  Their  unhappy  state  with  the 
Orientals  had  also  an  influence  on  their  mea- 
sures; they  alleged  that  the  restless  conduct 
of  Artigas  had  furnished  the  Portuguese  a 
pretext  for  the  Invasion ;  but,  it  is  probable 
that  they  will  ultimately  break  with  the  go- 
vernment of  Brazils. 

The  British  government  has,  through  their 
official  agents,  entered  into  commercial  stipu- 
lations with  general  Artigas,  as  the  chief  of 
the  Orientals,  on  the  subject  of  their  trade 
vnth  the  eastern  shore.  A  copy  of  this  instru- 
ment will  be  found  in  Appendix  K.  * 

The  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  have  a 
confidential  person  in  Europe,  soliciting  from 
England,  and  other  powers,  it  is  said,  assist- 
ance of  every  kind,  and  a  recognition  of  their 
independence.  England  has  a  consul,  who, 
with  her  naval  commander  on  that  station,  ap- 
peared to  conduct  the  confidential  affairs  of 
the  British  cabinet  with  the  government  of 
Buenos  Ayres. 

"What  effects  the  victory  of  Maipu  will  pro- 
duce abroad,  it  would  be  hazai-dous  in  me  to 
conjecture.  Whether,  like  the  capture  of 
Burgoyne,  it  will  procure  for  the  United  Pro- 
vinces foreign  alliances,  I  caiijiot  pretend  to 
say. 

From  a  source  which  is  entitled  to  credit, 
I  was  informed  that  the  raising  and  embarka- 
tion of  Osorio's  army  in  Peru  was  not  accom- 
plished without  serious  difficulties.  Alternate 
force, and  persuasion  were  used  to  collect 
them,  and  nothing  but  the  name,  character, 
and  promises  of  their  general,  could  have  in- 
duced them  to  go  on  board  of  the  vessels  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose,  at  the  port  of  Callao. 
Some  of  them  were  actually  in  a  state  of  mu- 
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tiny,  notwithstanding  they  were  told  they 
would  be  received  with  open  arms  by  their 
brethren  in  Chili. 

The  forces  finally  embarked,  agreeably  to 
an  account  furnished  by  a  gentleman  of  un- 
doubted veracity  on  the  spot,  consisted  of  the 
following  troops : 

1  company  of  artillery  70 

1  do.  sappers  and  miners  81 

Regiment  of  Bruges  900 

Do  of  San  Carlos  infantry  907 

Do  of  Arequipa  1000 

Arequipa  dragoons  260 

Lamas  144 

3262 
This  army  was  composed  of  all  the  regu- 
lar soldiers  they  could  spare  from  Lima,  who 
were  united,  at  Talcaguna,  to  the  royal 
forces  left  in  Chili.  By  the  battle  of  Maipu 
it  has  ceased  to  exist.  The  probable  effects 
in  Peru,  and  other  parts  of  South  America, 
may  be  conjectured,  but  cannot  be  affirmed. 
The  same  gentleman  who  has  been  mention- 
ed, and  who  is  conversant  in  Peruvian  affairs, 
apprehended  that  important  changes  would 
result. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  paper,  without 
drawing  your  attention  to  a  rapid  survey  of 
the  reforms  and  improvements  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Buenos  Ayres,  produced  by  the  re- 
volution, and  its  influence  on  knowledge,  so- 
ciety and  manners. 

The  effects  of  the  revolution  are  visible  in 
the  changes  produced  in  the  state  of  society. 
The  difference  in  the  freedom  of  acting  and 
thinking,  which  preceded  the  revolution, 
must  necessarily  be  great.  The  freedom  of 
commerce  must  have  given  a  spring  to  exer- 
tions of  native  enterprise  and  intelligence, 
while  the  active  scenes  of  war  and  politics, 
for  the  last  ten  years,  have  awakened  the  ge- 
nius of  the  country,  which  had  so  long  slum- 
bered. The  generation  now  on  the  stage 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  been  reared  un- 
der a  new  order  of  things.  The  common 
stock  of  ideas  among  the  people  has  been 
greatly  augmented;  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  important  political  events  which 
daily  tj-anspire,  and  in  which  every  man,  like 
the  citizen  of  Athens,  feels  an  interest.  The 
newspapers  are  every  where  circulated,  to- 
gether with  the  manifestos  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  is  obliged  to  court  the  approba- 
tion of  public  opinion  on  all  measures  of  mo- 
ment. It  is  not  very  unusual  for  the  same 
countryman,  who,  a  few  years  ago,  never 
troubled  himself  about  any  thing  beyond  the 
narrow  circle  of  his  domestic  concerns,  to 
purchase  a  newspaper  on  coming  to  town  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and,  if  unable  to  read,  to 
request  the  first  one  he  meets  to  do  him  that 
favour.  The  country  curates  are,  moreover, 
enjoined  to  read  the  newspapers  and  mani- 
festos regularly  to  their  flocks.  The  spirit 
of  improvement  may  be  seen  in  every  thing. 
Even  some  of  those  who  are  under  the  influ- 
ence of  strong  prejudices  against  the  revo- 


lution, frequently  remark  the  changes  for 
betterwhich  have  taken  place.  Their  habits, 
mannei's,  dress,  knd  mode  of  living,  have  been 
improved  by  intercourse  with  strangers,  and 
the  free  introduction  of  foreign  customs,  par- 
ticularly English,  American  and  French, 
Great  prejudices  prevail  against  whatever  is 
Spanish.  It'is  even  offensive  to  them  to  be 
called  by  ^'la  name;  they  prefer  to  be  iden- 
tified witn  the  aborigines  of  the  country. 
The  appellation  which  they  have  assumed, 
and  in  which  they  take  a  pride,  is  that  of 
South  Americans. 

A  powerful  stimulus  must  necessarily  have 
been  given  to  their  industry,  by  two  impor- 
tant circumstances,  the  diminution  in  prices 
of  foreign  merchandise,  and  the  great  in- 
crease in  value  of  the  products  of  the  coun- 
try, with  the  consequent  rise  of  property. 
Though  the  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
cities  are  highly  improved,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  agriculture,  comparatively  speaking, 
is  in  a  low  condition.  In  general,  the  lands 
are  badly  tilled.  The  plough  is  rarely  used, 
and  the  substitute  is  a  very  indifferent  one. 
But  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  of  the 
present  method  of  culture,  I  was  informed  by 
reputable  persons"  that  the  average  crop  of  ' 
wheat  is  not  less  than  50  bushels  per  acre  in 
good  seasons. 

On  the  subject  of  religion,  especially,  the 
change  in  the  public  mind  has  been  very 
great.  The  Catholic  faith  is  established  as  that 
of  the  scate,  but'there  are  many  advocates, 
both  in  conversation  and  in  writing,  of  uni- 
versal toleration.  Some  members  of  con- 
gress are  strongly  in  favour  of  it,  but  the  ig- 
norant and  superstitious  part  of  the  people, 
together  with  the  regular  clergy,  would  not 
be  satisfied  with  sucii  a  measure — while  the 
hberality  prevailing  among  the  better  in- 
formed classes  is  such  as  to  secure  a  virtual 
toleration  for  the  present.  Besides,  from  the' 
circumstance  of  there  being  no  sects  in  the 
country,  such  a  provision  may  wait  the  pro- 
gress of  hberality  in  public  opinion.  In  fact, 
the  human  mind  has  been  set  free,  on  all 
matters  of  a  general  abstract  nature,  although 
the  liberty  of  the  press  is  circumscribed  in 
some  degree  with  respect  to  strictures  on 
public  measures  and  men,  and  the  estabhsh- 
ed  rehgion;  but  there  is  neither  inquisition 
nor  previous  license.  They  acknowledge  the 
pope  as  a  spiritual  head  merely,  and  do  not 
think  him  entitled  to  any  authoi'ity  to  inter- 
fere in  their  temporal  concerns.  His  bull  in 
favour  of  the  king  of  Spain  against  the  colo- 
nists, which  may  be  almost  regarded  as  an 
excommunication,  pi^oduced  little  or  no  sen- 
sation. 

The  number  of  monks  and  nuns  never 
was  very  great  in  Buenos  Ayres,  when  com- 
pared with  other  portions  of  the  Spanish  do- 
minions. They  have  diminished  since  the 
revolution.  There  was  at  one  time  a  positive 
law  passed,  forbidding  any  one  to  become  a 
monk  or  a  nun;  but  they  were  obliged  to  re- 
peal itj  and  it  was  afterwards  passed  with 
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some  modifications.  The  restrictions  substi- 
tuted, aided  by  public  opinion,  have  nearly 
produced  the  desired  effect.  Few  of  the 
youth  of  the  country  apply  themselves  to  the 
study  of  theolog}',  since  other  occupations, 
much  more  tempting-  to  their  ambition,  have 
been  open  to  their  choice.  Formerly,  the 
priesthood  was  the  chief  aim  of  young  men 
of  the  best  families,  who  were  desirous  of 
distinction;  as,  in  fact,  it  constituted  almost 
the  only  profe~ssion,  to  which  those  who  had 
received  a  liberal  education  could  devote 
themselves :  which  will  readily  account  for  the 
circumstance  of  so  many  of  the  secular  cler- 
gy directing'  their  attention,  at  present,  al- 
niost  exclusively  to  politics."  The  regular 
clergy,  who  are  not  permitted,  by  the  nature 
of  their  profession,  to  take  part  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  world,  or  to  hold  secular  offices, 
are  many  of  them  Europeans;  but  those  of 
them  who  are  natives,  take  the  same  lively 
interest  in  passing  events,  with  the  other 
classes  of  the  community. 

They  have  gone  cautiously  to  work  in  re- 
forms in  the  different  branches  of  their  muni- 
cipal laws,  and  the  administration  of  them. 
The  number  of  offices  has  been  considerably 
diminished,  and  responsibility  rendered  more 
direct  and  severe.  The  judiciary  system  has 
undergone  many  improvements,  and  nearly 
all  the  leading  features  of  the  law,  which  did 
not  harmonize  with  the  principles  of  free  go- 
vernment, have  been  expunged,  though  some 
of  the  former  evils  still  remain.  The  barbar- 
ous impositions  on  the  aborigines  have  been 
abolished.  The  odious  alcavala,  and  other 
obnoxious  taxes,  modified,  so  as  to  be  no  long- 
er vexatious — slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  for- 
bidden in  future — and  all  titles  of  nobility 
prohibited,  imder  the  pain  of  the  loss  of  citi- 
zenship. The  law  of  primogeniture  is  also 
expunged  from  their  system.  In  the  provi- 
sional statute,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
nearly  all  the  principles  of  free  representative 
government  are  recognized,  accompanied,  it 
is  true,  with  certain  drawbacks,  for  which 
they  plead  the  necessity  of  the  times,  but 
which  they  profess  their  intention  to  do  away, 
on  the  final  settlement  of  the  government — ' 
a  consummation  anxiously  desired  by  all 
classes  of  inhabitants.  The  example  of 
Fi-ance  has  warned  them  not  to  attempt  too 
much  at  first:  they  have  foUowed'the  plan  of 
the  United  States  in  the  introduction  of  gra- 
dual reforms,  instead  of  resorting  to  violent 
and  sudden  innovations  and  revolutions. 

Next  to  the  establislunent  of  their  indepen- 
dence by  arms,  the  education  of  their  youth 
appears  to  be  the  subject  of  the  most  anxious 
interest.  They  complain,  that  every  possible 
impediment  was  thrown  in  the  way  of  educa- 
tion previous  to  the  revoluti^on :  that,  so  far 
from  fostering  public  institutions  for  this  pur- 
pose, several  schools  were  actually  prohibited 
in  the  capital,  and  tlie  young  men  were  not, 
without  restraint,  permitted  to  go  abroad  for 
their  education.  There  was  a  college  at  Cor- 
dova, at  which  those  destined  for  the  bar,  or 
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the  priesthood,  completed  their  studies,  upon 
the  ancient  monkish  principles.  Another, 
called  San  Carlos,  (now  the  Union  of  the 
South),  had  been  opened  at  Buenos  Ayres^ 
but  was  afterwards  converted  into  barracks 
for  soldiers.  It  is  an  immense  building,  more 
extensive,  perhaps,  than  any  which  has  been 
dedicated  to  learning  in  this  country ;  and  it 
has  lately  been  fitted  up  at  a  very  great 
expense.  The  school  was  to  have  opened 
in  May  or  June  last,  on  a  more  modern  and 
liberal  plan  of  discipline  and  instruction.  The 
library  of  the  state  is  kept  in  an  adjoining 
building;  it  occupies  a  suit  of  six  rooms,  and 
contains  nearly  20,000  volumes — ^the  greater 
part  rare  and  valuable.  It  is  formed  out  of 
the  library  of  the  Jesuits,  the  books  collected 
in  the  different  monasteries,  donatioiis  from 
individuals,  and  an  annual uppropriation  by  the 
government;  and  contains  works  on  all  subjects 
and  in  all  the  languages  of  the  pohshed  na- 
tions of  Europe.  A  very  vakiable  addition 
has  been  lately  made  of  several  thousand 
volumes,  brought  to  Buenos  Ayres  by  M. 
Bonpland,  a  companion  of  the  celebrated 
Humboldt. 

Besides  the  University  of  Cordova,  at  which 
there  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  stu- 
dents, there  are  public  schools  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal towns,  supported  by  their  respective 
corporations.  In  Buenos  Ayres,  besides  an 
academy,  in  which  are  taught  the  higher 
branches,  and  the  college  before  mentioned, 
there  are  eight  public  schools,  for  whose 
support  the  corporation  contributes  about 
seven  thousand  dollars  annually ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  returns  of  last  year,  the  num- 
ber of  scholars  amounted  to  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-four.  There  are  five  other  schools, 
exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and 
under  the  charge  of  the  different  monas- 
teries ;  these  are  supplied  with  books  and 
stationary  at  the  public  expense.  There  are 
also  parish  schools  in  the  coimtry,  for  the 
support  of  which  a  portion  of  the  tithes  has 
been  lately  set  apart.  It  is  rare  to  meet  with 
a  boy,  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  in  the  city 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  who  cannot  read  and  write. 
Besides  the  scholars  thus  instructed,  many  have 
private  tutors.  In  addition  to  all  this,  I  must 
not  omit  to  mention,  the  military  academies 
supported  by  government,  at  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Tucuman,  at  which  there  are  a  consider- 
able number  of  cadets. 

Rather  than  disturb  the  order  of  society, 
they  will  endure  with  patience,  until  the 
time  arrives  for  effecting  a  regular  and  con- 
stitutional change.  Since  the  election  of  the 
present  director,  none  of  these  tumults,  be- 
fore so  frequent,  have  occurred.  These  tu  • 
mults  have  seldom  been  attended  with  blood- 
shed ;  yet  they  produce  great  confusion,  and 
disorder,  and  give  rise  to  habits  of  insubordi- 
nation, at  the  same  time  that  they  are  ruinous 
to  the  character  of  a  nation. 

The  vice  royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres  differed 
from  the  rest  in  one  important  particular.  It 
contained  no  nobility,  or,  if  any,  very  few. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  a  favourable  circum- 
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stance  in  their  society.  Another  favourable 
feature,  very  necessary  to  the  successful  ad- 
ministration of  their  affairs,  is  the  conduct  of 
many  individuals  who  have  filled  the  highest 
office  of  state,  in  desceading  from  that  digni- 
fied situation,  to  inferior  posts,  and  discharg- 
ing their  duties  with  alacrity.  Thus,  we  be- 
hold general  A.  Balcarce,  who  was  formerly 
director,  acting  as  second  in  command  to 
colonel  San  Martin.  Colonel  Alvarez,  also  a 
director  at  one  period,  now  serving  in  the 
staff,  under  the  chief  of  that  department. 
General  Azcuenega,  and  general  Rondeau, 
once  elected  to'  the  chair  of  state,  is,  at  pre- 
sent, employed  in  a  minor  office.  There  are 
others  who  have  occupied  the  same  dlevated 
post,  who  have  retired  to  the  station  of  pri- 
vate citizens. 

The  general  capacities  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces for  national  defence  are  also  important 
in  many  respects.  The  nature  and  extent  of 
the  country  afford  the  inhabitants  numerous 
advantages  over  an  invading  army.  The  ease 
with  which  their  herds  of  cattle  may  be  driven 
to,  distant  places,  beyond  the  reach  of  an  ene- 
my, and  the  rapid  movements  which  the 
troops  of  the  country  can  make,  from  the  am- 
ple supply  of  horses  and  mules,  are  circum- 
stances of  great  consequence  in  a  military 
view.  Even  the  towns  not  fortified,  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  built,  and  from  the 
construction  of  their  houses,  furnish  powerful 
means  of  defence,  as  the  British  army  under 
genei'al  Whitlock  experienced  in  their  attack 
on  Buenos  Aj^res. 

There  are  no  prohibited  books  of  any  kind ; 
all  are  permitted  to  circulate  freely,  or  to  be 
openly  sold  in  the  book-stores ;  among  them 
is  the  Nev/  Testament  in  Spanish.  This  alone 
is  a  prodigious  step  towai'ds  the  emancipation 
of  their  minds  from  prejudices.  There  are 
several  book-stores,  whose  profits  have  rapid- 
ly increased;  a  proof  that  the  number  of 
readers  has  augmented  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. There  had  been  a  large  impoi-tation  of 
Enghsh  books,  a  language  becoming  daily 
more  familiar  to  them. 

Eight  years  ago,  the  mechanic  art  of  print- 
ing was  scarcely  known  in  Buenos  Ayres:  at 
present,  there  are  three  printing  offices,  one 
of  them  very  extensive,  containing  four 
presses.  The  price  of  printing  is,  notwith- 
standing, at  least  three  times  higher  than  ir, 
the  United  States :  but,  as  there  is  no  trade 
or  intercourse  with  Spain,  all  school  books 
used  in  the  country,  some  of  them  original, 
are  published  at  Buenos  Ayres;  the  business 
is  therefore  profitable,  and  rapidly  extending. 
There  are  many  political  essays,  which,  in- 
stead of  being  inserted  in  the  newspapers,  are 
published  in  loose  sheets:  there  are  also  ori- 
ginal pamphlets,  as  well  as  publications  of  fo- 
reign works.  The  constitutions  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  different  states,  together  with 
a  very  good  history  of  our  country  and  many 
of  our  most  important  state  papers,  are  wide- 
ly cirbulated.  The  work  of  Dean  Funes,  the 
venerable  historian  of  the  country,  comprised 
in  three  large  octavo  volumes,  considering 
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the  infancy  of  the  typographic  art  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  may  be  regarded  as  an  undertak- 
ing of  some  magnitude. 

There  are  three  weekly  journals  or  news- 
papers  published  in  this  city,  which  have  an 
extensive  circulation  through  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. They  all  advocate  the  principles  of 
liberty  and  republican  forms  of  government, 
as  none  other  would  suit  the  pubhc  taste. 
The  year  before  last,  it  is  true,  one  of  the 
papers  ventured  to  advocate  the  restoration 
of  the  Incas  of  Peru,  with  a  limited  monarchy, 
but  it  was  badly  received.  No  proposition  for 
the  restoration  of  hereditary  power  of  any 
kind,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  will  be  seriously 
listened  to  for  a  moment,  by  the  people. 
Even  the  ordinary  language  had  changed. 
They  speak  of  "  the  state,"  "  the  people," 
"  the  public,"  "  country,"  and  use  other 
terms,  as  in  the  United  States,  implying  the 
interest  that  each  man  takes  in  what  apper- 
tains, to  the  community.  The  first  principle 
constantly  inculcated  is,  "  that  all  power 
rightfully  emanates  from  the  people."  This, 
and  similar  dogmas,  form  a  part  of  the  educa- 
tion of  children,  taught  at  the  same  time  with 
their  catechism.  It  is  natural,  that  the  pas- 
sion for  free  government  should  be  continual- 
ly increasing.  A  fact  may  be  mentioned  to 
show  the  solid  advancement  they  have  made, 
which  is,  that  the  number  of  votes  taken  at 
their  elections  increases  every  year.  In  be- 
coming habituated  to  this  peaceful  and  orderr 
ly  mode  of  exercising  their  right  of  choosing 
those  who  are  to  be  invested  with  authority, 
the  tumultuous  and  irregular  removal,  by  a 
kind  of  general  oratory  or  acclamation,  of 
those  who  have  been  chosen,  will  gradually 
cease. 

I  am  sensible  that,  in  the  course  of  these 
statements  and  remarks,  some  inaccuracies 
and*  errors  must  have  occurred ;  but  they  have 
been  unintentional.  I  have  only  to  add,  that 
the  reception  of  the  commissioners  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  by  the  chief  magistrate,  was  friendly 
and  flattering. 

From  every  class  they  met  with  a  cordial 
welcome.  The  people  in  general  appeared 
to  be  very  much  attached  to  the  American 
character,' and  to  the  government  and  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

Should  any  thing  further  occur,  it  shall  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  future  paper. 

I  have  tlie  honour  to  be,  with  great  respect, 
your  most  obedient  servant, 

C.  A.  RODNEY 


SECOND  SESSION. 

The  following  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of 
Congress,  is  made  from  the  National  Intel- 
ligencer. 

The  session  commenced  on  the  I6th  No- 
vember ;  the  first  days,  were,  as  usual,  princi- 
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pally  employed  in  preparatory  business,  such 
as  appointing'  committees,  officers,  &c. 

A''ovem/)er  19. 

Representatives. — The- committee  on  na- 
val affairs  was  instructed  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  extending,  for  a  fiirther  term  of 
live  years,  the  pensions  to  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  the  officers,  sailors,  and  marines, 
killed  on  board  the  armed  ships  of  the  United 
States  during  the  late  war. 

The  committee  on  military  affairs  was  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  es- 
tablishing'  one  or  more  additional  military 
academies. 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Illinois  was 
referred  to  a  select  cornmittee,  to  consider 
and  report  thereon. 

The  committee  on  military  affairs  was  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
providing  by  law,  for  the  payment  of  proper- 
ty destroyed  during  the  Seminole  war. 

JVovember  20. 

Senate. — The  standing  committees  Avere 
appointed  by  ballot,  as  was  also  a  select  com- 
mittee on  Indian  affairs. 

Representatives. — Several  petitions  were 
presented,  among  them  one  from  Matthew 
Lyon,  praying  a  compensation  for  his  impri- 
sonment and  fine  under  the  sedition  law  of 
1798.  It  was  referred  to  the  committee  on 
the  judiciary. 

The  committee  to  which  was  referred  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  reported 
a  resolution  declaring  its  admission  into  the 
Union,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original 
states.  This  was  read  twice  and  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading. 

The  message  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States  of  January  18,  1816,  recommending 
the  confirmation  of  certain  grants  or  reserva- 
tions of  lands  by  the  friendly  Creek  Indians, 
to  major  general  Andrew  Jackson,  colonel 
Benjamin  Hawkins  and  others,  was  referred 
to  the  committee  on  private  land  claims. 

The  committee  on  public  lands  was  di- 
rected to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  pro- 
hibiting the  emigration  and  settlement  of  the 
Choctaw  tribe  of  Indians,  on  the  lands  of  the 
United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi,  until 
they  shall  have  acquired  that  right  by  ti-eaty 
with  the  United  States,  founded  on  a  cession 
of  land  east  of  the  Mississippi  by  said  Indian;;. 

The  committee  of  ways  and  means  was  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  re- 
pealing the  duty  on  salt,  imported  into  the 
United  States. 


JVovember  23. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  a  letter 
from  the  chief  justice  of  the  district  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting  a  code  of  jurisprudence  for 
the  district,  formed  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of 
Congress  of  April  29,  1816.  It  was  referred 
to  a  select  committee. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  authorising  the  employ- 


ment of  an  additional  number  of  clerks  in  the 
war  department,  not  exceeding  twelve. 

[The  reason  assigned,  was,  that  unless 
some  such  measure  were  adopted,  the  pei-- 
sons  for  whose  relief  the  pf^nsion  law  of  last 
session  was  designed,  could  not,  for  a  long 
time,  if  ever,  obtain  the  benefit  intended 
thereby;  for  that  ovving  to  tlie  deficiency  of 
clerks,  no  application  for  that  object,  since 
the  mouth  of  May  last,  had  yet  been  decided 
on,  though  several  clerks  were  constantly  em- 
ployed in  that  duty.  The  early  applications 
were  of  course  first  attended  to,  and  had  not 
3et  been  despatched.] 

The  engrossed  resolution  for  admitting  the 
state  of  Illinoi^s  into  the  Union,  was  read  a  third 
time. 

Mr.  Tallmadge,  of  New  York,  opposed  it, 
because  there  was  no  proof  given,  except  the 
preamble  in  the  constitution,  that  the  terii- 
tory  contained  the  population  required  by  the 
law  of  the  last  session.  It  was  not,  however, 
on  this  point  that  he  meant  to  rest  his  oppo- 
sition. The  principle  of  slavery  if  not  adopt- 
ed in  the  constitution,  was  at  least  not  suffi- 
ciently prohibited.  The  ordinance  for. the 
government  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the 
Ohio,  which  was  in  the  nature  of  a  convention 
between  the  United  States  and  the  people  of 
the  states  and  territories  to  be  formed  out  of 
that  territory;  provided,  that  in  the  whole 
North  Western  Territory,  there  should  be 
neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude, 
otherwise  than  as  a  punishment  for  the  com- 
mission of  crimes.  If  the  constitution  were 
found  to  comport  with  that  provision,  it  ought 
to  be  received  by  Congress:  if  not,  it  ought 
to  be  rejected.  The  sixth  article  of  the  con- 
stitution, of  the  new  state  of  Illinois,  in  each, 
of  its  tliree  sections,  he  contended,  contra- 
vened this  stipulation. 

Mr.  Poindexter,  of  Mississippi,  defended  the 
constitution,  as  being  sufficiently  opposed  to 
slavery. — In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  ob- 
served, that  with  respect  to  constitutional  pro- 
visions on  this  subject,  it  would  be  found  im- 
practicable, after  admitting  the  independence 
of  the  state,  to  prevent  it  from  framing  or 
shaping  its  constitution  as  it  thought  proper. 

Mr.  Anderson,  of  Kentucky,  stated  his  be- 
lief, that  the  population  was  of  the  required 
amount.  Congress  were  not  bound  by  any 
obligation  arising  from  a  compact  with  the 
people  of  the  North  Western  Territory,  be- 
cause no  such  compact  had  ever  been  made. 
The  conditions  reserved  by  Virginia  on  mak- 
ing a  cession  of  the  territory  to  the  United 
States,  were,  that  a  certain  number  of  states 
should  be  erected  from  the  territory,  and  all 
existing  rights  of  the  people  preserved 
There  were  slaves  in  the  territory  at  that  da)-. 
Doubts  had  arisen,  whether  under  the  stipu- 
lation made  by  Virginia,  Congi-ess  had  a  riglit 
to  prescribe  any  condition  respecting  slavery. 

Mr.  Tallmadge  replied — If  Congress  were 
bound  by  nothing  but  their  sense  of  expe- 
diency, that  tie  became  ten  thousand  times 
more  strong.  With  respect  to  the  power  of 
a  state  to  change  its  constitution,  he  -was  not 
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pTcpared  to  say  that  a  state  was  in  that  respect 
under  no  restraint.  If  a  state  were  to  chang-e 
its  constitution  and  form  itself  into  a  monar- 
chy, it  would  cease  by  ihe  very  act  to  be  a 
component  part  of  the  Union;  and  the  same 
result  wouki  follow,  he  presumed,  if  a  state 
were  to  violate  the  condition  on  which  it  was 
admitted  into  this  Union,  by  admitting  the  in- 
troduction of  slavery. 

Mr.  Harrison,  as  a  representative  from  Ohio, 
one  of  the  states  formed  from  this  territory, 
protested  against  this  doctrine.  The  people 
of  that  state  would  never  come  to  this  house 
for  jiermission  so  to  alter  their  constitution, 
as  to  permit  the  introduction  of  slavery.  They 
had  entered  into  no  compact  which  had  shorn 
the  people  of  their  sovereign  authority. 

The  bill  passed,  117  to  34.  < 

JVovember  24. 

Senate. — The  annual  report  from  the  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury  was  received. 

Mr.  Fromentin  submivted  a  resolution  re- 
questing of  the  president  of  the  United  States 
such  information  as  he  may  possess,  not  here- 
tofore communicated,  touching  the  execution 
of  so  much  of  the  first  article  of  the  late  trea- 
ty of  peace  between  his  Britannic  majesty 
and  the  United  States,  as  relates  to  the  res- 
titution of  slaves. 

Ml-.  Noble  submitted  a  resolution  to  instruct 
the  committee  on  public  lands,  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  continuing  in  force  until 
the  31st  March,  1821,  the  act  to  "  suspend 
for  a  limited  time  the  sale  or  forfeiture  of 
lands  for  failure  in  completing  the  payments 
thereon." 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
memorial  of  Matthew  Lyon,  made  a  report 
adverse  thereto,  which  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house. 

REPRESENT.4.TIVES. — Mr.  Iloplcinson,  under 
the  instruction  of  the  judiciary  committee, 
reported  a  bill  to  establish  an  uniform  sys- 
tem of  bankruptcy  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  introducing  this  bill,  Mr.  H.  re- 
marked, that  the  bill  ^vas  in  form  the  same 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  introduce  to 
the  consideration  of  Congress  at  their  last 
session.  It  was  not  his  intention,  he  said, 
to  fatigue  the  house  by  a  long  argument  at 
present;  but  he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to 
bring  the  subject  once  more  before  Con- 
gress, and  have  a  vote  taken  on  it ;  because 
the  necessities  of  the  people  demanded  it, 
and  in  the  hope  that,  during  the  recess  of 
Congress,  the  opinions  of  some  gentlemen 
might  have  changed,  from  reflection,  or  from 
information  derived  from  others,  of  the  press- 
ing occasion  for  such  a  law.  Mr.  II.  hoped 
that  gentlemen  would  not  turn  from  this  ques- 
tion with  alarm,  but  that  there  would  be  a  fair 
expression  of  the  opinion  of  Congress  on  the 
subject. 

The  bill  was  read  and  committed. 

The  committee  to  whom  the  subject  was 
referred,  reported  a  bill  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  clerks  in  the  war  department:  which 
was  twice  read  and  committed, 


The  committee  to  whom  the  subject  was 
referred,  reported  a  bill  to  authorise  the  elec- 
tion of  a  delegate  from  the  Michigan  Terri- 
tory to  Congress,  and  extending  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  the  people  of  that  territory :  which 
was  twice  read  and  committed. 

The  house  proceeded  to  the  Orbers  of  the 
Dxv  lying  over  from  the  last  session,  which 
by  a  rule  of  the  house,  are  revived  in  statu 
quo,  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  week  of  the 
present  session. . 

JVovember  25. 

Senate. — Mr.  Barbour  introduced  a  bill  to 
increase  t}ie  salaries  of  certain  officers  of  the 
government. 

Mr.  Sanford  offered  certain  resolutions  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  instructing  its  sena- 
tors and  requesting  its  representatives  to  en- 
deavour to  procure  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution,  proposed  by  North 
CaroUna,  for  districting  the  states  by  an  uni- 
form rule  for  the  election  of  representatives 
and  electors  of  president  and  vice-president, 
and  the  same  were  read. 

Mr.  Scorer  offered  certain  like  proceedings 
of  the  state  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  resolution  for  the  admission  of  Illinois 
into  the  Union,  was  I'eceived,  twice  read,  and 
referred  to  the  committee  on  public  lands,  to 
consider  and  report  thereon. 

Mr.  Goldsborough  introduced  a  resolution 
to  erect  a  monument  over  the  remains  of 
Washington,  where  they  now  he ;  it  was  read 
and  passed  to  a  second  reading. 

Mr.  Wilhams,  of  T.offeredfor consideration, 
a  resolution  to  increase  the  pay  of  the  armj'. 

Representatives. — Mr.  Spencer  offered  for 
consideration,  a  resolution  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  proceedings  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States. 

The  committee  of  ways  and  means  was  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  al- 
lowing in  cases  of  exportation  of  goods  enti- 
tled to  debenture,  the  same  time  (of  20  days) 
for  completing  the  export  entry  and  oath,  as  is 
allowed  by  the  act  of  the  20th  April  last,  for 
executing  the  export  bonds,  in  lieu  often  days 
within  wliich  it  is  now  required  that  the  said 
oath  and  entry  shaii  be  completed. 

After  a  discussion  in  committee  of  the  whole 
on  the  appointment  of  twelve  additional  clerks 
to  the  war  department,  it  was  reported  and 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading. 

It  was  stated  during  the  debate,  that  tiie 
applications  under  the  pension  act  of  last  ses- 
sion amounted  to  19,973  ;  of  which  4,200  had 
been  favourably  decided ;  3,400  had  been  re- 
jected or  suspended  for  further  evidence,  and 
12,373  remained  to  be  decided.  In  this  duty 
ten  clerks  had  been  employed,  who  had  de- 
cided on  as  many  as  possible. 

JVovember  26. 
Senate. — Tlie  joint  resolution,  to  request 
the  president  to  obtain  permission  of  the  hon, 
Bushrod  Washington  for  Congress  to  erect  a 
monument  over  the  remains  of  Washington, 
where  they  now  lie ;  and  to  authorise  him  to 
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offer  a  certain  sum  for  the  best  plan  of  a  monu- 
ment, to  be  decided  by  the  president,  the 
chief  justice,  the  secretaries  of  departments, 
and  the  attorney  general,  was  read  a  second 
time. 

JVovember  27. 

Senate. — The  bill  to  increase  the  salaries 
of  certain  officers  of  the  government  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  the  blanks  filled  with  6000 
dollars,  as  the  salary  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
state,  treasury,  war  and  navy  departments, 
3500  for  that  of  the  attorney  general,  and 
4000  dollars  for  that  of  the  postmaster  ge- 
neral. 

It  was  passed'  and  sent  to  the  other  house 
for  concurrence. 

REPREsirjfTATivEs. — After  some  other  busi- 
ness the  house  resolved  itself  into  a  committee 
of  the  whole,  on  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
heirs  of  Cai'on  de  Beaumarchais. 

[We  will  here  anticipate  the  final  fate  of 
this  bill,  which  after  frequently  occupying 
the  house,  and  exciting  a  considerable  display 
of  talent,  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  4  to 
1.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  general  opi- 
nion, that  the  merchandise  for  which  the 
heirs  claim,  was  a  gift  to  the  United  States  by 
the  government  of  France,  who  made  use  of 
the  agency  of  Beaumarchais  as  a  cover  to  the 
transaction.] 

JVove/nber  30. 
Representatives. — A   committee  was   ap- 
pointed to  inspect  the  books  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States;   and  report  upon  its  state 
and  proceedings. 

December  1. 

Senate. — Mr.  Forsyth  laid  on  the  table  the 
following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  finance 
be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
of  prohibiting  the  expoi-tation  of  the  gold  and 
silver  and  copper  coins  of  the  United  States. 

The  resolution  for  the  admission  of  the 
st^e  of  Ilhnois  into  the  union,  was  passed 
and  returned  to  the  other  house. 

Representatives. — The  committee  on  pub- 
lic lands  reported  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  Choc- 
taw tribe  of  Indians  from  settling  or  hunting 
on  the  lands  of  the  United  States,  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  which  was  twice  read  and  com- 
mitted. 

Mr.  Linn,  of  N.  J.  offered  the  following  re- 
solution : 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  appointed 
on  so  much  of  the  message  of  the  president 
of  the  United  States  as  relates  to  the  unlaw- 
ful introduction  of  slaves  into  the  United 
States,  be  instructed  to  inquii-e  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  passing  a  law  prohibiting  the 
migration  or  transportation  of  slaves  or  ser- 
vants of  colour,  from  any  state  to  any  other 
part  of  the  United  States,  in  cases  where,  by 
the  laws  of  such  state,  such  transportation  is 
prohibited. 

Mr.  Poindexter,  of  Mississippi,  objected  to 
it.    Any  man,  he  said,  had  a  i-ight  to  remove 


his  property  from  one  state  to  another,  and 
slaves  as  well  as  any  otheV  property,  if  not 
prohibited  from  doing  so  by  the  state  lav/s. 
With  these  laws  the  United  States  had  no 
right  to  interfere.  It  was  a  novel  idea  that 
thei-e  should  be  a  double  set  of  statutes  on 
the  same  subject,  one  set  by  the  states  and 
one  by  the  United  States.  How  were  the 
United  States  to  inteifere  on  this  subject? 
What  judicial  tribunal  would  they  resort  to, 
to  effect  the  object  contemplated  ^.  Any  pe- 
nal statute  they  could  pass  on  the  subject, 
could  not  be  carried  into  effect ;  and  he  was 
therefore  opposed  even  to  an  inquiry. 

Resolution  lost. — Ayes,  60. — Noes,  63. 

The  bill  for  granting  a  pension  of  60  dol- 
lars per  month  to  major  general  John  Stark, 
was  read  a  thii-d  time. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Maclay  asked  for  information. 

Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  knew  not  what  were 
the  claims  of  general  Stark.  Hoped  they 
would  be  explained  or  should  vote  against 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Harrison,  of  Ohio,  had  supposed,  thUt 
the  merits  and  revolutionary  services  of  ge- 
neral Stark  were  better  known.  He  was 
now  poor  and  aged,  and  if  aid  were  not 
soon  given,  he  would  not  live  to  enjoy  it. 
Was  it  possible,  that  an  American  Congress 
could  behold  so  distinguished  a  patriot,  sink- 
ing into  the  grave  in  the  want  of  every  neces- 
sary of  life ;  or  that  they  would  coldly  place 
him  among  the  mass  of  pensions  under  the 
general  act  of  last  session.  For  his  part,  he 
would  give  out  the  last  dollar  in  the  treasury 
for  the  relief  of  general  Stark.  With  him  it 
was  not  a  matter  of  choice  to  vote  for  the 
bill;  it  was  an  imperious  duty. 

Mr.  Livermore  stated  that  general  Stark 
was  90  years  of  age,  and  his  circumstances 
were  very  reduced. 

Mr.  Cobb  did  not  doubt  the  merits  of  gene- 
ral Stark,  but  he  had  yet  no  evidence  that  the 
petition  ought  to  be  granted.  If  the  House 
were  to  grant  petitions  to  the  old  and  infirm, 
where  would  they  stop  ?  Hereafter  the  same 
argument  may  be  applied  to  those  generals 
who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  late  war. 
The  pension  list  had  been  too  much  swelled. 
General  Stark  had  become  poor,  whether  by 
misfortune  or  misconduct,  he  had  not  heard ; 
but  if  he  had  been  so  long  supported  without 
the  aid  of  government,  he  had  no  doubt  he 
could  be  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Livermore  said,  if  the  gentleman  meant 
to  insinuate  that  general  Stark  had  become 
poor  by  fault  of  any  kind,  he  was  wholly  mis- 
take 7i. 

The  bill  was  passed  without  division,  and 
sent  to  the  senate  for  concurrence. 

December  2. 

Senate. — Mr.  Ruggles  laid  on  the  table  the 
following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  military 
affairs  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  making  provision  by  law  for  cloth- 
ing the  army  of  the  United  States  in^ domestic 
manufactures. 
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The  resolution  to  inquire  into  the  expedi- 
ency of  prohibiting'  the  exportation  of  United 
States  coins  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  authorising-  the  appointment  of  ad- 
ditional clerks  for  tlie  war  department  was 
passed. 

Kkpresentatives. — The  committee  of  ways 
.iiul  means  made  a  rejjort  adverse  to  the  abo- 
lition of  the  duty  on  salt,  which  was  commit- 
ted to  a  committee  of  the  whole. 

The  committee  of  military  affairs  reported 
a  bill  authorising  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional armory  on  the  western  waters. 

The  committee  of  public  lands  were  order- 
ed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  suspend- 
ing the  forfeiture  of  lands  for  failure  in  com- 
pleting the  payments  due  thereon  to  the 
United  States. 

In  support  of  the  ntbtion  for  inquiry,  it  was 
said,  that  from  the  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments by  the  banks  of  Ohio,  their  notes  were 
not  receivable  in  payment,  and  great  difficul- 
ty existed. 

Dece7nber  4. 
Senate. — The  senators  from  IlUnois  took 
their  seats. 

December  7. 

Senate. — >Ir.  Johnson,  of  Louisiana,  laid 
upon  the  table,  the  following  resolution : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  mili- 
tary affairs,  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  passing  a  law  authorising  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  to  take  pro- 
visional possession  of  East  Florida;  or  of  such 
parts  of  it  as  he  may  deem  essential,  now  or 
hereafter,  to  control  the  Indians,  and  to  pre- 
vent them  from  committing  hostilities  again'st 
the  United  States." 

Repuesentative's. — The  house  resolved  it- 
self into  a  committee  of  the  whole,  on  the  bill 
t')  authorise  the  apprehension  of  foreign  sea- 
men deserting  from  merchant  vessels  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  States. 

In  suppoi-t  of  the  bill,  it  was  stated,  that  in 
other  countries  there  existed  similar  regula- 
tions,  by  which  the  American  commerce  was 
benefited,  and  which  it  was  the  object  of  the 
present  bill  to  reciprocate. 

Mr.  Clay  objected  to  it,  because  it  took  for 
granted,  that  no  circumstances  could  justify  a 
sailor  for  refusing  to  perform  his  contract. 
He  might  have  quitted  the  vessel  on  account 
of  abusive  or  cruel  treatment,  and  was  he  to 
be  seized  without  inquiry,  and  returned  to 
the  captain  ?  The  eximiple  of  other  nations 
had  no  weight  with  him ;  and  if  it  had,  it 
would  be  proper  to  become  better  acquaint- 
ed with  what  they  had  done.  Let  us  above 
all  recollect,  that  whatever  we  do  should 
have  reference  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  per- 
sonal rights  that  subsists  in  our  country. 

In  reply,  it  was  urged  that  the  seaman  was 
nof  proposed  to  be  dehvered  up  without  a 
hearing,  and  that  the  magistrate  had  the  right 
to  discharge  him,  if  the  captain  -had  failed  in 
his  part  of  the  contract.  That  the  provision 
was  the  same  that  had  been  in  use  with  re- 


gard to'our  own  seamen  since  1790,  and  which 
had  till  lately  been  supposed  to  apply  equally 
to  foreigners,  and  had  been  so  acted  upon. 
But  some  late  decisions  proving  this  to  be 
erroneous,  the  defect  in  the  law  called  for  a 
remedy. 

The  debate  occupied  about  one  hour,  and 
resulted  in  a  virtual  postponement  of  the 
question. 

December  8.  "^ 

Senate. — The  senate  proceeded  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
the  judiciary,  unfavourable  to  the  petition  of 
Matthew  Lyon. 

A  motion  was  made  to  reimburse  all  who 
were  fined  under  the  sedition  law  of  179S.  It 
was  considered  by  the  supporters  of  the  mo- 
tion, that  the  law  was  unconstitutional.  An 
animated  debate  took  place  ;  but  the  Senate 
adjourned  without  taking  the  question. 

Representatives — The  committee  on  ways 
and  means  reported  a  bill  to  reduce  the  du- 
ties on  certain  wines,  and  to  declare  free  of 
duty,  books  printed  in  foreign  languages. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house,  a  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  of  "  a  system  pro- 
viding for  the  abolition  of  the  existing  Indian 
trading  establishments  of  the  United  States, 
and  providing  for  the  opening  of  the  trade  to 
individuals,  under  suitable  regulations;"  made 
In  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the  4th  of 
April  last. 

[This  report,  containing  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  trade  with  the  Indians 
has  been  carried  on,  since  the  estabhshment 
of  our  government ;  and  a  plan  for  so  con- 
ducting it  in  future,  as  to  promote  peace 
among  the  remnants  of  this  race.  Is  very  in- 
teresting, and  shall  soon  be  laid  before  our 
readers.] 

December  9. 

Senate.— The  senate  decided  20  to  17, 
against  interfering  In  any  manner  with  the 
decisions  under  the  sedition  law  of  1798. 

Representatives. — An  interesting  debate 
took  place  on  a  motion  for  releasing  the  com- 
mittee on  military  affairs,  from  the  considera- 
tion of  so  much  of  the  president's  message  as 
relates  to  the  trial  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambris- 
ter,  and  the  conduct  of  the  war  with  the  Semi- 
nole Indians,  and  for  referring  the  same  to  the 
committee  of  foreign  relations. 

It  was  contended,  that  a  war  had  been  car- 
ried on  without  the  United  States,  and  within 
the  territories  of  Spam,  and,  therefore,  it  be- 
longed to  the  committee  on  foreign  relations 
to  examine  It.  The  discussion  became  quite 
animated,  and  gradually  Involved  the  merits 
of  the  Seminole  war,  &.c.  when  the  speaker 
interposed.  The  question  was  indefinitely 
postponed. 

December  11. 
Senate. — Mr.  Tait  presented  the  memorial 
of  the  legislature  of  the  territory  of  Alabama, 
petitioning  for  permission  to  form  a  constitu- 
tion and  state  government,  and  to  be  admitted 
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Into  the  union  on  an  equal  footing  wi^h  the 
original  states. — Which  was  referred  to  a  se- 
lect committee,  with  instructions  to  bring 
in  a  bill  pursuant  to  the  prayer  of  the  me- 
morial. 

Representatives. — Mr.  Williams,  of  North 
Carolina,  moved, 

'  "  That  the  committee  on  military  affairs  be 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
reducing  the  army  of  the  United  States." 
Ordered  to  he  on  the  table. 

December  14. 

Senate. — Mr.  Sanford  laid  on  the  table,  a 
resolution  to  instruct  the  judiciary  committee 
to  inquire  what  provisions  are  necessary  to 
give  eftect  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  state  of  IlHnois. 

The  memorial  of  the  Mississippi  conven- 
tion, praying  an  extension  of  the  limits  of 
that  state  ;  and  the  counter-memorial  of  the 
legislative  council  of  Alabama,  (both  present- 
ed at  the  last  session),  were  referred  to  the 
committee  appointed  on  the  admission  of 
Alabama  into  the  union. 

Mr.  Eaton  submitted  a  resolution  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee,  to  inquire  what 
amendments  are  necessary  to  the  existing 
laws,  the  more  effectually  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  slaves  into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  King  submitted  the  following  motion 
for  consideration : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  committee  of  finance 
be,  and  they  are  hereby  instructed  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  such  alteration  in  the 
laws  concerning  the  coasting  trade,  as  shall 
authorise  ships  and  vessels  of  twenty  tons 
and  upwards,  licensed  to  trade  between  the 
different  districts  of  the  United  States,  to 
carry  on  such  trade  between  the  said  districts, 
in  the  manner  and  subject  only  to  the  regu- 
lations required  to  be  observed  in  carrying 
on  trade  from  district  to  district  in  the  same 
state,  or  from  a  district  in  one  state  to  a  dis- 
trict in  the  next  adjoining  state." 

The  president  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitted, in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of 
this  house,  a  report  of  the  secretary  of  war, 
embracing  the  correspondence  which  took 
place  between  the  governor  of  Georgia  and 
major  general  Japkson,  respecting  the  arrest, 
&c.  of  Obed  Wright.  Which  was  referred  to 
the  military  committee. 

December  15. 

Representatives. — The  speaker  laid  be- 
fore the  house,  a  report  of  the  secretary  of 
war,  made  in  obedience  to  a  resolution  of 
April  17,  directing  him  to  report  whether 
any  reduction  of  the  army  could  safely  be 
made. 

The  committee  on  public  lands,  were  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
granting  the  several  islands  in  the  Tennessee 
river,  lying  within  the  limits  of  the  Alabama 
Territory,  for  the  improvement  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  said  river. 

The  bill  authorising  the  extension  of  the 
pensions  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the 


militia,  who  fell  in  battle,  or  died  in  service, 
during  the  late  war,  for  five  years  longer, 
was  passed  and  sent  to  the  senate  for  concur- 
rence. 

A  request  for  further  information  from  the 
president  relating  to  our  affairs  with  ^pain, 
was  passed. 

December  16. 
Senate. — Mr.  Sanford  laid   on   the  table, 
the  following  motion : 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  of  commerce 
and  manul'actures,  consider  and  report,  what 
provisions  may  be  proper  for  obtaining  more 
accurate  statements  of  the  annual  exports  and 
imports  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  King  presented  the  memorial  of  the 
religious  society  of  Friends  in  New A'ork, 
petitioning  Congi'ess  to  extend  to  the  Indian 
tribes  further  protection  and  instx'uction,  8ic. 
Which  was  referred. 

The  senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  general  Stark. 

Mr.  Roberts  objected  to  the  bill,  though 
under  the  highest  sense  of  general  Stark's 
merits,  on  the  general  ground  of  being  ad- 
verse to  a  system  of  pensions,  when  not  jus- 
tified by  disabihty  incurred  in  the  public 
service ;  and  because,  in  this  instance,  the 
application  was  not  made  by  general  Stark 
himself,  but  by  others  for  him. 

Mr.  Fromentin  advocated  the  biU  earnest- 
ly. The  silence  of  general  Stark,  was  the 
most  eloquent  appeal  he  could  possibly  make 
for  support:  because  age  and  infirmity  had 
rendered  him  incapable  of  making  his  own 
petition. 

Mr.  King  rose  to  remark,  that  if  the  senate 
were  composed  altogether  of  men  of  his  age, 
he  believed  there  would  not  be  a  dissenting 
voice  against  the  bill:  because  they  would  all 
have  then,  personal  recollection  of  the  extra- 
ordinary services  of  general  Stark. 

Mr.  Smith  urged,  that  if  general  Stark  ivere 
so  near  his  end  as  -was  represented,  there  was 
the  less ,  necessity  for  this  bill,  because  he  coidd 
not  live  lo7ig  to  enjoy  it ,-  and  the  doctrine  -was 
long  since  exploded,,  that  a  ?na7i  had  use  for 
money  after  his  decease — passage  money  was  no 
longer  deemed  necessary. 

The  bill  was  passed  to  a  third  reading — 
29  to  6. 

Representatives. — It  was  resolved,  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  estabhshing  a  separate  territo- 
rial government  in  that  part  of  the  Missouri 
Territory,  called  the  Arkansas  country,  which 
is  not  included  in  the  proposed  boundary  of 
the  projected  state  of  Missouri. 

A  bill  restricting  the  number  of  passengers 
that  may  be  brought  to  this  country,  to  two 
for  every  five  tons,  and  obhging  the  captain 
to  take  on  board  a  certain  quantity  of  provi- 
sions, was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading.  "■ 

The  necessity  for  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  was  shewn,  by  several  instances  wherein 
great  mortahty  had  taken  place,  from  want  of 
proper  precaution. 
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December  17. 
S^N'ATE. — Mr.  Morrow  presented  the  me- 
morial of  the  relig-ious  society  of  Friends  of 
iMaryland,  and  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia adjacent,  praying-  some  meliorating'  mea- 
sures respecting  the  Indian  tribes  on  our 
borders.    Which  was  read,  and  refen-ed. 

December  18. 

Senate. — The  committee  appointed  on  the 
subject,  reported  a  bill  to  authorise  the  peo- 
ple of  the  territory  of  Alabama  to  form  a  con- 
stitution and  state  government,  and  for  the 
admission  of  such  state  into  the  union,  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  original  states. 

It  was  resolved,  "  that  the  message  of  the 
president  and  documents  relative  to  the  Se- 
minole war,  be  referred  to  a  select  commit- 
tee, who  shall  have  authority,  if  necessary,  to 
send  for  persons  and  papers ;  that  said  com- 
mittee inquire  relative  to  the  advance  of  the 
United  States'  troops  into  West  Florida  ; 
whether  the  officers  in  command  at  Pensa- 
cola  and  St.  Marks,  were  amenable  to  and 
under  the  control  of  Spain ;  and,  particularly, 
what  circumstances  existed  to  authorise  or 
justify  the  commanding  general  in  taking  pos- 
session of  those  posts." 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  general  Stark,  was 


IiEPRESEXTATivEs. — The  Speaker  laid  be- 
fore the  house,  the  memorial  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  territory  of  Missouri,  praying  that 
the  people  of  that  territory  may  be  authorised 
to  form  a  constitution  and  state  government, 
and  be  admitted  into  the  union. 

MASSACHUSETTS'  CLAIM. 

The  speaker  having  called  over,  among  the 
orders  of  the  day,  that  on  the  bill  providijig 
for  the  payment  of  the  claim  of  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  for  expenses  incurred  by  lier 
militia  during  the  late  war — 

Mr.  Mason,  of  Massachusetts,  begged  that 
the  order  of  the  day  might  be  passed  for  the 
present,  as  the  delegation  from  Massachu- 
setts were  desirous  of  receiving  further  docu- 
ments relative  to  the  claim. 

'["he  house,  however,  went  into  a  commit- 
tee of  the  whole,  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Clay  made  a  motion,  that  the  committee 
should  rise,  because  Mr.  Mason  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  who  reported  the  bill,  and 
it  was  usual,  in  such  cases,  to  allow  tlie  chair- 
man to  choose  his  own  time  for  calOng  it  up. 
He  hoped  the  gentlemen  in  favour  of  the  | 
claim,  might  have  time  to  prepare  themselves  i 
for  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Tallmadge  wished,  that  if  the  repoit 
wei-e  not  acted  on  at  the  preSent  ses.sion,  it 
(the  report)  should  not  be  thought  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  claim.  From  courtesy 
to  the  state,  it  was  left  to  her  immediate  re- 
presentative to  make  a  statement  of  her  own 
case  in  her  own  way.  The  report  could  not, 
.therefore,  be  considered  as  skewing  the  sense 
of  the  house.  - 

Leave  was  given  to  the  committee  to  sit 
again. 


PresiAent's  Message. 

Washington,  November  17,  1818. 

This  day,  at  12  o'clock,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitted  to  both  houses 
of  Congress,  by  his  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  J.  Mon- 
roe, the  following  Message: — 
Fellotu  Citizens  of  the  Senate, 

and  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

The  auspicious  circumstances,  under  which 
you  will  commence  the  duties  of  the  present 
session,  will  lighten  the  burthen,  inseparable 
from  the  high  trust  committed  to  you.  The 
fruits  of  the  earth  have  been  unusually  abun- 
dant; commerce  has  flourished;  the  revenue 
has  exceeded  the  most  favourable  anticipation, 
and  peace  and  amity  are  preserved  with  fo- 
reign nations,  on  conditions  just  and  honour- 
able to  our  country.  For  these  inestimable 
blessings,  we  cannot  but  be  grateful  to  that 
Providence  which  watches  over  the  destinies 
of  nations. 

As  the  term  limited  for  the  operation  of  the 
commercial  convention  with  Great  Britain  will 
expire  early  in  the  month  of  July  next,  and 
it  was  deemed  important  that  there  should  be 
no  interval,  during  which,  that  portio'h  of  our 
commerce  which  was  provided  for  by  that 
convention  should  not  be  regulated,  either  by 
arrangement  between  the  two  governments, 
or  by  the  authority  of  congress,  the  minister 
of  the  United  States  at  London,  was  instruct- 
ed, early  in  the  last  summer,  to  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  British  government  to  the  sub- 
ject, with  a  view  to  that  object.  He  was  in- 
structed to  propose,  also,  that  the  negotiation 
which  it  was  wished  to  open,  might  extend  to 
the  general  commerce  of  the  two  countries, 
and  to  every  other  interest  and  unsettled  dif- 
ference between  them;  particularly  those  re- 
lating to  impi-essment,  tiie  fisheries,  and  boun- 
daries, in  the  hope  that  an  arrangement  might 
be  made,  on  principles  of  reciprocal  advan- 
tage, which  might  comprehend,  and  provide 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  for  all  these  high 
concerns.  I  have  tlie  satisfaction  to  state,  that 
the  proposal  was  received  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment in  the  spirit  which  prompted  it;  and 
that  a  negotiation  has  been  opened  at  Lon- 
don, embracing  all  these  objects.  On  full 
consideration  of  the  great  extent  and  magni- 
tude of  the  trust,  it  "was  thought  proper  to 
commit  it  to  not  less  than  two  of  our  distin- 
guished citizen.s,  and,  ii\  consequence,  the 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  at  Paris,  has  been 
associated  with  our  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary,  at  London;  to  both 
of  whom  corresponding  instructions  have  been 
given,  and  they  are  now  engaged  in  the  dis- 
charge of  its  duties.  It  is  proper  to  add,  that, 
to  prevent  any  inconvenience  resulting  from 
the  delay  incident  to  a  negotiation  on  so  many 
important  subjects,  it  was  agreed,  before 
entering-  on  it,  that  the  existing  convention 
should  be  continued  for  a  term  not  less  than 
eight  years. 

Our  relations  with  Spain  remain  nearly  in 
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the  state  in  which  they  were  at  the  close  of 
the  last  session.  The  convention  of  1802,  pro- 
viding for  the  adjustment  of  a  certain  portion 
of  the  claims  of  our  citizens  for  injuries  sus- 
tained by  spohation,  and  so  long  suspended 
by  the   Spanish  government,    has  at  length 
been  ratified  by  it;  but  no  arrangement  has 
yet  been  made  for  the  payment  of  another 
portion  of  like  claims,  not  less  extensive  or 
well  founded,  or  for  other  classes  of  claims, 
or  for  the  settlement  of  boundaries.     These 
subjects  have  again  been  brought  under  con- 
sideration in  both  countries,   but  no  agree- 
ment has  been  entered  into  i-especting  them. 
In  the   mean   time,    events   have    occurred, 
which  clearly  pi'ove  the  ill  effects  of  the  po- 
Ecy,  whic^i  that  government  has  so  long  pur- 
sued, on  the  friendly  relations  of  the  two 
countries,  which,  it  is  presumed,  it  is  at  least 
of  as  much  importance  to   Spain,  as  to  the 
United  States,  to  maintain.     A  state  of  things 
has  existed  in  the  Floridas,  the  tendency  of 
which  has  been  obvious  to  all  who  have  paid 
the    shghtest   attention   to   the   progress  of 
affairs  in  that  quarter.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  those  provinces  to  which  the  Spanish  title 
extends,  the  government  of  Spain  has  scarce- 
ly been  felt.     Its  authority  has  been  confined, 
almost  exclusively,  to  the  walls  of  Pensacola 
and  St.  Augustine,  within  which  only  small 
garrisons  have  been  maintained.  Adventurers 
from  every  country,    fugitives  from  justice, 
and  absconding  slaves,  have  found  an  asylum 
there.  Several  tribes  of  Indians,  sti-ong-  in  the 
number  of  their  warriors,  remarkable  for  their 
ferocity,  and  whose  settlements  extend  to  our 
limits,  inhabit  those  provinces.   These  differ- 
ent hordes  of  people,  connected  together, 
disregarding  on  the  one  side,  the  authority 
of  Spain,  and  protected  on  the  other  by  an 
imaginary  line  which  separates  Florida  from 
the  United    States,   have  violated  our   laws 
prohibiting  the  introduction  of  slaves,  have 
practised  various  frauds  on  our  revenue,  and 
committed   every   kind  of   outrage   on   our 
peaceable  citizens,  which  their  proximity  to 
us  enabled  them  to  perpetrate.  The  invasion 
of  Ameha  Island  last  year  by  a  small  band  of 
adventurers,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and 
fifty  in  number,  who  wrested  it  from  the  in- 
considerable Spanish  force  stationed  there, 
and  held  it  several  months,  during  which,  a 
single  feeble  effort  only  was  made  to  recover 
it,  which  failed,  cleai-ly  proves  how  complete- 
ly extinct  the  Spanish  authority  had  become, 
as  the  conduct  of  those  adventurers,  while  in 
possession  of  the  island,  as  distinctly  shows 
the  pernicious  purposes  for  which  their  com- 
binations had  been  formed. 

This  country  had  in  fact  become  the  thea- 
tre of  every  species  of  lawless  adventure. 
With  little  population  of  its  own,  the  Spanish 
authority  almost  extinct,  and  the  colonial  gov- 
ernments in  a  state  of  revolution,  having  no 
pretension  to  it,  and  sufficieiitly  employed  in 
their  own  concerns,  it  was,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, derelict,  and  the  object  of  cupidity  to 
every  adventurer.  A  system  of  buccaneering 
was  rapidly  organizing  over  it,  which  me- 


naced, in  its  consequences,  tiie  lawful  coia- 
merce  of  every  nation,  and  particularly  of  the 
United  States;  while  it  presented  a  tempta- 
tion to  every  people,  on  whose  seduction  its 
success  principally  depended.  In  regard  to 
the  United  States,  the  pernicious  effect  of  this 
unlawful  combination,  was  not  confined  to  the 
ocean ;  the  Indian  tribes  have  constituted  the 
effective  force  in  Florida.  With  tliese  tribes 
these  adventurers  had  formed,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, a  connexion,  with  a  view  to  avail  them- 
selves of  that  force  to  promote  their  own  pro- 
jects of  accumulation  and  aggrandizement.  It 
is  to  the  interference  of  some  of  these  adven- 
turers, in  misrepresenting  the  claims  and 
titles  of  the  Indians  to  land,  and  in  practising 
on  their  savage  propensities,  that  the  Semi- 
nole war  is  principally  to  be  traced.  Men  who 
thus  connect  themselves  with  savage  commu- 
nities, and  stimulate  them  to  war,  which  is 
always  attended  on  their  part  with  acts  of 
barbarity  the  most  shocking,  deserve  to  be 
viewed  in  a  worse  light  than  the  savages. 

They  would  certainly  have  no  claim  to  an 
immunity  from  the  punishment,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  warfare  practised  by 
the  savages,  might  justly  be  inflicted  on  the 
savages  themselves. 

If  the  embarrassments  of  Spain  prevented 
her  from  making  an  indemnity  to  our  citi- 
zens, for  so  long  a  time,  from  her  treasury, 
for  their  losses  by  spohation  and  otherwise,  it 
was  always  in  her  power  to  have  provided 
it,  by  the  cession  of  this  territory.  Of  this 
her  government  has  been  repeatedly  ap- 
prised ;  and  the  cession  was  the  more  to  be 
anticipated,  as  Spain  must  have  known,  that 
in  ceding  it,  she  would,  in  effect,  cede  what 
had  become  of  little  value  to  her,  and  would 
likewise  relieve  herself  from  the  important 
obligation  secured  by  the  treaty  of  1795,  and 
all  other  compromitments  respecting  it.  If 
the  United  States,  from  consideration  of  these 
embarrassments,  declined  pressing  their  claims 
in  a  spirit  of  hostility,  the  motive  ought,  at 
least,  to  have  been  duly  appreciated  by  the 
government  of  Spain.  It  is  well  known  to  her 
government,  that  other  powers  have  made  to 
the  United  States  an  indemnity  for  like  losses, 
sustained  by  their  citizens  at  the  same  epoch. 
There  is,  nevertheless,  a  limit,  beyond 
which,  this  spirit  of  amity  and  forbearance 
can,  in  no  instance,  be  justified.  If  it  was 
proper  to  rely  on  amicable  negotiation  for  an 
indemnity  for  losses,  it  would  not  have  been 
so,  to  have  permitted  the  inability  of  Spain 
to  fulfil  her  engagements,  and  to  sustain  her 
authority  in  the  Floridas,  to  be  perverted  by 
foreign  adventurers  and  savages,  to  purposes 
so  destructive  to  the  fives  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens, and  the  highest  interests  of  the  United 
States.  The  right  of  self-defence  never  ceases. 
It  is  among  the  rnost  sacred,  and  alike  neces- 
sary to  nations  and  to  individuals.  And  whe- 
ther the  attack  be  made  by  Spain  herself,  or 
by  those  who  abuse  her  power,  its  obfigation 
is  not  the  less  strong.  The  invaders  of  Ame- 
ha Island  had  assumed  a  popular  and  respect- 
ed title,  vmder  which  tiiey  might  approach 
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and  wound  us.  As  their  object  was  distinctly 
seen,  and  the  duty  imposed  on  the  Executive 
by  an  existing  law,  was  profoundly  felt,  that 
mask  was  not  permitted  to  protect  them.  It 
was  thought  incumbent  on  the  United  States, 
to  suppress  the  establishment,  and  it  was  ac- 
cordingly done.  The  combination  in  Florida, 
for  tlie  unlawfiJ  purposes  stated;  the  acts 
perpetrated  by  tliat  combination ;  and,  above 
all,  the  incitement  of  the  Indians  to  massacre 
our  fellow  citizens,  of  every  age,  and  of  both 
sexes,  merited  a  like  treatment,  and  received 
it.  In  pursuing  these  savages  to  an  imaginary 
line,  in  the  woods,  it  would  have  been  the 
height  of  folly  to  have  suffered  that  hne  to 
protect  them.  Had  that  been  done,  the  war 
could  never  cease.  Even  if  the  territory  had 
been  exclusively  that  of  Spain,  and  her  power 
complete  over  it,  we  had  a  right,  by  the  law 
of  nations,  to  follow  the  enemy  on  it,  and 
to  subdue  him  there.  But  the  territory  be- 
longed, in  a  certain  sense,  at  least,  to  the 
savage  enemy  who  inhabited  it ;  the  power 
of  Spain  had  ceased  to  exist  over  it,  and  pro- 
tection was  sought,  under  her  title,  by  those 
who  had  committed  on  our  citizens  hostilities, 
which  she  was  bound  by  treaty  to  have  pre- 
vented, but  had  not  the  power  to  prevent. 
To  have  stopped  at  that  hne,  would  have 
given  new  encouragement  to  these  savages, 
andnew  vigour  to  the  whole  combination  ex- 
isting there,  in  the  prosecution  of  aJl  its  per- 
nicious purposes. 

In  suppi'essing  the  establishment  at  Amelia 
Island,  no  unfriendliness  was  manifested  to- 
wards Spain,  because  the  post  was  taken  from 
a  force  which  had  wrested  it  from  her.  The 
measure,  it  is  true,  was  not  adopted  in  con- 
cert with  the  Spanish  government,  or  those 
in  authority  under  it,  because,  in  transactions 
connected  with  the  war  in  which  Spain  and 
her  colonies  are  engaged,  it  was  thought 
proper,  in  doing  justice  to  the  United  States, 
to  maintain  a  strict  impartiahty  towards  both 
the  belligerent  parties,  without  consulting  or 
acting  in  concert  with  either.  It  gives  me 
pleasure  to  state,  that  the  governments  of 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Venezuela,  whose  names 
were  assumed,  have  explicitly  disclaimed  all 
participation  in  those  measures,  and  even  the 
knowledge  of  them,  until  communicated  by 
this  government,  and  have  also  expressed 
their  satisfaction,  that  a  course  of  proceeding 
had  been  suppressed,  which,  if  justly  imputa- 
ble to  them,  would  dishonour  their  cause. 

In  authorising  Major  General  Jackson  to 
enter  Florida,  in  pursuit  of  the  Seminoles, 
care  was  taken  not  to  encroach  on  the  rights 
of  Spain.  I  regret  to  have  to  add,  that  in  ex- 
ecuting this  order,  facts  were  disclosed  re- 
specting the  conduct  of  the  officers  of  Spain, 
in  authority  there,  in  encouraging  the  war, 
furnishing  munitions  of  war,  and  other  sup- 
plies to  carry  it  on,  and  in  other  acts  not  less 
marked,  which  evinced  the  participation  in 
the  hostile  pui-poses  of  that  combination,  and 
justified  the  confidence  with  which  it  in- 
spired the  savages,  that  by  these  officers  they 
would  be  protected.    A  conduct  so  incom- 


patible with  the  friendly  relations  existing 
between  the  two  countries,  particularly  with 
the  positive  obligation  of  the  fifth  article  of 
the  treaty  of  1795,  by  which  Spain  was  bound 
to  restrain,  even  by  force,  those  savages  from 
acts  of  hostility  against  the  United  States, 
could  not  fail  to  evcite  surprise.  The  com- 
manding general  was  convinced,  i  that  he 
should  fail  in  his  object,  that  he  should  in 
effect  accomplisli  nothing,  if  he  did  not  de- 
prive  those  savages  of  the  resources  on  which 
they  had  calculated,  and  of  the  protection  on 
which  they  had  relied,  in  making  the  war. 
As  all  the  documents  relating  to  this  occur- 
rence will  be  laid  before  Congress,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  into  further  detail  re- 
specting it. 

Although  the  reasons  which  induced  Major 
General  Jackson  to  take  these  posts,  were 
duly  a])preciated,  there  was,  nevertheless,  no 
hesitation  in  deciding  on  the  course  which  it 
became  the  government  to  pursue.  As  there 
was  reason  to  believe  that  the  commanders 
of  these  posts  have  violated  their  instructions, 
there  was  no  disposition  to  impute  to  their 
government  a  conduct  so  unprovoked  and 
hostile.  An  order  was  in  consequence  issued 
to  the  general  in  command  there,  to  dehver 
the  posts;  Pensacola,  unconditionall)',  to  any 
person  duly  authorised  to  receive  it;  and 
St.  Marks,  which  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Indian 
country,  on  the  arrival  of  a  competent  force 
to  defend  it  against  those  savages  and  their 
associates. 

In  entering  Florida,  to  suppress  this  com- 
bination, no  idea  was  entertained  of  hostility 
to  Spain;  and,  however  justifiable  the  com- 
manding general  was,  in  consequence  of  the 
misconduct  of  the  Spanish  officers,  in  enter- 
ing St.  Mai'ks  and  Pensacola,  to  terminate  it, 
by  proving  to  the  savages  and  their  associates, 
that  they  should  not  be  protected  even  there; 
yet  the  amicable  i-elations  existing  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain,  could  not  be 
altered  by  that  act  alone.  By  ordering  the 
restitution  of  the  posts,  those  relations  were 
preserved.  To  a  change  of  them,  the  power 
of  the  Executive  is  deemed  incompetent;  it 
is  vested  in  Congress  only. 

By  this  measure,  so  promptly  taken,  due 
respect  was  shown  to  the  government  of 
Spain.  The  misconduct  of  her  officers  has 
not  been  imputed  to  her.  She  was  enabled 
to  review  with  candour  her  relations  with  the 
United  States,  and  her  own  situation,  particu- 
larly in  respect  to  the  territory  in  question, 
with  the  dangers  inseparable  from  it;  and 
regarding  the  losses  we  have  sustained,  for 
which  indemnity  has  been  So  long  withheld, 
and  the  injuries  we  have  suffered  through 
that  territory,  and  her  means  of  redress,  she 
was  hkewlse  enabled  to  take,  with  honour, 
the  course  best  calculated  to  do  justice  to 
the  United  States,  and  to  promote  her  own 
welfare. 

Copies  of  the  instructions  to  the  command- 
ing general;  of  his  correspondence  with  the 
Secretary  of  War,  explaining  his  motives,  and 
justifying  his  conduct,  witSi  a  copy  of  the 
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proceedings  of  the  ^courts  martial  in  the  trial 
of  Arbilthnot  and  Ambrister;  and  of  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  njinister  plenipotentiary  of  Spain, 
near  this  government;  and  of  the  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  at  Ma- 
drid, with  the  governmeint  of  Spain,  will  be 
laid  before  Congress. 

The  civil  war  which  has  so  long  prevailed 
"between  Spain  and  the  provinces  in  South 
America,  still  continues,  without  any  prospect 
of  its  speedy  termination.  The  information 
respecting  the  condition  of  those  countries, 
which  has  been  collected  by  the  Commis- 
sioners recently  returned  from  thence,  will 
be  laid  before  Congress,  in  copies  of  their 
repoi-ts,  with  such  information  as  has  been 
received  from  other  agents  of  the  United 
States. 

It  appears  from  these  communications,  that 
.  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  declared 
itself  independent  in  July,  1816,  having  pre- 
viously exercised  the  power  of  an  indepen- 
dent government,  though  in  the  name  of  the 
king  of  Spain,  from  the  year  1810;  that  the 
Banda  Oriental,  Entre  Reos,  and  Paraguay, 
with  the  city  of  Santa  Fee,  all  of  which  are 
also  independent,  are  uncdnnectefl  with  the 
present  government  of  Buenos  Ayres;  that 
Chili  has  declared  itself  independent,  and  is 
closely  connected  with  Buenos  Ayres ;  that 
Venezuela  has  also  declared  itself  indepen- 
dent, and  now  maintains  the  conflict  with 
various  success;  and  that  the  remaining  parts 
of  South  America,  except  Monte  Video,  and 
such  other  portions  of  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
La  Plata  as  are  held  by  Portugal,  are  still  in 
the  possession  of  Spain,  or,  in  a  certain  de- 
gree, under  her  influence. 

Bv  a  circular  note,  addressed  by  the  minis- 
ters" of  Spain  to  the  allied  powers  with  whom 
they  are  respectfully  accredited,  It  appears, 
that  the  allies  have  undertaken  to  mediate 
between  Spain  and  the  South  American  pro- 
vinces; and  that  the  manner  and  extent  of 
their  interposition  would  be  settled  by  a 
congress,  which  was  to  have  met  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  in  September  last.  From  the 
general  policy  and  course  of  proceeding  ob- 
served by  the  allied  powers,  in  regard  to  this 
contest,  it  is  inferred,  that  they  will  confine 
their  interposition  to  the  expression  of  their 
sentiments,  abstaining  from  tlie  apphcation 
of  force.  I  state  this  impression,  that  force 
will  not  be  ajjplied,  with  the  greater  satisfac- 
tion, because  it  is  a  course  more  consistent 
with  justice,  and  likewise,  authorises  a  hope, 
that  the  calamities  of  the  war  will  be  con- 
fined to  the  parties  only,  and  will  be  of  short 
duration. 

From  the  view  taken  of  this  subject,  found- 
ed on  all  t)ie  information  that  we  have  been 
able  to  obtain,  there  is  good  cause  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  course  heretofore  pursued 
by  the  United  States,  in  regard  to  this  con- 
test, and  to  conclude  that  it  is  proper  to 
adhere  to  it,  especially  in  the  present  state 
of  affairs. 


I  have  great  satisfaction  in  stating,  that 
our  relations  with  France,  Russia,  and  otlier 
powers,  continue  on  the  most  friendly  basis. 

In  our  domestic  concerns,  we  have  ample 
cause  of  satisfaction.     The  receipts  into  the     j 
treasury,  during  tlie  three  first  quarters  of    | 
the  year,  have  exceeded  seventeen  millions    ' 
of  dollars. 

After  satisfying  all  the  demands  which 
have  been  made  under  existing  appropria- 
tions, including  the  final  extinction  of  the  old 
six  per  cent,  stock,  and  the  redemption  of  a 
moiety  of  the  Louisiana  debt,  it  is  estimated 
that  there  will  remain  in  the  treasury,  on  the 
first  day  of  January  next,  more  than  two 
millions  of  dollars. 

It  is  ascertained,  that  the  gross  revenue 
which  has  accrued  from  the  customs,  during 
the  same  period,  amounts  to  twenty-one  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  that  the  revenue  of  the 
whole  year  may  be  estimated  at  not  less  than 
twenty-six  millions.  The  sale  of  the  public 
lands,  during  the  year,  has  also  greatly  ex- 
ceeded, both  in  quantity  and  price,  that  of 
any  foi-mer  year;  and  there  is  just  reason  to 
expect,  a  progressive  improvement  in  that 
source  of  revenue. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know,  that  although  the 
annual  expenditure  has  been  increased,  by 
the  act  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  pro- 
viding for  revolutionary  pensions,  to  an 
amount  about  equal  to  the  proceeds  of  the 
int^i'nal  duties,  which  were  then  repealed, 
the  revenue  for  the  ensuing  year  will  be 
proportionably  augmented ;  and  that,  whilst 
the  public  expenditure  will  probably  remain 
stationary,  each  successive  year  will  add  to 
the  national  resources,  by  the  ordinary  in- 
crease of  our  population,  and  by  the  gradual 
development  of  our  latent  sources  of  national 
prosperity. 

The  strict  execution  of  the  revenue  laws, 
resulting  principally  from  the  salutary  provi- 
sions of  the  act  of  the  20th  April  last,  amend- 
ing the  several  collection  laws,  has,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, secured  to  domestic  manufactures  all 
the  relief  that  can  be  derived  from  the  duties, 
which  have  been  imposed  upon  foreign  mer- 
chandise, for  their  protection.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  relief,  several  branches  of 
this  important  national  interest  have  assumed 
greater  activity,  and,  although  it  is  hoped 
that  others  will  gi-adually  revive,  and  ulti- 
mately triumph  over  every  obstacle,  yet  the 
expediency  of  granting  further  protection  is 
submitted  to  your  consideration. 

The  measures  of  defence,  authorised  by  ex- 
isting laws,  have  been  pursued  with  the  zeal  ^ 
and  acti\ity  due  to  so  important  an  object, 
and  with  all  the  despatch  practicable  in  so  ex- 
tensive and  great  an  undertaldng.  The  sur- 
vey of  our  maritime  and  inland  frontiers  has 
been  continued ;  and  at  the  points  where  it  ~ 
was  decided  to  erect  fortifications,  the  work 
has  been  commenced,  and,  in  some  instances, 
considerable  progress  has  been  made.  In 
compliance  with  resolutions  of  the  last  ses- 
sion, the  board  of  commissioners  were  direct-- 
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ed  to  examine  in  a  particular  manner  the  parts 
of  the  boast  therein  designated,  and  to  report 
their  opinion  of  the  most  suitable  sites  for  two 
naval  depots.  This  work  is  in  a  train  of  exe- 
cution. The  opinion  of  the  board  on  this  sub- 
ject, with  a  plan  of  all  the  works  necessary  to 
a  general  system  of  defence,  so  far  as  it  has 
been  formed,  will  be  laid  before  Congress,  in 
a  report  from  the  proper  department,  as  soon 
as  it  can  be  prepared. 

In  conformity  with  the  appropriations  of 
the  last  session,  treaties  have  been  formed 
with  the  Quapaw  tribe  of  Indians,  inhabiting 
the  country  on  the  Arkansaw,  and  with  the 
Great  and  Little  Osages  north  of  the  White 
river;  with  the  tribes  in  the  state  of  Indiana; 
with  the  several  tribes  within  tlie  state  of 
Ohio,  and  the  :Michigan  territory ;  and  with 
the  Chickasaws;  by  which  very  extensive  ces- 
sions of  territory  have  been  made  to  tlie  Unit- 
ed States.  Negotiations  are  now  depending 
with  the  tribes  in  the  Illinois  territory;  and 
with  the  Choctaws,  by  which  it  is  expected 
that,  other  extensive  cessions  will  be  made. — 
I  take  great  interest  in  stating  that  the  ces- 
sions ah"eady  made,  which  are  considered  so 
important  to  the  United  States,  have  been 
obtained  on  conditions  very  satisfactory  to  the 
Indians. 

With  a  view  to  the  secuiity  of  our  inland 
frontiers,  it  has  been  thought  expedient  to 
establish  strong  posts  at  the  mouth  pf  the 
Yellow  Stone  river,  and  at  the  Mandan  vil- 
lage, on  the  Missouri;  and  at  the  mouth  of 
St.  Peters,  on  the  Mississippi,  at  no  gi-eat  dis- 
tance from  our  northern  boundaries.  It  can 
hardly  be  presumed,  while  such  posts  are 
maintained  in  the  rear  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
that  they  will  venture  to  attack  our  peacea- 
'  ble  inhabitants.  A  strong  hope  is  entertain- 
ed that  this  measure  will  likfe wise  be  produc- 
tive of  much  good  to  the  tribes  themselves; 
especially  in  promoting  the  great  object  of 
their  civihzatlon.  Experience  has  clearly  de- 
monstrated, that  independent  savage  commu- 
nities cannot  long  exist  within  the  limits  of  a 
civilized  population.  The  progress  of  the 
latter  has,  almost  invariably,  terminated  in  the 
extinction  of  the  former,  especially  of  the 
tribes  belonging  to  our  portion  of  this  hemis- 
phere, among  whom,  loftiness  of  sentiment, 
and  gallantry  in  action,  have  been  conspicu- 
ous. To  civilize  them,  and  even  to  prevent 
their  extinction,  it  seems  to  be  indispensable 
that  their  independence,  as  communities, 
should  cease,  and  that  the  control  of  the 
United  States  over  them  should  be  complete 
and  undisputed.  The  hunter  state  will  then 
be  more  easily  abandoned,  and  recourse  will 
be  had  to  the  acquisition  and  culture  of  land, 
and  to  other  pursuits  tenditig  to  dissolve  the 
ties  which  connect  them  together  as  a  savage 
community,  and  to  give  a  new  character  to 
every  individual.  I  present  this  subject  to 
the  consideration  of  Congress,  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  it  may  be  found  expedient  and 
practicable  to  adopt  some  benevolent  provi- 
sions, having  these  objects  in  view,  relative 
to  the  tribes  within  our  settlements. 


It  has  been  necessary  during  the  present 
year,  to  maintain  a  strong  naval  force  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  to  send  some  public  ships  along  the 
southern  coast,  and  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  By 
these  means  amicable  relations  with  the  Bar- 
bxiry  powers  have  been  preserved,  our  qom- 
merce  has  been  protected,  and  our  rights  re- 
spected.  The  augmentation  of  our  navy  is 
advancing  with  a  steady  progress,  towards 
the  limit  contemplated  by  law. 

I  communicate  with  great  satisfaction,  the 
accession  of  another  state,  Illinois,  to  our 
Union,  because  I  perceive,  from  the  proof  af- 
forded by  the  additions  already  made,  the  re- 
gular progress  and  sure  consummation  of  a 
pohcy,  of  which  history  affords  no  example, 
and  of  which  the  good  effect  cannot  be  too 
highly  estimated.  By  extending  our  govern- 
ment, on  the  principles  of  our  constitution, 
over  the  vast  territory  within  our  limits,  ort 
the  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi,  and  its  nume- 
rous streams,  new  hfe  and  vigour  are  infused 
into  every  part  of  our  system.  By  increasing 
the  number  of  the  states,  the  confidence  of 
the  state  governments  in  their  own  seciuity 
is  increased,  and  their  jealousy  of  the  national 
government  proportionably  diminished.  The 
impracticabihty  of  one  consolidated  govern- 
ment for  this  great  and  growing  nation,  will 
be  more  apparent,  and  will  be  universally  ad- 
mitted. Incapable  of  exercising  local  autho- 
rity, except  for  general  purposes,  the  general 
government  will  no  longer  be  dreaded.  In 
those  cases  of  a  local  nature,  and  for  all  the 
great  purposes  for  which  it  was  instituted,  its 
authority  will  be  cherished.  Each  govern- 
ment will  acquire  new  force  and  a  greater 
freedom  of  action,  within  its  proper  sphere. 
Other  inestimable  advantages  will  follow; 
our  produce  will  be  augmented  to  an  incal- 
culable amount,  in  articles  of  the  greatest  va- 
lue for  domestic  use  and  foreign  commerce. 
Our  navigation  will,  in  like  degree,  be  increas- 
ed; and,  as  the  shipping  of  the  Atlantic  states 
will  be  employed  in  the  transportation  of  the 
vast  produce  of  the  w;estern  country,  even 
those  parts  of  the  United  States  which  are 
the  most  remote  from  each  otlier  will  be  fur- 
ther bound  together  by  the  strongest  ties 
which  mutual  interest  can  create. 

The  situation  of  this  District,  it  is  thought, 
requires  the  attention  of  Congress.  By  the 
Constitution,  the  power  of  legislation  is  ex- 
clusively vested  in  the  Congi-ess  of  the  Un'.t 
ed  States.  In  the  exercise  of  this  power,  in. 
which  the  people  have  no  participation,  Con- 
gress legislate  in  all  cases,  directly,  on  the 
local  concerns  of  the  district.  As  this  is  a  de- 
parture, for 'a  special  purpose,  from  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  our  system,  it  may  merit  con- 
sideration, whetlier  an  arrangement  better 
adapted  to  the  principles  of  our  government 
and  to  the  particular  interest  of  the  people, 
may  not  be  devised,  which  will  neither  in- 
fringe the  constitution,  nor  aff"ect  the  object 
which  the  provision  in  question  was  intended 
to  secure.  The  growing  population,  already 
considerable,  and  the  increasing  business  cf 
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the  district,  which  it  is  believed  already  in- 
terferes with  the  deliberations  of  Congress  on 
great  national  concerns,  furnish  additional 
motives  for  recommending  this  subject  to 
your  consideration. 

When  we  view  the  great  blessings  with 
■which  our  country  has  been  favoured,  those 
which  we  now  enjoy,  and  the  means  which 
we  possess  of  handing  them  down,  unimpair- 
ed, to  our  latest  postei-ity,  our  attention  is  ir- 
resistibly drawn  to  the  source  from  whence 
they  flow.  Let  us  then  unite  in  offering  our 
most  grateful  acknowledgments  for  these 
blessings  to  the  Divine  Author  of  all  good. 

JAMES  MONROE. 
J\rovember  17th,  1818. 


GoveicivoY's  Message. 

Harrisburgh,  Dec.  3,  1818. 

This  day,  at  12  o'clock,  the  Governor  trans- 
mitted to  both  houses  of  the  Legislature,  by 
the    Secretary   of  the  Comi^fionwealth,  the 
following  message : — 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 

the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvajiia. 
Fellow  Citizens: — 

The  beneficence  of  Divine  Providence  con- 
tinues to  be  extended  to  our  country  in  the 
general  diffusion  of  health,  the  blessings'  of 
peace,  and  the  abundant  fruits  of  the  earth, 
and  demands  our  devout  acknowledgments. 

In  observing  the  federal  administration, 
pursuing  an  enlightened  and  impartial  course 
of  policy,  neither  indulging  ambition,  nor 
evincing  timidity  ;  ready  to  do  justice  to 
other  nations,  and  to  redress  the  wrongs  and 
maintain  the  riglits  and:-independence  of  our 
own  ;  and  as  public  agents  of  Pennsylvania, 
witnessing  the  protection  which  every  worthy 
man  enjoys  in  his  person,  his  religion,  his 
labour  and  his  property,  and  tracing  the 
gradual  extension  of  her  settlements,  and  the 
rapid  progress  of  internal  improvement ;  a 
fair  occasion  is  presented  to  us  for  mutual 
congratulation. 

This  period  of  tranquillity  and  prosperity 
Eff6rQS  an  opportunity,  and  strongly  invites 
us  to  persevere  in  the  measures  that  have 
been  commenced,  and  to  adopt  such  others 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  happiness  of  the  people;  the  true 
and  legitimate  end  of  a  republican  govei-n- 
ment.  To  the  attainment  of  this,  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  system  of  education,  as  enjoined 
by  the  constitution,  is  essential,  and  has  been 
but  partiidly  complied  with.  It  is  a  fact  of 
general  notoriety,  that  there  is  not  a  seminary 
of  learning  in  the  interior  of  the  state,  in 
which  the  preparatory  educ'ation  considered 
by  sevei-al  sects  of  christians  as  indispensable 
to  the  Ucensing  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  or 
w^hich  is  necessary  for  the  higher  branches  of 
mechanics,  can  be  acquired.  Of  course  ma- 
ny of  our  youth  who  have  those  pursuits  in 


view,  as  well  as  others  who  are  desirous  of 
obtaining  a  liberal  education,  resort  to  the 
colleges  of  our  sister  states,  thereby  adding 
to  the  expense  of  their  collegiate  education, 
and  withdrawing  the  amount  of  it  from  the 
circulating  medium  of  our  own  state.  The 
cause  of  religion,  therefore,  the  interests  of 
general  science,  and  of  the  useful  and  orna- 
mental arts,  as  well  as  the  principles  of  eco- 
nomy, urge  me  to  suggest  for  your  considera- 
tion, either  the  relieving  of  Dickinson  Col- 
lege, at  Carhsle,  from  its  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments, '  so  as  to  enable  it  to  resume  its 
functions  on  a  secure  and  respectable  basis ; 
or,  what  might  be  more  conducive  to  the 
credit  of  the  commonwealth,  and  to  the  pub- 
lic benefit,  the  consolidating  the  funds  and  in- 
terests of  two  or  more  of  our  hterary  institu- 
tions, under  such  modifications  as  they  would 
approve,  and  establishing  an  university  in  a 
central  part  of  the  state.  An  institution  of 
this  nature,  should  be  endowed  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  tutors  or  professors  may  not  be 
entirely  dependant  on  the  casual  profit  of 
tuition,  or  the  number  of  students,  which 
might  operate  against  the  maintenance  of 
good  order  and  discipline,  nor  yet  so  liberal- 
ly that  they  would  have  no  motive  left  for  in- 
dividual exertion  ;  and  its  departments  should 
be  so  an-anged  that  the  different  grades  of 
education,  from  the  rudiments  of  grammar, 
to  the  highest  scientific  and  professional 
learning,  might  be  attained. 

To  provide  for  the  education  of  the  poor, 
gratuitously,  is  also  a  duty  equally  imperative 
and  important.  This  subject  has  at  diffei-ent 
periods,  occupied  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lature ;  but  the  measures  hitherto  adopted, 
have  not  proved  commensurate  with  the  lau- 
dable motives  by  which  they  were  dictated. 
The  diversity  of  languages,  taught  in  the 
state,  with  other  circumstances,  present  great 
difficulties  in  establishing  a  general  system, 
that  would  be  wholly  free  from  objection ; 
but,  I  trust,  they  are  not  insui-mountable. — 
Concentrating,  as  you  do,  a  knowledge  of  the 
local  situation  and  views  of  the  people  in  eve- 
ry quarter  of  the  state,  aided  by  the  light  de- 
rived from  experiments  made  by  your  prede- 
cessors, you  must  be  competent,  and  I  trust, 
desirous,  to  devise  a  system  that  will  accom- 
modate the  wants,  and  favour  the  wishes  of 
every  section  of  the  commonw  ealth.  Ardu- 
ous and  difficult  as  the  task  may  be,  its  per- 
formance would  bring  with  it  an  ample  re- 
ward. Education  has  such  an  influence  in  im- 
proving and  expanding  the  intellectual  pow- 
ers, and  in  infusing  into  youtliful  and  untaint- 
ed minds,  coi-rect  ideas  of  rehgion,  justice  and 
honor,  that  crimes  are  not  so  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  it  as  with  ignorance  and  debase- 
ment of  mind.  The  general  dissemination  of 
information,  by  enabling  all  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  their  duties  and  rights,  tends 
to  prevent  the  commission  of  crimes,  an  ef- 
fect not  to  be  expected  from  penal  laws  alone. 
It  may  indeed  be  questioned,  how  far  it  is 
correct  in  a  government  to  punish  offences 
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without  making  an  effort  to  enable  the  peo- 
ple to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  and 
their  relative  duties  in  society. 

The  defects  in  the  administration  of  civil 
justice  continue  to  be  atopic  of  complaint. — 
Whether  this  arises  from  radical  ei-rors  in  the 
organization  of  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  our 
judiciaiy  system,  or  from  the  rules  ofpi'ac- 
tice  adopted  under  it ;  the  true  cause  ought 
to  be  sought,  ancj  a  proper  remedy  afforded. 
It  must  be  obvious,  that  however  equitable 
and  salutary  our  laws  may  be,  their  beneficial 
effects  must  be  greatly  diminished,  unless 
our  public  tribunals,  by  whatever  name  they 
may  be  called,  be  organized  in  such  a  form, 
and  their  proceedings  regulated  in  such  a 
manner,  that  they  may  expeditiously  and  sa- 
tisfactorily apply  the  provisions  of  the  laws 
to  the  cases  that  arise  under  them. 

The  delays  incident  to  the  prosecution  of 
suits  to'  a  final  determination,  amount,  in  some 
instances,  nearly  to  a  denial  of  justice.  It  is 
ascertained,  from  authentic  sources,  that  one 
hundred  and  seventy  suits  in  error  are  now 
pending  before  the  supreme  court,  the  pe- 
riod of  the  decision  of  which  is  so  distant  and 
uncertain,  that  the  procrastination  may  prove 
ruinous  to  many  worthy  suitors.  As  a  remiss- 
ness of  duty  has  not  been  alleged  or  insinuat- 
ed against  the  judges  of  the  court,  this  seri- 
ous and  growing  evil  must  be  attributed  to 
some  other  cause,  which  it  is  worthy  the  wis- 
dom of  the  legislature  to  trace,  and  their 
duty  to  remove. 

As  agriculture  and  manufactures  are  the 
great  sources  of  wealth,  and  the  only  solid 
foundation  of  oui*  comforts  and  independence, 
they  are  particularly  entitled  to  the  fostering 
care  of  government.  The  power  of  cherish- 
ing and  protecting  manufactures,  on  an  ex- 
tended scale,  or  beyond  those  of  the  house- 
hold directly  connected  with  agriculture,  be- 
longs more  immediately  to  the  general,  than 
the  state  government.  Agriculture,  the  basis 
of  manufactures,  and  the  most  essential  of  all 
the  arts  to  the  general  welfare,  is  fully  with- 
in the  scope  of  our  constitutional  powers  to 
aid  and  encourage,  and  has  a  strong  claim  to 
legislative  patronage.  Pennsylvania,  from 
the  free  principle  of  her  political  institutions, 
her  genial  climate,  the  fertility  of  her  soil, 
and  the  enterprise  of  her  citizens,  without 
having  received  any  direct  support  from  the 
government,  more  than  the  common  protec- 
tion afforded  to  labour  and  property,  deserv- 
edly sustains  the  character  of  an  agi-icultural 
state. 

The  knowledge,  however,  of  the  art  of  hus- 
bandry, may  be  improved  ;  and  it  is  not  only 
the  iiiiterest,  but  should  be  the  pride  of  the 
representatives  of  an  agricultural  people,  to 
promote  its  advancement.  Though  the  art 
may  be  enhghtened  and  assisted  by  science, 
it  is  not  from  speculation  and  theories  alone, 
but  from  various  and  repeated  experiments, 
together  with  close  observation,  that  a  proper 
knowledge  of  it  is  to  be  attained.  The  ex- 
pense of  making  such  experiments,  frequent- 


ly uncertain  in  their  results,  few  individuals 
have  the  ability  or  inclination  to  encounter. 
It  might  therefore  be  advantageous,  if  the 
commonwealth  were  to  purchase  within  her 
limits,  several  small  farms,  situated  in  differ- 
ent latitudes,  and  embracing  various  qualities 
of  soil,  and  place  them  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  boards  of  managers  or  voluntary  so- 
cieties, formed  for  the  purpose,  with  direc- 
tions respectively  to  make  experiments  of  the 
effects  of  native  manures ;  of  the  different 
modes  of  tillage  ;  of  the  cultivation  of  grains 
and  grasses ;  of  breeding  domestic  animals ; 
of  rearing  fruit  trees ;  of  the  preservation  of ' 
fruits  ;  of  the  utility  of  newly  invented  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  intended  to  facilitate  or 
abridge  labour ;  of  the  cheapest  and  most 
durable  mode  of  fencing;  and  whatever  else 
may  be  connected  with  agriculture  ;  and  pe- 
riodically to  publish  the  results,  with  observa- 
tions thereon.  The  expenses  of  such  esta- 
blishments would  be  trivial,  when  compared 
with  the  knowledge  that  might  be  thereby 
acquired  and  diffused  on  i  subject  in  which 
every  citizen  is  deeply  interested. 

To  encourage  and  stimulate  industry,  the 
gi-eat  spring  of  the  improvement  and  exten- 
sion of  agriculture,  easy  and  safe  channels  of 
transportation  for  the  products  of  the  soil  to 
a  certain  market,  are  indispensable.  By  the 
bounty  of  former  legislatures,  and  the  meri- 
torious exertions  of  companies  incorporated 
for  the  purpose,  about  nine  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  of  turnpike  road  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  numerous  elegant  and  substantial 
bridges  erected  across  our  principal  streams. 
But  much  still  remains  to  be  performed.  The 
completion  of  roads,  that  are  now  for  want  of 
funds  progressing  slowly  under  the  direction 
of  companies,  might,  by  an  accession  thereto, 
be  accelerated,  and  the  public  interest  pro- 
moted. 

Internal  navigation  affords  the  cheapest,, 
the  most  certain,  and  the  most  expeditious 
mode  of  transpoi'tation :  yet  there  has  not 
been  much  effected  towards  its  improvement, 
notwithstanding-  the  number,  relative  situa- 
tions, and  diversified  courses  of  our  streams, 
are  admirably  well  calculated  for  the  pui'pose. 
When  you  reflect  on  the  laudable  spirit  of 
enterprise  displayed  on  this  interesting  sub- 
ject, by  some  of  our  neiglibouring  states,  I  am 
persuaded  you  will  concur  with  mc  in  the 
opinion,  that  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  benefits 
that  may  be  derived  from  our  local  position, 
and  the  other  natural  advantages  which  we 
possess,  a  general  and  comprehensive  system 
for  the  improvement  of  our  internal  naviga- 
tion ought  to  be  adopted ;  and  that  after  a 
proper  jilan  of  operations  is  maturely  formed, 
it  should  be  uniformly  adhered  to  and  steadi- 
ly prosecuted. 

The  idea  of  connecting  the  western  waters 
of  the  Ohio  and  the  great  Lakes  with  the  tide 
waters  of  the  Delaware,  at  or  near  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  has  been  often  suggested,  and 
many  beUeve  it  to  be  practicable.  There  is 
no  object  of  public  improvement  more  wor- 
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thy  the  energies  anJ  enterprise  of  the  leg-Is- 
lature,  and  the  active  industry  of  the  citizens, 
or  one  that  when  accomplished  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  more  beneficial  consequences.  It 
•would  link  together,  and  facilitate  the  inter- 
course between  the  various  parts  of  our  ter- 
ritory; be  invaluable,  in  every  point  of  view, 
in  time  of  peace,  and,  during-  war,  enable  us 
to  transport  our  means  of  defence  or  annoy- 
ance, to  any  part  of  the  state  with  expedition 
and  safety.  The  celerity  with  which  the 
Schuylkill  Navig-ation  Company  has  progress- 
ed in  their  undertaking,  promises  an  earlier 
completion  of  it  than  was  anticipated ;  and 
furnishes  probable  evidence  of  the  utility  of 
their  plan  for  improving  the  navigation  of 
rivers.  The  Union  Canal  Company  have  re- 
cently ascertained,  from  accurate  levels  taken 
that  a  sufficiency  of  water  is  attainable  on 
the  summit  level  between  the  Schuylkill  and 
Susquehanna,  to  supply  a  canal  of  proper  di- 
mensions ;  v/hich  warrants  the  expectation 
that  a  water  communication  can  be  effected 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tulpehocken,  on  the 
Schuylkill,  to  the  mouth  ofSwatara,  on  the 
Susquehanna,  which  some  had  hitherto  deem- 
ed impracticable.  It  is  alleged  that  those  two 
rivers  may  be  also  connected  by  a  canal  from 
Mill  Creek,  at  the  head  of  the  Schuylkill,  to 
a  certain  point  on  the  Susquehanna. 

It  has  been  likewise  said  by  a  skilful  engi- 
neer, that  a  canal  could  be  made,  leading 
from  the  Susquehanna  at  the  town  of  Colum- 
bia by  the  city  of  Lancaster,  to  the  waters  of 
the  Delaware.  If  the  Delaware,  by  means  of 
the  Schuylkill,  or  otherwise,  can  be  united 
with  the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna,  it  pro- 
duces a  powerful  incentive  for  connecting  the 
latter  with  the  Allegheny — which  is  consider- 
ed practicable  by  various  routes.  1st.  By  the 
Frankstown  branch  of  Juniata,  andtheCone- 
maugh.  2d.  By  tlie  Sinnemahoning  and  To- 
by's Creek.  3d.  By  the  north  branch  of  Sin- 
nemahoning and  a  stream  that  flows  into  the 
Allegheny,  designated-  in  its  vicinity  by  the 
name  of  Potato  Creek.  4th.  By  Pine  Creek, 
which  approaches-  near  to  the  sources  of  the 
Allegheny.  It  is  also  considered  practicable 
to  connect  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  with  those 
of  the  Allegheny  river,  by  French  Creek,  or 
by  the  Chetauque  lake  and  Conewango  creek. 
If  the  latter  route  should  be  preferred,  the 
previous  consent  of  the  state  of  New  York 
would  be  necessary;  which  from  her  known 
liberality,  could  doubtless  be  obtained.  In 
some,  and  perhaps  in  all  of  these  routes, 
short  portages  might  be  necessary.  It  is, 
however,  said  with  some  degree  of  confi- 
dence, by  those  who  have  a  local  knowledge 
of  the  country  and  the  different  streams,  that 
a  water  communication  may  be  opened  from 
Philadelphia  to  Lake  Ei-ie,  without  the  inter- 
ruption of  a  single  portage. 

The  waters  of  the  Potomac,  as  abi*ancli  of 
this  great  system  of  water  communication, 
might  also  be  connected  with  the  Susque- 
hanna by  means  of  the  Conecocheague  and 
the  Conedog-uinet  Creeks,  the  Conecochea- 


gue being  tributary  to  the  Potomac,  and 
navigable,  at  certain  seasons,  up  to  and  with- 
in the  limits  of  our  state.  The  distance  from 
the  Susquehanna  at  Harrisburgh,  to  the  point 
at  which  the  Conecocheague  crosses  the 
line  between  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  is 
about  sixty-five  miles  and  the  ground  remark- 
ably level.  I  have  also  understood  from 
sources  entitled  to  respect,  that  those  rivers 
might  be  connected  east  of  the  South  Moun- 
tain, by  the  Monocosey  and  Conewago,  the 
head  waters  of  which  nearly  interlock.  It  is 
obvious,  that  the  connection  of  these  rivers 
between  any  of  the  points,  would  draw  some 
of  the  products  of  two  of  our  sister  states, 
and  of  several  counties  in  our  own  state, 
which  now  find  a  market  elsewhere,  to  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  so  long  as  that  city  main- 
tains her  ascendancy  in  capital  over  the 
southern  sea  ports.  The  improvement  of  the 
navigation  of  the  rivers  referred  to,  with  their 
ti-ibutary  streams,  witliin  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  state,  as  far  up  and  as  near  to  their  sources 
as  possible,  would  form  an  essential  part  of 
the  general  system,  and  widely  diffuse  the 
advantages  resulting  from  it. 

In  presenting  a  view  of  this  extensive  sys- 
tem of  internal  improvement,  for  your  consi- 
deration, I  am  aware,  that  if  approved  of,  it 
cannot  from  our  present  resources,  be  imme- 
diately accomplished  ;  but  as  a  measure  pre- 
paratory to  its  commencement,  which  may 
take  place  at  no  distant  period,  it  might  be 
proper,  as  it  would  require  but  a  small  appro- 
priation, to  appoint  skilful  engineers,  to 
take  the  surveys  and  levels  of  the  waters,  so 
far  as  may  be  necessary  on  the  routes  refer- 
red to,  or  on  others  that  may  be  suggested 
from  the  Delaware  to  Lake  Erie  ;  by  which 
the  relative  practicability  and  expense  of  im- 
proving the  navigation  by  the  different  routes, 
may  be  ascertained,  the  most  eligible  one 
selected,  and  the  prosecution  of  the  work 
authorised.  The  magnitude  of  the  under- 
taking would  necessarily  attract  an  accession 
of  mechanical  and  common  labour  from  other 
states  and  countries ;  and  it  might  therefore 
be  accomplished  without  injuring  our  agri- 
culture, and  other  branches  of  industry,  by 
withdrawing  workmen  from  those  pursuits. 

We  have  no  data  at  present  for  estimating- 
the  expense  of  completing  the  system.  It  is, 
however  probable,  that  it  would  exceed  what 
could  be  expected  to  be  paid  by  companies 
associated  for  the  purpose,  tog-ether  With  any 
sum  that  could  be  advanced  from  the  ordinary 
funds  of  the  commonwealth:  and  that  to  ren- 
der efficient  aid  to  the  companies  that  might 
embark  in  the  measure,  it  would  be  necessa- 
ry to  create  a  distinct  revenue,  and  pledge  it 
for  the  payment  of  the  stock  that  the  state 
might  subscribe. 

The  incorporation  of  companies  for  carry- 
ing on  internal  improvements  has  been  ob- 
jected to:  but  it  is  difficult  to  devise  abetter 
or  more  effectual  plan  for  tlie  purpose.  As 
they  are  already  numerous,  and  their  number 
is  annually  increasing,  apprehensions  are  en- 
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tertained  that  they  may  by  combining  toge-  ] 
ther,  acquire  a  dang-erous  influence:  it  might 
therefore  be  pi-oper,  in  order  to  allay  these 
apprehensions,  as  well  as  from  other  consi- 
derations, to  create  a  fund,  and  periodically 
apply  its  proceeds  to  the  purchasing  the  in- 
terests of  some  of  the  companies  in  these  im- 
provements. They  might  then  either  be  used 
by  the  pubhc  free  of  expense,  or, tolls  collect- 
ed for  the  commonwealth,  as  the  state  of  her 
finances  might  justify  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
legislature  direct. 

Since  the  adjournment  of  the  last  legisla- 
ture, I  have  received  communications  ft'om 
the  governors  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  in- 
closing resolutions  of  their  respective  states, 
in  relation  to  tlie  appointment  of  commission- 
ers for  examining  the  obstructions  to  the  na- 
vigation of  the  river  Ohio,  between  the  city 
of  Pittsburg  and  Shippingport,  of  which  the 
commissioner  appointed  by  your  predeces- 
sors for  a  similar  purpose,  was  immediately 
notified.  But  the  season  was  then  too  far 
advanced  to  proceed  in  the  business;  and  I 
am  informed  arrangements  will  be  made  to 
prosecute  it  early  in  the  next  summer. 

I  have  also  received  a  communication  from 
the  board  of  commissioners  appointed  by  an 
act  of  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  entitled 
"  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Kentucky  Ohio 
Canal  Company,"  requesting  a  subscription 
onbehalf  of  this  commonwealth  In  the  stock 
of  the  company,  with  a  copy  of  the  act  re- 
ferred to.  The  act  directs  that  five  hundred 
shares  of  the  stock  of  the  company  be  reserv- 
ed for  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  like 
number  for  each  of  the  states  of  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  of  the  United  States. — 
The  completion  of  the  contemplated  canal, 
so  as  to  afibrd  a  safe  navigation  past  the  falls 
of  the  river  Ohio,  near  Louisville,  would  be 
peculiarly  advantageous  to  a  great  portion  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  the  three  states  that 
have  been  mentioned.  We  have  therefore 
the  inducement  of  interest,  stimvdated  by  a 
just  spa-it  of  emulation,  to  contribute  a  pro- 
portionable share  for  the  promotion  of  the 
undertaking. 

The  secretary  will  lay  before  you  copies  of 
the  act,  with  the  communications  and  resolu- 
tions referred  to:  also  a  copy  of  a  communi- 
cation from  the  governor  of  the  state  of  Mis- 
sissippi, sohciting  aid  for  the  Natchez  Hospi- 
tal, accompanied  by  a  copy  of  a  I'esolution  of 
the  legislature  of  tliat  state  on  the  subject. 

The  utility  of  the  arbitration  system  has 
been  tested,  and  the  advantages  resulting 
from  it  generally  admitted.  These  advanta- 
ges may  be  increased  by  occasionally  review- 
ing and  modifying  such  of  its  provisions  as 
experience  may  have  shown  to  be  necessary. 
The  present  laws  on  the  subject  contain  no 
authority,  without  the  consent  of  the  parties 
to  a  suit,  to  su])ply  vacancies  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  arbitrators.  This  omission  is  fre- 
quently injurious  to  one  or  other  of  the  par- 
ties. The  defendant  is  required  to  enter  spe- 
cial bail  on  the  appeal  from  the  award  of  arbi- 


trators, which  bail  is  not  liable  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt,  if  the  sum  recovered  in 
court  be  less  than  the  amount  of  the  award. 
Justice  would  require,  that' the  reduction  of 
the  award  should  not  diminish  the  plaintiff's 
security  for  the  payment  of  the  sum  legally 
ascertained  to  be  due  him. 

The  laws  respecting  marriages  may  deserve 
the  attention  of  the  legislature.  The  mode 
of  contracting  marriages  is  so  various  and  un- 
settled, that  sometimes  disagreeable  conse-  . 
quences  result  from  it.  Many  of  them  are  un- 
certain in  the  public  eye,  and  often  incapable 
of  proof.  As  they  are  the  basis  of  our  laws  of 
descent  and  inheritance,  the  importance  of 
which  is  daily  increasing  from  the  extension 
of  population  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth, 
it  is  necessary  for  their  due  administration 
that  marriages  be  celebrated  in  a  regular 
manner,  easily  complied  with,  and  suscepti- 
ble of  ready  proof.  It  is  therefore  submitted 
for  your  consideration,  that,  while  the  solem- 
nization of  marriages  by  any  rehgious  socie- 
ty, agreeably  to  their  respective  rules,  be  as 
at  present  sanctioned  by  law,  the  form  and 
manner  by  which  the  civil  authority  shall  cele- 
brate them,  might  be  more  clearly  defined 
and  better  regulated;  and  whether  it  would 
not  conti'ibute  to  the  good  order  and  strength 
of  society,  if  all  marriages  were  directed  to 
be  registered  in  the  proper  county,  within 
a  certain  period  after  their  celebration.  It 
may  be  proper  also  to  mention  the  practice 
of  granting  licences  for  the  celebration  of 
marriages,  on  payment  of  certain  fees  to  the 
state.  This  practice  originated  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  was  introduced  into  Pennsylvania 
as  one  of  the  perquisites  of  the  proprietary 
governors  and  their  secretaries.  The  power 
of  issuing  them  has  not  been  continued  by 
any  positive  law,  but  is  recognised  in  several 
of  our  acts  of  assembly. — The  term  licence, ' 
implies  a  power  to  prevent;  which  ought  not 
to  be  applied  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  natural 
right.  The  government  may  modify  and  re- 
gulate its  exercise,  but  cannot  claim  the  au- 
thority to  prohibit  it.  Though  marriages  may 
be  legally  celebrated  without  licences  from 
the  state,  still  as  the  recognition  of  the  pow- 
er of  granting  such  licences,  implies  the  pow- 
er to  withhold  them,  it  might  be  proper  to 
abolish  them  altogether. 

The  lav/s  for  the  suppression  of  vice  and 
immorality,  will  admit  of  some  beneficial  al- 
terations and  additions,  and  particularly  that 
of  providing  more  effectually  for  their  due 
execution.  It  is  proper  also  to  remark,  that 
much  inconvenience  annually  arises -from  the 
late  promulgation  and  distribution  of  the  laws. 
It  is  a  ground  of  complaint,  that  many  of  them 
are  in  force  before  the  people  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  their  provisions. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  principles  of  our 
penal  code  require,  at  present,  any  matei-ial 
change.  The  punishmenthowever  of  kidnap- 
ping, is  not  pi'oportloned  to  the  offence,  and 
requires  to  be  increased.  In  connexion  with 
this  subject  I  have  to  observe,  that  it  is  usual 
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to  take  coloured  persons  in  numbers,  chained 
together,  through  our  state,  and  especially 
the  south  western  parts  of  it,  without  inquiry 
being  made  into  the  cause  or  object  of  the 
procedui'e.  This  practice  affords  inducements 
to  the  commission  of  the  crime,  and  facihties 
in  escaping  from  detection. 

In  May  last,  information  was  communicated 
by  the  major  of  ordnance  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  that  he  was 
prepared  to  deliver,  at  any  point  on  the  west- 
ern waters,  upon  a  requisition  being  made, 
artillery,  with  their  carriages  and  implements 
complete,  muskets,  rifles,  swords  and  pistols, 
in  such  number  and  proportion  as  might  be 
requii'cd,  not  exceeding  the  quota  due  to 
Pennsylvania  under  the  act  of  Congress  for 
arming  and  equipping  the  whole  body  of  the 
militia.  The  arsenal  at  Meadville  was  not  then 
completed;  and  there  being  no  other  place  on 
the  western  waters  where  they  could  be  con- 
veniently received,  he  was  requested  to  re- 
tain them  in  his  possession  for  a  limited  time. 
The  arsenal  has  since  been  completed,  and  it 
belongs  to  the  legislature  to  direct  the  pro- 
portion of  the  enumerated  articles,  that  it 
would  be  pi-oper  for  the  state  to  receive. 

Some  of  the  arms  that  may  be  directed  to 
be  collected  and  deposited  in  the  arsenal  at 
Meadville  as  well  as  those  which  are  now  in 
the  state  arsenals  at  Philadelphia  and  Harris- 
burgh,  require  repaii-s,  for  which  an  appropri- 
ation is  necessary. 

The  last  enrolment  of  our  militia  exhibits 
the  number  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
thousand  and  sixteen,  ready  to  be  called  into 
public  service,  whenever  the  exigencies  of 
the  country  may  require  it.  To  avert  the  dan- 
ger and  supersede  the  necessity  of  standing 
armies,  the  auspicious  season  of  peace,  might 
be  profitably  embraced  to  amend  the  defects 
of  our  militia  system. 

Copies  will  be  laid  before  you  of  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  legislatures  of  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Hampshire  and  Mississippi, 
relative  to  amendments  to  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which  have  been  transmit- 
ted to  me  by  the  governors  of  those  states. 

The  duties  enjoined  upon  the  executive 
by  the  laws  of  the  last  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture, or  that  have  otherwise  occurred,  have 
been  performed,  or  ar©  in  a  train  of  execu- 
tion. 

It  is  however,  with  regret  I  have  to  state, 
that  the  medals  directed  to  be  procured,  and 
presented  to  commodore  Perry  and  his  asso- 
ciates in  arms,  are  not  completed.  To  apprise 
you  fully  of  the  circumstances  which  have  de- 
layed their  execution,  the  secretary  will  lay 
before  you  copies  of  the  correspondence  on 
the  subject,  which  passed  during  the  recess 
of  the  leg-islature. 

Tlife  accounting  officers'  will  shortly  deliv- 
er to  you,  agreeably  to  law,  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  finances  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  revenues,  if  their  sources  remain  undis- 
turbed, will  be  sufficient  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  government,  sustain  the  plight- 


ed faith  of  the  commonwealth,  liberally  pa- 
tronise agriculture  and  education,  and  aid  in- 
ternal improvement  of  every  description, 
with  the  exceptiou'of  an  extensive  system  of 
inland  navigation,  for  which  a  provision  has 
been  suggested. 

As,  however,  the  periods  of  making  de- 
mands on  the  treasury  for  appropriations  for 
some  of  these  objects,  are  contingent  and  ir- 
regular, it  may  be  occasionally  necessary  as 
heretofore,  to  negotiate  temporary  loans,  in 
order  to  enable  the  commonwealth  to  fulfill 
her  engagements.  The  legislature  at  their 
last  session  made  provisions  for  such  contin- 
gencies; and  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  the  23d 
of  March  last,  I  negotiated  a  loan  of  50,000 
dollars  in  the  month  of  April,  and  another  of 
the  like  sum  in  the  riionth  of  November,  with 
the  Philadelphia  Bank,  at  5  per  cent,  interest; 
both  payablewithin  four  years  from  the  dates  of 
the  loans,  in  such  instalments  as  the  finances 
of  the  commonwealth  might  justify.  Whether 
it  may  be  necessary  to  make  further  loans 
under  the  authority  of  the  act  referred  to, 
within  the  period  which  it  prescribes,  de- 
pends on  circumstances  which  cannot  be 
foreseen  or  controlled. 

Many  of  the  materials  that  have  been  col- 
lected, for  the  erection  of  the  capitol  at  Har- 
risburgh,  may  be  injured  by  time;  and  with  all 
the  vigilance  that  has  been  exercised  for  their 
preservation,  they  have  been  gradually  wast- 
ing. I  would,  therefore,  with  deference  to  the 
judgment  of  the  legislature,  recommend  their 
being  applied  to  the  object  for  which  they 
were  originally  intended. 

The  trust  confided  to  the  legislative  anil 
executive  departments,  is  arduous  and  impo- 
ses high  responsibilities.  In  the  discharge  of 
our  respective  duties,  it  is  incumbent  on  us, 
without  abandoning  political  principle,  to  en- 
deavour to  allay  the  asperities  of  party  ran- 
cour, and  to  inculcate,  by  the  example  of  our 
personal  intercourse,  by  private  and  public 
acts,  the  principle  of  benevolence  and  harmo- 
ny, the  solace  and  happiness  of  social  life. 
By  pursuing  a  policy  th'.is  magnanimous,  and 
divesting  ourselves  of  every  feeling  in  our  of- 
ficial career,  but  that  of  zeal  to  promote  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  our  counti-y,  we 
cannot  fail,  under  the  favour  of  Providence, 
to  continue  a  great  and  happy  people,  and 
transmit  to  posterity  the  distinguished  bless- 
ings we  enjoy. 

WILLIAM  FINDLAY. 
Harrisburgh,  December  3,  1818. 
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UNION  CANAL  COMPANY. 

Report  of  the  President  and  Managers  of  the 
Union  Canal  Company  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
the  Stockholders;  made  in  compliance  with 
the  provisions  contained  in  their  act  of  in- 
corporation. 

Those  persons,  to  whom  trusts  of  an  im- 
portant kind  have  been  confided,  naturally 
feel  some  anxiety,  to  explain  the  course  of 
their  proceedings,  and  more  particularly, 
when  required  to  do  so  by  the  charter  from 
which  they  receive  their  appointments.  To 
feelings  of  this  kind,  the  Managers  of  the 
Union  Canal  Company,  ai-e  not  insensible,  and 
their  determination  has  received  a  new  im- 
pulse, from  the  wish  at  this  time  so  univer- 
sally expressed,  in  favour  of  internal  improve- 
ment. In  the  chasm  produced  by  the  subsi- 
dence of  party  passions,  it  is  gratifying  to  ob- 
serve the  space  filled  with  rational  schemes 
for  moral  reform  and  physical  advancement. 
So  long  as  these  sentiments  shall  influence 
the  public  mind,  the  prospect  may  be  consi- 
,  dered  flattering,  and  neither  the  capacity  nor 
the  will  can  be  wanting  in  a  community  so 
justly  enhghtened  to  its  true  interest  and 
happiness. 

The  views  which  gave  rise  to  the  Schuyl- 
kill and  Susquehanna  Canal  Company,  origi- 
nated with  men  of  enlarged  and  comprehen- 
sive minds,  whose  patriotic  wishes  for  the 
improvement  of  the  state,  was  seconded  by 
their  personal  interest  for  its  success.  They 
saw  that  no  single  scheme,  could  develope 
and  bring  into  action  at  once,  so  many  sources 
of  wealth,  as  the  connexion  of  the  waters  of 
the  two  great  rivers,  the  Delaware,  andL  the 
Susquehanna.  That  they  were  correct  in 
this  opinion,  experience  has  shown,  as  it  is 
believed,  not  an  individual  can  be  found,  who 
has  geographically  examined   those  rivers, 
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but  will  admit  the  truth.  But  to  them,  like 
the  sojourners  in  the  wilderness,  it  was  de- 
nied to  see  the  promised  land.  Few,  if  any 
of  them,  at  this  day  remain  to  witness  the  ef- 
forts now  making,  to  revive  their  long  dor- 
mant plans.  Though  npw  insensible  to  what 
is  passing,  had  they  done  nothing  more  than 
plan  so  great  a  work  of  inland  navigation,  it 
would  of  itself  be  abundantly  suflicient  to 
award  them  the  praise  of  honourable  notice, 
as  benefactors  of  their  country.  But  those 
men  did  more  than  plan,  they  executed  in 
part  their  work,  and  marked  the  course  which 
must  hereafter  be  followed.  Pubhc  opinion, 
however,  at  an  important  crisis  of  the  work, 
seemed  to  desert  them,  not  so  much  from  a 
want  of  confidence  in  its  success,  as  from  the 
extensive  foreign  trade,  which  about  that 
time  was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  our  mer- 
chants, by  the  war  wliich  then  and  for  a  long 
time  after  devastated  Europe.  The  immense 
gains  from  mercantile  adventures,  called  ofF' 
the  public  attention  from  what  proposed  to  it 
less  expeditious  returns.  From  that  time  to 
the  present,  intervening  causes  have  delayed 
and  diminished  the  ardour  for  national  works, 
requiring  time  to  mature  and  complete. — Opi- 
nions are  now,  by  a  change  of  circumstances, 
happily  returning  to  what  they  formerly  were, 
accompanied  not  only  with  the  inchnation, 
but  the  means,  from  individual  and  state  abi- 
lity,  to  complete  with  facility  these  great  de- 
signs. 

So  many  years  have  elapsed,  since  the 
junction  of  the  waters  of  the  Susquehahna 
and  the  Delaware  was  first  attempted,  that 
little  more  of  its  design  is  generally  known, 
than  what  its  name  indicates.  It  is  therefore 
proposed  to  give  a  brief  view  of  the  origin 
and  progress,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  un- 
dertaking, its  practicability  of  execution,  and 
the  difficulties  sustained  and  finally  overcome, 
in  preserving  the  property  of  the  Company, 
and  paying  all  its  engagements  with  fidelity. 

The  Union  Canal  Company  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, having  immediately  in  view  the  con- 
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nexion  of  the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna  and  I 
Schuylkill  with  the  Delaware,  and  more  re- 
motely, those  of  the  Susquehanna  with  the 
western  waters,  was  incorporated  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  2d 
April,  1811..  Previously  to  its  formation,  se- 
parate companies  had  been  incorporated  for 
the  same  designated  object — one'  of  them 
under  the  name  of  the  President,  Managers 
and  Company  of  the  Schuylkill  and  Susque- 
hanna Navigation,  on  the  29th  September, 
1791 — The  other,  under  the  name  of  The 
President,  Managers  and  Company  of  the 
"  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  Canal  Navigation, 
on  the  10th  April,  1792. 

The  former  Company  was  incorporated  fcfr 
the  purpose  of  making  a  Canal  and  Lock  Na- 
vigation between  the  rivers  Schuylkill  and 
Susquehanna,  by  the  waters  of  Tulpehoccon, 
Quittapahilla  and  Swatara,  in  the  counties  of 
Berks  and  Dauphin;  and  the  latter  for  the 
purpose  of  a  canal  and  water  communication 
between  the  rivers  Delaware  and  Schuylkill, 
supplying  the  city  of  Philadelphia  with  whole- 
some water,  and  for  constructing  wet  and  dry 
docks  for  the  accommodation  of  vessels  en- 
tering that  port.  The  works  on  both  were 
carried  on  for  some  time  under  the  direction 
of  William  Weston,  Esq.  an  engineer  of  great 
experience.  During  the  time  he  superintend- 
ed, there  was  expended  nearly  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  on  each  Canal,  and  the  works 
at  both  were  suspended  about  the  same  time, 
for  want  of  funds.  The  two  Companies  were 
,  authorised  by  law  to  raise  by  lottery  the  sum 
of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  there 
was  raised  by  them  a  part  of  that  sum.  Diffi- 
culties occurring,  many  stockholders  refused 
to  make  their  payments,  and  chose  rather  to 
forfeit  their  shares  than  comply  with  the  ne- 
cessary requisitions  made  on  tliem. 

The  affairs  of  the  two  Companies  having 
become  by  means  of  the  lottery  claims  in 
some  measure  blended,  and  the  stock  in  both 
Companies  principally  owned  by  the  same 
stockholders,  they  agreed  to  unite  them  un- 
der the  name  of  "  The  Union  Canal  Company 
of  Pennsylvania,"  and  a  new  act  of  incorpora- 
tion was  procured.  When  the  new  Company 
was  organised,  tlie  President  and  Managers 
proposed  to  raise  money  by  loan,  to  prosecute 
the  works,  but  without  success.  They  then 
endeavoured  to  raise  money  by  the  lottery 
grant  which  was  incorporated  in  their  new 
charter;  but  from  the  irregularities  of  the  for- 
mer lottery,  the  public  impresision  was  much 
against  it.  Several  classes  have  however  been 
sold  to  different  managers,  on  which  small 
per  centage  only  could  be  realized  clear  to 
the  Compan}',  with  which  they  have  paid  all 
claims  against  them,  and  have  yet  to  raise,  un- 
der the  authority  of  their  charter,  near  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  may  be  ef- 
fected within  a  reasonable  time,  as  the  speedy 
sale  of  tickets,  and  early  payment  of  the  pri- 
zes, has  given  the  undertaking  a  fair  claim  to 
public  notice.  This  sum,  when  raised,  it  is 
intended  to  apply  exclusively  to  connect  the 
Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna;  as  the  part  to 


connect  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  is  not 
so  immediately  necessary,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  a  Cdmpany  having  been  incorporat- 
ed on  a  new  plan,  called  "  The  Schuylkill 
Navigation  Company,"  designed  to  render  the 
Schuylkill  completely  navigable,  by  Dams  and 
Side  Locks.  This  Company  has  received  libe- 
ral patronage  from  the  state,  as  well  as  indivi- 
duals, and  a  sum  sufficient  has  been  subscrib- 
ed to  complete  the  work,  according  to  the 
plans  of  those  persons  who  projected  it,  and 
are  now  carrying  it  into  execution. 

The  work  which  has  been  done  on  the  De- 
laware and  Schuylkill  Canal,  commenced  at 
the  Schuylkill,  near  to  Norristown,  16  miles 
northwest  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia. — The 
design  was,  among  other  things,  to  bring  the 
water  on  a  regular  descent,  to  supply  the  city. 
The  Canal  at  Norristown  is  forty-eight  feet 
above  the  tide  water  of  the  Delaware,  and 
considerably  above  the  highest  part  of  the 
city  plot — three  miles  has  been  made  from 
Norristown,  and  the  same  distance  from  Phi- 
ladelphia. Mr.  Weston  states,  in  his  report 
respecting  the  six  miles  of  the  Canal  spoken 
of,  that  the  upper  and  lower  districts,  contain- 
ing the  above  mentioned  quantity,  have  been 
far  the  most  difficult  and  expensive  in  exe- 
cution. 

The  dimensions  of  this  Canal  are  as  follows  i 
The  width  of  the  bottom,  twenty  feet. 
The  depth  of  water,  three  feet  and  a  half 
The  width  of  the  Canal,  thirty-three  feet 
and  a  half 

The  width  of  the  towing  path,  ten  feet. 
The  towing  path,  one  foot  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water. 

The  Locks,  to  be  constructed  to  admit, 
boats  of  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  nine  feet  in 
width. 

Tlie  descent  of  the  Canal,  at  the  rate  of  two 
inches  per  mile. 

Of  the  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  Canal, 
the  summit  level  has  been  dug  upwards  of- 
three  miles,  and  five  Locks  at  the  east  end 
have  been  completed;  from  thence  upwards 
of  four  miles  of  the  Canal  have  been  excavat- 
ed, also  the  feeders  for  the  summit  level. — 
From  the  expense  of  the  work  already  exe-' 
cuted,  Mr.  Weston  estimates  the  cost  of  the 
whole  at  450,000/.  or  upwards  of  §1,221,000 
to  dig  the  Canal  the  whole  distance  of  about 
70  miles.  Should  the  experiment  now  mak- 
ing on  the  Schuylkill  succeed  according  to 
expectation,  by-making  Dams  and  Side  Locks, 
and  that  mode  be  adopted  on  the  Tulpehbc- 
con  and  Swatara,  the  expense  will  be  much 
lessened.  Mr.  Weston  besides  calculated  on 
a  considerable  reduction  in  the  cost  of  mate- 
rials, and  transportation  of  them,  as  the  work 
progressed,  in  addition  to  which,  at  the  time 
the  work  was  done,  a  violent  opposition  ex- 
isted against  the  undertaking,  from  the  land- 
holders and  inhabitants,  which  made  it  neces- 
sary to  give  extravagant  prices  for  the  land 
for  the  track  of  the  Canal,  and  for  water 
rights,  and  other  privileges;  but  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people  it  is  beheved  have  chang- 
ed, and  this  change,  it  is  expected,  will  have 
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the  effect  of  lessening  the  future  expenses  of 
the  Company  in  various  ways. 

The  descent  from  the  summit  level  of  the 
Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  Canal,  near  the 
town  of  Lebanon,  is  three  hundred  and 
ten  feet  to  the  Schuylkill;  the  descent  from 
the  same  place  to  the  Susquehanna  has  not 
been  accurately  ascertained.  The  dimensions 
of  this  section  of  the  Canal  are  as  follows : 

The  Canal.  The  Summit  Level. 
Width  at  the  bottom,  20  feet,        20  feet. 
Width  of  the  CanM  at 

top, o^i  do.         41  do. 

Widt^  of  the  towing- 

l)ath,     ....      10  do.  10  do. 

Towing  path,   above 

the  water,     ...    1  do.  1  do. 

Depth  of  water,    .     .  3^  do.  6  do. 

Locks  now  made  6  feet  fall  each,  to  admit 

boats  of  from  15  to  20  tons. 

The  success  of  all  Canals  must  depend  up- 
on the  full  and  regular  supply  of  water  from 
their  feeders.  Should  there  be  a  scarcity  of 
this  indispensable  article,  the  utility  of  the 
works  must  be  proportionally  lessened.  So 
many  years  had  elapsed  since  the  first  surveys 
and  exploration  had  been  made  of  the  streams 
and  springs  near  the  summit  level  of  the  main 
Canal  between  the  Schuylkill  and  Susquehan- 
na, and  the  country  having  undergone  chan- 
ges, by  the  improved  state  of  its  agriculture, 
it  was  supposed  that  there  might  be  cause  to 
apprehend  some  deficiency  of  water  in  that 
quarter.  To  be  correctly  informed  of  this, 
as  well  as  to  examine  whether  new  sources  of 
supply  were  not  to  be  had,  the  Company 
caused  an  examination  to  be  made  early  in 
the  present  autumn,  by  able  engineers  and 
assistants,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
President  of  the  Company,  of  aU  the  neigh- 
bouring waters;  and  accurate  levels  taken  of 
them;  their  report,  which  follows,  will  be 
found  exceedingly  favourable  to  the  views  of 
the  Company,  and  warrant  the  expectation 
that  a  sufficiency  of  water  is  attainable  when- 
ever this  great  work  shall  recommence.  The 
zeal  and,  diligence  of  the  engineers  in  per- 
forming this  important  trust  confided  to  them, 
will  be  seen  by  the  minuteness  and  accuracy 
of  their  details. 

To  the  President  of  the  Union  Canal  Company. 
SIR, 
Agreeable  to  your  request,  we  met  at  Le- 
banon, the  11th  September,  and  proceeded 
to  ascertain  what  further  supply  of  water 
could  be  had  for  the  Canal  from  Little  Swa- 
tara  creek  or  its  branches,  commencing  at 
the  upper  Lock  cill,  and  extending  the  level 
towards  Albert's  mill,  the  most  advantageous 
point  to  convey  the  water  from,  the  top  of  the 
dividing  ridge  at  the  road  from  Myer's  town 
to  Jones'  town,  was  found  61.55  feet  above 
the  summit  level,  water  surface,  and  55.52 
feet  above  Kentners  mill  dam,  water  surface, 
thence  to  Deep  Run,  a  branch  of  said  creek, 
where  it  crosses  the  road  to  Albert's  mill,  was 
found  50.68  feet  above  the  summit  level,  and 
the  water  surface  in  Albert's  mill  dam  was 


62.97  feet  below,  so  that  no  supply  can  be 
had  from  Little  Swatara,  or  Deep  Run,  by 
reason  of  the  great  length  of  deep  cutting  to 
convey  so  small  a  stream  as  said  run. 

To  the  waters  of  Furnace  creek  we  ex- 
tended a  survey  across  the  Limestone  "Valley 
from  the  said  upper  Lock  cill  towards  Zinn's 
mill;  we  found  the  spring  head  of  Quittapahil- 
la  33.74  feet  below  the  summit,  and  the  water 
surface  at  Zinn's  dam  11.25  feet  below, 
thence  extending  the  survey  up  said  Furnace 
creek.  Bowman's  mill  dam  water  surface  was 
11.96  feet  above,  surface  of  George  Smith's 
spring  16.05  feet  above,  and  suiface  of  Cole- 
man's mill  dam  67.34  feet  above  the  summit 
level,  thus  finding  a  supply  of  all  the  water  in 
Furnace  creek  taken  at  any  point  above  Bow- 
man's mill  dam. 

To  the  waters  of  Hammer  creek,  at  Horst's 
mill,  we  extended  the  survey  from  Bowman's 
mill  dam,  crossing  H.  Smith's  run,  21  feet 
above  the  summit  level;  thence  to  Dehner's 
run,  where  it  crosses  the  great  road  from  Shaf- 
ferstown  to  Harrisburg,  on  the  dividing  ridge 
between  Furnace  and  Hammer  creeks — said, 
run  was  89.36  feet  above  the  summit,  and  the 
water  surface  in  Horst's  mill  dam,  104.48  feet 
above,  which  may  be  united  with  Furnace 
creek  and  said  two  runs,  and  conducted  into 
the  summit  level,  but  at  a  very  great  expense, 
on  account  of  the  open  limestone  soil  and 
serpentine  route  round  the  short  ridges.  We 
also  ascertained,  that  Daubt's  run,  a  branch  of 
the  Quittapahilla,  on  the  northwest  of  the 
summit  level,  can  be  conveyed  into  Light's 
brook,  where  said  brook  is  taken  to  supply 
the  summit.  A  reference  to  the  plan  herewith 
exhibited,  containing  all  the  points,  streams, 
and  roads,  noted  in  the  different  surveys,  will 
show  their  situation,  &c. 
A  statement  of  the  quantity  of  -water  issuihg  from 

the  fjlloiving  springs  and  runs  : 
Furnace  creek,  measured  at 

Bowman's  mill  race,    .     .     46.449 
Horst's  mill  stream,  measur- 
ed at  the  mill  race,      .     .    22.737 
Henry  Smith's  run,    .     .     .       2.008 

Dehner's  run, 2.005 

Number  of  locks  full,  per    

day,  from   the   southern 

waters, 73.199 

Kentner's  mill  stream,  mea- 
sured below  the  contem- 
plated dam,    7.895 

Tice's  run,    ......  171 

Breckbell's  run,  or  Tulpe- 
hoccon  creek,  measured 
at  the  feeder,     ....      4.031 

Bailor's  spring, 1.738 

Peiffer's  spring,     ....       1.215 
Shaeffer's  spring,  northern 

waters,  contain  ....  171 

Punch  spring, 1.504 

Little-Punch  spring,  .     .     .  708 

Light's  brook, 3.789 

Daubt's  run, 1.503 

22.725 

Number  of  locks  full,  per  

day,  in  all  the  streams,    ....     95.924 
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The  waters  of  Furnace  creek  and  Hammer 
creek,  were  measured  by  their  velocity ;  the 
others,  were  run  into  boxes  of  15  cubic  feet, 
noting  the  time  of  filling',  and  repeating  the 
operation  until  full  proof  was  obtained  of  the 
box  being  filled  in  a  given  time.  This  quan- 
tity is  much  less  than  may  be  calculated  on  at 
this  season;  the  springs  and  runs  are  now 
lower  than  they  have  been  for  twenty  years 
past,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Horst,  Mr.  Light,  and 
several  others  of  equal  respectability. 

It  is  our  opinion,  a  large  supply  of  water 
may  be  had  at  a  very  small  expense,  by  means 
of  two  reservoirs — one  of  them  at  Light's 
meadow,  and  the  other  at  Kentner's  mill 
imeadow ;  both  of  v/hich  places  are  particu- 
larly formed  to  catch  large  quantities  of  rain 
water;  the  soil  being  clay  and  slate,  is  equal- 
ly favourable  for  its  preservation.  At  Light's, 
a  dam  of  160  feet  long  and  15  high  in  the 
middle,  will  collect  from  the  ridge  about  700 
acres  of  drainage,  with  a  rapid  descent ;  and 
when  filled,  will  extend  over  a  surface  of  seven 
acres,  average  depth  six  feet,  and  contain  535 
locks  full  of  water.  At  Kentner's  mill  mea- 
dow, a  dam  of  300  feet  long,  and  20  high  in 
the  middle,  when  filled,  will  cover  a  surface 
of  18  acres  of  six  feet  deep  ;  and  will  collect 
a  greater  extent  of  drainage  than  Light's, 
with  an  equal  descent,  and  contain  1375  locks 
full  of  water,  making  together  1910  locks  full; 
■which,  added  to  the  691  locks  full,  of  reserve 
in  the  summit  level,  according  to  Mr.  Wes- 
ton's printed  report,  makes  2601  locks  full, 
of  reserve.  Which,  with  the  supply  of  the 
northern  streams,  22.7  locks  full  per  day,  we 
apprehend,  will  be  adequate  to  the  trade  that 
may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  pass  over  the 
summit,  making  proper  allowance  for  exhala- 
tion and  leakage ;  but  in  case  the  quantity 
shovdd  not  be  sufficient,  the  capacity  of  the 
reservoirs  may  be  extended  to  contain  the 
whole  supply  of  the  drainage,  by  increasing 
the  height  of  the  dams. 

With  the  greatest  respect. 

We  remain  your  most  obedient  servants, 
KOBERT  BKOOKE, 
JOSHUA  SCOTT. 

Lebanon,  8th  October,  1818. 

During  the  last  year,  a  survey  was  made, 
under  the  authority  of  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  connect  the  Tioga  bi-anch  of  the 
Susquehanna  with  the  Seneca  lake,  ii)  the 
state  of  New-York,  the  navigation  from  which 
to  lake  Ontario,  is  already  made  practicable ; 
and  it  appears  from  the  report  of  the  engi- 
neers, that  no  difficulty  occurs  but  tjie  great 
lockage  being,  from  the  summit  level,  where 
there  is  abundance  of  water,  a  fall  of  445  8-10 
feet  to  the  lake,  and  45  8-10  to  Tioga  river. 
The  estimated  expense  is  583,500  dollars. 

It  has  been  represented,  by  persons  pos- 
sessing a  general  knowledge  of  the  country 
between  the  west  branch  of  Susquehanna  and 
the  Allegheny,  and  lake  Erie,  as  well  as  the 
Juniata,  that  a  water  communication  between 
them  is  practicable,  and  which  the  Union 
Canal  Company  is  authorised  to' make;  but 
not  having  informa^on  sufficiently  particular, 


nothing  specific  respecting  those  waters  wilf 
now  be  submitted. 

The  statements  which  we  have  thus  far 
ventured  to  make,  have  been  given  from  what 
has  come  more  immediately  under  our  own 
notice.  The  pubfic  atre  as  fully  able  as  we 
are,  to  comprehend  the  great  benefits  that 
wiU  result  from  the  complete  execution  of  the 
plans  suggested.  Few  Canals  have  been  more 
favourably  placed,  and  from  that  cause  so  well 
adapted  to  accommodate  a  large  and  increas- 
ing country,  with  the  means  of  transportation 
for  their  various  products. 

The  extensive  course  of  the  Susquehanna, 
its  branches  and  tributary  streams,  are  too 
familiar  to  require  explanation.  Twenty 
counties  in  Pennsylvania,  at  the  least,  and 
ten  millions  of  acres  of  rich  soil,  sustaining  a 
large  population,  and  capable  of  supporting 
infinitely  more,  look  to  this  river  as  an  outlet 
to  their  industry.  When  it  reaches  the  mid- 
land counties,  it  is  shut  up  by  falls  and  shal- 
lows, and  no  safe  navigation  to  an  encourag- 
ing market  can  be  had,  without  great  risk 
and  hazard  of  loss ;  a  safe  downward  naviga- 
tion from  the  Conewago  falls,  if  practicable, 
which  is  doubted,  can  only  be  attained  at 
immense  expense ;  and  could  such  navigation 
be  completed,  it  must  be  confined  to  that 
alone,  as  the  river  never  can  be  so  improved 
as  to  admit  a  navigation  upwards. 

The  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  Cana! 
presents  none  of  these  difficulties.  It  will 
commence  where  the  safe  navigation  of  the 
Susquehanna  terminates,  and  at  a  point  well 
calculated  to  receive  and  convey  the  pro- 
ducts of  aU  the  districts,  near  and  accessible 
to  this  river;  and  when  taken  up  there,  a 
communication  with  the  ocean  will  commence 
with  little  risk  and  expense. 

Various  points  of  connexion  between  the 
Susquehanna  and  the  Atlantic,  have  long  been 
sought  for;  and  all  of  them  considered  by 
judicious  and  impartial  men — men  influenced 
by  no  causes  of  a  local  nature,  but  acting  with 
enlarged  views  for  the  pubfic  good.  The 
result  of  their  inquiries  has  been,  yielding  a 
decided  preference  to  the  route  designated  by 
the  Union  Canal  Company,  as  the  least  ex- 
pensive, and  uniting  in  it  more  advantages 
than  any  other.  Whenever  this  work  shall 
be  completed,  its  effects  will  sensibly  be  felt 
in  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  the  western,  states. 
Their  improvement  in  their  commercial  and 
agricultural  relations,  wiU  not  be  the  least 
perceivable  good ;  an  extensive  country,  now 
without  inhabitants,  will  then  smde  under  the 
hand  of  cultivation,  and  a  population  of  en- 
lightened and  virtuous  citizens,  will  acknow- 
ledge its  numerous  blessings,  readily  attained, 
at  no  extraordinary  cost. 

The  advantages',  probably,  resulting  from 
this  undertaking,  are  fully  and  ably  described 
by  Mr.  Breck,  in  his  Sketches  on  the  Internal 
Iniprovement  of  Pennsylvania.  This  work, 
from  its  useful  tendency,  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  persons  who  feel  the  least  desire 
to  see  the  energies  ofthe  state,  or  individuals, 
directed  to  such  undertakings.  Equal  credit 
is  due  to  the  author,  for  the  great  diligence 
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used  in  the  collection  of  his  facts,  as  for  the 
Talents  displayed  in  elucidating  and  explain- 
ing them. 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  the  Union 
Canal  Company,  from  particular  circumstan- 
ces, to  lay  under  suspicions  of  supineness  and 
indifference,  by  those  not  informed  of  their 
real  situation.  The  charge  is  not  merited, 
and  with  a  candid  pubUc  it  can  be  readily 
removed.  Most  of  those  who  now  attempt 
it,  it  is  true,  know  its  proceedings  but  from 
history,  not  having  participated  in  any  of  the 
early  measures,  with  the  persons  who  devised 
the  original  plans.  But  from  what  has  been 
collected  from  official  minutes  and  proceed- 
ings, they  venture  on  the  assertion,  that 
industry,  perseverance,  and  personal  respon- 
sibility have  been  given,  almost  without  limit, 
to  save  from  entire  ruin,  the  whole  Canal, 
with  its  privileges.  This  important  object 
has  been  fully  effected,  under  circumstances 
most  discouraging ;  and  has  been  the  means 
of  enabling  those  who  now  stand  in  their 
places,  to  offer  to  the  public,  for  their  pa- 
tronage and  support,  a  charter,  renewed  by 
the  legislature  on  the  most  favourable  terms; 
a  charter,  with  such  privileges  and  induce- 
ments, that  if  there  is  -  a  confirmed  wish  to 
complete  this  great  work,  it  may  unquestion- 
ably be  achieved  under  its  auspices.  With 
powers  so  adequate,  and  so  favourable,  the 
company  are,  besides,  possessed  of  the  track 
of  the  Canal  so  far  as  the  same  has  been  dug, 
with  a  right  to  continue  it  for  the  whole  dis- 
tance of  70  miles ;  and,  also,  the  necessary 
feeders,  with  the  streams  intended  for  their 
supply.  This  is  not  all,  of  which  the  company 
are  the  indefeasible  proprietors.  More  than 
three  miles  of  the  summit  of  the  level,  and 
four  of  the  Canal,  has  been  excavated  ;  and 
five  lockscompleted,  and  requiring  but  small 
repair.  To  these  appertain,  the  drafts,  levels, 
and  explorations  of  the  engineers,  which  now 
prese/it  every  thing  necessary  to  incept  this 
great  work.  It  is  for  the  public  to  say,  Mfhen 
it  shall  commence,  and  how  it  shall  proceed. 
The  moment  they  will  it,  by  eflfectual  pa- 
tronage, its  commencement  and  termination 
will  be  in  their  hands.  As  guardians  of  its 
present  concerns,  we  promise  an  active  co- 
operation, and  to  further  such  views,  by  giving 
etficacy  to  all  the  provisions  which  our  charter 
of  incorporation  legally  warrants. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

JOSEPH  WATSON,  President. 

G.  Ehrenzeller,  Secretary. 
Office  of  the  Union  Canal  Company^ 
of  Pennsylvania,  V. 

Philadelphia,  J\%vemher  17,  1818.    J 
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the  time  is  out  of  joint." 


A  conspicuous  personage   in  one  of 
the  plays  of  the  immortal  bard  of  Avon, 


when  in  a  very  awkward  predicament, 
breaks  forth  with  an  impatient  exclama- 
tion, of  which  my  motto  is  the  commence- 
ment. The  fact  therein  stated  is  a  me- 
lancholy one,  and  tha,t  it  may  with  equal 
propriety  be  applied  to  the  present  day, 
is  another  no  less  so.  The  people  of  this 
goodly  land,  always  addicted  to  schem- 
ing and  speculation,  ever  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  the  tumults  and  convul- 
sions, with  which  the  world  has  been  fa- 
voured for  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
nothing  slow  in  promoting  and  fostering 
them,  as  far  as  they  were  able:  have  on 
the  return  of  tranquillity  (as  far  as  a 
mere  cessation  from  war  and  extermina- 
tion merits  that  appellation),  found,  that 
what  they  were  pleased  to  call  the  "  full 
tide  of  successful  experiment,"  proves  to 
be  an  ignis  fatuus,  a  delusion,  a  race 
which  the  swiftest  has  not  gained,  and  a 
battle  where  the  strongest  is  not  the  vic-i 
tor.  The  combatants  have  made  a  pause, 
their  strength  exhausted,  and  their  re- 
sources destroyed:  they  feel  the  rieces- 
sity  of  finishing  the  unprofitable  contest, 
but  are  utterly  unable  to  determine  what 
position  to  assume,  or  what  expedients 
to  imagine. 

Here  a  question  naturally  arises. — 
What  is  to  be  done? — Aye,  there's  the 
rub. — Who  shall  deliver  us  from  the  dif- 
ficulties with  which  we  are  surrounded 
— who  shall  point  out  a  remedy,  the  ma- 
jority will  not  consider  worse  than  the 
disease.  From  the  "one  thousand  and 
one"  expedients  devised  to  relieve  the 
commercial  embarrassments  of  the  day» 
nothing  efficient  has  yet  been  extracted; 
and  for  the  moral  derelictions,  the  un- 
blushing effrontery,  ^nd  shameless  tur- 
pitude thereon  attendant,  none  has  yet 
been  proposed. 

How  far  the  actual  state  of  things  war- 
rants these  strictures,  "must  be  left  for 
others  to  determine.  So  many  selfi-sh 
passions  are  called  into  action  by  the 
pressure  of  the  times,  and  so  many  per- 
sonal considerations  usurp  the  place  of 
solicitude  for  the  public  weal,  that  few 
arrive  at  a  correct  view  of  the  whole 
case,  and  still  fewer  care  for  its  amelio- 
ration. 

I  remember  to  have  seen  about  two 
years  ago,  when  the  banks  were  in  all 
their  glory,  (that  is  to  say,  when  they  is- 
sued millions  of  promissory  notes,  which 
they  refused  to  redeem,)  a  pamphlet  vin- 
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dicating  that  honest  system,  and  describ- 
ing its  nourishing  results,  which  (accord- 
ing to  the  author)  had  brought  about 
what  he  facetiously  called  the  "  Golden 
age  of  Philadelphia  J" — a  happy  idea 
truly!  and  certainly  original ;  for  no  one 
before  ever  discovered  we  were  to  be  in- 
debted to  the  paperniakers  for  so  desira- 
ble a  consummation.  But  unhappily  for 
us,  the  blessings  of  this  delightful  eera 
have  proved  rather  equivocal;  so  much 
so  indeed,  that,  the  "golden  age"  of  the 
paperniakers  seems  very  little  better 
than  the  "iron  age"  of  the  poet,  who  de- 
scribes it  as  a  period,  when  good  faith 
and  every  virtue  were  elbowed  out  of 
society,  by  fraud,  vUlany,  and  the  unhal- 
lowed desire  of  obtaining  the  property 
of  others. 

" fugere  pudor,  verumque  fidesque  : 

In  quorum  subiere  locum  fraiidesque  dolique 
Insidiaeque,  et  vis,  etamor,  sceleratushabendi." 
Ovid,  lib.  i. 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  is  suffi- 
ciently apparent,  that  I  am  warranted  in 
asserting,  "  the  time  is  out  of  joint;"  and 
I  might  well  adopt  the  remainder  of  the 
exclamation,  and  say. 


O  cursed  spite ! 


That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right," 

if  I  were  Quixotic  enough  to  suppose  it 
my  duty,  to  attempt  so  Herculean  a  task, 
or  vain  enough  to  imagine  I  possessed 
the  requisite  qualifications.  So  vast  a 
project  I  leave  to  those,  who  more  san- 
guine than  myself,  are  not  appalled  by 
an  undertaking,  compared  with  which  the 
cleansing  of  the  Augean  stable  is  com- 
paratively insignificant.  To  effect  that 
purpose,  we  are  told  the  turning  of  a 
river  from  its  natural  course  was  suffi- 
cient; but  where  are  the  streams,  I 
might  say  the  torrents,  that  will  wash 
away  the  distresses,  and  depravity  of  the 
times ;  and  where  the  remedy,  that  will 
afterwards  heal  the  wounds  caused  by 
their  devastations? 

One  consolation  however  remains; — 
all  are  not' swallowed  up  in  the  vor- 
tex— all  have  not  resigned  their  inte- 
grity at  the  shrine  of  speculation — all 
are  not  ruined  past  redemption.  A  rem- 
nant remains,  which  has  never  lost  sight 
of  honour,  of  prudence,  and  of  virtue. 
Others  too  may  be  found,  who  though 
they  have  touched  and  handled  "impure 
things,"  have  not  proceeded  so  far,  that 


they  may  not  be  reclaimed  by  strenuous 
efforts,  and  sincere  endeavours.  To  these 
I  address  myself;  and  if  in  the  course  of 
my  speculations,  I  shall  point  out  some 
of  the  abuses  and  villanies  of  the  times, 
let  us  reflect  seriously  upon  them,  and 
while  we  investigate  the  causes  by  which 
they  were  produced,  let  us  learn  to  avoid 
their  consequences.  If  high-handed  vil- 
lany  is  abroad,  let  the  honest  be  taught 
to  shun  it;  if  speculation  is  the  order  of 
the  day,  let  the  prudent  be  warned  to 
resist  its  allurements;  if  fashion  and  ex- 
travagance are  insinuating  themselves 
into  every  man's  abode,  let  reasonable 
beings  determine  to  shut  their  doors 
against  them.  Finally,  let  every  man 
who  has  a  rank  in  society  to  maintain, 
look  well  to  the  foundation  on  which  he 
stands.  T. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  Philadelphia  Register. 

Gentlemex — ^The  enclosed  essay  is  a  trans- 
lation from  "  L'Hermite  de  la  Guiane,"  by 
Mons.  De  Jouy,  author  of  the  "  Paris  Spec- 
tator," and  justly  denominated  the  French 
Addison.  The  former  work  has  never  been 
translated  into  English,  to  my  knowledge, 
and  certainly  never  pubhshed  in  America; 
it  will,  therefore,  be  new  to  most  of  your 
readers.  And  though,  I  am  sensible,  that 
much  of  the  spirit  of  the  original  is  lost  in 
the  translation,  enough,  I  hope,  still  remains, 
to  render  it  well  worthy  of  perusal. 

Yours,    W. 


KILLING  TIME. 

There  is  in  language  a  phrase,  which 
by  continual  repetition  has  become  pro- 
verbial, but  which  does  not  the  less  a| 
pear  to  me  to  have  the  double  inconvi 
nience,  of  expressing  a  false  idea,  by  u 
ridiculous  figure.  I  often  hear  peopl^ 
talk  of  killing  time;  it  is  a  murder  man]j 
meditate,but  which  nobody  executes,  anc 
in  this  singular  conspiracy,  the  intended 
victim,  always  in  the  end,  becomes  the 
assassin.  Time  is  a  hydra  whose  innu- 
merable heads  spring  up  under  the  club 
of  Hercules;  or  to  use  a  more  just  com- 
parison, time  resembles  that  animal  plant 
called  the  polypus;  cut  it  into  as  many 
pieces  as  you  please,  each  part  will  not 
the  less  be  a  whole,  and  the  principal 
body  will  not  remain  the  less  complete. 
It  is  the  same  with  time;  take  from  it 
days,  months,  and  years, — new  days,  new 
months,  and  new  years  re-appear,  and 
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time  has  lost  notliing.  Relatively  to 
man,  time  is  immortal.  Let  us  not  then 
undertake  a  contest  with  this  invulnera- 
ble veteran :  in  the  place  of  losing  it,  by 
seeking  to  kill  it,  why  not  make  of  it  a 
friend.  It  is  never  against  the  indus- 
tiious  man  that  time  declares  war;  it 
would  fear  to  buy  the  victory  too  dearly; 
it  is  against  the  idle  and  dissipated, 
whom  indolence  and  luxury  have  ren- 
dered unable  to  defend  themselves,  that 
time  constantly  directs  its  attacks. 

If  there  is  any  position  in  this  world 
beyond  the  reach  of  contradiction,  it  is 
this,  "  that  man  is  born  for  action." — Has 
fortune  placed  you  above  the  necessity 
of  daily  labour,  to  which  nature  has  sub- 
jected the  human  species? — Cultivate 
your  mind,  enlighten  your  understand- 
ing, create  for  yourself  noble  occupa- 
tions ;  employ  time  to  make  you  better, 
and  consequently  more  happy;  you  will 
not  then  complain,  that  it  oppresses  you; 
you  will  feel  its  value,  and  only  reproach 
it  for  the  rapidity  of  its  flight 

Time  is  never  neuter ;  if  it  is  not  for 
us  a  useful  friend,  it  becomes  a  dreadful 
enemy — at  the  same  time  let  us"  bear  in 
mind,  that  it  is  an  enemy  with  whom  we 
must  live,  since  we  only  can  escape  from 
it  by  death. 

I  had  proceeeded  thus  far  with  my  re- 
flections on  this  serious  subject,,  when 
Mr.  Greville,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for 
a  considerable  time,  entered  my  apart- 
ment His  visit  at  a  time  I  had  made 
my  arrangements  to  be  alone,  was  rather 
malapropos,  which  he  soon  discovered, 
and  on  being  informed  of  the  subject  of 
my  meditations,  offered  by  way  of  atone- 
ment for  the  interruption,  to  introduce 
me  to  several  characters,  who  would  form 
an  excellent  commentary  on  my  text. 

I  went  out  therefore  with  Monsieur  de 
Greville  in  his  cabriolet,  who  conducted 
me  to  the  Rue  Blanche,  to  see  one  of  his 
friends,  whose  name  by  the  bye,  he  with 
difliculty  recollected.  "  You  are  going 
<to  see,"  said  he,  "a  man  who  does  no- 
thing, says  nothing,  and  thinks  of  nothing, 
and  acquits  himself'  of  all  that  a  nier- 
veille."  We  traversed  the  court,  and 
found  in  the  garden  a  little  man  of  four 
feet  and  a  half  high,  seated  on  a  stool, 
contemplating  attentively  some  tulips. 
After  the  first  compliments,  I  congratu- 
lated Monsieur  Despolieres  (I  had  learnt 
'  his  name)  upon  the  taste  he  appeared  to 


have  for  botany.  "  I  do  not  meddle  with 
botany,"  said  he ;  "  I  amuse  myself  with 
looking  at  these  flowers,  which  I  import- 
ed from  Holland  at  a  great  expense.  I  am 
informed  that  I  have  a  passion  for  them, 
and  I  admire  them  with  my  gardener 
two  or  three  hours  every  morning  ; — 
it  is  always  so  much  taken  from  the 
day" 

To  keep  up  the  conversation,  I  hazard- 
ed some  reflections  on  the  employment 
of  time»  to  which  he  listened,  or  rather 
did  not  listen,  looking  alternately  on  his 
watch  and  his  flowers — a  clock  was 
heard  to  strike ; — "  Thank  heaven,"  said 
he  rising,  "  it  is  eleven  o'clock,  and  I  am 
going  «o  breakfast"  "The  air  appears  to 
have  given  you  an  appetite,"  said  Ore-  . 
ville — "  No,"  answered  he,  "  I  am  never 
hungry,  but  I  set  down  to  table  four 
times  a  day,  and  remain  at  it  a  long  time 
— it  is  so  much  taken  from  the  day." 

Mons.  Despolieres  had  taken  enough 
of  mine;  we  left  him  to  breakfast  alone, 
and  went  to  seea  Monsieur  Labaunne;-— 
this  is  a  man  who  has  lost  the  first  quar- 
ter  of  an  hour  of  his  life,  and  passes  the 
remainder  in  running  after  it.  Of  all  the 
tenses  in  the  language  he  only  knows  how 
to  conjugate  the  future,  and  his  existence 
is  a  long  project  "  You  anticipate  me," 
said  he  to  Greville,  "I  ought  to  have 
called  on  you  last  week,  first  for  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you,  and  then  to  talk 
with  you  respecting  an  important  affair." 
"  I  am  glad  I  have  saved  you  the  trou- 
ble;— the  hermit  to  whom  I  have  the 
honour  of  presenting  you,  is  a  man  who 
does  not  stand  on  ceremony — he  will 
take  a  book  whilst  we  talk  together." 

M.  Labaunne  hastened  to  tranquillize 
me  upon  the  fear  I  expressed  of  being 
troublesome ; — "  it  is  I,"  said  he,  "  vvho 
have  apologies  to  make;— "I  was  going 
out  just  as  you  entered; — I  am  expected 
at  a  house,  where  I  ought  to  have  been  an 
hour  ago." — "  Do  not  let  us  stop  you," 
said  Greville.  "  It  is  the  more  painful  to 
me  to  quit  you,"  said  the  master  of  the 
house,  at  the  same  time  running  round 
his  chamber  with  a  hurried  air,  "as  I 
shall  now  most  assuredly  not  find  the 
person  at  home  to  see  whom  I  am  going 
in  such  haste,  and  it  will  be  the  cause  of 
my  losing  the  whole  day.  I  know  no- 
thing worse  than  these  exact  people,  who 
always  have  their  eyes  on  the  clock,  and 
who  consider  time  as  something  of  con- 
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sequence."  "It  is,"  answered  I,  "be- 
cause, perhaps,  they  imagine  life  is  made 
of  it."  "  Let  us  fix  upon  a  day  to  see 
each  other,"  said  Greville. — "Yes,  cer- 
tainly let  us  fix  upon  one,"  answered  he, 
squeezing  his  hand,  and  off  he  went. 

"  There  is  a  man,"  said  I  to  my  con- 
ductor, "  whom  no  one  will  accuse  of  kill- 
ing time ;  he  would  not  know  where  to 
catch  it." — 

"  He  does  not  even  know  if  it  exists, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  tlie  as- 
tonishment he  discovers,  whenever  he  is 
obliged  to  recognize  its  traces ; — has  he 
observed  a  rose-bush  loaded  with  flowers? 
he  is  surprised  three  weeks  afterwards, 
to  find  them  faded.  I  lately  visited  him 
at  the  moment,  when  after  an  absence  of 
eighteen  years,  his  nephew,  whom  he  had 
left  in  his  cradle,  was  presented  to  him; 
he  was  very  near  refusing  to  acknow- 
ledge him ;  he  did  not  conceive  that  an 
infant  could  become  a  man." 

While  talking  about  this  original,  we 
arrived  at  Madame  Breffort's,  cousin  of 
M.  de  Greville.  It  was  near  one  o'clock ; 
she  was  still  in  bed ;  we  were  introduced. 
I  wished  to  apologize  for  the  intrusion. 
— ^"Greville  did  very  right  in  bringing 
you,"  said  she;  "  I  begged  him  to  do  s.o. 
Your  book  has  enabled  me  to  pass  away 
several  hour's,  and  it  is  a  service  I  will 
never  forget;  time  is  so  long,  that  we 
ought  to  be  grateful  to  those  who  help 
us  to  get  rid  of  it"  "Without  doubt," 
answered  I,  "  when  one  has  neither  hus- 
band nor  children."  "How!  neither  hus- 
band nor  children?  I  have  both,  Mon- 
sieur, and  enough  of  them."  "In  that 
case,  I  should  have  supposed  the  cares 
and  pleasures  of  a  large  family,  would 
have  occupied  your  time  sufficiently." — 
"My  husband  has  his  business;  I  scarce- 
ly ever  see  him:  my  children  have  a  go- 
verness, and  teachers  of  every  kind;  I 
spare  no  expense  for  their  education;  I 
love  them  a  great  deal;  but  all  that  is 
soon  done,  and  without  novels,  gaming, 
scandal  and  milliners,  I  do  not  know  how 
we  poor  women,  with  a  hundred  thou- 
sand livres  a  year,  could  get  through  the 
day." 

But  time  presses,  and  I  must  conclude 
for  the  present.  At  another  opportunity, 
I  may  perhaps  again  take  up  my  inter- 
view with  this  lady,  and  also  pass  in  re- 
view, the  different  ways  of  killing  time 
at  Paris  ia  the  grande  monde,  where 


the  greatest  and  most  vain  conspiracies 
are  continually  formed  against  it. ■ 
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"  Withdraw  thy  feet  from  thy  7ieighbour's 
house,  lest  he  be  -weary  of  thee  and  so  hate  thee" 
— ^Pkovekbs,  XXV.  17. 

It  should  give  us  an  exalted  opinion 
of  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  that  he  was 
able  when  surrounded  by  the  pomp  of 
royalty  and  the  pride  of  power,  to  pene- 
trate so  far  into  the  pleasures  and  pains 
of  others,  and  to  give  such  appropriate 
counsels  for  the  government  of  common 
life.  Some  of  the  injunctions  of  holy 
writ  are  said  to  have  been  intended  only 
for  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed, 
and  to  have  been  useful  only  when  they 
were  delivered;  the  present  text  appears 
to  be  of  a  different  character,  it  is  one  of 
those  general  precepts  which  are  of  uni- 
versal utility,  and  contains  advice  that 
might  be  given  in  our  own  time  without 
impropriety,  though  perhaps  without  ef- 
fect; for  we  are  so  little  able  to  judge  of 
ourselves,  that  many  to  whom  the  admo- 
nition applies  most  strongly,  will  pass  it 
over  unheeded,  or  will  clearly  discern 
the  force  and  truth  of  the  general  pro- 
position, and  point  out  exemplifications 
among  their  neighbours,  without  ever 
suspecting  that  the  royal  injunction  is 
violated  in  their  own  persons,  and  that 
the  penalty  of  disobedience  is  suspend- 
ed over  them.  Perhaps  even  he  who  is 
now  with  great  self-complacency  endea- 
vouring to  awaken  attention,  and  is  com- 
plaining of  the  apathy  of  others,  might 
be  cited  as  a  most  striking  instance  of 
the  consequences  arising  from  frequent 
offences. 

There  are  many  whose  good  qualities 
would  always  procure  them  a  welcome 
reception  at  the  houses  of  their  friends,  if 
they  would  learn  not  to  appear  too  often 
nor  to  stay  too  long.  By  a  slight  atten- 
tion to  two  rules,  they  may  add  much  to 
their  own  happiness,  by  preventing  un- 
easiness in  their  associates. 

1st.  tP^ever  make  a  friend's  house  a 
mere  lounging  place.  Some  persons 
when  they  have  an  hour  or  two  which 
they  are  unabie  to  dispose  of  agreeably, 
seek  the  society  of  others  as  a  refuge 
from  themselves.  If  they  were  sure  of 
finding  others  in  the  same  situation,  this 
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would  be  a  mutual  accommodation;  but 
as  this  can  never  be  ascertained,  we 
should  avoid  multiplying  our  visits  when 
we  have  no  hope  of  communicating  plea- 
sure or  instruction.  If  we  are  gratified 
bj  visiting  a  friend,  we  should  endeavour 
to  make  our  intercourse  pleasant  to  him, 
and  should  not  sufter  it  to  grow  stale  by 
too  frequent  repetition.  The  vivacity 
and  freshness  of  novelty  ought  never  to 
be  lost,  but  when  the  freedom  of  intima- 
cy banishes  restraint  and  the  fulness  of 
confidence  prevents  satiety. 

2d  J\/*ever  remain  after  your  own 
pleasure  ceases.  I  give  this  rule,  not  as 
being  the  most  definite,  but  as  being 
readily  followed,  because  we  can  easily 
ascertain  the  state  of  our  own  feelings. 
It  is  not  irrelevant,  for  pleasure  or  wea- 
riness is  generally  reciprocal. 

It  may-  be  thought  that  such  a  rule 
would  be  observed  without  difficulty; 
but  there  are  many  who  transgress  from 
a  dislike  to  the  exertion  necessary  for  a 
change  of  place ;  others  wait  in  expecta- 
tion of  pleasure  which  has  not  appeared, 
or  watch  for  that  which  has  passed 
away. 

These  rules  may  be  of  advantage  to 
those,  whose  society  is  calculated  to 
please  in  general ;  but  there  are  others 
whom  no  admonitions  would  reach,  and 
who  are  scarcely  toleiable  except  as 
passing  acquaintances.  By  the  visits  of 
such  I  have  often  been  tormented,  but  I 
was  immediately  led  to  these  reflections 
by  a  late  occurrence  which  exemplified 
strongly  the  truth  of  Solomon's  counsel. 

The  business  connected  with  the  close 
of  the  year  has  for  some  time  prevented 
me  from  reading  any  other  books  than 
the  journal  and  ledger;  but  after  much 
wearisome  labour,  I  yesterday  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  toils  just  after  dark, 
and  hastened  home  to  enjoy  an  evening 
of  domestic  happiness.  -  After  romping 
awhile  with  my  children  and  indulging 
the  tenderness  of  a  father,  I  resolutely 
refused  to  play  any  more,  being  anxious 
to  read  a  late  publication  which  had 
been  highly  recommended  to  me.  I  had 
succeeded  in  collecting  my  thoughts  and 
concentrating  my  attention,  and  had 
just  found  that  my  expectations  had  not 
been  raised  too  high,  when  a  rap  at  the 
door  announced  a  visitant,  and  Mr. 
Grayson  entered  the  room.  My  heart 
died  within  me  when  I  beheld  him,  for 


past  experience  gave  me  ho  reason  to 
hope  that  his  conversation  would  be 
agreeable  or  his  stay  short.  After  the 
usual  discussion  of  the  past,  present  and 
probable  future  state  of  the  weather,  and 
after  complimenting  me  for  the  twen- 
tieth time  upon  the  rapid  growth  of  my 
boy  and  his  great  resemblance  to  his 
mother,  he  entered  into  a  dissertation 
upon  the  embarrassments  of  trade  and- 
the  mismanagement  of  the  national 
bank.  At  first  I  was  pleased  with  this, 
because  as  his  speeches  were  longer  my 
approbation  was  less  frequently  demand- 
ed, and  I  was  left  somewhat  at  liberty  to 
follow  my  own  thoughts;  but  after  he 
warmed  with  the  subject,  he  was  no 
longer  satisfied  with  a  nod  of  assent,  but 
by  nnpassioned  looks  and  violent  ges- 
tures called  for  a  more  definite  profes- 
sion of  agreement,  and  a  louder  expres- 
sion of  indignant  astonishment.  I  was 
determined  not  to  increase  the  length  of 
my  torment  by  opposing  any  thing  that 
was  said,  but  suffered  the  torrent  to  rage 
on  and  exhaust  itself.  But  it  was  soon 
succeeded  by  something  still  worse,  for 
he  became  humorous  and  witty.  I  was 
by  no  means  in  a  state  propitious  to  a 
display  of  this  kind,  and  no  one  who  has 
not  experienced  it,  can  imagine  the  bit- 
terness with  which  my  heart  was  filled, 
while  I  endeavpured  to  array  my  face  in 
smiles,  that  I  might  not  be  deficient  in 
civility  to  myguest. 

Thus  passed  the  whole  evening.  He 
occasionally  gave  me  some  prospect  of 
his  departure,  which  proved  to  be  false, 
till  hope  deferred  almost  made  the  heart 
sick,  and  I  began  to  hate  him.  The 
watchman  crying  eleven  at  length  re- 
lieved me,  and  I  thought  all  was  not  lost 
I  again  took  my  book,  but  the  season  had 
now  gone  by:  my  attention  was  dissipat- 
ed, I  was  sleepy  and  was  ill  at  ease  from 
the  consciousness  that  I  had  lost  my 
temper  as  well  as  my  time.  After  sleep- 
ing some  time  with  the  book  before  me, 
I  retired  to  rest  in  despair.  This  morn- 
ing in  looking  over  Proverbs,  I  was  ar- 
rested by  the  verse  I  have  copied,  and 
determined  to  make  it  the  text  of  a  ser- 
mon. 

Let' all  who  are  desirous  that  their  ap- 
pearance should  give  pleasure,  carefully 
examine  when  their  visits  are  gratifying, 
and  when  they  withdraw  an  unwilling: 
attention  from  necessary  busitiess  or  cast 
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a  restraint  upon  the  freedom  of  domestic 
intercourse. 

YORICK. 


FOR  THE  PHILADELPHIA  REGISTER. 

Messrs.  Editors — The  following  exquisite 
lines  from  the  pen  of  Madam  de  Stael,  are  not 
1  believe  generally  known,  and  perhaps  were 
never  translated.  I  send  them  for  insertion  in 
your  paper,  with  a  hope  that  some  "  kindred 
spirit"  having  a  heart  to  feel  the  refined  and 
delicate  sentiments  they  convey,  and  powers 
of  song,  capable  of  doing  them  justice,  will 
favour  you  with  a  translation  worthy  of  the 
original. — W. 

Les  Dangers  de  I' Indifference. 

A  votre  age  souvent  on  ignore,  Sophie, 

D'uh  hen  fortune  la  douceur  infinie ; 

Mais  un  jour  vous  saurez  quel  tourment  est  le 

coeur, 
Quand  un  vrai  sentiment  n'en  fait  pas  le  bon- 

heur; 
Lorsque  sur  cette  terre  on  se  sent  delaisse, 
Qu'on  n'est  d'aucun  mortel  la  premiere  pen- 
see  ; 
Lorsque  I'on  pent  souffrir  sans  que  sur  ses 

malheurs 
Aucun  mortel  jamais  ne  repande  des  pleurs, 
On-se  desinteresse  a  la  fin  de  soi  meme  ; 
On  cesse  de  s'aimer  si  quelqu'un  ne  nous 

aime ; 
Et  d'insipides  jours  I'un  sur  I'autre  entasses, 
S'ecoulent  lentement,  et  sont  vite  effaces. 
Ne  pensez  pas  non  plus  qu'il  suffise,  Sophie, 
De  songer  au  bonheur  a  la  fin  de  sa  vie ; 
Celui  qu'on  goute  alors  du  passe  doit  venlr ; 
Ceux  qui  nous  out  aime  peuvent  seuls  nous 

cherir. 
C'est  par  le  don  heureux  des  jours  de  la  jeu- 

nesse, 
Qu'on  merite  I'amour  jusque  dans  la  vieil- 

lesse. 
Le  ccEur  qui  fut  a  nous  vit  de  ses  souvenirs, 
Et  les  prend  quelquefois  pour  de  nouveaux 

plaisirs. 
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Official  .Account  of  the  Population  of  France. 

Ain 

. 

322,077 

Aisne 

.        .        .        • 

442,989 

Allier    . 

.... 

260,266 

Alpes  (?3 

sses)    . 

146,994 

Alpes  (liautes) 

124,763 

Ardeche 

.         .  ,      . 

£90,833 

Ardennes 

. 

251,589 

Arriege 

.... 

222,89" 

Aube      . 

. 

238,81  & 

Aude 

. 

240,993 

Aveyron 
Bouches-du-Rh. 
Calvados 
Cantal 
Charente 
Charente  Inferieur 
Cher      . 
Correze 
Corse     . 
Coted'Or   . 
Cotes-du-Nord 
Creuse 
Dordogne 
Doubs 
Drome    . 
Eure 

Eure-et-Loire 
Finistere     . 
Gard      . 
Garonne  (Haute) 
Gers 
Gironde 
Hierault 

Ille-et-Vilaine     . 
Indre 

Indre-et-Loire    . 
Isere 
Jura    . 
Landes 
Loire-et-Cher 
Loire 

Loire  (Haute)     . 
Loire  Inferieur 
Loiret 
Lot        . 
Lot-et-Garonne 
Lozere 

Maine-et-Loire 
Manche 
Marne 

Marne  (Haute) 
Mayence     . 
Meurthe 
Meuse 
Morbihan 
Moselle 
Nievre   . 
Nord  .        . 

Oise 
Orne 

Pais-de-Calais 
Puy-de-Dome     . 
Pyrennees  (Bas.) 
j  Pyrennaes  (Ha.^ 

I  Pyrennees  (Ori.) 
||  Rl-.in  (Bas.) 

II  V.hm  (Haute) 
1  Rhoiie 
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Soane  (Haute) 

.    300,136 

Soane-et-Loire    . 

471,457 

Sarthe    . 

.     410,3^0 

Seine 

657,170 

Seine-et-Marne 

.     304,068 

Seine-#t-Oise      . 

430,972 

Seine-et-Inferieur 

.     642,948 

Sevres  (Deux)     . 

254,105 

Somme 

.     495,058 

Tarn 

295,885 

Tarn-et-Garonne    . 

.    230,514 

Var    .        .        . 

283,29b 

Vaucluse 

.     305,832 

Vendee       .        . 

268,746 

Vienne  . 

.     253,048 

Vienne  (Haute) 

243,195 

Vosges   . 

.     334.169 

Yonne 

326,324 

Total     28,968,043 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  following  is  No.  2,  of  the  Appendix  [D] 
to  the  Documents  of.  Messrs.  Rodney  and 
Graham,  on  South  American  affairs — show- 
ing' the  productions,  manufactures,  and 
branches  of  commerce,  of  the  free  inten- 
dencies  and  their  dependencies. 

Buenos  Ayres. — Grain,  hides,  tallow, 
wool,  hair,  horns.  These  are  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  commercial  resources. 
The  trade  with  the  Pampas  Indians  alone 
in  montas,  wool,  salt,  bridle  reins,  and 
feathers,  exceed  the  sum  of  100,000  dol- 
lars per  annum. 

Paraguay. — Wood  of  a  superior  qua- 
lity of  many  varieties;  the  herb  mati,  to- 
bacco, guambe,  and  pesaba  for  cables, 
honey  and  molasses,  dried  sweetmeats, 
sugar,  rice,  cotton  cloths,  various  kinds 
of  gums  and  raisins,  beautiful  birds. 

Cordova. — Grain,  hides,  woollen  and 
cotton  cloths;  raising  of  mules  and  herbs; 
excellent  lime ;  minerals  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver. 

Mendoza. — Dried  fruits  of  many  dif- 
ferent kinds,  wines  and  brandy,  grain, 
cattle,  woollen  cloths,  and  wagons  for 
the  transportation  of  commodities  to 
Chili,  Buenos  Ayres  and  other  provinces; 
minerals  of  gold. 

TucuMAN. — Woods,  grain,  oranges, 
rice,  mani,  tobacco,  honey,  wax,  excel- 
lent cheese,  woollen  and  cotton  cloths, 
raising  of  herbs,  transportation  of  mer- 
chandise, and  wagons. 


Salta. — ^The  raising  of  herbs  ;  mules, 
of  which  there  are  annually  sent  seventy 
or  eighty  thousand  head  to  Peru;  grain, 
sugar,  honey,  molasses,  and  brandies, 
wool  of  a  superior  quality,  as  also  of  the 
vacuna  cloths  of  it,  woods,  minerals  of 
gold  and  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  tin, 
sulphur,  alum  and  vitriol. 

CoRiENTES. — Hides,  hair,  cotton,  agi, 
mani  of  different  kinds,  honey,  dried 
sweetmeats,  sugar,  charcoal,  cotton  and 
woollen  cloths. 

Entre  Rigs  and  Banda  Oriental.-— 
Ox  hides,  horse  hides,  deer  skins,  otter 
and  chinchilla  skins,  tallow,  dried  and 
salt  meat. 

Buenos  Ayres,  April  ?1,  1818. 


jlBi^celtanp. 


[The  following-  report  of  a  committee  of 
the  British  parliament,  will  be  particularly  in- 
teresting at  this  time,  when  the  subject  has 
awakened  so  much  attention  in  this  country. 
It  affords  some  hope,  that  the  principles  of 
leg-islation,  which  have  been  long  established 
by  the  writers  on  political  economy,  are  be . 
ginning  to  exert  an  influence  on  those  who 
direct  the  operations  of  nations;  and  that, the 
gradual  abolition  of  the  restrictions  on  com- 
merce is  at  hand.] 

Report  on  the  Usury  Laws. 
The  Select  Committee  appointed  to 
consider  of  the  effects  of  »the  laws 
which  regulate  or  restrain  the  in- 
terest of  money,  and  to  report  their 
opinions  thereupon  to  the  house  j 
and  who  were  empowered  to  report 
the  minutes  of  the  evidence  taken 
before  them  ;  have,  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  house,  examined  the 
matters  referred  to  them,  and  have 
agreed  upon  the  following  resolu- 
tions : — 

1.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  committee,  that  the  laws  re- 
gulating or  restraining  the  rate  of  in- 
terest, have  been  extensively  evaded, 
and  have  failed  of  the  effect  of  impos- 
ing a  maximum  on  such  rate^  and 
that  of  late  years,  from  the  constant 
excess  of  the  market  rate  of  interest 
above  the  rate  limited  by  law,  they 
liave  added  to  the  expense  incurred 
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by  borrowers  on  real  security,  and 
that  such  borrowers  have  been  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  the  mode  of  grant- 
ing- annuities  on  lives,  a  mode  which 
has  been  made  a  cover  for  obtaining- 
higher  interest  than  a  rate  limited  by 
law,  and  has  further  subjected  the 
borrowers  to'enoi'mous  charges,  or 
forced  tliem  to  make  very  disadvan- 
tageous sales  of  their  estates. 

2.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  committee,  that  the  construc- 
tion of  such  laws,  as  applicable  to  the 
transactions  of  commerce  as  at  pre- 
sent carried  on,  have  been  attended 
with  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  le- 
gality of  many  transactions  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  and  consequently 
been  productive  of  much  embarrass- 
ment and  litigation. 

3.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  committee,  that  the  present  pe- 
riod, when  the  market  rate  of  interest 
is  below  the  legal  rate,  affords  an  op- 
portunity peculiarly  proper  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  said  laws. 

May  30,  1818. 

Usury  Laws. 

Annapolis,  Dec.  24. 

"  On  the  day  before  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  legislature  of  Maryland, 
JMr.  Bracken  ridge  obtained  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  abolish  the  existing 
laws  against  usury,  and  to  establish  a 
legal  rate  of  interest.  This  subject 
is  one  which  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  several  of  the  state  legisla- 
tures ;  and  one  of  tiie  new  states  has 
provided  for  it  by  an  article  of  its 
constitution.  The  prevailing  opinion, 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  is  now 
decidedly  against  those  law^s ;  but  the 
progress  of  correct  thinking  over  er- 
ror and  prejudice  is  slow,  and  it  is 
not  until  after  repeated  attacks  that 
ancient  habits  and  received  opinions 
are  changed." 


Portsrtimitli,  (JV.  H.)  December. \9. 
Vermont. — An  act  has  passed  relat- 
ing to  poor  debtors,  which  allows  them 


to  hold,  exempt  from  execution,  "  ten 
sheep,  and  one  year's  product  of  said 
sheep,  either  of  wool,  yarn  or  cloth — the 
best  swine,  or  the  meat  of  said  swine, 
and  one  cow,  with  suflScient  forage  for 
both  sheep  and  cow." 


^etd^. 


England. — We  notice  with  great 
regret  the  death,  on  the  5th  Novem- 
ber, of  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly.  The 
English  papers  dwell  with  much  feel- 
ing upon  the  virtues  of  his  private 
life;  but  though  his  exemplary  cha- 
racter as  a  son  and  a  husband  can 
never  be  regarded  witli  indifference, 
we  principally  lament  the  loss  of  the 
independent  legislator — the  friend  of 
justice  and  humanity.  He  was  the 
most  zealous  advocate  of  an  amelio- 
ration of  the  criminal  code  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  Queen  died  on  the  17th  No- 
vember. 

Sir  Gregor  M*Gregor  is .  said  to 
have  sailed  from  the  Thames,  with 
part  of  his  expedition  for  South  Ame- 
rica. 

The  Isabella  and  Alexander,  com= 
posing  the  expedition  for  the  discoi- 
very  of  a  north-west  passage,  have 
returned  to  Brinn  Sound,  Lerwick, 
without  the  loss  of  a  man,  or  even  with 
one  on  the  sick  list.  Captain  Ress* 
despatches  reached  the  Admiralty  on 
Wednesday  se'nnight,  and  the  follow- 
ing is  a  summary  of  their  contents: — 

They  have  completely  succeeded  in 
exploring  every  pai't  of  Baffin's  Bay, 
and  with  the  exception  of  errors  in 
the  latitudes  and  longitudes,  of  veri- 
fying the  statements  of  that  old  and 
able  navigator  whose  name  it  bears  ; 
and  of  ascertaining  that  no  passage 
exists  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific oceansj  through  Davis's  Strait 
and  Baffin's  Bay,  the  whole  fouiKi  to 
be  surrounded  by  high  land,  extend- 
ing to  the  north  as  far  as  lat.  77"  55% 
and  long.  76°  W. ;  and  in  the  74tli 
degree  of  latitude,  sti-etching  west- 
ward as  far  as  85°  87'  W.  long.  They 
traced  the  land  the  whole  way  down 
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to  the  Cape  Walsingham  of  Davis, 
wliich  tliey  ascertained  to  lie  in  lat. 
66°,  and  long.  68*;  from  thence  they 
steered  for  Resolution  Island,  and 
then  steered  homeward.  Tliey  have 
made  many  curious  observations  and 
discoveries.  There  now  only  remains 
to  be  discovered  the  termination,  if  it 
has  one,  of  Middleton's  Repulse  Bay, 
and  a  few  deg-rees  to  the  northward 
of  it,  to  determine  whether  Greenland 
be  an  island  or  joins  America,  and 
tliis  might  with  ease  be  done  from  the 
northernmost  station  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  any  one  season. 

France  is  about  to  be  delivered 
from  the  actual  presence  of  the  "  army 
of  occupation  ;"  a  strong  force,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  placed  on  the  neighbour- 
ing frontiers,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
disturbances  from  the  yet  unsettled 
state  of  the  govei'nment. 

The  French  nation  lias  suffered  so 
severely  from  the  effects  of  violent 
and  ill  directed  attempts  at  reforma- 
tion, that  they  would  probably,  even 
if  entirely  freed  from  foreign  re- 
straint, confine  their  efforts  for  free- 
dom to  the  protection  of  the  charter. 
By  so  doing  they  will  secure  the 
ground  they  have  already  gained,  and 
may  soon  recover  the  waste  of  the 
past  thirty  years. 

The  sovereigns  of  continental  Eu- 
rope are  less  haughty  in  their  claims 
of-  prerogative  than  they  were  some 
time  ago  ;  but  (jis  a  Liverpool  paper 
observes)  we  can  give  but  little  credit 
to  their  good  intentions,  till  the  press 
is  made  free.  There  must  be  some- 
thing *'  rotten  in  the  state,"  when  the 
voice  of  the  people  is  suppressed,  and 
truth  can  only  pass  when  permitted 
by  the  police. 

Spain. — Ferdinand  is  said  to  be 
extremely  anxious  to  fit  out  his  long 
threatened  armament  against  South 
America.  He  is  however  thrown  into 
considerable  embarrassment,  not  only 
by  the  poverty  of  the  treasury,  but  by 
the  demand  of  the  United  States  go- 


vernment that  he  should  send  a  suffi- 
cient force  to  keep  the  Fioiida  In- 
dians in  order. 


gutilic  %ffm^. 
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SENATE. 


Dec.  21. — The  annual  report  of  the  com- 
missioner of  the  revenue,  respecting  direct 
tax  and  internal  duties,  was  received. 

The  bill  to  enable  the  people  of  Alabama 
to  form  a  constitution,  Sec.  was  read  the  _se- 
cond  time. 

^  A  letter  was  received  from  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  transmitting  statements  of  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands. 

Dec.  22. — A  bill  regulating  passenger  ships 
and  vessels,  was  received  from  the  other 
house,  twice  read,  and  referred. 

The  consideration  of  the  biU  to  erect  the 
Alabama  territory  into  a  state  was  resumed, , 
but  not  concluded. 

Dec.  23. — A  memorial  was  presented  from 
the  religious  society  of  Friends,  in  the  states 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  praying  for  the 
adoption  of  measures  for  the  civihzation  and 
improvement  of  the  Indians ;  which  was  re  • 
ferred  to  the  comrtiittee  on  Indian  affairs. 

A  bill  from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
U.  S.  navy  for  1819,  was  received  and  read. 

The  bill  from  the  committee  on  the  judi- 
ciary, prescribing  the  mode  of  settling  con- 
troversies between  two  or  more  states,  was 
read  a  second  time. 

Dec.  24. — A  memorial  was  received  from 
the  New  York  society  for  promoting  the  ma- 
numission of  slaves,  and  protecting  such  of 
them  as  have  been  or  may  be  hberated;  which 
was  read  and  referred  to  a  committee  on  the 
subject  of  slaves. 

The  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  navy  for  the  year  1819  was  read  a 
second  time  and  committed. 

The  committee  on  public  lands  were  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
granting  to  the  state  of  Mississippi  certain 
portions  of  the  public  lands  for  the  seat  of 
government  and  for  the  support  of  seminaries 
of  learning. 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury  was  directed 
to  lay  before  the  Senate  information  relative 
to  the  effect  upon  the  receipts  into  the  trea- 
sury of  the  act  of  18th  April  last,  to  suspend 
for  a  limited  time  the  forfeiture  of  lands ;  and 
the  probable  effect  of  continuing  it  one  year. 

Dec.  28. — A  message  was  received  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
the  documents  respecting  our  relations  with 
Spain,  requested  by  the  Senate  on.  the  17th 
inst. 
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Dec.  30. — The  committee  on  naval  affairs 
were  instructed  to  inquire  whether  the  rules 
for  the  naval  service,  communicated  to  the 
Seriate  by  the  President  on  the  20th  April 
last,  are  conformable  to  the  provisions  of  the 
act  adding  to  the  navy  department  a  board  of 
commissioners ;  whether  they  interfere  with 
other  acts  of  Congress;  whether  they  are 
expedient;  and  whether  any  legislative  pro- 
vision may  be  necessary  to  give  them  the 
force  of  law. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Dec.  21. — Mr.  Campbell,  from  a  select  com- 
mittee, reported  a  bill  to  provide  for  taking 
the  fourth  census  or  enumeration  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  United  States ;  which  was  twice 
read  and  committed. 

The  select  committee  appointed  on  the 
subject,  reported  a  bill  establishing  a  separate 
territorial  government  for  the  southern  part 
of  the  territory  of  Missouri ;  which  was  twice 
read  and  committed. 

The  military  committee  reported  a  bill 
"  concerning  the  military  establishment  of 
the  United  States."  [This  bill  proposes  a 
modification  of  parts  of  the  staff  of  the  army, 
without  reducing  it.] 

A  report  was  received  from  the  secretary 
of  the  treasurj^,  transmitting  a  statement  of 
the  sales  of  public  lands  during  the  year  1817, 
and  the  three  first  quarters  of  the  year  1818, 
which  had  been  intended  to  accompany  the 
annual  report  from  the  treasury,  but  was  not 
then  prepared. 

The  bill  from  the  Senate  to  extend  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  within  the  state  of 
Illinois,  was  twice  read  and  committed. 

The  house  then  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  on  the  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  support  of  the  navy  for 
the  year  1819.  This  bill  contains  the  follow- 
ing items : 

For  pay  of  oificers  and  seamen  gl,270,333  50 

Provisions 594,037  50 

Medicines  and  all  expenses  of 

sick 36,000 

Repairs  of  vessels  .  .  .  350,000 
Contingent  expenses  .  .  300,000 
Repairs  of  navy  yards,  docks, 

&c 100,000 

Completing  medals  and  swords  7,500 
Pay  and  subsistence  of  marine 

corps 122,898 

Clothing  the  same  .  .  .  2,038  10 
Military  stores  for  do.  .  .  1,087  58 
Contingent  expenses      .     .       18,600 

The  bill  was  then  reported  to  the  house, 
and  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing. 

Dec.  22. — The  committee  of  ways  and 
means  reported  a  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  military  service  of  the  United  States 


during  the  year  1819 ;  which  was  twice  read 
and  committed. 

The  militarv  committee  laid  before  the 
house  a  letter  from  the  secietary  of  war,  re- 
specting the  alterations  proposed  to  be  made, 
by  a  bill  now  before  the  house,  in  the  military 
establishment;  which  was  referred  to  the 
committee  of  the  whole,  to  whom  the  bill 
was  referred. 

The  bill  to  authorize  the  people  of  Michi- 
gan territory  to  elect  a  delegate  to  Congress, 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 

The  engrossed  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  naval  service  for  the  year  1819,  was 
passed,  and  sent  to  the  Senate  for  concur- 
rence. 

Dec.  23. — The  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  who  were  specially  instructed  to  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  allowing  goods, 
on  which  the  duty  had  been  paid  or  secured, 
to  be  transported  coastwise,  to  one  or  more 
districts  within  the  United  States,  without 
loss  or  debenture,  made  a  report  against  the 
expediency  of  this  measure  ;  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Maryland  reported  a  bill  to 
increase  the  duty  on  cotton  imported  into  the 
United  States,  and  to  prohibit  the  allowance 
of  drawback  on  the  exportation  of  gunpow- 
der :  which  was  twice  read. 

Dec.  24. — The  committee  on  public  lands 
reported  a  bill  supplementary  to  the  act  ad- 
mitting the  state  of  Indiana  into  the  union ; 
which  was  twice  read  and  committed. 

The  committee  of  ways  and  means  were 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
authorizing  by  law,  the  commissioner  of  the 
revenue  to  appoint  an  agent  in  each  of  the 
counties  of  the  several  states,  to  receive  the 
tax  due  thereon  to  the  general  government, 
on  lands  which  are  or  may  be  sold  for  the 
nonpayment  of  the  said  tax. 

The  committee  on  roads  and  canals  were 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
completing  the  road  from  Cumberland  to 
WheeUng, 

The  committee  on  naval  affairs  were  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
authorizing  by  law,  the  purchase  of  the  tim- 
ber, particularly  live  oak,  necessary  for  build- 
ing twenty  sloops  or  other  small  vessels  of 
war. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  committee  on 
Indian  affairs  was  instructed  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  providing  by  law,  that  it  be 
the  duty  of  the  several  public  agents  employ-' 
ed  by  the  United  States  to  transact  business 
with  the  Indian  tribes,  to  obtain  all  the  in- 
fgrmation  in  their  power  relative  to  the  popu- 
lation, manners  and  customs,  history,  lan- 
guages, or  any  tiling  peculiar  to  said  tribes, 
and  report  the  same  annually- to  the  secretary 
of  war. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cobb,  it  was  resolved, 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  re- 
quested to  lay  before  this  house,  if  in  his  opi- 
nion the  same  should  not  be  inconsistent 
with  the  publifc  interest,  copies  of  the  cor- 
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Tcspondence,  if  any,  between  the  department 
of  war  and  the  governor  of  Georgia,  in  an- 
swer to  the  letter  of  the  latter  to  the  former, 
dated  June  1,  and  communicated  to  this 
house  on  the  12th  Instant ;  and  also  the  cor- 
respondence, if  any,  between  the  department 
of  war  and  general  Andrew  Jackson,  in  an- 
swer to  the  letter  of  the  latter  of  7th  May, 
also  communicated  to  this  house  on  the  12th 
instant. 

The  engrossed  bill  authorizing  the  election 
of  a  delegate  to  Congress  from  the  Michigan 
territory,  was  passed,  and  sent  to  the  Senate. 

The  resolution  from  the  Senate,  directing 
a  survey  of  certain  parts  of  North  Carolina, 
was  passed. 

Dec.  28.~The  President  of  the  United 
States  transmitted  a  report  of  such  further 
correspondence  and  proceedings,  in  relation 
to  our  affairs  with  Spain,  as  it  is  consistent 
with  the  public  interest  to  divulge. — The 
message,  report,  and  documents  accompany- 
ing it,  (comprising  a  volume  of  about  360 
pages,)  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
be  printed. 

It  was  resolved,  that  the  committee  on  post 
offices  and  post  roads  be  instructed  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  authorizing  the  post- 
master general  to  contract  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  mail  by  steam  boats,  or  otherwise, 
on  navigable  waters,  in  the  same  manner  that 
he  is  authorized  to  contract  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  mail  by  land. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  a  letter 
from  Thomas  Dunn,  the  serjeant  at  arms  of 
this  house,  stating  that  John  Anderson  has 
instituted  a  suit  against  him  on  a  charge  of 
false  imprisonment,  in  consequence  of  his 
'  having  arrested  and  held  in  custody  the  said 
John  Anderson,  under  an  order  of  the  house'; 
which  letter  was  referred  to  the  judiciary 
committee. 

Bee.  28. — The  committee  on  the  judiciary 
reported  a  bill  authorizing,  and  requesting  the 
speaker,  to  employ  such  counsel  as  he  may 
think  proper,  to  defend  the  suit  brought  by 
John  Anderson  against  I'homas  Dunn;  and 
that  the  expenses  be  defrayed  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  house  :  which  was  con- 
curred in. 

The  bill  reported  at  the  last  session,  au- 
thorizing >  a  subscription  to  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  Canal  Company,  being  called 
as  the  order  of  the  day,  Mr.  Tucker  of  Va. 
after  stating  that  the  gentleman  (Mr.  M'Lane, 
of  Del.)  who  reported  this  bill,  and  who  was 
particularly  interested  in  its  discussion,  was 
absent  from  the  house,  as  one  of  the  bank 
committee ;  and  that  the  information  directed 
by  a  resolution  of  the  last  session  to  be  col- 
lected by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  on 
the  subject  of  interniJ  improvements,  had 
not  yet  been  received  respecting  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  canal ;  moved  that  the 
committee  of  the  whole,  to  whom  the  bill  had 
been  referred,  be  discharged  therefrom,  and 
that  it  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  inter- 
nal improvement;  which  was  done. 


MR.  GRAHAM  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

City  of  Washington,  5th  J\i'ov.  1818. 

Sin—Mr.  Rodney  having  undertaken  to 
draw  up,  for  our  joint  signature,  a  report  re- 
specting the  present  situation  of  the  country 
we  recently  visited  under  the  orders  of  the 
President,  and  circumstances  having  prevent- 
ed him  from  presenung  it  to  me  for  perusal, 
until  his  late  arrival  in  this  city,  I  was  not 
aware,  until  then,  that  I  should  have  occasion 
to  present  to  you  my  individual  views  on  that 
subject.  But,  on  an  attentive  perusal  of  the 
paper  he  drew  up,  I  found  that,  although 
there  was  not  perhaps  any  important  fact  on 
which  we  essenti.ally  differed,  yet  that  some 
were  stated  of  which  I  was  not  aware ;  and 
that  we  had  taken  views  which  it  might  be 
difficult  to  combine  during  the  short  time 
then  allowed  to  us,  and  of  which  it  might  be 
proper  that  you  should  be  put  in  possession. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  thought  it  bet- 
ter to  submit  to  the  disadvantage  of  hastily 
throwing  my  observations  together,  and  of 
presenting  them  separately,  than  to  ask  him 
to  derange  the  general  tenor  of  his  report  by 
introducing  them  into  it. 

The  arrival  of  Mr.  Bland,  \vho  will  necessa- 
rily make  a  separate  report,  will,  I  trust,  re- 
concile  the  President  to  the  course  I  have 
taken,  as,  from  a  combined  view  of  what  we 
individually  state,  he  may,  perhaps,  be  better 
enabled  to  draw  his  own  inferences  as  to  the 
actual  situation  and  future  prospects  of  the 
country  we  visited,  than  from  any  joint  report 
in  which  we  could  all  have  agreed,  as,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  that  must  have  been 
the  result  of  a  compromise  of  opinions,  and 
would  probably  have  excluded  some  facts,  or 
some  views,  which  one  or  the  other  of  us  will, 
in  the  mode  now  adopted,  present  to  you. 

In  my  particular  situation,  however,  I 
thought  it  less  necessary  to  go  into  detail,  as 
I  knew  that  the  report  of  Mr.  Rodney  would 
furnish  information  on  points  which  I  omit. 

With  great  respect,  I  have  the  honour  to 
be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  GRAHAM. 
The  Hon.  John  Q.  Adams, 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  country  formerly  known  as  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  extending  from  the 
north-western  'sources  of  the  river  La  Plata 
to  the  southern  cape  of  America,  and  from 
the  confines  of  Brazil  and  the  ocean  to  the 
ridge  of  the  Andes,  may  be  considered  as  that 
which  is  called  "The  United  Provinces  of 
South  America." 

Under  the  royal  government,  it  was  divided 
into  the  intendencies  or  provinces  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  Paraguay,  Cordova,  Salta,  Potosi,  Pla- 
ta, Cochabamba,  La  Paz,  and-  Puno.  Subse- 
quently to  the  revolution,  in  the  year  1814, 
another  divisioh  was  made;  tind  from  the  pro- 
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vinces  of  Cordova,  Salta,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  ' 
were  taken  those  of  Cayo  or  Mendoza,  Tucu- 
man,  Corientes,  EntreRios,  and  the  Banda 
Oriental.  The  others,  It  is  beUeved,  retain- 
ed their  former  boundaries,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Paraguay,  are  generally  called 
"  Upper  Peru." 

This  widely  extended  country  embraces 
almost  every  variety  of  climate  and  soil,  and  is 
capable  of  almost  every  variety  of  production. 
A  large  part  of  it,  however,  particularly  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river  La  Plata,  and  southerly 
towards  cape  Horn,  is  deficient  in  wood,  even 
for  fuel,  and  in  water;  that  which  is  found  is 
generally  brackish. 

Altliough  three  centuries  have  passed  by 
since  the  Spaniards  made  their  first  settle- 
ment in  this  country,  and  some  considerable 
towns  and  cities  have  grown  in  it,  yet  its  ge- 
neral improvement  and  population  have  by 
no  means  kept  pace  with  them;  foV  the  low- 
er pro\-inces  have  been  almost  entirely  aban- 
doned to  the  immense  herds  of  cattle  which 
graze  on  their  plains,  and  require  only  the 
partial  care  of  a  comparatively  few  herdsmen ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Peru  have  been 
engaged  more  generally  in  the  business  of 
mining  than  was  favourable  to  improvement 
or  population.  Certain  small  districts,  haWng 
peculiar  advantages,  are  said  to  be  well  culti- 
vated, and  very  productive:  but  agriculture 
has,  in  general,  been  very  much  neglected. 
It  is,  in  a  great  degree,  confined  to  the  vici- 
nity of  the  towns  and  cities,  and  may  be  said 
to  limit  its  supplies  to  their  demands.  This 
state  of  things,  combined  with  the  regulations 
of  the  former  government,  the  influence  of 
climate,  and  the  force  of  example,  has  stamp- 
ed the  character  of  indolence  on  that  class  of 
society  usually  considered  as  the  labouring 
class.  The  same  causes  have  not  operated, 
at  least  not  with  the  same  force,  upon  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  country,  hence  they 
are  more  industrious  and  more  active.  Their 
manners  are  social,  friendly,  and  pohte.  In 
native  talents  they  are  said  to  be  inferior  to 
no  people;  and  they  have  given  proofs  that 
they  are  capable  of  great  and  persevering  ef- 
forts ;  that  they  are  ardently  attached  to  their 
country,  and  warmly  enlisted  in  the  cause  of 
its  independence. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  enter  into  a 
detail  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  revolu- 
tion in  1810.  The  most  immediate  perhaps 
are  to  be  found  in  the  incidents  connected 
%vith  the  two  invasions  of  the  country  by  the 
British  in  the  years  1805  and  1806,  and  in  the 
subsequent  events  in  Spain,  as  they  had  a 
direct  tendency  to  show  to  these  people 
their  own  strength,  and  the  incapacity  of 
Spain,  to  give  them  protection  or  enforce 
obedience.  The  groundwork  was,  however, 
laid  in  the  jealous  and  oppressive  system 
adopted  at  a  more  early  period  by  the  kings 
of  Spain,  whose  policy  it  seemed  to  be,  to 
keep  within  as  narrow  limits  as  circumstances 
would  permit,  the  intelligence,  wealth  and 
population,  of  that  part  of  America  subject  to 
their  dominion,  as  the  surest  means  of  pre- 


serving an  empire,  which  they  considered  the 
great  source  of  their  wealth  and  power. 

The  revolution  having  been  auspiciously 
commenced  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Ajtcs,  wa; 
warmly  and  zealously  supported  by  the  great, 
mass  of  the  people  descended  from  the  Spa- 
niards; but  the  native  Spaniards,  as  we!: 
those  domesticated  in  the  country  as  those  in 
the  service  of  the  king,  were  almost  all  op 
posed  to  it,  particularly  at  the  time,  and  un- 
der the  circumstances  it  took  place.  Dissen- 
tions  were  the  immediate  result,  and  their 
long  standing  jealousy  and  distrust  of  eacii 
other,  have  by  subsequent  events  been 
heightened  into  deadly  hostility,  which  time 
alone  can  wear  away.  These  dissentions 
have  been  considered  as  one  of  the  causes 
that  produced  those  which  subsequently  took 
place  amongst  the  patriots  themselves,  and 
which  have  been  most  serious  obstacles  t(. 
the  progress  of  the  revolution.  Other  ob'sta- 
cles,  however,  have  been  presented  by  the 
royal  government  in  Peru,  which  has  hitherto 
not  only  been  able  to  maintain  itself  there, 
but  has  found  means,  by  enlisting  the  native 
Peruvians  into  its  semce,  to  send  at  different 
times  considerable  armies  into  the  upper  ~pro- 
\-inces  on  the  La  Plata,  where  the  war  ha? 
been  carried  on  from  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution  to  the  present  day  with  va- 
rious  success;  the  great  extent  and  peculiar 
character  of  the  country,  and  the  want  of  re- 
sources, having  prevented  either  party  from 
making  a  blow  decisive  of  the  contest.  When 
we  came  away,  the  advantage  in  that  quarter 
was  on  the  side  of  the  Spaniards,  as  they 
were  in  possession  of  the  provinces  of  Up- 
per Peru,  which  had,  to  a  certain  degree  at 
least,  joined  in  the  revolution,  and  some  of 
which  are  represented  in  the  Congress. 
Every  where  else  they  have  been  obliged 
to  yield  up  the  government  and  aban- 
don the  country,  or  submit  to  the  ruling 
power.  The  peculiar  situation  of  Monte  Vi- 
deo,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  La  Plata, 
open  to  the  sea,  and  strongly  fortified,  ena- 
bled the  Spanish  naval  and  miUtary  forces,  at 
an  early  period  in  the  revolution,  to  make  a 
stand  there ;  they  were  ultimately  obhged  to 
surrender  it;  not,  however,  until  long  pro- 
tracted, and  perhaps  iU  directed  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  assailants,  had  given  rise  to 
many  jarring  incidents  between  those  who 
came  from  the  opposite  shores  of  the  river, 
probably  the  effect,  in  part  at  least,  of  an- 
cient jealousies,  kept  aUve  by  tlie  individua 
interest  of  particular  leaders. 

(To  be  continued.') 
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[On  Wednesday,  6th  Jan.  1819,  the  legisla- 
ture of  New  York  met  at  Albany,  when  the 
session  was  opened  by  an  interesting  speech 
from  governor  Clinton.  The  following  ex- 
tracts will  show  the  spirit  with  which  the 
great  work  of  internal  improvement  is  car- 
rying on  in  that  state.  From  what  has  been 
already  accomplished,  the  completion  of  the 
great  western  and  northern,  canals  may  be 
anticipated  in  six  years.  With  every  wish  for 
the  prosperity  of  all  parts  of  our  country,  we 
hope  Pennsylvania  will  not  suffer  herself  to 
be  surpassed  by  any  state,  in  great  works  of 
public  and  permanent  utihty.] 

EXTRACTS. 

The  progress  of  our  internal  improve- 
ments nas  equalled  our  most  sanguine 
expectations.  In  the  course  of  the  next 
season,  the  northern  canal,  extending 
from  Whitehall  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Champlain  to  Fort  Edward  on  the  Hud- 
son river,  a  distance  of  twenty-three 
miles,  and  the  whole  of  the  middle  sec- 
tion of  the  western  canal,  comprising 
ninety-four  miles,  and  reaching  from  the 
Seneca  river  to  the  ^lohawk  river,  at 
Ut;ca,  will  be  completed  and  in  a  navi- 
gable state.  Thus,  in  less  than  two  and 
an  half  years,  canals  to  the  extent  of  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  miles  will  be 
perfected:  and,  as  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern sections  of  the  canal  from  Lake  Erie 
to  Hudson  river  will  be  about  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  miles,  it  is  evident  that, 
by  the  application  of  similar  means  and 
the  exertion  of  similar  powers,  the  whole 
of  this  internal  navigation  can  be  finish- 
VoL.  L 


ed  in  six  years  from  the  present  period, 
including  also  the  improvements  essen- 
tial on  Hudson  river  fiom  Fort  Edward 
to  the  head  of  sloop  navigation.  It  is 
satisfactory  also  to  know  that  so  far,  as 
we  can  judge  from  the  lights  of  expe- 
rience, the  actual  expenses  have  not  ex- 
ceeded the  estimates  of  the  commission- 
ers: and  with  all  the  advantages  arising 
from  increased  knowledge,  from  im- 
proved skill,  and  from  circumspect  ex- 
perience, we  are  firmly  persuaded  that 
the  aggregate  expense  will  fall  short  of 
the  total  estimate.  It  is  also  a  most  gra- 
tifying consideration,  to  find  that  from 
the  progressive  and  iiourishing  state  of 
the  fund  appropriated  to  this  object,  the 
whole  undertaking  can  be  completed 
without  providing  any  auxiliary  re- 
sources, and  without  imposing  any  taxes 
on  the  community. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  next 
year,  the  finished  portions  of  the  canals 
"will  be  in  a  state  productive  of  conside- 
rable revenue. 

By  the  act  respecting  navigable  com- 
munications between  the  great  westei-n 
and  northern  lakes  and  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  passed  the  loth  April,  1817,  the 
commissioners  are  only  empowered  to 
make  canals  between  the  Mohawk  and 
Seneca  rivers,  and  between  Lake  Cham- 
plain  and  the  Hudson  , river.  Possess- 
ing, however,  under  thai;  act,  and  the  act 
to  provide  for  the  improvement  of  the 
internal  navigation  of  the  state,  passed 
the  17th  April,  1816,  authority  to  make 
the  necessary  surveys,  and  to  lay  out  the 
proper  routes  for  the  whole  of  the  west- 
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ern  and  northern  canals,  they  have  not 
overlooked  the  latter,  although  their  at- 
tention has  been  principally  devoted  to 
the  former  object.  By  that  initiatory  ar- 
rangement, it  was  obviously  the  inten-  j 
tion  of  the  legislature  to  bring  the  calcu- 
lations of  the  commissioners  to  the  touch- 1 
stone  of  experiment,  and  to  determine 
whether  the  resources  of  the  state  are  I 
adequate  to  the  whole  operation.  This 
trial  has  taken  place  in  the  most  satis- 
factory manner,  and  there  cannot  exist  a 
doubt  of  the  feasibility  of  the  work,  or 
of  the  ability  of  the  state.  It  is,  there- 
fore, highly  expedient  that  a  law  should 
be  passed  during  the  present  session,  au- 
thorizing the  completion  of  the  whole 
work  as  soon  as  possible.  In  the  course 
of  this  year,  the  routes  can  be  then  so  far 
definitively  settled  as  to  enable  the  for- 
mation of  contracts  to  take  effect  in  the 
spring  of  1820,  by  which  means  a  whole 
year  will  be  saved  to  the  operation,  and 
the  state  will  have  the  benefit  of  expe- 
rienced contractors,  who  tnight  under  a 
different  state  of  things  be  employed  in 
other  undertakings.  And  when  we  con- 
template the  immense  benefits  which  will 
be  derived  from  the  consequent  promo- 
tion of  agriculture,  manufactures  and 
commerce,  from  the  acquisition  of  reve- 
nue, from  the  establisliment  of  character, 
and  from  the  consolidation  of  the  federal 
union,  we  must  feel  ourselves  impelled 
by  the  most  commanding  motives,  to 
proceed  in  our  honourable  career,  by 
perfecting  with  all  possible  expedition 
this  inland  navigation. 

At  the  present  period  a  ton  of  commo- 
dities can  be  conveyed  from  Buffalo  to 
Albany,  by  land,  for  one  hundred  dol- 
lars; and  to  Montreal,  principally  by 
water,  for  twenty-five.  Hence  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  the  whole  of  the  vast  region 
to  the  west  of  that  flourishing  village, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  extensive  and 
fertile  country  east  of  it,  are  prevented 
from  sending  their  productions  to  our 
commercial  emporium,  and  that  they 
must  either  resort  to  the  precarious  mar- 
kets of  Canada,  or  to  places  more  dis- 
tant, less  accessible,  or  less  advanta- 
geous. When  the  great  western  canal 
is  finished,  the  expense  of  transportation 
from  Buffalo  to  Albany  will  not  exceed 
ten  dollars  a  ton.  Almost  all  the  as- 
cending trade  of  the  west  will  be  derived 
from  the  city  of  New  York,  and  a  great 


portion  of  the  descending  products  wii'; 
accumulate  in  that  important  depot.  1! 
iialf  a  million  of  tons  are  at  the  present 
period  transported  on  the  waters  of  Hud- 
son river,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  tha* 
the  time  is  not  distant,  when  the  coni 
modities  conveyed  on  the  canals  will  be 
ec^ual  in  amount. 

A  small  transit  duty  will  consequen-*- 
ly  produce  an  immense  income;  applica- 
ble to  the  rapid  extinguishment  of  tht* 
debt  contracted  for  the  canals,  and  to  tli^ 
prosecution  of  other  important  improve 
ments.  In  these  works  then,  we  behold 
the  operation  of  a  powerful  engine  of 
finance,  and  of  a  prolific  source  of  re- 
venue. 

It  is  certainly  more  important  that  th'' 
productive  classes  of  society  should  have 
good  markets  out  of  the  state,  than  that 
they  should  be  exclusively  confined  to 
indifferent  or  fluctuating  markets  in  it. 
In  the  former  case  wealth  is  diffused 
over  the  whole  country,  while  in  the  lat- 
ter it  is  limited  to  a  few  great  towns.  A 
wise  government  ought  to  encourage 
communications  with  those  places  where 
the  farmer  and  manufacturer  can  sell  at 
the  highest  and  buy  at  the  lowest  price. 
And  as  the  acquisition  of  many  markets 
increases  the  chance  of  good  ones,  di- 
minishes in  many  instances  the  expenses 
of  transportation,  and  guards  against  the 
pernicious  fluctuations  of  price,  I  look 
forward  with  pleasure  to  the  speedy  ar- 
rival of  the  time,  when  the  state  will  be 
able  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the 
Susquehanna,  the  Allegheny,  the  Genes- 
see  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  assist  in 
connecting  the  waters  of  the  great  lakes 
and  of  the  Mississippi- — to  form  a  junction 
between  the  western  canal  and  Lake  On- 
tario by  the  Oswego  river — and  to  pro- 
mote the  laudable  intention  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  unite  the  Seneca  lake  with  the 
head  waters  of  the  Susquehanna. 

In  the  United  States,  our  liberty  and 
our  union  are  inseparably  connected.  A 
dismemberment  of  the  republic  into  se- 
parate confederacies,  would  necessarily 
produce  the  jealous  circumspection  and 
hostile  preparations  of  bordering  states: 
large  standing  armies  would  be  imme- 
diately raised ;  unceasing  and  vindictive 
wars  would  follow,  and  a  military  des- 
potism would  reign  triumphant  on  the 
ruins  of  civil  liberty.    A  dissolution  of 
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€tie  union  may  therefore  be  considered 
the  natural  death  of  our  free  government. 
And  to  avert  this  awful  calamity,  all  lo- 
cal prejudices  and  geographical  distinc- 
tions should  be  discarded,  the  people 
should  be  habituated  to  frequent  inter- 
course and  beneficial  intercommunica- 
tion, and  the  whole  republic  ought  to  be 
bound  together,  by  the  golden  ties  of 
commerce  and  the  adamantine  chains  of 
interest.  When  the  western  canal  is 
finished,  antl  a  communication  is  formed 
between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Illinois 
river,  or  between  the  Ohio  and  the  wa- 
ters of  Lake  Erie,  the  greater  part  of  the 
United  States  will  form  one  vast  island, 
susceptible  of  circumnavigation  to  the 
extent  of  many  thousand  milesi  The 
most  distant  parts  of  the  confederacy 
will  then  be  in  a  state  of  approximation, 
and  tiie  distinctions  of  eastern  and  west- 
ern, of  southern  and  northern  interests, 
will  be  entirely  prostrated.  To  be  in- 
strumental in  producing  so  much  good, 
by  increasing  the  stock  of  human  happi- 
ness, by  establishing  the  perpetuity  of 
free  government,  and  by  extending  the 
empire  of  improvement,  of  knowledge,  of 
refinement  and  of  religion,  is  an  ambition 
worthy  of  a  free  people.  The  most  ex- 
alted reputation  is  that  which  arises  from 
the  dispensation  of  happiness  to  our  fel- 
low creatures,  and  that  conduct  is  most 
acceptable  to  God  which  is  most  benefi- 
cial to  man. 

The  state  of  our  penitentiaries  re- 
quires your  serious  consideration,  and 
must  excite  your  sincere  regret.  As  the 
only  legitimate  object  of  punishment  is 
to  prevent  crime,  by  reforming  the  offen- 
der, by  incapacitating  him  from  perpe- 
trating future  mischief,  or  by  deterring 
others  by  the  infliction :  and,  as  none  of 
these  consequences  has  resulted,  the  fai- 
lure must  be  imputed  to  the  system,  its 
defective  arrangement,  or  improper  ad- 
ministration. As  it  has  succeeded  in 
other  places,  and  is  strongly  recommend- 
ed by  th&  voice  of  reason,  as  well  as  of 
humanity,  the  fault  must  be  ascribed  to 
other  causes  than  to  the  system  itself. 
In  order  to  reform  an  offender,  he  must 
be  placed  beyond  the  influence  of  bad 
advice  and  example;  his  mind  and  his 
passions  must  be  disciplined  by  intellec- 
tual, moral  and  religious  instruction ; 
and  he  must  be  subjected  to  privations, 


to  labour,  and  to  solitude :  and  in  order 
that  his  punishment  may  have  effect  on 
the  conduct  of  others,  it  is  equally  neces- 
sary tliat  it  should  be  certain,  and  that 
its  realities  should  be  unquestionable. 
On  t!ie  present  plan  there  is  no  classifi- 
cation of  age  or  crime.  Each  apartment 
is  calculated  for  about  eighteen  persons. 
All  (inscriptions  of  convicts  are  crowded 
togetuer  without  distinction — the  young 
and  tiie  old — the  healthy  and  the  un- 
healthy— the  novice  and  the  adept  in 
crime.  And  here  the  hardened  offender 
boasts  of  his  vices,  unfolds  his  expedients, 
and  completely  eradicates  any  remain- 
ing impressions  of  rectitude.  Such  is  the 
perversity  of  human  nature,  that  a  man 
destitute  of  virtue  will  be  vain  of  his 
vices.  And,  as  a  spirit  of  proselytism 
prevails  among  the  wicked,  as  well  as 
the  good,  our  penitentiaries  become 
schools  of  turpitude,  in  which  profligacy 
is  inculcated  in  its  most  odious  forms 
and  in  all  its  terrible  enormities. 

Offenders,  having  thus  the  amusements 
of  society,  being  exempt  from  grievous 
privations  and  severe  labour,  and  enter- 
taining a  persuasion  that  the  increasing 
influx  into  the  prison  must  soon  release 
them  from  confinement,  view  their  pun- 
ishment without  terror,  and  return  into 
society  with  corrupt  principles,  with  de- 
praved feelings,  and  with  every  disposi- 
tion to  renew  their  crimes.  Hence  we 
sometimes  see  offenders  imprisoned  on 
a  third  conviction;  and,  frequently,  the 
day  of  their  release,  by  pardon  or  expi- 
ration of  sentence,  witnesses  their  ap- 
prehension for  new  offences. 

In  consequence  of  the  crowded  state 
of  the  prisons,  the  executive  is  reduced 
to  this  dilemma — either  to  exercise  the 
pardoning  power  to  a  pernicious  extent, 
or  to  witness  the  destruction  of  the 
whole  penitentiary  system.  ■  He  is  also 
frequently  deceived  by  misrepresenta- 
tion; and  pardons  are  sometimes  grant- 
ed to  the  worst,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  best  men  in  the  community,  who, 
in  listening  to  their  sympathy,  lose  sight 
of  their  patriotism,  anil  who  submit  them- 
selves to  the  influence  of  a  sickly  and 
fastidious  humanity,  which  confines  its 
view  to  the  offender,  and  does  not  per- 
ceive, in  his  punishment,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  general  security. 

Another  effect  is  iinevitable.  Instead 
of  rendering  labour  productive,  and  main- 
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taining  the  establishment  wittiout  ex- 
pense to  the  state,  appropriations  for  its 
support  are  annually  called  for,  and  are 
in  a  state  of  constant  accumulation. 

In  November  last,  there  were  in  the 
State  Prison  at  New  York  about  603 
convicts,  of  whom  410  were  convicted 
of  grand  larceny,  and  86  for  offences  re- 
lating to  the  counterfeiting  and  uttering 
bank  notes. 

There  were,  at  that  time,  in  the  state 
prison  at  Auburn,  about  131  convicts,  of 
whom  50  were  confined  for  grand  lar- 
ceny, and  36  for  counterfeiting  and  pass- 
ing bank  notes. 

The  total  number  in  both  prisons  was 
734 ;  and  the  offenders  guilty  of  grand 
larceny  and  counterfeiting  and  uttering 
bank  notes  were  582,  leaving  only  152 
convicted  of  other  crimes. 

As  one  main  source  of  the  evil  is  the 
inordinate  number  of  prisoners,  an  effi- 
cacious remedy  might  be  administered, 
by  reducing  the  number  of  those  con- 
fined for  grand  larceny,  and  offences 
against  banks. 

If  solitary  cells,  for  the  punishment 
of  offenders  below  the  degree  of  grand 
larceny,  were  established  in  the  coun- 
ties; apd  if  stealing  below  the  value  of 
fifty  dollars  were  considered  petit  lar- 
ceny only,  it  is  believed  that  our  peni- 
tentiaries would  be  released  from  the 
great  crowd,  which  destroys  their  use- 
fulness. 
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FOR  THE  PUIIADELPHIA  BEGISTER. 

SAVING  FUND  SOCIETY. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  assign  se- 
veral reasons  why  so  little  attention  has 
been  given  to  public  economy  in  this 
country.  One  prominent  cause,  how- 
ever, must  be  self-evident  to  every  re- 
flecting mind,  and  that  is,  the  prosperity 
of  a  youthful  nation,  signally  blessed  by 
Providence  in  its  own  vast  and  various 
resources,  hitherto  largely  partaking  of 
benefits,  which  the  unhappy  conflicts  in 
Europe  could  not  fail  to  yield,  by  bring- 
ing many  of  those  resources  into  prema- 
ture operation.  But  a  new  order  of 
things  has  overtaken  us.  Powerful  mo- 
tives now  urge  our  consideration  of  this 


interesting  subject.  The  long  desired 
pacification  of  hostile  and  warring  go- 
vernments abroad,  has  assigned  to  us  uux- 
legitimate  place  in  the  community  of  na- 
tions, and  determined  our  share  of  pio- 
fitable  industry,  in  the  common  business 
of  the  world.  Circumscribed  as  our  fo- 
reign intercourse  must  necessarily  be, 
and  comparatively  small,  the  profits  of 
commerce,  when  the  productions  of  every 
clime,  and  the  ingenuity  of  every  people, 
compete  with  us,  at  all  the  marts  of 
trade  upon  the  globe,  it  requires  no  pro- 
phetic light  to  show,  no  oracle  to  teach, 
that  we  must  regulate  our  operations  ac- 
cording to  a  scale  which  events  and  cir- 
cumstances, beyond  our  control,  has  gi"a- 
duated  and  determined.  When  we  shall 
have  retrenched  our  profuse  expenditures 
— abandoned  our  prodigal  habits — given 
up  our  giddy  and  ofttimes  licentious 
amusements,  and  begun  to  realize  that 
sobriety  of  mind,  so  seldom  attendant  on 
overgrown  prosperity  and  uplifted  pride, 
many  objects  of  internal  concern,  as  well 
domestic  as  public,  as  well  moral  as  po- 
litical, will  be  seen  in  their  true  charac- 
ter. The  necessary  abridgment  of  busi- 
ness, and  its  profits,  and  the  deprecia- 
tion in  the  value  of  real  estate,  must  di- 
minish the  income  of  those  who  were 
once  in  ease  and  opulence,  and  will  also 
lessen  the  value  of  labour,  and  conse- 
quently multiply  the  number  of  depen- 
dent persons  in  the  community,  with  a 
contracted  ability  for  their  support.  In 
such  a  state  of  things,  the  burden  of 
the  indifi^ent  will  be  felt  in  its  full  force; 
and  not  till  then  will  it  be  admitted,  that 
the- grand  error  in  our  public  economy 
has  been  to  relieve:*  rather  than  to  pre- 
vent mendicity — to  multiply  the  oppor- 
tunities for  reliance  on  public  bounty, 
rather  than  to  promote  frugality,  indus- 
try, and  good  morals,  in  the  lower  ranks 
of  society.  Next  to  the  iiniversal  edu- 
cation,of  the  poor,  as  a  mean  most  likely 
to  elevate  their  character,  and  excite  in 
their  minds  a  desire  to  learn  to  live — 
institutions  should  be  cherished  which 
ofter  inducements  to  the  laborious  part 


*  The  Dispensaries  for  the  medical  relief  of 
the  Poor  are  not  included  among  the  objec- 
tionable displays  of  pubhc  beneficence  alluded 
to.  They  ought  to  be  ranked  as  pre-eminent- 
ly desei'ving  the  patronage  of  a  benevolent 
community. 
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of  the  community  to  avoid  extravagance, 
by  appropriating  their  surplus  earnings 
in  a  manner  which  will  afford  to  them  se- 
curity and  interest.  The  Saving  Fund 
Society  of  Philadelphia  is  the  fii-st  esta- 
blishment of  this  kind,  which  has  arisen- 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  success  which 
has  attended  its  operations  is  a  gratify- 
ing proof  of  the  disposition  that  exists 
among  the  individuals  designed  to  be 
benefited  by  it,  to  avail  themselves  of 
its  advantages.  The  following  statement 
it  is  presumed,  will  not  be  less  gratify- 
ing than  encouraging,  to  the  friends  of 
reform.  X. 

The  Philadelphia  Saving  Fund  Society 
commenced  receiving  deposits  2d  Dec. 
1816.  On  the  28th  Jan.^1818,  the  amount 
of  deposits  received  from  147  depositors 
was  SI  1,370  32.  On  the  4th  January, 
1819,  the  amount  of  deposits,  by  480  de- 
positors, was  .  .  S50,932  78 
Deposits  withdrawn  by?         jj  gg^  2i 


71  depositors 


838,941  57 
Of  the  409  deposits  there  are: — 
59  from  1  to  10  dollars 
42  from  10  to  20 
100  from  20  to  50 
90  from  50  to  100 
62  from  100  to  200 
41  from  200  to  500 
15  from  500  to  1000 

409 

By  149  Servants 
75  Widows 

36  Children,  and  for  them 
36  Journeymen  mechanics 
29  Labourers 
16  Traders 

11  Single  women 

12  Apprentices 

11  Societies 

12  Guardians,  Ex.  Adm.  &  Trustees 

4  Artists 

3  Farmers 

5  Waiters 

4  Clerks 
2  Sailors 

2  Master  mechanics 
2  Teachers 

409 


Ruta  Baga,  or  Swedish  Turnip. 


■  To  the  Editors  of  the  Philadelphia  Register. 

Hyde  Park,  (Long  Island,) 
3d  Jan.  1819. 

Gentlemen — My  publications  of  last 
year,  on  the  amount  of  the  crops  of  Ruta 
Baga,  were,  by  many  persons,  consider- 
ed romantic;  or,  at  best,  a  good  deal 
strained.  I  am  happy,  therefore,  to  be 
able  to  communicate  to  the  public, 
through  your  paper,  a  letter  from  an 
American  farmer  on  the  subject.  You 
may  remember,  if  you  did  me  the  ho- 
nour to  read  my  Treatise  on  the  cultiva,- 
tion  of  this  root  (in  Part  I.  of  the  Year's 
Residence),  that  I  carried  the  amount  of 
my  best  Botley  crops  no  higher  than  one 
thousand  three  hundred  bushels  to  the 
acre.  The  following  interesting  letter 
will,  I  think,  convince  every  one,  that 
I  kept,  in  all  my  statements,,  below  the 
mark.  Here  we  have  an  average  weight 
of  roots  of  six  pounds  and  a  half. 

I  beg  Mr.  Townsend  to  accept  of  my 
best  thanks  for  his  letter,  which  has  giv- 
en me  very  great  satisfaction,  and  which 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  of  great  use  in  pro- 
moting the  cultivation  of  this  valuable 
root. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  notifying  to 
the  great  number  of  gentlemen  who  have 
written  to  me  for  seed,  that  I  shall  ad- 
vertise as  soon  as  I  receive  my  seeds ; 
which  may  not  be  until  March  ;  for,  it 
is  necessary  that  seeds  of  an  oily  nature 
have  time  to  dry  and  harden  before  they 
be  put  into  a  ship. 

Many  gentlemen  have  written  to  me 
with  regard  to  the  mode  of  preserving 
the  Ruta  Baga.  I  have,  in  the  SECOND 
PART  of  my  Fear's  Residence,  which 
will  be  published  at  New  York,  in  a  few 
days,  given  a  very  full  account  of  this 
matter. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  your  most  humble 
and  most  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  Cobbett. 


:Ve7o  York,  Bee.  30,  1818. 

Dear  Sir — I  take  the  liberty  of  send- 
ing to  you  the  following  experiments  up- 
on the  culture  of  your  Ruta  Baga,  made 
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by  my  uncle,  Isaac  Towns^.nd,  esq.  of 
Orange  county,  in  this  state.  The  seeds 
were  procured  from  your  stock,  and  the 
experiments,  I  think,  will  tend  to  corro- 
borate the  sentiments  which  you  have  s'» 
laudably  and  so  successfully  inculcated 
oh  the  subject  of  this  interesting  article  of 
agriculture. 

A  piece  of  stony  dry  loam,  ten  feet 
square,  on  the  N.  E.  side  of  a  mountain, 
Jn  Monroe  township,  Orange  county,  was 
thoroughly  cleared  of  stones,  and  dug 
up  twelve  inches  deep,  on  the  ICth  of 
June  last.  It  was  then  covered  by  a  mix- 
ture often  bushels  of  charcoal  dust,  and 
twenty  bushels  of  black  swamp  mould, 
which  were  well  harrowed  in.  About 
the  9th  of  July,  it  was  sown  with  your 
Ruta  Baga,  in  drills,  of  twenty  inches 
apart,  the  turnips  being  twenty  inches 
distant  from  each  other.  They  came  up 
badly,,  and  were  weeded  out  on  the  10th 
of  August.  On  the  15th  of  August,  a 
table-spoonful  of  ashes  w^as  put  round 
every  turnip,  which  operation  was  re- 
peated on  the  20th  of  Septeniber.  The 
ground  was  kept  perfectly  clean  through 
the  whole  season.  Six  seeds  of  the  com- 
mon turnip  were  by  accident  dropped 
into  the  patch,  and  received  the  same 
attention  as  -the  rest.  These  common 
turnips  weighed  two  pounds  apiece. 
The  whole  yield  of  the  Ruta  Baga  was 
three  bushels,  each  turnip  weighing  from 
four  to  eight  pounds.  The  roots  pene- 
trated about  twelve  inches  into  the 
ground,  although  the  season  was  re- 
markably dry. 

A  piece  of  rich,  moist,  loamy  land, 
containing  four  square  rods,  was  plough- 
ed  twice  in  June,  and  the  seeds  of  your 
Ruta  Baga  sown  on  the  4th  of  July,  in 
broad  cast,  and  kept  clean  through  the 
season.  This  patch  produced  twenty- 
jive  bushels  of  turnips,  each  turnip  weigh- 
ing from  four  to  nine  pounds.  This  you 
perceive  is  at  the  enormous  l-ate  of  one 
thousand  bushels  an  acre  / 

It  is  Mr.  Townsend's  opinion,  that  on 
some  of  the  soils  of  Orange  county,  vour 
Ruta  Baga  may  be  made  to  yield  fifteen 
hundred  bushels  an  acre. 

I  remain  with  much  respect  your  obe- 
dient servant, 

P.  S.  ITownsend. 

William  Cobbett,  esq.       "J 
Hyde  Park,  {Lon^  Island.)  > 
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Indians  and  Africans. 

EXTRACT  FROM  GOVEllNOR  CLINTOn's  SPEECH. 

In  attending  to  the  general  interests  • 
of  the  community,  let  us  not  overlook 
the  concerns  of  two  unfortunate  races  of 
men,  who  will  be  forever  insulated  from 
the  great  body  of  the  people  by  uncon- 
trollable circumstances,  and  who  ought    . 
to  receive  our  protection  and  benevo-    j 
lence.  I  refer  to  the  Indian  and  African 
population. 

The  erratic  and  migratory  spirit  which 
marks  the  character  of  all  savage   na-   \ 
tions,  has  been  cherished  in  our  Indians    j 
by  persons  either  interested  in  remov- 
ing  them  froin  their  territory,  or  who 
feel  an  anxiety  to  protect  them  from  the    , 
contaminating  and  extirpating  contigui-    | 
ty  of  a  white  population. — On  the  other    1 
hand,  this  propensity  has  been  counter-   ! 
acted, by  individuals,  who  either  derive   ,j 
emolument  from   their  continuance,  or 
who,  governed   by  the   purest  benevo- 
lence, are  anxioua  to  bring  them  within 
the  pale  of  civilization  and  Christianity. 
— This  collision  has  produced  a  state 
of  continual   uneasiness  and   agitation 
among  this  unfortunate  people.     As  ex- 
perience has  almost  uniformly  demon- 
strated that  their  diminution  in  number 
and  recession  from  virtue,  have  been  in 
proportion  to  their  propinquity  to  a  ci- 
vilized people,  I  have  never  ceased  to 
believe  that  their  departure  is  essential 
to  their  preservation :    But,  in  my  com- 
munications with  tliem,  I  have  thought 
it  proper,  until  the  sense  of  the  legisla- 
ture be  expressed,  to  abstain  from  urg- 
ing this  measure,  leaving  it  to  their  own 
volition,  without  pressing  upon  them  the 
influence  of  the  government,  and  assur- 
ing them  that,  in  any  alternative,  they 
shall  experience  the  favour  and  protec- 
tion of  the  state,  and  its  best  exertions 
for  their  happiness. 

In  pursuance  of  a  law  of  the  last  ses- 
sion, I  authorized  measures  to  be  taken 
for  the  erection  of  a  church  in  the  Oneida 
territory,  which  was  gratuitously  exe- 
cuted by  two  distinguished  gentlemen 
of  Oneida  county.  The  first  christian 
party  of  Indians  agreed  to  increase  the 
sum  of  four  thousand  dollars,  heretofore, 
appropriated  by  the  second  christian  par- 
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tr,  by  adding  a  thousand  dollars  from 
their  annuity.  And  both  sections  hav- 
ing also  united  in  designating  the  site  of 
the  edifice,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
feuds,  which  have  heretofore  separated 
them,  will  be  extinguished  by  the  mild 
influence  and  benign  spirit  of  Christianity. 

During  the  continuance  of  this  people 
among  us,  it  will  certainly  be  our  duty 
to  protect  them  against  frauds  and  in- 
trusions, and  to  make  such  arrange- 
ments as  may  best  promote  their  wel- 
fare. In  the  partial  sales  which  fre- 
quently take  place  of  their  territory,  it 
might  be  useful  to  reserve  certain  por- 
tions for  advancing  their  improvement 
in  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  And  it 
may  essentially  accommodate  them  if,  in 
cases  of  emergency,  particularly  of  scar- 
city, the  treasury  were  authorized  to 
pay  their  annuities  in  advance.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  many  pious  and  benevo- 
lent men,  who  have  directed  their  at- 
tention to  this  subject,  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Indians  might  be  immeasura- 
bly ameliorated,  by  the  establishment  of 
a  board  of  commissioners,  selected  from 
the  different  religious  societies,  who 
have  manifested  an  interest  in  their 
welfare,  and  with  authority  to  take  into 
consideration  all  matters  relating  to  the 
Indians  in  this  state — to  investigate  their 
situation  and  wants — to  redress  their 
grievances — to  diffuse  among  them  edu- 
cation, Agriculture,  morality  and  reli- 
gion, and  to  recommend  to  the  legisla- 
ture the  adoption  of  such  measures,  as 
shall  be  most  conducive  to  the  attain- 
ment of  these  desirable  objects. 

Our  code  in  relation  to  the  African 
population  has  been  arranged  with  a 
twofold  view :  as  a  requirement  of  hu- 
manity to  prevent  the  separation  of  near 
relations,  and  their  being  conveyed  in  a 
state  of  slavery  to  distant  lands,  by  pro- 
hibiting the  exportation  of  slaves  and 
servants :  and  as  a  dictate  of  policy,  to 
preclude  the  increase  of  an  unwelcome 
population,  by  interdicting  their  impor- 
tation. A  steady  adherence  to  this  sys- 
tem will,  in  the  course  of  time,  have  the 
intended  effect,  and  it  may  be  proper  to 
fortify  the  existing  provisions,  on  ac- 
count of  the  artful  evasions,  which  are 
practised  to  procure  the  exportation  of 
servants.  The  strong  propensity  of  this 
race  to  congregate  in  our  great  to.wns, 
where  they  are  peculiai'ly  exposed  to  the 


contagion  of  bad  example,  and  the  de- 
graded light  in  which  they  are  contem- 
plated by  public  opinion,  must  not  lead 
us  to  expect  from  them  many  exhibitions 
of  extraordinary  virtues  or  talents.  It 
is  due  however  to  justice  to  say,  that  the 
establishment  of  schools  and  churches 
for  their  benefit,  under  the  auspices  of 
benevolent  men,  have  had  a  benign  in- 
fluence, in  the  improvement  of  their 
minds  and  their  morals. 


Trial  by  Jury  and  Liberty  of  the  Press. 

A  Paris  paper  of  the  23d  of  October, 
1818,  contains  the  following  article, 
which  will  be  interesting  to  the  friends 
of  freedom : 

The  counsellor  Cottu  is  on  his  return 
to  Paris  from  a  journey  which  he  made 
to  England,  by  direction  of  the  govern- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  collecting  in- 
formation respecting  the  Jury,  and  the 
laws  relative  to  the  liberty  of  the  Press. 
He  has  been  absent  six  months,  and  he 
has  collected,  it  is  said,  very  precious 
materials. — Nat.  Register, 


^tati^tic^. 


Treastiry  Department,  Jan.  1,  1819, 

Sir — I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  a  state- 
ment of  the  exports  of  the  United  States,  du- 
ring  the  year  ending-  the  30th  Septemb^. 
1818,  amounting  in  value,  in  articles  of — 


Domestic  prndtice  and ; 
manufacture,  to         [ 
Foreign  do.  do.      .     . 


JSr3,854,43r 
.  19,426,696 


§93,281,13.^ 


Which  articles  appear  to  have  been  export- 
ed to  tlie  following  couMries,  viz. 

Domestic.  Foreign. 

To  the  northern  countries  of  Europe   1,554,259  1,081,424 

To  the  dominions  of  the  Netherlands  4,W2,776  3,022,711 

of  Great  Britain    4-4,425,552  2,292,280 

of  France                 10,666,798  3,283,791 

of  Spain              ,       4,589,661  2,967,252 

of  Portugal                2,650,019  248,158 

The  HanseTowns  &  ports  of  Gennany  2,260,002  1,073,491 

All  others                                                     3,515,355  4,915,589 

g-3,8S4,437  19,426,696 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  &.c. 

V/m.  H.  CRAWFORD. 

The  Speaker  of  the  H.  of  Sepresffntatives, 
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¥\iteeiiit\\  Congress. 

SECOND  SESSIO>'. 
I      

SENATE. 

Jan.  4. — The  committee  on  the  post  roads, 
&c.  was  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  empowering-  the  postmaster  gene- 
ral to  contract  for  the  trai-tsportation  of  the 
mail  in  steam  boats. 

A  report  from  the  secretary  of  state,  with  a 
copy  of  a  letter  from  govei-nor  Kabun,  were 
laid  before  the  senate  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Jan.  6. — Mr.  Otis  introduced  a  bill  to  extend 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  circuit  courts  of  the 
United  States  to,  cases  arising  under  the  law 
relating  to  patents,  which  was  read. 

Jan.  7. — The  military  committee,  directed 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  providing 
by  law  for  clothing  the  army  of  the  country 
in  domestic  manufactures,  reported  against 
the  expediency  of  making  any  provision  by 
law  on  that  subject. 

Jan.  8. — The  Senate  resumed  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  providing  for  the  erection  of 
a  monument  over  the  remains  of  WASHijiOTox, 
where  they  now  he. 

Mr.  Barbour  moved  that  the  bill  be  recom- 
mitted, with  instructions  to  report  a  bill  ap- 
propriating money  for  the  erection  of  an 
equestrian  statue,  in  conformity  with  the  re- 
solution of  Congress  of  7th  August,  1783. 

[This  resolution  directs  substantially  that 
an  equestrian  statue  of  bronze  be  erected  at 
the  seat  of  government:  that  the  general  be 
represented  in  a  Roman  dress,  holding  a  trun- 
cheon in  his  right  hand,  his  head  encircled 
with  a  laurel  wreath;  that  the  pedestal  be  of 
marble,  on  which  to  be  represented  in  rehef, 
the  following  principal  events  of  the  war,  in 
which  he  commanded  in  person,  viz.  the  eva- 
cuation of  Boston ;  the  capture  of  the  Hes- 
sians at  Trenton;  the  battle  of  Princeton;  the 
action  at  Monmouth,  and  the  surrender  of 
York.  The  resolution  directed  also  the  in- 
scriptions.] 

The  President  communicated  three  reports 
from  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  comprehend- 
ing contracts  with  the  navy  commissioners, 
the  names  and  salaries  of  clerks  in  that  office, 
and  the  expenditure  and  apphcation  of  monies 
in  that  department. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Ja?i.  4. — The  naval  committee  reported  a 
biU  authorizing  the  purchase  of  hve  oak  tim- 
ber for  building  small  vessels  of  war;  which 
was  twice  read  and  committed. 

Mr.  Palmer  of  N.  Y.  offered  for  considera- 
tion the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  that  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means  be  instructed  to  inquire  whe- 
ther  any,  and  if  any,  what  provisions  are 


necessary  to  be  made  more  effectually  to  en- 
force the  payment  of  duties  on  goods,  &c. 
importeS  by  land,  from  the  British  provinces 
in  America,'  into  the  United  States :  Also,  that 
the  same  committee  be  instructed  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  so  amending  the  4th 
section  of  a  law  of  Congress,  passed  the  3d 
day  of  March,  1817,  that  the  provisions  there- 
in contained  shall  apply  only  to  steam-boats 
on  lake  Champlain,  that  are  employed  wholly 
in  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  their 
baggage,  and  that  the  said  section  shall  not 
extend  to  authorize  the  entry  of  any  goods, 
Sec.  except  passengers'  baggage,  in  any  dis- 
trict other  than  the  one  into  which  they  arc 
to  be  landed,  with  leave  to  report  by  bill  or 
otherwise. 

Mr.  P.  said  he  had  witnessed  the  deplora- 
ble inadequacy  of  our  revenue  laws  as  they 
are  at  present  constituted,  to  meet  the  kind 
of  importations  by  land  from  Canada  which 
prevails  on  our  northern  frontier.  The  col- 
lectors of  the  district  of  Vermont  and  Cham- 
plain  had  both  stated  to  liim  their  conviction 
that  some  improvements  in  the  laws  were  ab- 
solutely necessary.  Mr.  P.  said  his  object  wa- 
to  make  it  obligatoiy  on  the  importers,  under 
a  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  their  goods  and 
the  other  usual  penalties,  "  to  report  and  en- 
ter their  goods  at  the  office  of  the  deputy  col- 
lector nearest  the  road  by  which  they  are  first 
imported."  At  present,  goods  were  smug- 
gled past  the  custom-house  officers  stationed 
on  these  several  avenues;  and,  if  pursued  and 
overtaken,  no  penalty  or  forfeiture  accrued ; 
and  it  was  sufficient  for  the  smuggler  to  al- 
lege, that  he  intended  to  enter  his  goods  at 
the  office  of  the  collector  of  the  chstrict, 
where  alone  he  is  required,  by  law,  to  report 
and  enter  them  ;  and  the  inspector  must  ac- 
cept this  declaration  as  sufficient,  and  receive 
the  duties :  hence  a  maxim  has  grown  into 
use,  "  to  import  goods  as  secretly  as  possible, 
and,  if  detected,  it  is  always  soon  enough  to 
enter  them  and  pay  duties." 

Mr.  P.  said,  he  beheved  the  privileges 
granted  to  steam-boats  to  enter  goods,  other 
than  passengers'  baggage,  in  any  other  dis- 
trict than  the  one  in  which  they  were  to  be 
landed,  had  already  proved  injurious  to  its 
operations.  But,  Mr.  P.  said,  he  had  a  ftir- 
ther  and  more  powerful  reason  which  induced 
him  to  wish  for,  an  alteration  of  the  law,  al- 
luded to  in  this  branch  of  the  resolution.  Mr. 
P.  said,  it  was  now  understood,  that  an  addi- 
tional steam-boat  would  be  employed  en 
that  lake  the  next  season,  which  was  intend- 
ed to  be  solely  employed  for  the  purposes  of 
commerce.  And  if  this  section  is  permitted 
to  remain,  a  provision,  which  was  only  in- 
tended to  afford  a  faciUty  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  passengers  and  their  baggage,  will  be- 
come appUcable  to  the  great  body  of  our  im. 
portations  by  that  lake,  and  will  supersede 
one  of  the  principal  guards  to  our  revenue 
laws :  that  is,  the  necessity  of  entering  goods, 
which  are  subject  to  duties,  in  the  district  in 
which  they  are  landed. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  Mercer  ottered  the  following  resolu- 
tion, wliich  was  agreed  to  as  amended : 

Resolved,  that  the  secretary  of  the  treasu- 
ry be  directed  to  report  to  this  house  the 
number  and  names  of  the  slave  ships,  if  any, 
which  have  been  seized  and  condemned  with- 
in the  United  States  for  violation  of  the  laws 
thereof  against  the  importation  of  slaves, 
and  if  any  negroes,  mulattoes,  or  persons  of 
colour,  have  been'  found  on  boai'd  such  ves- 
sels, their  number,  and  the  disposition  which 
has  been  made  of  them  by  the  several  state 
.governments  under  whose  jurisdiction  they 
have  fallen. 

Amended,  by  Mr.  Strother,  by  ordering  the 
number  and  names  of  the  slave  ships,  and  the 
ports  whence  "they  sailed,  to  be  included  in 
the  report. 

By  Mr.  Floyd — to  include  the  places  where 
they  are  oxvned. 

By  Mr.  Cobb — to  include  by  whom  they 
were  owned. 

Mr.  Mercer  said,  we  have  all  been  inform- 
ed, in  the  course  of  the  last  few  months,  that 
individuals  brought  into  the  United  States,  in 
violation  of  the  law  befoi'e  referred  to,  had, 
in  execution  of  the  provisions  of  that  law, 
been  condemned  to  hereditary  slavery  ;  and, 
on  examining  the  acts  of  Congress,  he  found 
that  the  authority  under  which  this  iniquity 
(he  would  so  call  it)  had  been  practised,  was 
derived  from  one  of  those  acts.  To  obtain 
such  information  as  might  assist  the  House  in 
arriving  at  a  proper  remedy  for  this  fault,  was 
the  object  of  this  resolution. 

Jim.  5. — A  petition  was  received  from  sun- 
dry citizens  of  Philadelphia,  remonstrating 
against  the  condemnation  and  sale  of  slaves, 
in  execution  of  the  laws  prohibiting  their  im- 
portation." 

The  daily  hour  of  meeting  of  this  House, 
was  directed  to  be  for  the  remainder  of  the 
session,  eleven  o'clock. 

The  committee  on  so  much  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message  as  relates  to  the  militia,  were 
instructed  to  inquire  whethe;-any,  and  if  any, 
what  alteration  or  amendments  to  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  are  necessary,  to  ensure  an 
equitable  enrolment  and  annual  returns  of 
the  militia  of  the  respective  states. 

The  committee  of  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures were  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  fixing  the  standard  of  weights 
and  measures. 

The  committee  of  ways  and  means  were 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
amending  the  5th  section  of  the  act,  laying  a 
duty  on  imported  salt,  &g.,  so  that  the  owner 
of  every  vessel  above  20  tons,  employed  in 
the  fisheries,  shall  receive  an  allowance  of 
four  dollai's  for  each  and  every  ton  of  such 
vessel's  burthen ;  provided,  that  the  allow- 
ance afoi-esaid,  for  any  one  vessel,  for  one 
season,  shall  not  exceed  360  dollars. 

Jan.  6. — The  House  went  into  a  committee 
of  the  whole  on  the  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  support  of  the  military  establish- 
ment for  1819. 


[On  this  subject  a  very  animated  debate 
took  place,  occupying  several  hours. 

We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  permit 
us  to  republish  the  interesting  sketch  given 
in  the  National  Intelligencer.] 

Objections  were  made  to  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  because  the  transactions  of  the  Seminole 
war  had  not  yet  been  examined.  But  the 
principal  feature  of  the  debate,  was  occasion- 
ed by  part  of  the  money  appropriated  to  tiie 
army,  having  been  expended  in  extra  pay  to 
the  soldiers  for  fatigue  duty  in  the  construc- 
tion of  mihtary  roads.  As  the  President  re- 
fused his  sanction  to  the  measures  lately 
adopted  by  Congress  for  internal  improve- 
ment, on  the  gromid  of  their  being  unconstitu- 
tional, it  was  asserted  that  he  had  no  right, 
upon  his  own  authority,  to  employ  the  public 
money  in  making  i-oads.  The  constitutional 
question  makes  the  subject  of  great  impor- 
tance. 

The  committee  rose  and  obtained  leave  to 
sit  again. 

It  was  resolved,  that  the  secretary  of  war 
be  directed  to  report  to  this  house  the  pre- 
sent strength  and  distribution  of  the  army, 
and  to  subjoin  to  such  report  the  number  and 
value  of  the  days  labour  performed  upon 
roads,  &c.  in  the  year  ending  30th  Oct.  last ; 
together  with  a  statement  of  objects  of  a  simi- 
lar natui'e,  to  which  it  is  contemplated  to  di- 
rect the  labour  of  the  troops  during  the  cur- 
rent year,  distinguishing  the  sums  expended 
on  roads. 

Jan.  7. — The  secretary  of  the  treasury  was 
directed  to  report  a  statement  of  tlie  debts, 
credits,  and  funds  of  the  incorporated  banks 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  committee  on  the  judiciary  were  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
creating  a  law  to  define  and  punish  piracies 
and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and 
offences  against  the  law  of  nations. 

The  discussion  of  the  bill  making  appro- 
priations for  the  army,  was  resumed  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  but  not  concluded.  Tfie 
committee  obtained  leave  to  sit  again. 

Mr.  Mercer  laid  on  the  table  the  following 
resolution : 

Resolved,  that  the  committee  on  military 
aflFaii's  be  instructed  to  report  to  this  house, 
a  bill  to  reduce  to  one  the  number  of  major 
generals  in  the  army  of  the  United  States. 

[This  is  mtended  as  a  censure  on  general 
Jackson.] 

Ja7i.  8. — The  committee  on  roads  and  ca- 
nals, reported  a  bill  to  appropriate  a  fund  for 
internal  improvements;  which  was  twice  read 
and  committed. 

The  bill  making  appropriations  for  the 
army,  was  taken  up  in  committee  of  the 
whole,  agreed  to  and  reported  to  the  house  ; 
it  was  concurred  in,  excepting  that  part  ap- 
propriating ten  thousand  dollars  for  extra  pay 
CO  soldiers  employed  in  the  construction  and 
repair  of  miUtary  roads. 

It  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
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Graham's  report. 


mh.  ghaham  ro  the  sechetahy  of  state. 
(Conclvdedfromp.  48.) 

These  have  been  followed  by  events  cal- 
culated to  produce  a  still  greater  alienation ; 
a.nd,  although  several  attempts  have  been 
made  to  bring  about  a  union,  they  have  hi- 
therto been  unsuccessful.  The  provinces  of 
the  "Banda  Oriental,"  and  the  "  Entre  Kios," 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  under  the  di- 
rection of  general  Artigas,  are  now  at  war 
with  those  on  the  western  side,  under  the  go- 
vernment of  the  congress  at  Buenos  Ayres. 

This  war  has  originated  from  a  combina- 
tion of  causes,  in  which  both  parties  have, 
perhaps,  something  to  complain  of,  and  some- 
thing to  blame  themselves  for. 

General  Artigas  and  his  followers  profess  a 
belief,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres  to  put  them  down,  and 
obhge  them  to  submit  to  such  arrangements 
as  will  deprive  them  of  the  privileges  of  self- 
government,  to  which  they  claim  to  have  'a 
right.  They  say,  however,  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  uriite  with  the  people  on  the  western 
side  of  the  river;  but  not  in  such  a  way  as 
will  subject  thein  to  what  they  call  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  stated  that  this  is  merely  a 
pretext;  that  the  real  object  of  general  Arti- 
gas and  some  of  his  principal  officers  is  to 
prevent  a  union  on  any  terms,  and  to  preserve 
the  power  they  have  acquired,  by  giving  an 
erroneous  excitement  to  the  people  who  fol- 
low them.  That  it  is  wished,  and  intended 
to  place  these  provinces  on  a  footing  with  the 
others.  That  the  respectable  portion  of  their 
inhabitants  are  aware  of  this  fact,  and  anxious 
for  a  union  ;  but  are  prevented  from  openly 
expressing  their  sentiments,  from  a  fear  of 
general  Artigas,  whose  power  is  uncontrolled 
by  law,  or  justice,  and  hence  the  propriety 
and  necessity  of  aiding  them  to  resist  it.  Ar- 
mies have  accordingly  been  marched  within 
the  present  year  into  these  provinces ;  but 
they  were  not  joined  by  a  number  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  were  defeated  with  great  loss. 

This  war  is  evidently  a  source  of  great  in- 
jury and  regret,  and  at  the  same  time  of  ex- 
traordinary irritation  to  both  parties;  for,  in- 
dependently of  other  causes  of  recrimination, 
each  accuses  the  other  of  having  brought 
about  that  state  of  things  which  threatens  to 
place  a  most  important  and  valuable  portion 
of  their  country  in  the  hands  of  a  foi-eign 
power,  who  has  invaded  it  with  a  regular  and 
well  appointed  army,  and  is  gradually  taking 
possession  of  commanding  points,  from  which 
it  may  be  difficult, for  their  united  force  here- 
after to  dislodge  them.  That  they  will  unite 
is,  I  think  to  be  calculated  on,  unless  some 
event,  disastrous  to  the  cause  of  the  revolu- 
tion itself,  takes  place;  for  .their  mutual  inte- 
rest requires  a  union.  But  more  of  modera- 
tion and  discretion  may  be  necessary  to  bring 
it  about,  than  is  at  this  time  to  be  expected. 


from  the  irritated  feelings  of  some  of  the 
principal  personages  on  both  sides. 

The  city  of  Santa  Fe,  and  a  small  district 
of  country  around  it,  also  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  the  government  of 
Buenos  Ayres. 

In  Paraguay^  the  events  of  the  revolution 
have  differed  from  those  in  any  other  pro- 
vince, as  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  have 
uniformly  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  other 
provinces  to  unite  them.  After  having  aided 
the  Spanish  placed  over  them,  to  repel  a  mi- 
litary force  which  had  been  sent  to  overthrow 
them,  they  themselves  expelled  frotn  thpir 
country  these  authorities,  and  established  a  go- 
vernment of  their  own,  totally  unconnected 
with  that  of  the  other  provinces,  with  whom 
they  manifest  an  unwillingness  to  keep  up 
even  a  commercial  intercourse.  This  has 
given  rise  to  a  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  some, 
that  there  is  a  secret  predilection  among  them 
for  the  ancient  order  of  things.  But,  from 
what  is  said  of  their  cold  and  calculating  cha- 
racter— from  the  safe  position  of  their  Coun- 
try, and  its  capacity  to  supply  its  own  wants, 
it  is  probable  that  their  object  is  to  husband 
their  resources,  and  profit  by  the  exertions  of 
others,  without  giving  their  own  in  aid  of 
them;  and  possibly,  in  case  of  ultimate  fai- 
lure, to  place  their  conduct  in  a  less  objec- 
tionable point  of  view  before  the  government 
of  Spain.  Whatever  may  have  been  their  mo- 
tives, they  have  hitherto  contrived  to  escape, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  evils  of  war. 

Their  resources,  in  men  and  money,  are 
said  to  be  considerable,  and  no  country  is 
more  independent  of  foreign  supplies. 

Their  conduct  furnishes  a  striking  contrast 
to  that  of  the  people  of  Buenos  Ayres,  who 
entered  into  the  revolution  with  unbounded 
Zealand  energy,  and  have  ever  been  ready  to 
meet  the  difficulties  of  so  great  an  undertak- 
ing. This  circumstance,  connected  with  their 
local  situation,  greater  resources,  and  more 
general  information,  and  perhaps  the  fact  of 
their  having  been  the  first  to  get  power  into 
their  hands,  have  had  the  effect  to  give  them 
a  controlling  influence  over  the  revolutionary 
government,  which  has  not  failed  to  excite,  in 
some  degree,  the  jealousy  of  the  other  pro- 
vinces, and  amongst  themselves  a  feehng  of 
superiority  little  calculated  to  allay  their  jea- 
lousy. Great  e  .ils  were,  at  one  time,  appre- 
hended from  this  state  of  things :  but  the  con- 
gress Tlvhich  rr.et  at  Tucuman,  in  March,  1816, 
composed  of  deputies  from  the  several  pro- 
vinces then  united,  assumed  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  country,  boldly  declared  its  ab- 
solute independence,  and  adopted  a  provi- 
sional form  of  government,  which  is  under- 
stood to  have  the  effect  of  allaying  dissen- 
tions,  and  of  introducing  a  more  regular  ad- 
ministvation  of  pubUc  affairs. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  documents  in  your 
possession,  that  this  provisional  constitution 
recognizes  many  of  the  principles  of  free  go- 
vernment; but  wi'h  such  drawbacks  as  are 
little  calculated  to  enforce  tliem  in  practice. 
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threat  aliow'aiices  arc  doubtless  to  be  made  for 
the  circumstances  of  the  tunes,  and  the  dan- 
.^•er  and  difficulty  of  tearing  up  ancient  insti- 
tutions, or  of  adapting  new  principles  to  them. 
But,  after  due  allowance  for  all  these  consi- 
derations, it  did  not  appear  to  me  that  so 
much  had  been  done  for  the  cause  of  civil  li- 
berty as  might  have  been  expected;  or  that 
those  in  power  were  its  strongest  advocates. 
It  is  generally  admitted,  however,  that  some 
changes  for  the  better  have  been  made. 
»  Much  care  seems  to  be  taken  to  educate  the 
!  rising  generation,  and,  as  those  who  are  now 
coming  on  the  theatre  of  action,  have  grown 
up  since  the  commencement  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  have  had  the  advantage  of  the  light 
thrown  in  by  it,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  they 
will  be  better  prepared  to  support  and  admi- 
nister a  free  government,  than  those  whose 
habits  were  formed  under  the  colonial  go- 
verment  of  Spain. 

The  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the 
country  have,  grown  beyond  its  agriculture. 
Various  causes,  however,  have  contributed  to 
lessen  some  branches  of  manufacture  since 
the  revolution,  but  commerce  is  understood 
to  have  been  increased  by  it.  A  much  greater 
variety  and  quantity  of  foreign  goods  are  im- 
ported, and  a  gixater  demand  is  opened  for 
the  productions  of  the  country.  The  city  of 
Buenos  Ayres  is  the  seat  of  this  commerce. 
From  it  foreign,  and  some  domestic  goods, 
are  spread  through  the  interior  as  far  as  Chili 
and  Upper  Pei-u,  and,  in  return,  their  various 
productions  are  drawn  to  it.  This  trade  is 
carried  on  principally  by  land,  as  is  that  be- 
tween the  different  provinces,  though  some 
small  portion  of  it  finds  its  way  up  and  down 
the  large  rivers  forming  the  La  Plata,  which 
is  itself  not  so  much  a  river  as  a  great  bay. 
The  abundance  of  cattle,  horses,  and~mides, 
and  of  some  other  animals  peculiar  to  the 
country,  which  are  used  in  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Peru,  furnish  facilities  for  trans- 
portation, not  to  be  found  in  any  other  coun- 
try so  little  improved;  hence  the  price  of 
transportation  is  very  low,  and  the  internal 
trade  greater  than  it  otherwise  would  be, 
though  it  had  been  materially  lessened  in 
some  important  branches  by  the  war  with 
Peru,  and  the  system  adopted  in  Paragiiay. 

The  export  and  import  trade  is  principally 
in  the  hands  of  the  British,  though  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  participate  in  it  to  a 
certain  degree.  It  is  depended  on  as  the 
great  source  of  revenue  to  the  state ;  hence 
they  have  been  tempted  to  make  the  duties 
very  high,  and  to  lay  them  upon  both  imports 
and  exports,  with  the  exception  of  lumber 
and  military  stores.  This  circumstance,  con- 
nected with  the  fact  that  payment  is  demand- 
ed at  the  custom  house  before  the  goods  are 
delivered,  has  led  to  a  regular  system  of 
smuggling,  which  is  said  to  be  carried  to 
great  excess,  and  doubtless  occasions  the  offi- 
cial returns  to  fall  short  of  the  actual  amount 
of  the  trade.  This  may  be  the  reason  why 
they  were  not  given  to  us.  The  articles  im- 
ported are  almost  every  variety  of  European 


and  East  India  goods,  principally  from  Eng- 
land.  Rum,  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  cotton, 
and  timber,  from  Brazil.  Lumber  of  almost 
every  description,,  codfish,  furniture,  gin,  and 
some  smaller  articles,  from  the  United  States, 
together  with  military  stores;  which,  how- 
ever, find  their  way  ii;to  the  country  directly 
fi'om  Europe,  and  are  thus  furnished  at  a 
cheaper  rate  tlian  we  can  sell  them.  The 
principal  articles  of  export  are  taken  from  the 
various  animals  of  the  country,  tame  and  wild, 
from  the  ox  to  the  chinchilla,  copper  from 
Chili,  and  some  of  the  precious  metals,  drawn 
principally  from  Peru ;  but,  as  gold  is  worth 
gl7  the  oz.  and  passed  by  tale  at  that  rate, 
very  little  of  it  is  exported ;  hence  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country  is  gold,  for  they  have  no 
paper  money.  The  "  hbranzas,"  or  bills  of 
credit,  issued  by  the  government,  are,  how- 
ever, an  article  of  traffic  among  the  mer- 
chants, as  they  are  received  in  payment  of 
one  half  of  the  duties.  No  distinction  is  made 
in  favour  of  the  trade  of  any  nation,  save  only 
that  the  British  merchants  have  some  pecu- 
liar facilities  granted  them  in  relation  to  their 
letters,  which  are  an  object  of  taxation,  at 
least  so  far  as  applies  to  those  sent  out  of  the 
,  country. 

In  the  official  statements  given  to  us,  and 
to  which  I  beg  leave  generally  to  refer  for  in- 
formation as  to  the  foreign  relations,  the  pro- 
ductions, military  and  naval  force,  revenue, 
arid  population,  the  latter  is  stated  at  1,300,000 
exclusive  of  Indians.  This  is  understood  as 
comprehending  the  pojiulation  of  all  the  pro- 
vinces; but,  as  some  of  them  are  not  under 
the  government  at  Buenos  Ayres,  I  have 
thought  it  proper  to  annex  the  several  esti- 
mates I  collected  of  the  population  of  each 
province,  as  they  may  serve  to  give  some  ge- 
neral information  on  that  point.  The  most 
immediate  difficulty  felt  by  the  government, 
wliilst  we  were  in  the  country,  seemed  to 
arise  from  the  want  of  money ;  for,  although 
the  debt  was  small,  their  credit  was  low.  It 
had  not  been  found  practicable  to  adopt  a 
system  of  finance  adequate  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  times,  though  it  would  seem,  from  the 
statement  given  to  us,  that  the  revenue  of  the 
last  year  exceeded  the  expenses.  The  im- 
portant events  of  the  present  year  in  Chili,  of 
which  you  are  informed,  will  doubtless  have 
the  effect  to  raise  the  credit  of  the  country, 
and  to  lessen  the  pressure  upon  it,  at  least 
for  a  time,  and  will  probably  leave  the  go- 
vernment more  at  leisure  to  attend  to  its  in- 
ternal affairs. 

When  we  came  away,  it  was  understood 
that  a  committee  of  the  congress  was  engaged 
in  drafting  a  new  constitution,  the  power  of 
forming  and  adopting  it  being  exclusively 
vested  in  the  congress.  Whether  it  will  as- 
sume a  federal  or  a  national  character,  is  some- 
what doubtful,  as  there  are  evidently  two  par- 
ties in  the  country,  whose  views,  in  this  re- 
spect, are  very  different,  and  it  is  believed 
that  they  are  both  represented  in  the  con- 
gress. The  one  party  is  in  favour  of  a  con- 
solidated or  national  government,  the  other 
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wishes  for  a  federal  government,  somewhat 
vipon  the  principles  of  that  of  the  United 
States.  Tlie  probability  seems  to  be,  that,  al- 
though there  might  be  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  provinces  generally  in  favour  of 
the  federal  system,  that  it  would  not  be  adopt- 
ed upon -the  ground  that  it  was  not  so  well 
calculated  as  a  natioi.al  government  to  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defence,  the  great  ob- 
ject now  in  view.  The  same  general  reason 
may  be  urged,  perhaps,  for  giving  to  the  lat- 
ter, should  it  be  adopted,  less  of  a  republican 
character  than  probably  would  have  been 
given  to  it  in  more  quiet  and  peaceful  times. 
There  is  danger,  too,  as  the  power  of  forming 
and  adopting  the  constitution  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  few,  that  tlie  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  people  may  not  be  so  well  understood 
or  attended  to,  as  they  would  have  been  had 
the  people  themselves  had  a  more  immediate 
agency  in  the  affair.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
however,  that  it  will  at  least  have  a  republi- 
can form,  and  be  bottomed  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  independence,  which  is  contended  for 
by  all  descriptions  of  pohticians  in  the  coun- 
try, who  have  taken  part  in  the  revolution, 
and  will,  it  is  beheved,  be  supported  by  them, 
in  any  event,  to  the  last  extremity. 

Their  means  of  defence,  of  which  they  are 
fully  aware,  are,  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers, greater  perhaps  than  those  of  almost 
any  other  people,  and  the  duration,  and 
events  of  the  war,  have  strengthened  the  ge- 
neral determination  never  to  submit  to  Spain. 
This  determination  rests  upon  the  recollec- 
tion of  former  sufferings  and  deprivations; 
upon  a  consciousness  of  their  ability  to  de- 
fend and  to  govern  themselves ;  and  upon  a 
conviction  that,  in  case  of  submission,  on  any 
terms,  they  would,  sooner  or  later,  be  made 
to  feel  the  vengeance  of  the  mother  country. 
The.se  considerations  doubtless  have  the  most 
weight  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
taken  a  leading  part.  They  of  course  use  all 
their  influence  to  enforce  them,  and  thus  to 
keep  up  the  spirit  of  the  revolution.  In  this 
they  probably  have  had  the  less  difficulty,  as, 
although  the  sufferings  of  the  people  have 
been  great,  particularly  in  military  service, 
and  iA  raising  the  contributions  necessary  for 
that  service,  yet  the  incubus  of  Spanish  power 
being  thrown  off,  and  with  it  that  train  of  fol- 
lowei'S  who  filled  up  almost  every  avenue  to 
.wealth  and  consequence,  the  higher  classes 
have  been  awakened  to  a  sense  of  advantages 
they  did  not  before  enjoy.  They  have  seen 
their  commerce  freed  from  legal  restraints, 
their  articles  of  export  become  moi'e  valua- 
ble, their  supplies  furnished  at  a  lower  rate, 
and  all  the  offices  of  government,  or  other 
employments,  laid  open  to  them  as  fair  ob- 
jects of  competition.  The  lower  classes  have 
found  their  labour  more  in  demand,  and  bet- 
ter paid  for,  and  their  importance  in'  society 
greater  than  it  formerly  was.  They  are  yet, 
however,  from  their  indolence,  general  want 
of  education,  and  the  great  mixture  of  "  casts" 
among  them,  in  a  degraded  state,  but  httle 
felt  in  the  affairs  of  the  government.    The 


stimulus  now  given  will  operate  to  produce  a 
change  in  them  for  the  better,  and  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  will  gradually  have  its  effect,  ■  as 
their  docility,  intelligence,  and  activity,  when 
called  into  service,  give  evidence  that  they 
are  not  deficient  in  natural  or  physical 
powers. 

Labour,  as  it  becomes  more  general,  will 
become  less  irksome  to  individuals,  and  the 
gradual  acquisition  of  property  which  must 
necessarily  result  from  it  in  such  a  country 
under  a  good  government,  will  doubtless  pro- 
duce the  happy  effects  there,  which  it  has 
uniformly  produced  elsewhere,  and  more  es- 
pecially in  countries  where  the  population  is 
small  when  compared  to  the  extent  of  ter- 
ritor}'. 

I  am  very  sensible  that  I  may  have  been 
led  into  errors  of  fact,  or  Inference.  In  that 
case,  I  can  plead  honesty  of  intention,  and  the 
difficulty  of  collecting  at  a  single  point,  and 
within  a  Hmited  time,  correct  information";  or 
of  analyzing  that  which  was  collected,  re- 
specting a  people  in  a  state  of  revolution,  who 
are  spread  over  an  immense  country,  and 
whose  habits,  institutions,  and  language,  are 
so  different  from  our  own. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  we  were  politely 
received  by  the  Supreme  Director,  who  made 
every  profession  for  our  government,  and 
every  offer  of  accommodation  to  us,  as  its 
agents,  which  we  had  a  right  to  expect,  and 
that  the  people  manifested  on  all  occasions 
the  most  fi-iendly  dispositions. 


Estimate  of  the  Population  of  the  Provinces 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  Cordova,  Tucuman,  Men- 
doza  or  Cayo,  ahd  Salta,  under  the  names 
of  the  different  Towns  or  Districts  which 
send  Representatives  to  the  Congress. 
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Buen.  Ayres  98,lJ5 

105,01)0  120,000  250,000 

Cordova 

. 

75,0u0 

75,000  100,000 

Tucuman 

. 

45.000 

45,000 

20,000 

Santiago 

del  Estero 

45,000 

60,000 

Valle  de  Callamarca 

36,u00 

40,000 

Rioja 

- 

20,000 

20,000 

San  Juan 

. 

34,000 

34,000 

Mendoza 

. 

38,000 

38,000 

San  Luis 

. 

16,000 

16,000 

Injuy 

- 

25,000 

25,000 

Salta 

50,000 

50,000 

489,000  523,000 

Provinces  of  Upper  Peru. 

Cochabamba     -        100,000  120,000  200,000 

Potosi       -        -        112,000  112,000  250,000 

Plata  or  Choreas       112,000  112,000  175,000 

La  Paz            -               -  -        300,000 
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Puuo — under  the 
names  of 

fSanta  Cruz  de  la  120,000         .  30,000 

jSierra         -  -  -         150,000 

jOuro  -  -  -  50,000 

Paraguay        -  -  -        300,000 

Banda  Oriental  and 

Entre  Rios         -       50,000 

*  Probably  the  town  only. 

f  Under  the  various  names  of  Santa  Cruz 
de  la  Sierra,  Majos,  and  Chequitos. 

JVote.  It  is  not  understood  that  any  pai't  of 
the  province  of  Corrientes,  or  that  of  the  city 
or  district  of  Santa  Fe,  is  included  in  this  es- 
timate; and  some  districts  of  some  of  the 
other  provinces  may  be  omitted. 

Together  with  the  reports  from  our  commis- 
sioners were  transmitted  to  Congress  the  se- 
veral documents  therein  referred  to,  com- 
prising the  following  papers. 

APPENDIX. 

A,  Fune's  outline. 

B,  The   manifesto  of  independence   by  the 

congress  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

C,  Declaration  of  independence  of  Chili. 

D,  Translation  of  various  documents  furnish- 

ed by  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

E,  Provisional  statute. 

F,  Original  reports  of  tlie  secretary  at  war  of 

Buenos  Ayres. 
H,   Correspondence    between    Avarez    and 

agents  of  Artigas. 
I.  Letters  of  Artigas  to  Pueyrredon. 
J,  Correspondence  of  the  Portuguese  general. 
K,  British  arrangements  with  Artigas. 
L,  Original  prize  code. 


S^anisVv  delations. 

[The  letter  from  Mr.  Secretary  Adams  to 
our  minister  in  Spain,  is  devoted  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  note  from  the  Spanish  se- 
cretary of  state,  addressed  to  our  minister, 
Mr.  Erving,  respecting  the  events  of  the  late 
^war  with  the  Seminole  Indians  and  the  inva- 
sion of  Florida,  whicli,  through  the  medium 
of  the  European  newspapers,  has  found  its 
way  to  this  country,  and  doubtless,  to  all  the 
cabinets  of  Europe.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Adams 
may  be  regarded  as  the  replication  of  the 
American  government  to  the  manifesto  of  the 
gorernment  of  Spain;  for  such  the  letter  of 
M.  Pizarro  became,  by  the  unusual  and  osten- 
tatious publicity  given  to  it. — J^at.  Intel] 

BON  JOSE  PIZARKO    TO  MB.  ERVIN&. 

Sir — A  continuation  of  disagreeable  intelli- 
gence on  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
late  events  in  the  Floridas,  and  on  the  hostile 
proceedings  of  the  Am^can  general  Jack- 
son, and  the  ti-oops  under  his  command, 
within  the  Hmits  of  those  provinces  belonging 
to  his  majesty,  has  been  received  at  this  of- 
fice. In  addition  to  the  facts  to  which  I  called 
your  attention  in  tny  notes  of  26th  July,  6th 


and  11th  instant,  I  have  now  before  me  a 
copy  of  the  capitulation  which  appears  to 
have  resulted  from  the  hostilities  committed 
by  the  said  general  before  the  place  of  Pen- 
sacola,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Spanish 
garrison  has  been  sent  to  Havana. 

In  my  former  notes  I  had  the  honour  to 
state  to  you,  that,  notwithstanding  the  pai-ti- 
cular  character  of  violence  which  appears  to 
have  marked  the  operations  of  general  Jack- 
son, from  his  first  movements  in  Florida,  his 
majesty,  wilhng  to  attribute  these  acts  to  the 
arbitrary  conduct  of  that  officer,  was  per- 
suaded that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  would  not  hesitate  to  disapprove,  as 
soon  as  they  would  be  informed  of  them,  and 
that  in  consequence  suitable  orders  would  be 
given,  not  only  for  the  evacuation  of  the  in- 
vaded territory,  but  also  for  indemnity  of  all 
injuries  sustained,  and  the  restoration  of  pro- 
perty belonging  as  well  to  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment as  to  its  subjects,  arid  hkewise  that 
of  foreigners  then  under  the  protection  of  his 
m.ijesty's  government. 

It  was  not  to  be  presumed,  without  offer- 
ing an  insult  to  the  good  faith  of  the  Ameri- 
can government,  that  it  would  delay  to  give 
this  satisfaction  to  a  friendly  power,  and  this 
testimony  to  all  civilized  nations,  of  their  res- 
pect for  the  principles  of  social  order.  It  is 
with  great  regret  that  his  majesty  perceives, 
by  subsequent  advices  from  his  minister  at 
Washington,  that,  the  first  excesses  of  gene- 
ral Jackson  having  received  no  marks  of  dis- 
approbation, he  had  not  hesitated  to  pursue 
his  violences  by  forcibly  taking  possession  of 
every  thing  within  the  Spanish  territory, 
when  he  met  with  resistance  from  the  few 
feeble  garrisons,  attecked  in  a  state  of  pro- 
found peace  by  a  large  force,  which  their  ho- 
nour rendered  an  indispensable  duty.  In  fine, 
his  majesty's  territory  has  been  shamefully 
invaded :  his  forts  and  places  have  been  vio- 
lently seized  on;  their  garrisons  made  pri- 
soners, and  conveyed  out  of  the  province  in 
which  they  were  employed  in  his  majesty's 
service  ;  and,  on  the  Spanish  soil,  sanguinary 
executions  have  taken  place  of  the  subjects 
of  powers  in  amity  with  the  king  ;  an  act  of 
barbai-ity,  glossed  over  with  the  forms  of  jus- 
tice; and  thereby  rendered',  on  considering 
the  nature  of  the  place  and  other  circumstan- 
ces, a  refinement  of  cruelt}'. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  these  excesses 
have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  govern- 
ment at  Washington  ;  but  as  yet  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  measures  have  been  taken  to 
restrain  them,  or  give  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment the  only  satisfaction  admissible.  In  this 
state  of  things  his  majesty  Jias  thought  it  be- 
coming his  honour  and  that  of  the  nation,  to 
direct  me  to  renew  to  you,  as  I  now  do,  the 
most  solemn  protest  against  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings of  general  Jackson,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  his  entry  into  the  Floridas;  and, 
moreover,  to  the  end  that  you  may  in  like 
manner  lay  the  same  before  your  govern- 
ment, that,  in  consideration  of  the  nature  of 
the  said  injuries  and  acts  essentially  hostile, 
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the  course  of  the  pending  Tiegotlation  be- 
tween the  two  governments  shall  be,  and  ac- 
cordingly is,  suspended  and  interrupted,  un- 
til the  government  of  the  United  States  shall 
mark  the  conduct  of  general  Jackson  in  a 
manner  correspondent  with  its  good  faith, 
which  appears  to  be  no  other  than  by  disap- 
proving the  aforementioned  excesses,  giving 
ordei-s  to  reinstate  every  thing  as  it  was  pre- 
vious to  the  invasion,  and  inflicting  a  suitable 
punishment  on  the  author  of  such  flagrant 
disorders. 

It  is  matter  of  great  concern  to  his  majesty 
.  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  making  this  de- 
claration, which  is  more  the  necessary  effect 
of  the  nature  of  things  than  an  act  of  his  royal 
will ;  it  having  been  his  constant  wish  and 
endeavour  to  combine  a  suitable  arrangement 
of  the  points  in  discussion  between  the  two 
governments,  with  an  activity  which  is  evi- 
dent ;  but  the  impartial  .world  cannot  fail  to 
admit  the  impropriety,  in  tlie  present  posture 
of  things,  of  continuing  negotiations  which 
suppose  a  state  of  perfect  political  friend- 
ship, at  the  very  moment  when  enormous  in- 
juries ai-e  committed,  equally  unprovoked 
and  unprecedented. 

The  occupation  of  the  greater  and  the  best 
part  of  Florida  by  the  United  States  in  1810, 
by  which  his  majesty  was  dispossessed,  dur- 
ing his  captivity,  of  the  peaceful  occupation 
of  that  territory,  under  pretence  of  claims 
which,  even  if  well  founded,  ought  never  to 
have  been  enforced  by  acts  of  violence,  and 
the  more  recent  invasion  of  Amelia  island, 
were  acts  of  the  same  nature  and  tendency 
with  those  now  alluded  to,  equally  unjust  in 
their  principle,  and  in  like  manner  remon- 
strated and  protested  against  by  Spain  ;  but 
as,  from  the  mode  and  circumstances  attend- 
ing them,  they  were  less  offensive,  his  ma- 
jesty, actuated  by  sentiments  of  moderation, 
thought  that  he  might  await  the  period  of  the 
definitive  arrangement  of  the  pending  differ- 
ences which  was  speedily  looked  for. 

But  nothing  of  the  same  nature  has  occur- 
red in  the  present  case.  No  claim  to  the  ter- 
ritory invaded  by  general  Jackson,  whether 
founded  or  unfounded,  has  been  advanced  by 
the  American  government.  No  revolution  of 
the  inhabitants,  real  or  supposed,  offered  a 
pretext.  No  previous  aggressions  by  banditti, 
as  was  urged  on  the  occasion  of  the  unjust 
occupation  of  Amelia  island ;  the  Spanish  flag 
waved  on  the  fortresses  of  St.  Marks  and  Pen- 
sacola  at  the  time  they  were  attacked  ;  and, 
to  complete  the  offence,  that  territory  was 
seized  on  by  violence,  which  his  majesty  had 
offered  to  cede  to  the  United  States  in  the 
pending  negotiation,  by  means  of  an  honour- 
able arrangement — from  which  it  appears, 
that  a  forcible  occupation  was  preferred  to  a 
peaceful  acquisition  resulting  from  the  gener- 
ous friendship  of  the  king.  ' 

It  is  these  extraordinary  circumstances 
which  have  convinced  his  majesty,  that  it  is 
incompatible  with  the  honour  of  his  august 
character  to  pursue  further  negotiation,  until 
a  suitable  termination  be  put  to  an  incident 


which,  from  its  nature,  is  of  primary  impor- 
tance, and  claims  a  preference  to  all  other 
matter  now  treated  of  between  the  two  go- 
vernments— an  incident  which,  from  its  trans- 
cendent  moment,  is  capable  of  producing  an 
essential  and  thorough  change  in  the  political 
relations  of  the  two  countries. 

At  the  same  time,  to  evince  the  moderate 
and  conciliatory  disposition  which  character- 
izes the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  government, 
I  have  to  add,  that  his  majesty,  in  directing 
me  to  communicate  to  his  minister  at  Wash- 
ington this  suspension  of  the  negotiation,  has 
likewise  charged  me  to  inform  him,  that  in 
case  the  government  of  the  United  States 
should  have  given,  or  will  give  the  only  sa- 
tisfaction which  is  admissible  in  the  present 
case,  and  which  his  majesty  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect  from  the  justice  and  good  faith  of  that 
government,  he  will  be  at  liberty  to  proceed 
in  the  negotiation  which  has  been  carried  on, 
without  being  under  tlie  necessity  of  consult- 
ing his  majesty,  or  of  awaiting  fresh  instruc- 
tions authorizing  him  to  .continue  it. 

In  making  this  communication  to  you,  sir,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  deep  re- 
gret I  have  felt  at  the  unfortunate  occurrence 
which  has  thus  produced  an  unexpected  in- 
terruption, at  the  moment  I  flattered  myself 
with  the  hope  of  seeing  the  pohtical  relations 
of  the  two  governments  estabhshed  on  the 
soUd  basis  of  the  most  perfect  harmony  and 
good  understanding. 

I  renew  the  assurances  of  my  distinguished 
consideration,  and  pray  God  to  grant  you 
many  years.  JOSE  PIZARRO. 

I'alace,  29th  August,  1818. 


The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  Sta'es  to 
the  JVIinister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  to  Spain,  at  Madrid.  {JVo.  7.) 

[The  references  in  the  mar^n  are  to  documents  sent 
with  the  original.] 

DF.PABTMENT  OF  STATE, 

Washington,  28th  Nov.  1818, 
Sir — Your  despatches,  to  No.  92,  inclusive, 
with  their  enclosures,  have  been  received  at 
this  department.  Among  these  enclosures, 
are  the  several  notes  addressed  to  you  by  Mr. 
Pizarro,  in  relation  to  the  transactions  during 
the  campaign  of  general  Jackson  against  the 
Seminole  Indians  and  the  banditti  of  Negroes 
combined  with  them,  and  particularly  to  his 
proceedings  in  Florida,  without  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  United  States. 

In  the  fourth  and  last  of  those  notes  of  Mr. 
Pizarro,  he  has  given  formal  notice  that  the 
king,  his  master,  has  issued  orders  forthe  sus- 
pension of  the  negotiation  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain,  until  satisfaction  shall  have 
been  made  by  the  American  government  to 
him  for  these  proceedings  of  general  Jackson, 
which  he  considers  as  acts  of  unequivocal  hos- 
tility against  him,  and  as  outrages  upon  his 
honour  and  dignity  :  the  only  acceptable 
atonement  for  which,  is  stated  to  consist  in  a 
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disavowal  of  the  acts  of  t^e  American  gene- 
ral thus  complained  of,  the  infliction  upon  him 
of  a  suitable  punishment  for  his  supposed 
misconduct,  and  the  restitution  of  the  posts 
and  territories  taken  by  him  from  the  Spanish 
authorities,  with  indemnity  for  all  the  pro- 
perty taken,  and  all  damages  and  injuries, 
public  or  private,  sustained  in  consequence 
of  it. 

Within  averyfewdays  after  this  notification, 
Mr.  Pizarro  must  have  received,  with  copies 
of  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Onis  and 
this  department,  the  determination  which  had 
been  taken  by  the  Pi'esident,  to  restore  the 
province  of  Pensacola,  with  the  fort  of  Bar- 
rancas, to  any  person  properly  authorized,  on 
the  part  of  Spain,  to  receive  them,  and  the 
fort  of  St.  Marks  to  any  Spanish  force  ade- 
quate to  its  protection  against  the  Indians,  by 
whom  its  forcible  occupation  had  been  threat- 
ened, for  purposes  of  hostility  against  the  U. 
States.  The  officer  commanding  at  the  post, 
has  been  directed  to  consider  250  men  as  such 
adequate  force ;  and,  in  case  of  their  appear- 
ance, with  proper  authority,  to  deliver  it  up 
to  their  commander  accordingly. 

From  the  last  mentioned  correspondence, 
the  Spanish  government  must  likewise  have 
been  satisfied  that  the  occupation  of  these 
places  in  Spanish  Florida,  by  the  commander 
of  the  American  forces,  was  not  by  virtue  of 
any  order  received  by  him  from  this  govern- 
ment to  that  effect,  nor  with  any  view  of 
wresting  the  province  from  the  possession  of 
Spain,  nor  in  any  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  Spa- 
nish government;  that  it  arose  from  incidents 
which  occurred  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
against  the  Indians — from  the  imminent  dan- 
ger in  which  the  fort  of  St.  Marks  was  of 
being  seized  by  the  Indians  themselves,  and 
from  the  manifestations  of  hostility  to  the 
United  States,  by  the  commandant  of  St. 
Mat-ks  and  the  governor  of  Pensacola,  the 
proofs  of  which  were  made  known  to  gene- 
ral Jackson,  and  impelled  him,  from  the  ne- 
cessities of  self-defence,  to  the  steps  of  which 
the  Spanish  government  complains. 

It  might  be  sufficient  to  leave  the  vindica- 
tion of  these  measures  upon  those  grounds, 
and  to  furnish,  in  the  enclosed  copies  of  ge- 
neral Jackson's  letters,  and  the  vouchers  by 
which  they  are  supported,  the  evidence  of 
that  hostile  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish 
commanders,  but  for  the  terms  in  which  Mr. 
Pizarro  speaks  of  the  execution  of  two  British 
subjects,  taken,  one  at  the  fort  of  St.  Marks, 
and  the  other  at  Suwany,  and  the  intimation 
that  these  transactions  may  lead  to  a  change 
in  the  relations  between  the  two  nations, 
which  is  doubtless  intended  to  be  understood 
as  a  menace  of  war. 

It  may  be,  therefore,  proper  to  remind  the 
government  of  His  Cathohc  Majesty  of  the 
incidents  in  which  this  Seminole  war  origi- 
nated, as  well  as  of  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  it,  in  the  relations  between  Spain 
and  her  ally,  whom  she  supposes  to  have  been 
injured  by  the  proceedings  of  general  Jack- 
son, and  to  give  to  the  Spanish  cabinet  some 


precise  information  of  the  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness, peculiarly  interesting  to  Spain,  in  which 
these  subjects  of  her  allies,  in  whose  favour 
she  takes  this  interest,  were  engaged,  when 
their  projects  of  every  kind  were  terminated, 
in  consequence  of  their  falhng  into  the  hands 
of  general  Jackson. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1814,  while  a  war 
existed  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  to  which  Spain  had  formally  declared 
herself  neutral,  a  British  force,  not  in  the 
fresh  pursuit  of  a  defeated  and  flying  enemy 
— not  overstepping  an  imaginary  and  equivo- 
cal boundary  between  their  own  territories 
and  those  belonging,  in  some  sort,  as  much 
to  their  enemy  as  to  Spain,  but  approaching 
by  sea,  and  by  a  broad  and  open  invasion  of 
the  Spanish  province,  at  a  thousand  miles,  or 
an  ocean's  distance  from  any  British  territory, 
landed  in  Florida,  took  possession  of  Pensa- 
cola and  the  fort  of  Barrancas,  and  invited, 
by  public  proclamation,  all  the  runaway  ne- 
groes— all  the  savage  Indians — all  the  pirates, 
and  all  the  traitors  to  their  country,  whom 
they  knew  or  imagined  to  e.xist  within  reach 
of  their  summons,  to  join  their  standard,  aiid 
wage  an  exterminating  war  against  the  por- 
tion of  the  United  States  immediately  border- 
ing  upon  this  neutral,  and  thus  violated  terri- 
tory of  Spain.  The  land  commander  of  this 
British  force,  was  a  certain  colonel  NichoUs, 
who,  driven  from  Pensacola  by  the  approach 
of  general  Jackson,  actually  left,  to  be  blown 
up,  t)ie  Spanish  fort  of  Barrancas,  when  he 
found  it  could  not  afford  him  protection,  and, 
evacuating  that  part  of  the  province,  landed 
at  another,  established  himself  on  the  Appa- 
lachicola  river,  and  there  erected  a  fort,  from 
which  to  sally  forth  with  his  motley  tribp  of 
black,  white,  and  red  combatants,  against  the 
defenceless  borders  of  the  United  States,  in 
that  vicinity.  A  part  of  this  force  consisted 
of  a  corps  of  colonial  marines,  levied  in  the 
British  colonies,  in  which  George  Woodbine 
II. — 2.]  was  a  captain  and  Robert  Chrystie 
Armbrister  was  a  lieutenant. 

LIX.]  As  between  the  United  States  and 
LX.]  Great  Britain,  we  should  be  willing  to 
bury  this  transaction  in  the  same  grave  of  ob- 
livion with  other  transactions  of  that  war,  had 
the  hostilities  of  colonel  Nicholls  terminated 
with  the  war.  But  he  did  not  consider  the, 
peace  which  ensued  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Bi-itain,  as  having  put  an 
end  either  to  his  military  occupations  or  to 
his  negotiations  with  the  Indians,  against  the 
United  States.  Several  months  after  the  ra- 
tification of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  he  retained 
his  po.st  and  his  party-coloured  forces,  in  mi- 
litary arrav. 

II.— 2.]  By  the  9th  article  of  that  treaty, 
the  United  States  had  stipulated  to  put  an 
end,  immediately  after  its  ratification,  to  hos- 
tihties  with  all  the  tribes  or  nations  of  Indians 
with  whom  they  might  be  at  war  at  the  time 
of  the  ratification,  and  to  restore  to  them  all 
the  possessions  which  they  had  enjoyed  in 
the  year  1811.  This  article  had  no  applica- 
tion to  the  Creek  nation,  with  whom  the 
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United  States  had  already  made  peace,  by  a 
treaty  concluded  on  the  9th  day  of  August, 
1814,  more  than  four  months  before  the  trea- 
ty of  Ghent  was  signed.  Yet,  colonel  Nicholls 
not  only  affected  to  consider  it  as  applying  to 
the  Seminoles  of  Florida,  and  the  outlawed 
Red  Sticks,  whom  he  had  induced  to  join 
him  there,  but  actually  persuaded  them  that 
thev  were  entitled,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of 
Ghent,  to  all  the  lands  which  had  belonged 
to  the  Creek  nation,  within  the  United  States, 
in  the  year  1811,  and  that  the  government  of 
II.  i.  III.]  Great  Britain  would  support  them 
in  that  pretension.  He  asserted  also  this  doc- 
trine in  a  correspondence  with  colonel  Haw- 
kins, then  the  agent  of  the  UnitedStates  with 
the  Creeks,  and  gave  him  notice,  in  their 
name,  with  a  mockery  of  solemnity,  that  they 
had  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive 
and  defensive,  and  a  treaty  of  navigation  and 
IX.]  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  of  which 
more  was  to  be  , heard  after  it  should  be  rati- 
fied in  England.  Colonel  Nicholls  then  eva- 
cuated his  fort,  which,  in  some  of  the  en- 
closed papers,  is  called  the  Fort  at  Prospect 
Bluff",  but  which  he  had  denominated  the  Bri- 
tish post  on  the  Appalachicola ;  took  with  him 
the  white  portion  of  his  force,  and  embarked 
for  England,  with  several  of  the  wretched  sa- 
vages whom  he  was  thus  deluding  to  their 
fate — among  whom  was  the  prophet  Francis, 
or  Hillis  Hadjo — and  left  the  fort,  amply  sup- 
plied with  military  stores  and  ammunition,  to 
the  Negro  department  of  his  alhes.  It  after- 
IV.  v.]  wards, was  known  by  the  name  of  Ne- 
gro Fort.  Colonel  Hawkins  immediately  com- 
municated to  this  government  the  corres- 
pondence between  him  and  Nicholls  here  re- 
ferred to,  (copies  of  which,  marked  No.  1  to 
5,  are  herewith  enclosed,)  upon  -which  Mr. 
X.]  Monroe,  then  secretary  of  state,  address- 
ed a  letter,  (copy  marked  G,)  to  Mr.  Baker, 
the  British  charge  d'affaires,  at  Washington, 
complaining  of  Nicholl's  conduct,  and  show- 
ing that  his  pretence  that  the  9th  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Ghent,  could  have  any  applica- 
tion to  his  Indians,  was  utterly  destitute  of 
XI.]  foundation.  Copies'of  the  same  corres- 
pondence were  transmitted  to  the  minister  of 
the  United  States,  then  in  England,  with  in- 
structions to  remonstrate  with  the  British  go- 
vernment against  these  proceedings  of  Ni- 
cholls, and  to  show  how  incompatible  they 
were  with  the  peace  which  had  been  con- 
'XII.  a.  b.]  eluded  between  the  two  nations. 
These  remonstrances  v/ere  accordingly  made, 
fii-st  in  personal  interviev/  with  earl  Bathurst 
Xlll.  a.  b.]  and  lord  Castlereagh,  and  after- 
wards in  written  notes,  addressed  successive- 
ly to  them,  (copies  of  which,  together  with 
extracts  from  the  despatches  of  the  American 
minister  to  the  secretary  of  state,  reporting 
what  passed  at  those  interviews,  are  en- 
closed). Lord  Bathurst,  ih  the  most  unequi- 
vocal manner,  confirmed  the  facts,  and  disa- 
vowed the  misconduct  of  Nicholls;  declared 
bis  disapprobation  of  the  pretended  treaty  of 
alliance,  off'ensive  and  defensive,  which  he 
had  made;  assured  the  American  minister 


that  the  British  government  had  refused  to 
ratify  that  treaty,  and  would  send  back  the 
Indians  whom  Nicholls  had  brought  with  him, 
with  advice  to  make  their  peace  on  such 
terms  as  they  could  obtain.  Lord  Castlereagh 
cbnfirmed  the  assurance  that  the  treaty  would 
not  be  ratified;  and  if,  at  the  same  time  that 
these  assurances  were  given,  certain  distinc- 
tions of  public  notoriety  were  shown  to  the 
prophet  Hillis  Hadjo,  and  he  was  actually  ho- 
noured with  a  commission  as  a  British  officer, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  these  favours  were 
granted  him  as  rewards  of  past  services,  and 
not  as  encouragement  to  expect  any  support 
from  Great  Britain,  in  a  continuance  of  savage 
hostilities  against  the  United  States,  all  inten- 
tion of  giving  any  such  support  having  been 
repeatedly  and  earnestly  disavowed. 

The  Negro  Fort,  however,  abandoned  by 
colonel  Nicholls,  remained  on  the  Spanish 
territory,  occupied  by  the  banditti  to  whom 
he  had  left  it,  and  held  by  them  as  a  post, 
from  whence  to  commit  depredations,  outra- 
ges and  murders,  and  as  a  receptacle  for  fu- 
XIV.]  gitive  slaves  and  malefactors,  to  the 
great  annoyance  both  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Spanish  Florida.  In  April,  1816,  ge-  ' 
neral  Jackson  wrote  a  letter  to  the  governor 
of  Pensacola,  calling  upon  him  to  put  down 
this  common  nuisance  to  the  peaceable  inha- 
bitants of  both  countries.  That  letter,  toge- 
XV.]  ther  with  the  answer  of  the  governor,  of 
Pensacola,  have  already  been  communicated 
to  the  Spanish  minister  here,  and  by  him, 
doubtless  to  his  government.  Copies  of  them 
are,  nevertheless,  now  again  enclosed ;  par- 
XXni.]  ticularly  as  the  letter  from  the  go- 
vernor explicitly  admits — that  this  fort,  con- 
structed by  Nicholls,  in  violation  both  of  the 
territory  and  neutrality  of  Spain,  was  still  no 
less  obnoxious  to  his  government  than  to  the 
United  States ;  but  that  he  had  neither  sutFi- 
cient  force,  nor  an  authority,  without  oMers 
from  the  governor-general  of  the  Havana,  to 
destroy  it.  It  was  afterwards,  on  the  27th 
July,  1816,  destroyed  by  n  cannon  shot  from 
a  gun  vessel  of  the  United  States,  which,  in 
its  passage  up  the  river,  was  fired  upon  from 
it.  It  was  blown  up,  with  an  English  flr.g 
still  flying  as  its  standard,  and  immediatelv- 
after  the  barbarous  murder  of  a  boat's  crew, 
belonging  to  the  navy  of  the  United  States, 
by  the  banditti  left  in  it  by  Nicholls. 

(To  be  conti7iued.) 
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FROM    THE    SORTH    AMERICAN    RETIEW. 

EXTRACT. 

We  would  gladly  proceed  to  extend 
these  remarks,  and  exemplify  them  in 
detail ;  but  we  must,  for  the  present, 
forego  that  pleasure,  and  introduce  to 
the  notice  of  our  readers  the  important, 
wise  and  efFectu^  plan  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  country,  which  gave  rise  to 
them,  and  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  bet- 
ter suited  to  the  existing  calls  of  the  na- 
tion, and  will  do  more  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  useful  science  and  for  the  deve- 
lopment of  our  physical  resources,  than 
any  institution  in  the  United  States. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works  in  the 
state  of  Virginia,  was  established  by  an 
act  of  the  General  Assembly,  passed  Fe- 
bruary, 1816,  entitled  "An  Act  creating 
a  fund  for  internal  improvement."  Thii^ 
teen  members  constitute  the  Board,  who 
are  called  by  the  act,  "  The  President 
and  Directors  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Works."  Of  these,  the  Governor,  the 
Attorney  General,  and  the  Treasurer  of 
the  commonwealth  are,  ex  officio,  mem- 
bers, and  the  Governor  is  the  President 
of  the  Board.  The  ten  other  members 
are  elected  annually  by  the  Assembly, 
in  certain  proportions,  from  different  sec- 
tions of  the  state.  They  hold  their  an- 
nual meetings  at  Richmond,  during  the 
session  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  re- 
ceive the  same  pay  and  compensation  as 
Vol.  I. 


the  members  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 
The  Board  has  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  fund  for  internal  improve- 
ment, which  will  be  presently  noticed: 
they  have  power  to  fill  any  vacancy  that 
may  happen  during  the  year,  and  to  ap'- 
point  a  treasurer,  secretary,  principal  en- 
gineer and  assistants,  &c.  and  to  fix  the 
salaries  of  the  different  officers.  In  short, 
the  Board  has  the  usual  powers  of  cor- 
porations, and  are  bound  by  the  act  to 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  legislature 
of  all  their  proceedings. 

The  objects  of  internal  improvement, 
in  aid  of  which  t!>.e  Board  is  authorized 
to  subscribe  in  behalf  of  the  state,  are 
canals,  roads,  opening  river  navigation, 
&c.  For  these  purposes,  the  act  pre- 
scribes the  circumstances  under  v/hicii 
the  application  of  the  funds  shall  be 
made.  On  the  request  of  any  company 
or  commissioners  for  carrying  into  ef- 
fect any  project  for  internal  improve- 
ment, the  Boai  d  directs  their  engineer  to 
make  the  preliminary  surveys,  examina- 
tion, levels,  and  estimates,  and  if,  upon 
his  report,  it  shall  ajjpear  to  them  that 
the  proposed  work  will  be  of  public  uti- 
lity, and  promises  a  reimbursement,  by 
tolls,  &c.  of  the  expense,  the  Board  are 
allowed  to  subscribe  two-fifths  of  the 
amount  of  stock  necessary  to  complete 
the  work.  But  the  most  effectual  and 
liberal  assistance  arises  from  the  condi- 
tion of  this  subscription,  which  is,  that 
no  toll,  interest  or  dividend  is  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  Board  on  their  two-fifth?, 
until  the  other,  private  stockholders  of 
the  company  shall  have  received  a  net 
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profit  of  six  per  cent,  on  their  three-fifths 
of  the  stock;  and  when  the  net  proceeds 
of  the  work  shall  amount  to  more  than 
six  per  cent,  on  three-fifths  of  the  stock, 
and  not  until  then,  does  the  public  re- 
ceive any  share  in  the  profit. 


From  the  J\rational  Intelligencer. 

We  recollect  no  session  of  Congress 
which  has  been  more  distinguished  for 
important  reports  from  the  heads  of  de- 
partments, and  other  state  papers,  than 
the  present.  Another  was  yesterday 
transmitted  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, from  the  war  department,  being  a 
report  by  Mr.  Secretary  Calhoun,  in  pur- 
suance of  a  resolution  passed  at  the  last 
session,  respecting  the  prosecution  of  in- 
ternal improvements,  by  means  within 
the  control  of  that  department.  As  that 
report  will  be  placed  before  the  public 
in  due  time,  we  shall  not  now  speak  of 
the  tenor  nor  of  the  merits  of  it;  but 
shall  advert  to  one  or  two  interesting 
facts,  which  a  consultation  of  the  docu- 
ments transmitted  with  it  have  disclosed 
to  us,  respecting  the  roads  or  military 
ways  now  in  progress  of  execution,  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  war  department. 

Of  that  from  Plattsburg  to  Sackett's 
Harbour,  our  readers  are  already  ap- 
prised of  the  progress,  by  publications  in 
the  newspapers. 

Of  the  road  from  Columbia  in  the  state 
of  Tennessee,  to  Madisonvillej,  alluded 
to  in  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  other  day,  fifty  miles  have 
been  completed,  by  the  troops,  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  road,  making  many 
causeways  and  bridges  of  the  most  du- 
rable materials;  and,  at  the  other  end, 
about  forty  miles  have  been  made  south 
of  the  Tennessee  river,  making,  in  like 
manner,  many  bridges  and  causeways. 
The  most  laborious  part  of  the  road,  it 
is  added,  has  been  completed,  and  done 
in  the  best  manner. 

The  military  way,  on  the  northwest- 
ern frontier,  from  Detroit  to  the  foot  of 
the  Rapids  of  the  Miaini  of  the  Lake, 
has  progressed  as  lar  as  Eight  Mile 
Greek,  that  is,  witliin  eight  miles  of  the 
Rapids,  making  in  all  a  distance  of  70 
miles.  Of  this  road,  the  report  of  the 
commanding  general  says,  it  is  an  excel- 


lent one,  being  eighty  feet  wide,  the  low 
places  on  it  being  all  causewayed,  and 
bridges  built  where  necessary.  The  num- 
ber of  causeways  on  it  exceeds  sixty,  and 
the  bridges  are  of  considerable  length; 
that  on  which  the  troops  are  now  em- 
ployed being  450  feet  in  length,  con- 
structed of  timber  in  the  most  durable 
manner. 

These  are  the  only  military  roads 
which  have  been  commenced. 

These  improvements,  besides  saving 
to  the  United  States  much  of  the  ex- 
pense of  transportation,  are  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  community  generally. 
For  our  part,  we  should  have  no  objec- 
tion to  enlarging  rather  than  reducing 
our  military  peace  establishment,  if  it  be 
always  so  usefully  employed. 


Jl^i^ceftanp. 


[If  the  female  sex  be  excluded  from  the 
helm  of  government,  and  are  denied  by  pub- 
lie  opinion  and  the  constitution  of  their  frames 
the  privilege  of  mingling  in  scenes  of  war  and 
carnage — ^the  road  to  true  glory  is  not  the 
less  open  to  them. 

In  the  extended  exercise  of  those  softer 
virtues  and  kind  feelings  by  which  they  make 
up  our  happiness  in  private  life,  they  have 
open  to  them  a  path  of  usefulness  and  honour, 
compared  to  which  all  others  are  of  httle  va- 
lue. To  cheer  the  melancholy,  and  to  assuage 
the  pangs  of  the  suflerer,  have  always  been 
their  employments;  to  reform  the  vicious  and 
thus  prevent  misery,  will  diffuse  a  radiance 
about  them,  far  brighter  than  that  which 
beams  from  the  legislative  sceptre  or  glances 
from  the  svrord  of  the  warrior.] 


From  the  Ladies  Monthly  Jlluseum  of  June,  1818 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  FRY. 

It  is  so  rare  that  those  who  are  bless- 
ed  with  all  the  blandishments  of  life,  and 
can  command  all  that  their  hearts  de- 
sire, will  descend  from  their  lofty  emi- 
nence to  commune  with  wretchedness 
and  misery,  that  such  characters  will  al- 
ways be  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  and 
excite  the  regard  and  admiration  of  man- 
kind; but  v/hat  must  we  think,  when* 
to  all  the  common  acts  of  benevolence, 
we  find  a  delicate  female,  who  will  dive 
into  the  gloomy  depths  of  a  prison,  defy 
the  damp  and  noxious  vapour  of  a  dun- 
geon, and  waive  all  considerations  of 
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health  and  convenience,  to  be  an  eye- 
witness of  the  wretchedness  and  misery 
of  poor  deluded  and  unhappy  beings, 
and  come  as  an  angel  among  thera  to  mi- 
nister to  their  wants,  restore  tiiem  to  a 
>sense  of  conscious  rectitude,  teach  them 
the  pure  doctrines  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, confirm  the  wavering,  correct  the 
habitually  vicious,  and  console  the  trou- 
bled and  despairing?  When  we  find  such 
characters,  can  we  make  too  much  of 
them?  or  hold  them  too  much  up  to  the 
notice  of  others  for  their  admiration  or 
imitation?  We  know  that  unobtrusive 
merit  shuns  the  day;  and  should  be  sorry 
to  offer  any  thing  tliat  might  offend;  but 
we  consider  it  a  duty,  and  are  proud  of 
having  an  opportunity  to  present  our 
subscribers  with  a  portrait  and  brief 
sketch  of  the  life  of  so  excellent  a  v.'o- 
man,  one  who  is  equally  an  honour  to 
herself,  to  her  sex,  and  to  humanity ! 

But  we  forbear — there  are  occasions, 
when  a  simple  detail  of  facts  produces 
more  effect  than  the  most  florid  decla- 
mation; and  such  a  one  we  conceive  the 
present  to  be;  the  virtues  of  the  mind 
are  like  the  perfections  of  the  body, 
when  "unadorned,  adotned  the  mosx." 
We  shall  therefore  call  the  attention  of 
the  reader  to  the  following  authentic  ac- 
count, without  anticipating  the  impres- 
sion that  it  cannot  fail  to  make;  and  only 
premise,  that,  independent  of  the  in- 
fluence such  an  example  of  benevolence 
and  active  usefiilness  might  have,  the 
particular  object  wf  had  in  view  was  to 
attract  the  notice  of  the  public,  and  draw 
their  attention  to  the  "Proceedings  of 
the  Ladies'  Committee  at  Newgate,"  - 
whicli  we  liave  added  to  the  present  me- 
moir, in  the  hope,  that  the  benefits  of 
that  improved  system  of  prison  disci- 
pline may  be  extended  to  the  different 
towns  and  counties  in  our  own  kingdom, 
and  to  (iistant  parts  of  the  world.  How- 
ever much  this  memoir  may  exalt  Mrs. 
Fry  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  these 
"Proceedings,"  which  this  lady  set  on 
foot,  while  they  plead  the  cause  of  suf- 
fering humanity,  exhibit  the  character  of 
this  amiable  individual  to  more  advan- 
tage than  any  comment  we  can  make; 
for  her  angelic  nature  can  never  be  so 
well  understood  as  by  contemplating 
the  scene  of  wretchedness  she  entered, 
the  depravity  with  which  she  was  sur- 
rounded, the  obstacles  she  had  to  cen- 


tend  with,  the  constancy  with  which  she 
surmounted  them,  and  the  astonishing- 
reform  she  effected,  without  the  use  of 
coercive  measures, in  the  morals  and  ha- 
bits of  the  female  prisoners.  The  scene 
of  misery  described  in  this  tract,  is  be- 
yond the  conception  of  any  one  who  has 
never  been  an  eye-witness;  and  the  be- 
nevolent woman,  whose  heart  could 
prompt  her  to  leave  a  happy  domestic 
circle,  in  order  to  mitigate  the  sufferings, 
assuage  the  sorrow,  and  ameliorate  1:he 
condition  of  si'ch  hopeless  and  forlorn 
wretches,  many  of  them  more  depraved 
by  early  neglect,  and  the  influence  of 
bad  example  and  education,  than  by  any 
real  depravity  of  disposition,  must  be  a 
being  of  a  superior  order.  The  whole 
tract  is  extremely  interesting;  clearly 
and  well  written  by  a  dispassionate  ob- 
server; and  we  beg  leave  earnestly  to 
recommend  it  to  the  perusal  of  the 
puijiic. 

For  the  following  authentic  memoir  of 
the  excellent  life  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fry, 
we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  a 
friend,  a  member  of  the  established 
church,  who  has  subjoined  some  remarks 
on  the  philanthropy  of  this  inimitable 
character,  and  the  almost  certain  result 
of  her  labours,  in  which  we  most  cor- 
dially concur. 

Tliis  extraordinary  and  meritorious 
woman  was  born  in  the  year  1780,  and 
is  Elizabeth,  the  third  daughter  of  the, 
late  John  Gurney,  esq.  of  Earlham  Hall, 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  In  her  per- 
son, she  is  tall  and  graceful,  and  to  great 
gentleness  and  sweetness  of  manners, 
unites  a  firmness  seldom  to  be  equalled 
in  her  own  sex,  at  the  same  time  pos- 
sessing a  happy  facility  in  obtaining  the 
confidence  of  those  to  whom  she  ad- 
dresses herself,  a  talent  which  she  has 
found  eminently  useful  in  her  public  la- 
bours. She  is  a  member  of  the  benevo- 
lent society  of  Christians,  called  Friends, 
or  Quakers;  and  we  understand  is  occa- 
sionally a  minister  in  that  religious  so- 
ciety. Mrs.  Fry  is  a  well  educated,  sen- 
sible woman ;  has  a  clear,  sonorous  voice, 
and  delivers  her  serious  readings  wifii 
great  precision  and  dignity.  In  her  early 
years  she  commenced  that  career  of  ac- 
tive benevolence,  which  has  so  strongly 
characterised  her  late  successful  endea- 
vours for  the  reformation  of  the  unfortu- 
nate of  her  own  sex.  At  about  seventeen 
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years  of  age,  she  believed  it  to  be  her 
duty  to  abandon  what  may  be  termed  the 
innocent  gaieties  of  life,  such  as  dancing, 
music,  and  the  charms  of  a  very  fine 
voice,  be iieving  them  to  be  inconsistent 
with  Christian  gravity,  and  a  useless 
waste  of  valuable  time,  and  obtained  her 
father's  consent  to  appropriate  a  large 
room  in  a  building  in  his  park,  for  the 
purpose  of  education,  and  in  a  short  space 
of  time,  established  a  school  for  about 
eighty  children  of  the  neighbouring  poor, 
to  whom  she  devoted  some  hours  every 
day  for  their  instruction  in  useful  learn- 
ing, and  particularly  in  the  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  In  August,  1800,  she 
was  married  to  Joseph  Fry,  esq.  of  St. 
Mildred's  court,  banker,  by  whom  slie 
had  ten  children,  nine  of  whom  are  liv- 
ing. Shortly  after  her  marriage,  Mrs. 
Fry  solicited  and  obtained  the  first  sub- 
scription towards  Mr.  Lancaster's  Bo- 
rough School,  and  by  this  early  effort,  at 
a  moment  when  Mr.  Lancaster's  school 
was  sinking  for  want  of  aid,  did  this 
lady's  solicitude  for  the  education  of  the 
poor  cherish  that  important  establish- 
ment, which  was  shortly  after  consider- 
ed worthy  the  patronage  of  royalty,  and 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  person- 
ages in  the  kingdom  For  many  years 
past,  Mrs.  Fry  has  been  a  warm  pro- 
moter of  all  plans  of  education  that  may 
tend  to  correct  morals,  and  make  our 
fellow  creatures  useful  members  of  so- 
ciety. At  East  Ham,  in  Essex,  adjacent 
to  her  present  residence,  in  conjunction 
with  another  lady  of  the  same  parish, 
Mrs.  Fry's  benevolent  and  constant  at- 
tention has  for  several  years  been  given 
to  an  extensive  school,  which  has  pro- 
duced a  sensible  change  in  the  morals 
and  habits  of  the  poor  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. About  three  years  since,  from 
some  representations  which  were  made 
to  her  of  the  dreadful  and  demoralized 
state  of  the  female  prisoners  in  the  gaol 
of  Newgate,  she  was  induced  to  visit 
this  prison,  and,  in  defiance  of  the  cau- 
tions of  the  keepers,  against  venturing 
amongst  this  depraved  and  unfortunate 
class  of  beings,  the  great  zeal  of  this  ex- 
traordinary woman,  in  prosecuting  a  line 
of  conduct,  dictated  by  a  conviction  of 
rdigious  duty,  led  her  daJAy  to  enter  a 
scene  of  wretchedness  almost  unparal- 
leled in  human  nature.  In  her  long  and 
zealous  intercourse  v/ith  the  poor,  afflict- 


ed, and  abandoned,  for  the  purpose  of  ef- 
fecting their  reform,  this  adverse  school 
has  practically  taught  her,  that  gentle- 
ness  and  prudent  kindness  will  frequent- 
ly subdue  where  severity  fails ;  and  there-  ■", 
by,  she  soon  brought  these  poor  outcasts  -j 
around  her,  seated  on  the  ground,  and  i, 
whilst  she  read  the  scriptures  to  them, 
many  of  them  dissolved  in  tears.  This 
she  repeated  several  times ;  but  being  at 
that  time  wholly  resident  in  the  country, 
Mrs.  Fry  was  obliged  to  discontinue  her 
labours  until  late  in  the  autumn  of  1816, 
when,  being  settled  in  London  for  the 
winter,  she  again,  with  the  concurrence  ' 
of  the  magistrates,  and  obliging  attention 
of  the  governor,  chaplain,  surgeon,  and 
others,  of  the  prison,  undertook  the  al- 
most hopeless  task  of  reducing  this  chaos 
of  idleness,  disorder,  misery  and  vice, 
into  a  school  of  order,  industry,  and  re- 
formation, in  which  she  was  early  assist- 
ed by  a  committee  of  ladies  chiefly  of 
lier  own  Religious  persuasion,  and  in 
which,  considering  the  limited  space  of 
the  prison,  the  success  has  not  only  ex- 
ceeded the  most  sanguine  expectations, 
but  has  proved  to  a  demonstration  the 
superior  excellency  of  this  system  of  pri- 
son discipline  over  the  plans  which,  with 
few  exceptions,  have  been  adopted,  and, 
for  centuries,  prosecuted  under  our  erro- 
neous and  defective  code  of  criminal  and 
penal  lav/. 

In  conformity  with  this  great  under- 
taking, the  first  object  was  to  reform  the 
morals  of  these  poor  creatures  by  giving 
them  instruction  and  keeping  them  from 
idleness;  and  for  this  purpose,  the  scrip- 
tures are  daily  read  by  some  of  the  la- 
dies, without  any  comment,  except  im- 
pressing on  their  minds  such  passages  as 
may  touch  peculiarly  on  their  offences, 
and  awaken  feelings  of  contrition ;  and 
such  employment  found  them  as  they  are 
competent  to. 

A  school  has  also  been  opened  for  the 
offspring  of  these  unfortunate  women, 
who  are  entirely  separated  from  their 
mothers,  and  give  an  indescribable  inte- 
rest to  the  scene,  which  has  drawn  forth 
tears  of  satisfaction  from  several  reve- 
rend prelates  who  have  visited  it!  The 
greatest  attention  is  paid  to  this  little 
school ;  and  too  much  praise  cannot  be 
bestowed  on  the  benevolent  exertions  of 
all  the  ladies. 

Mrs.  Fry  continues  to  attend  the  pri- 
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son  with  unabating  zeal,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  female  prisoners  is  greatly 
ameliorated ;  and  from  the  testimony  of 
all  who  witnessed  their  former  state,  has 
undergone  a  greater  change  than  can  be 
well  described  by  the  pen.  Mrs.  Fry's 
plan  for  finding  the  prisoners  employ- 
ment, according  to  their  respective  capa- 
cities, has  made  them  comparatively 
happy  in  their  disgraced  situation  ;  and, 
by  the  daily  and  unremitting  attentions 
of  the  female  committee,  it  is  expected, 
in  the  course  of  time,  will  contribute  al- 
most wholly  to  their  support,  if  parlia- 
ment will  grant  them  the  additional  ac- 
commodation of  a  building  large  enough 
for  a  complete  classification,  the  present 
being  on  too  inconvenient  and  limited  a 
scale. 

Independent  of  the  personal  comfort 
these  unfortunates  derive  from  the  alte- 
ration, and  the  rewards  given  them  for 
industry  and  improvement,  Mrs.  Fry  in- 
quires into  the  nature  of  their  offences; 
and  when  not  very  flagitious,  and  they 
appear  to  be  the  victims  of  thoughtless- 
ness and  ignorance,  or  the  dupes  of  prac- 
tised artifice,  she  intercedes  for  them, 
and  represents  their  good  conduct,  in 
hopes  of  obtaining  a  mitigation  of  their 
sentence ;  and  has  often  succeeded.  Nor 
does  her  solicitude  for  these  victims  of 
crime  and  neglect  terminate  here;  for 
she  has  recently  been  visiting  one  of  the 
vessels  destined  for  Botany  Bay,  in 
which  were  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred female  convicts;  when  she  caused 
them  to  be  separated  into  classes,  kindly 
laid  out  their  little  stock  of  money  in  ar- 
ticles of  clothing,  &c.  best  suited  to  their 
wants  on  their  arrival  in  the  colony,  and 
failed  not  to  bestow  on  them  the  best 
and  kindest  admonition. 

Besides  the  good  Mrs.  Fry  has  already 
done,  we  have  heard,  that  she  entertains 
a  sanguine  belief,  that;  if  supported  by 
the  countenance  of  government,  a  com- 
plete reform  in  all  our  prisons  may  be 
effected  by  changing  their  present  plans 
of  economy;  as  is  now,  proved  to  be 
practicable,  by  close  attention  and  good 
direction,  to  make  every  prisoner  in 
health,  by  fair  labour,  contribute,  in  a 
Considerable  degree,  to  his  own  support, 
not  allowing  him  to  revel  in  superflui- 
ties, provided  by  his  friends,  as  is  often 
the  case  during  imprisonment,  and  which 
is  one  of  the  great  sources  of  drunken- 


ness and  profligacy,  and  a  preventive  of 
those  suitable  feelings  which  tend  to  pe- 
nitence. 

These  laudable  exertions  were  men- 
tioned to  her  Majesty;  and  in  a  late  visit 
to  the  city,  the  queen  desired  Mrs.  Fry 
to  be  introduced  to  her,  as  a  condescend- 
ing proof  of  her  royal  approbation;  and 
was  pleased  to  express  herself  very  gra- 
ciously, and  to  honour  lier  by  a  conver- 
sation of  some  length,  in  the  presence  of 
the  numerous  and  applauding  spectators 
in  the  Egyptian  Hall. 

Mrs.  Fry  has  been  examined  before  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Common?, 
(and  a  most  interesting  statement  will 
shortly  appear  in  the  reports)  at  which 
they  expressed  much  satisfaction,  as  well 
as  a  conviction  of  the  utility  of  her  ex- 
traordinary labours. 

Several  bishops  have  lately  been  pre- 
sent while  Mrs.  Fry  was  reading  to  the 
poor  women  in  Newgate;  and  appeared 
much  pleased  with  ^er  great  mildness 
and  unostentatious  manners ;  and  ex- 
pressed considerable  astonishment  at 
such  an  extraordinary  result  as  the  re- 
formation, good  order,  and  industry,  of 
this  hitherto  depraved  class  of  beings. 

Among  many  other  respectable  testi- 
monies, the  Grand  Jury  of  the  city  of 
London  marked  their  approbation  of  Mrs. 
Fry's  meritorious  services,  in  their  report 
to  the  court  at  the  Old  Bailey,  on  visit- 
ing Newgate,  the  21st  of  February,  1818, 
in  the  following  handsome  manner;  and 
similarly  in  a  letter  to  that  lady,  in- 
closing a  donation  towards  the  purpose 
of  her  benevolent  fund — "The  Grand 
Jury  cannot  conclude  this  report  with- 
out expressing,  in  an  especial  manner, 
the  peculiar  gratification  they  experience 
in  observing  the  important  services  ren- 
dered by  Mrs.  Fry  and  her  friends,  and 
the  habits  of  religion,  order,  industry  and 
cleanliness,  which  her  humane,  benevo- 
lent, and  praise-worthy  exertions  have 
introduced  among  the  female  prisoners; 
and  that,  if  the  principles  which  govern 
her  regulations  were  adopted  towards 
the  males  as  well  as  females,  it  would 
be  the  means  of  converting  a  prison  into 
a  school  of  reform,  and,  instead  of  send- 
ing criminals  back  into  the  world,  (as  is 
now  too  generally  the  case)  hardened  in 
vice  and  depravity,  they  would  be  re- 
stored to  it  repentant,  and  probably  be* 
come  useful  members  of  society." 
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There  is  one  pleasing  reflection,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  many  that  the  contempla- 
tion of  this  sxibject  affords,  which  we 
cannot  help  making — that  the  benefits 
resulting  from  ^Ars.  Fry's  philanthropic 
labours  will  not  terminate  in  a  partial 
improvement  in  prison  discipline;  for, 
by  convincing  the  world  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  reform  the  most  abandoned  cha- 
racters, and  that  nothing  more  is  wanted 
to  their  reformation  than  to  exercise  the 
mildness  and  persuasion  of  a  truly  be- 
nign and  Christian  spirit,  she  has  struck 
at  the  root  of  those  sanguinary  laws 
which  are  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
mild  tenets  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  as 
well  as  repugnant  to  the  best  feelings  of 
humanity;  and  has  paved  the  way  for  a 
great  alteration  in  the  penal  code  of  this 
country. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  observ- 
ing, that  in  the  commendation  we  have 
bestowed  on  Mrs.  Fry,  it  is  but  justice 
to  say  that  the  committee  of  ladies  who 
have  so  laudably  assisted  her,  and  con- 
tributed 80  greatly  to  the  success  of  her 
philanthropic  project,  are  deserving  of 
every  praise  for  their  meritorious  exer- 
tions; it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  them 
ftU  in  the  same  way;  and  it  should  be 
recollected,  that  in  praising  the  projec- 
tor, we  in  fact  are  praising  those  who 
have  been  instrumental  to  her  success. 

[To  this  tribute  of  gratitude  for  the  exer- 
tions of  this  admirable  woman,  we  add  an  ex- 
tract from  the  Edinburgh  Review;  it  is  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  their  review  of  Bux- 
ton on  Prison  Discipline — ^No.  LX. 

After  an  account  of  the  reformation  and  im- 
provements effected  by  the  persevering  ex- 
ertions of  the  Ladies  Committee  of  Newgate, 
they  thus  express  themselves — ] 

We  have  nothing  more  to  say;  and 
would  not  willingly  weaken  the  effect  of 
this  impressive  statement  by  any  obser- 
vations of  ours.  Let  us  hear  no  more  of 
the  difficulty  of  regulating  provincial 
prisons,  when  the  prostitute  felons  of 
London  have  been  thus  easily  reformed 
and  converted.  Let  us  never  again  be 
told  of  the  impossibility  of  repressing 
drunkenness  and  profligacy,  or  intro- 
ducing habits  of  industry  in  small  esta- 
blishments, when  this  great  crater  of  vice 
and  corruption  has  been  thus  stilled  and 
purified.  And,  above  all,  let  there  be  an 
end  of  the  pitiful  apology  of  the  want  of 
funds,  or  me^s.  or  agents,  to  effect  those 


easier  improvements,  when  women  from 
the  middle  ranks  of  life — when  quiet  un- 
assuming matrons,  unaccustomed  to  bu- 
siness, or  to  any  but  domestic  exertion, 
have,  without  funds,  without  agents,  with- 
out aid  or  encouragement  of  any  descrip- 
tion, trusted  themselves  within  the  very 
centre  of  infection  and  despair,  and,  by 
opening  their  hearts  only,  and  not  their 
purses,  have  effected,  by  the  mere  force 
of  kindness,  gentleness  and  compassion, 
a  labour,  tlie  like  to  which  does  not  re- 
main to  be  performed,  and  which  has 
smoothed  the  way -and  insured  success 
to  all  similar  labours.  We  cannot  envy 
the  haj>piness  which  Mrs.  Fry  must  en- 
joy from  the  consciousness  of  her  own 
great  achievements — but  there  is  no  hap- 
piness or  honour  of  which  we  should  be 
so  proud  to  be  partakers.  And  we  seem 
to  relieve  our  own  hearts  of  their  share 
of  national  gratitude  in  thus  placing  on 
lier  simple  and  modest  brow  that  truly 
civic  crown,  which  far  outshines  the  lau- 
rels of  conquest,  or  the  coronals  of  power 
— and  can  only  be  outshone  itself  by 
those  wreaths  of  imperishable  glory 
which  await  the  champions  of  Faith  and 
Charity  in  a  higher  state  of  existence. 


From  the  London  Jewish  Expositor. 

Specimen  of  Welch  Preaching. 
At  a  meeting  of  ministers  at  Bristol, 

the  Rev.  Mr. invited  several  of  his 

brethren  to  sup  with  him ;  among  them 
was  the  minister  officiating  at  the  Welch 
meeting  house  in  that  city.  He  was  an 
entire  stranger  to  all  the  company,  and 
silently  attentive  to  the  general  conver- 
sation of  his  brethren.  The  subject  on 
which  they  were  discoursing,  was  the 
different  strains  of  public  preaching. 
When  several  had  given  their  opinion, 
and  had  mentioned  some  individuals  as 
good  preachers,  and  such  as  were  mo- 
dels as  to  style  of   composition,  &c. 

Mr. turned  to  the  Welch  stranger, 

and  solicited  his  opinion.  He  said,  he 
felt  it  to  be  a  privilege  to  be  silent 
when  such  men  were  discoursing  ^  but 
that  he  felt  it  a  duty  to  comply  with  tliis 
request.  "  But,"  said  he,  "  if  I  must  give 
my  opinion,  I  should  say  that  ye  have 
no  good  preachers  in  England."  "  No  ?" 
said  Mr.  L.    «No,"  said  he  ;  "  that  is,  I 
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mean  no  such  preachers  as  we  have  in 
the  principality."    "  I  know,"  said  Mr. 
L.    "you   are  famous   for  jumping  in 
Wales,  but  that  is  not  owmg;,  I   sup- 
pose, so  much  to  the  strain  of  preach- 
ing which  the  people  hear,  as  to  the  en- 
thusiasmi    of   their    characters." — "  In- 
deed," s&id  the  VVelchman,  "you  would 
jump  too,  if  you  heard  and  understood 
such  preaching."    "Why,"  said  Mr. L. 
"  do  you  not  think  I  could  make  them 
jump  if  I   were   to  preach  to   them  ?" 
"  You  make  them  jump !"  exclaimed  the 
Welchman,  "you  make  them  jump!  A 
Welchman  would  set  fire  to  the  world 
while  you  were  lighting  your  match." 
The  whole  company  became  very  much 
interested  in  this  new  turn  of  the  sub- 
ject,   and  unanimously    requested  the 
good  man  to  give  them  some  specimen 
of  the  style  and  manner  of  preaching  in 
the  principality.    "  Specimen,"  said  he, 
"  I  cannot  give  you ;  if  John  Elias  was 
here,  he  would  give  you  a  specimen  iri' 
deed.    Oh  !  John  Elias  is  a  great  preach- 
er."   *'  Well,"  said  the  company,  "  give 
us  something  that  you  have  heard  from 
him."    "Oh  no!"  said  he,  "I  cannot  do 
justice  to  it — ;beside,  do  you  understf^nd 
the  Welch  language  ?"  They  said  "  No, 
not  so  as  to  follow  a  discourse."  "  Then," 
said  he,  "  it  is  impossible  for  ye  t(f  un- 
derstand if  I  were  to  give  you  a  speci- 
men."— "But,"  said  they,  "o^nnot  you 
put  it  into  English?"    "Oh!"  said  he, 
"your  poor    meagre    language    would 
spoil  it;  it  is  not  capable  of  expressing 
those  ideas  which  a  Welchman  can  con- 
ceive ;  I  cannot  give  you  a  specimen  in 
English  without  spoiling  it."    The  inter- 
est of  the  company  was  increased,  and 
nothing  would  do  but  something  of  a 
specimen,  while  they  promised  to  make 
every  allowance   for    the    language. — 
"Well,"  said  the  Welchman,  "if  you 
must  have  a  piece,  I  must  try;  but  I 
don't  know  what  to  give  you.    I  do  not 
recollect  a  piece  of  John  Elias ;  he  is 
our  best  preacher.  I  must  think  a  little : 
well,  I  recollect  a  piece  of  Christmas 
Evans.    Christmas  Evans  was  a  good 
preacher,  and  I  heard  him  a  little  time 
ago,  at  an  association  of  ministers.     He 
was  preaching  on  the  depravity  of  man 
by  sin — of  his  recovery  by  the  death  of 
Christ;  and  he  said — ^"Brethren,  if  I 
were  to  represent  to  you  in  a  figure,  the 
condition  of  man  as  a  sinner,  and  the 


means  of  his  recovery  by  the  cross  of 
Jesus  Christ,  I  shQuld  represent  it  some- 
what in  this  way.  Suppose  a  large  grave 
yard,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  with 
only  one  entrance,  whicii  is  by  a  large 
iron  gate,  which  is  fast  bolted  ;  within 
these  walls  are  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  human  beings,  of  all  ages 
and  of  all  classes,  by  one  epidemic  dis- 
ease bending  to  the   grave — the  grave 
yawns  to  swallow  them,  and  they  must 
all  die — there   is   no  balm   to  relieve 
them — no  physician  there — they  must 
perish.    This  is  the  condition  of  man  as 
a  sinner — all.  all  have  sinned,,  and  the 
soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.    While 
man  was  in  this  deplorable  state,  .Mercy, 
the  darling  attribute   of  Deity,    came 
down  and  stood  at  the  gate,  looked  at 
the  scene,  and  wept  over  it,  exclaiming, 
"  Oh !  that  I  might  enter ;  I  would  binH 
up  their  wounds — I  would  relieve  their 
sorrows — T   would   save    their  souls!" 
While  Mercy  stood  weeping  at  the  gate, 
an  embassy   of   angels,   commissioned 
from  the  Court  of  Heaven  to  some  other 
world,  passing  over,  paused  at  the  sight, 
and  Heaven  forgave  that  pause;  and 
seeing  Mercy  standing  there,  they  cried, 
"  Mercy,  Mercy,  can  you  not  enter  ?  Can 
you  look  upon  this  scene  and  not  pity? 
Can  you  pity  and  not  relieve  ?"    Mercy 
replied,  "  I  can  see ;"  and  in  her  tears 
she  added,  "I  can  pity,  but  I  cannotre- 
lieve."  Why  can  you  not  enter  ?"   "Oh!" 
said  Mercy,  "  Justice  has  barred  the  gate 
against  me,  and  I  cannot,  must  not,  un- 
bar it."   At  this  moment  Justice  himself 
appeared  as  it  were  to  watch  the  gate. 
The  angels  inquired  of  him,  "  Why  will 
you  not  let  Mercy  in  ?"  Justice  replied, 
"  My  law  is  broken,  and  it  must  be  ho^ 
noured.    Die  f^ey  or  Jwsf ice  must!"   At 
this,  there  appeared  a  form  among  the 
angelic  band,  like  unto  the  Son  of  God, 
who,  addressing  himself  to  Justice,  said, 
"  What  are  thy  demands  ?"  Justice  re- 
plied, "  My  terms  are  stern  and  rigid.  I 
must  have  sickness  for  their  health — I 
must  have  ignominy  for  their  honour — I 
must  have  death  for  life."     "  Without 
shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission.** 
"Justice,"  said  the  Son  of  God,  "I ac- 
cept thy  terms.    On  ,me  be  this  wrong, 
and  let  Mercy  enter."    "When,"  said 
Justice,  "will  you  perform  this  promise?" 
Jesus   replied,    "four    thousand    years 
I  hence,  upon  the  hill  of  Calvary,  with- 
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out  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  I  will  per- 
ibrra  it  in  my  own  person."  The  deed 
was  {)repared  and  signed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  angels  of  God.  Justice  was 
satisfied,  and  Mercy  entered,  preaching 
i:alvation  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  The 
deed  was  committed  to  the  pati'iarchs, 
by  them  to  the  kings  of  Israel  and  the 
prophets ;  by  them  it  was  preserved  till 
Daniel's    seventy  weeks  were    accom- 

flished.  Then,  at  the  appointed  time, 
ustice  appeared  on  the  hill  of  Calvary, 
and  Mercy  presented  to  him  the  impor- 
tant deed.  "Where,"  said  Justice,  "is 
the  Son  of  God?"  Mercy  answered, 
"  Behold  him  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill, 
bearing  his  own  cross;"  and  then  she 
departed,  and  stood  aloof  at  the  hour  of 
trial.  Jesus  ascended  the  hill,  while  in 
liis  train  followed  his  weeping  church. 
Justice  immediately  presented  him  with 
the  deed,  saying,  "  This  is  the  day  when 
this  bond  is  to  be  executed."  When  he 
received  it,  did  he  tear  it  in  pieces,  and 
give  it  to  the  winds  of  Heaven  ?  No,  he 
nailed  it  to  his  cross,  exclaiming,  "It  is 
finished."  Justice  called  on  holy  fire  to 
come  down  and  consume  the  sacrifice. 
Holy  fire  descended— it  swallowed  his 
humanity,  but  when  it  touched  his  deity 
it  expired !  andthere  was  darkness  over 
the  whole  Heavens :  But "  Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace,  good  will 
to  men." 

"  This,"  said  the  Welchman,  "  this  is 
but  a  specimen  of  Christmas  Evans." 


PMladelphia,  Jan.26. 

MR.  Trumbull's  painting. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  is 
now  exhibiting  in  the  State  House  in  this 
city.  While  the  eye  dwells  upon  the 
countenances  of  the  noble  men,  whose 
courage  and  wisdom  it  is  the  design  of 
the  piece  to  commemorate — and  while 
memory  recals  the  deeds  of  patriotic  he- 
roism which  are  connected  with  the 
scene,  every  feeling  is  raised  higher  by 
the  reflection,  that  under  the  very  roof 
which  now  covers  the  picture,  the  living 
men  sat  in  solemn  deliberation  upon  the 
awful  crisis,  and  resolved  upon  an  act 
which  is  one  of  the  most  important  that 
has  eyer  been  recorded. 
.     "No  event  in  human  history  ever 


j  shed  a  more  salutary  influence  over  tiic 
destinies  of  so  great  a  mass  of  mankind 
— the  wisdom  of  no  political  act  was 
ever  so  soon  and  so  powerfully  demon- 
strated by  such  magnificent  consequen- 
ces: And  justly  may  the  nation  be 
proud  of  the  act  itself,  and  of  those  emi- 
nent men,  its  authors,  whose  patriotism 
(rising  above  enthusiasm,  and  the  pas- 
sions which  have  so  often  bewildered 
mankind,)  was  calm,  dignified,  perse- 
vering, and  always  under  the  guidance 
of  reason  and  virtue. 

The  painting  represents  the  Congress 
at  the  moment  when  the  Committee  ad- 
vance to  the  table  of  the  President  to 
make  their  report. 

It  contains  faithful  portraits  of  thirty- 
six  members,  who  were  living  in  the 
year  1788,  when  the  picture  was  begun 
— and  of  all  others  of  whom  any  authen- 
tic representation  could  be  obtained." 

Mr.  T.  has  issued  proposals  for  pub- 
lishing a  print  from  the  picture. 

The  plate  will  be  engraved,  by  one  of 
the  most  eminent  artists  in  Europe.  The 
size  will  be  20  inches  by  30,  to  match 
the  prints  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker's  Hill, 
and  the  Attack  on  Quebec.  The  price 
to  subscribers,  twenty  dollars,  one  half 
to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  subscribing,  the 
remainder  on  the  delivery  of  the  print, 
which  will  be  as  soon  as  the  work  can 
possibly  be  completed, 

We  hope  he  will  receive  in  the  sub* 
scription  to  the  engraving,  an  ample  ex- 
pression of  the  approbation  of  the  Ame- 
rican public. 


J\rew  York. 

"C.  D.  Golden,  John  Whetten,  Henry 
Eckford,  and  their  associates,  give  no- 
tice, that  they  intend  to  apply  to  the  le- 
gislature of  New  York  for  a  charter,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Ocean  Steam  Boat 
Company  of  the  city  of  New  York,  with 
a  capital  of  300,000  dollars,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  navigating  the  ocean  by  steam." 

If  the  force  of  steam  can  be  rendered 
useful  on  the  "  stormy  sea,"  it  will  form 
a  new  and  very  important  era  in  naviga- 
tion. It  appears  that  the  difficulty  of 
carrying  fuel  will  always  be  an  insujper- 
able  objection  to  long  voyages  made  by 
this  power  only;  but  perhaps,  those 
whose  knowledge  is  less  superficial,  may 
not  be  at  a  loss  for  the  means  of  supply. 
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Baltimore,  Jan.  16. 

"  The  person  charged  with  the  horrible 
murder  of  Mary  Ash  ford,  and  who,  when 
arraigned  for  trial,  plead  the  law  of  bat- 
tle, we  are  informed,  now  resides  in  this 
city." 

The  case  of  this  man  (Abraham  Thorn- 
ton) is  a  curious  instance  of  the  revival 
of  an  obsolete  statute.  There  are  so 
many  laws  in  England  which  have  fallen 
into  disuse,  and  are  suffered  to  continue 
unrepealed,  till  they  are  hidden  by  the 
dust  of  ages,  that  it  is  Somewhat  sur- 
prizing^ that  the  ingenuity  of  their  law- 
yers does  not  more  frequently  brush 
them  off  to  suit  particular  purposes. 
Some  judge  in  England  boasted  of  this 
as  an  advantage :  he  said  it  was  out  of 
the  power  of  any  legislature  to  make 
laws  to  suit  every  degree  of  crime,  but 
by  having  tliem  thus  laid  aside,  they 
could  occasionally  make  use  of  some  an- 
tiquated and  severe  one,  to  punish  a 
man  whom  the  laws  in  use  would  not 
reach  with  sufficient  force  ! 
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EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER. 


Paris,  JVor.  21. 
I  lose  no  time  in  communicating  to 
you  the  important  intelligence  that  the 
ministry  have  determined  on  suppress- 
ing the  preliminary  censure  to  which  the 
French  journals  were  subjected,  and  of 
proposing  a  special  law  for  their  regula- 
tion. The  matter  is  to  be  immediately 
discussed  in  the  council  of  state,  and  I 
am  informed  that  the  clauses  of  the  law 
comprehend  every  species  of  offence, 
and  even  discriminate  with  precision  be- 
tween the  various  shades  of  calumny  and 
scandal.  The  newspapers  will  not  from 
the  1st  January,  appear  by  privilege  as 
heretofore,  but  a  deposit  of  72,000  livres 
will  be  required,  bearing  interest  of  four 
per  cent,  and  serving  as  a  caution.  From 
this  mass  the  fines  to  which  the  editors 
may  occasionally  be  condemned,  will  be 
collected,  and  they  will  be  obliged  to 
complete  the  original  sum  within  a  given 
period.  The  cognizance  of  all  matters 
relating  to  newspapers,  will  be  exclu- 
sively left  to  the  jury,  as  in  England. 

London,  .TVoy.  27. 
The  General  Assembly  at  Jamaica  has 
resolved  to  present  a  memorial  to  the 


Prince  Regent,  representing  the  dread- 
ful evils  which  they  are  threatened  with 
by  the  new  navigation  act  of  the  United 
States,  and  praying  that  measures  may 
be  adopted  to  avert  them. 

As  soon  as  the  accoun-t  of  her  Majes- 
ty's death  was  received  at  Liverpool, 
the  journeymen  tailors  demanded  double 
wa^es,  which  the  masters  not  complying 
with,  the  men  immediately  left  their  em- 
ploy; but  several  of  them  had  left  their 
work  in  an  unfinished  state;  they  were 
brought  up  by  summons,  on  Friday,  be- 
fore the  magistrates  at  the  town  hall. — 
After  having  heard  the  case<  the  magis- 
trates stated,  that  the  men  were  bound 
to  finish  the  work  they  had  begun,  and 
made  an  order  to  that  effect,  with  which 
the  men  reluctantly  cpmplied. 


Spain. — A  letter  received  in  Wash- 
ington, states,  that  an  attempt  had  been 
made  at  Madrid,  to  assassinate  the  mar- 
quis Casa  d'Yrujo,  secretary  of  state, 
pro  tempore,  for"  foreign  affairs,  of  the 
Spanish  government. 


We  have  letters  from  Madrid  to-day 
to  the  10th  inst.  It  appears  that  Ferdi- 
nand VII.  is  likely  to  have  some  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with  at  home,  as  well 
as  in  his  colonies.  A  number  of  soldiers 
who  had  long  been  deprived  of  their  pay, 
and  are  consequently  dissatisfied,  have 
deserted  and  taken  shelter  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Gallicia,  where  they  have  been 
joined  by  a  considerable  body  of  pea- 
sants reduced  by  the  late  war,  and  ac- 
customed to  depredations  with  the  Guer- 
rilla parties,  and  the  whole,  it  is  assert- 
ed, constitutes  a  force  so  formidable, 
that  the  ordinary  police,  which  is  in  a 
very  bad  state,  is  not  competent  to  sup- 
press it.  It  is  not  stated  that  these  ma- 
rauders have  yet  proceeded  further  than 
the  stoppage  of  travellers  or  incursions 
into  the  neighbouring  villages,  but  the 
letters  mention  that  the  purpose  is  open 
rebellion,  and  declarations  to  this  effect 
have  been  circulated  by  them.  We  are 
also  informed,  that  a  body  of  Spanish 
infantry  has  been  despatched  for  the 
purpose  of  subduing  them  ;  but  there  is 
much  doubt  whether  many  of  these  sol- 
diers are  not  equally  disinclined  to  obe- 
dience. 
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SECOND  SESSION. 

SENATE. 

Jan.  11. — Mr.  Sanford  submitted  a  motion 
to  require  from  the  attorney  general  a  list  of 
causes  depending  in  the  several  district  and 
circuit  courts  and  in  the  supreme  court;  dis- 
tinguishing civil  and  criminal  cases,  suits  be- 
tween citizens  of  different  states,  suits  to 
which  the  United  States  are  a  party,  original 
causes  and  causes  removed  by  appeal  or  writ 
of  error,  &c.  &c.  to  exhibit  the  actual  state  of 
business  depending. 

Mr.  Otis  submitted  for  consideration  a  mo- 
tion that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  communicate  information,  of 
the  seizure  of  American  property  at  Hayti 
and  of  negotiations  for  restitution. 

Jan.  12.— The  engrossed  bill  to  admit  the 
Alabama  territory  as  a  state  into  the  union  was 
passed  and  sent  to  the  other  house  for  con- 
currence. 

The  committee  on  public  lands  reported  a 
bill  provi(Ung  for  a  grant  of  land  for  the  seat 
of  govertiment  of  tlie  state  of  Mississippi  and 
for  the  support  of  a  seminary  of  learning  in 
the  said  state,  which  was  read. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitted from  the  war  department,  a  statement 
of  the  effective  force  of  the  army;  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  where  distributed;  the  ordnance, 
&c. ;  agreeably  to  the  resolution  of  the  5th 
instant. 

Ja7i.  13.— The  bill  to  suspend  the  sale  of 
lands  for  failure  in  payment,  was  read  the 
third  time,  passed,  and  sent  to  the  other 
house  for  concurrence. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution,  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  constitution,  so  as  to  produce  an  uni- 
form mode  (by  districts)  throughout  the  se- 
veral states,  of  electing  electors  of  president 
and  vice  president  of  the  United  States,  and 
representatives  to  Congress. 

It  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading  by  a  vote 
of28toll. 

Ja7i.  15. — The  committee  reported  a  bill 
providing  for  the  erection  of  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Washington. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Jan.  11. — The  committee  on  roads  and  ca. 
nals,  tchwhich  was  recommitted  a  bill  autho- 
rising the  subscription  of  stock  in  the  Chesa 
peake  and  Delaware  Canal  Company,  report 
ed  the  same  without  amendment,  which  was 
committed  to  a  committee  of  the  whole. 

Jan.  12.— Sir.  T.  M.  Nelson,  from  the  com- 
mittee on  military  affairs, '  delivered  in  the 
following  report: 

The  committee  on  military  affairs,  to  whom 
was  referred  that  part  of  the  President's 
message,  of  the  17th  November,  1818,  which 


relates  to  the  proceedings  of  the  court  ma?». 
tial,  in  the  trial  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister, 
and  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Se- 
minole Indians,  Report: 

That  after  a  perusal  of  the  various  docu- 
ments submitted  to  Congress,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Seminole  war,  they  find  much  difficul- 
ty in  separating  the  responsibility  of  the  com- 
manding officer  to  his  government,  from  the 
obhgations  of  the  United  States  to  Spain; 
but,  as  the  occupation  and  capture  of  Pensa- 
cola  and  St.  Marks,  are  subjects  of  negocia- 
tion  and  correspondence,  at  this  time,  be- 
tween the  two  governments,  and  as  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  relations,  will,  probably, 
consider  this  part  of  the  President's  message 
more  immediately  connected  with  their 
branch  of  the  subject,  your  committee  will 
confine  themselves,  in  this  report,  to  the  trial 
and  execution  of  Alexander  Arbuihnot  and 
Robert  C.  Ambrister. 

On  the  26th  April,  1818,  a  general  order 
issued  at  head  quarters,  fort  St.  Marks,  by 
major  general  Jackson,  signed  by  colonel  Ro- 
bert Butler,  adjutant  general,  detaihng  "a 
special  court  martial,  to  meet  at  12  o'clock, 
A.  M.  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  charges 
exhibited  against  A.  Arbuthnot,  R.  C.  Ambris- 
ter, and  such  others  who  are  similarly  situated 
as  may  be  brought  before  it." 

Your  committee  do  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  attach  to  their  report  the  proceedings  of 
that  court,  as  every  member  of  the  house  has      \ 
been  furnished  with  several  copies,  to  which      ' 
reference  can  be  made. 

Your  committee  can  find  no  law  of  the  U. 
States,  authorising  a  trial,  before  a  mihtary 
court,  for  such  offences  as  are  alleged  against      . 
Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  (except  so  much      I 
of  the  second  charge,  as  charges  Arbuthnot     i 
with  "  acting  as  a  spy,"  of  which  part  of  the      , 
charge  the  court  found  him  "not  guilty")  nor 
in  the  opinion  of  your  committee  does  any      i 
usage  authorise,  or  exigency  appear,  from  the 
documents  accompanying  the  report  of  the 
trii^l,  which  can  justify  the  assumption  and 
exercise  of  power  by  the  court  martial,  and 
the  commanding  general  on  this  occasion.    It     , 
is  admitted,  as  a  maxim  of  the  law  of  nations, 
that,  when  the  war  is  with  a  savage  nation 
which  observes  no  rules,  and   never  gives    ' 
quarter,  we  may  punish  them  in  the  person 
of  any  of  their  people,  whom  we  may  take, 
(belonging  to  the  number  of  them,)  and  en- 
deavour by  this  rigorous  proceeding  to  force 
them  to  respect  the  laws  of  humanity.  Where- 
ever  severity  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  mer- 
cy becomes  a  duty.    In  vain  has  your  commit- 
tee sought  among  the  documents  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Seminole  war,  for  a  shadow  of  ne, 
cessity  for  the  death  of  the  prisoners  aiTaigned 
before  the'court.    The  war  was  at  an  end,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes — the  enemy's  strong 
holds  had   been   destroyed — many  of  them 
killed  or  taken  prisoners,  and  the  remainder 
a  feeble   band,  dispersed   and  scattered  in 
every   direction.     The   Spanish  fort  of  St. 
Marks,  which  it  was  supposed,  (and  no  doubt 


justly)  had  protected  them,  was  also  in  oi: 
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possession,  and  so  entirely  was  the  war  con- 
sidered to  be  terminated,  that  the  Georg'ia 
militia,  under  general  Glasscock,  had  return- 
ed to  their  liomes.  Then  where  was  the  ab- 
solute necessity  which  alone  could  warrant  a 
departure  from  the  exercise  of  that  clemen- 
cy, of  which  the  United  States  has  heretofore 
so  justly  boasted? 

Your  committee  find,  in  the  general  order 
of  the  29th  April,  in  which  general  Jackson 
orders  the  execution  of  Arbuthnot  and  Am- 
brister,  this  remarkable  reason,  intended  as  a 
justification  of  the  executions,  principally  of 
Ambrister,  but  applying  to  both  Arbuthnot 
and  Ambrister:  "It  is  an  established  princi- 
ple of  the  law  of  nations,  that  any  individual 
of  a  nation,  making  war  against  the  citizens  of 
another  nation,  they  being  at  peace,  forfeits 
his  allegiance,  and  becomes  an  outlaw  and  a 
pirate."  It  may  be  asked,  by  what  system  of 
interpretation  the  offences  charged  could  be 
considered  as  piracies,  which  imply,  in  com- 
mon acceptation,  offences  upon  the  high  seas, 
of  which  the  court  could  not  assume  cogni- 
zance ;  and  it  is  equally  difficult  to  understand 
the  propriety  of  the  apjilication  of  the  term 
"  outlaw,"  to  the  offenders — a  term,  which 
apphes  only  to  the  relations  of  individuals 
with  their  own  governments.  It  will  not  be 
pretended,  that  L;.  Fayette,  who  volunteered 
his  services  in  the  cause  of  America,  in  the 
war  which  established  our  independence,  for- 
feited his  allegiance,  became  an  outlaw,  and 
subjected  himself  to  an  ignominious  death, 
had  he  'fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 
Or  can  it  be  believed  that  one  voice  would  be 
heard  in  justification  of  Spain,  if  she  were  to 
execute  such  of  our  countrymen  as  she  may 
make  prisoners,  while  fighting  in  the  armies 
of  the  South  American  patriots  ?  And  if  these 
cases  should  not  be  considered  of  such  a  na- 
ture, as  to  warrant  d  resort  to  so  severe  a 
measure,  while  they  occurred  with  a  people 
in  a  state  of  revolution,  and  considered  by  the 
parent  country  to  be  in  a  state  of  rebellion, 
much  less  could  these  men  (Arbuthnot  and 
Ambrister)  be  considered  liable  to  it,  who 
were  acting  with  a  power,  acknowledged 
and  treated  as  sovereign  and  independent  by 
us. 

Your  committee  beg  leave  to  call  your  at- 
tention  particularly  to  the  case  of  R.  C.  Am- 
brister,  who,  after  having  been  subjected  to 
a  trial  before  a  court  which  had  no  cogni- 
zance or  jurisdiction  over  the  offences  charg- 
ed against  him,  was  shot  by  order  of  the 
commanding  general,  contrary  to  the  forms 
and  usages  of  the  army,  and  without  regard 
to  the  finding  of  that  court,  which  had  been 
instituted  as  a  guide  for  himself. 

Your  committee  must  here,  in  justice  to 
their  own  feelings,  express  their  extreme 
regret,  that  it  has  become  their  duty  to  dis- 
approve the  conduct  of  one  who  has,  on  a 
former  occasion,  so  eminently  contributed  to 
the  honour  and  defence  of  the  nation,  as  has 
major  general  Jackson ;  but  the  more  elevat- 
ed the  station,  the  more  exalted  the  charac- 


ter of  tlie  individual,  the  more  necessary  is 
it,  by  a  seasonable,  yet  temperate  expression 
of.  pubhc  opinion,  through  the  constitutional 
organ,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  incidents 
at  variance  with  the  principles  of  our  govern- 
ment and  laws. 

Nor  can  your  committee  forbear  including 
in  their  strictures  the  court  martial,  who  sat 
on  the  trial  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister.  A 
court  martial  is  a  tribunal  invested  with  Umit- 
ed  jurisdiction,  having  for  its  guidance  the 
same  rules  of  evidence  which  govern  courts 
of  law ;  and  yet  Arbuthnot  is  refused  by  the 
court  martial,  before  whom  he  was  on  trial 
for  his  life,  the  benefit  of  the  testimony  of 
Ambrister,  who  had  not  been  put  upon  his 
trial  at  that  time,  and  whose  evidence  would 
have  been  received  by  any  court  of  law  as 
legal,  if  not  credible.  Many  other  exceptions 
might  be  made  to  the  evidence  recorded  in 
these  proceedings ;  particularly  to  the  ques- 
tion put  to  the  witness  Hamhly,  viz.  "  Do  you 
believe  the  Seminoles  would  have  commenced 
the  business  of  murder  and  depredation  on 
the  white  inhabitants,  h^d  it  not  been  at  the 
instigation  of  the  prisoner  [Arbuthnot],  and  a 
promise,  on  his  part,  of  British  protection  ?" 
Answer :  "  I  do  not  believe  they  would,  with- 
out they  had  been  assured  of  British  protec- 
tion." A  leading  question  is  expressly  for- 
bidden to  be  used  by  a  court  martial,  by  Ma- 
comb on  Martid  Law,  and  of  which  tlie  court 
must  have  been  apprised,  as  it  is  a  work 
common  in  the  army,  and  usually  referred  to 
by  every  court  martial  when  in  session ;  and 
the  question  was  calculated  to  elicit  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  and  belief  from  the  witness, 
rather  than  a  statement  of  facts,  upon  which 
alone  could  the  court  act.  Hearsay  evidence, 
in  a  case  of  hfe  and  death,  your  committee 
will  venture  to  assert,  was  never  before  re- 
ceived against  the  accused  in  any  court  of 
this  country,  and  yet  on  the  face  of  the  re- 
cord of  the  prpceedings  of  the  court  martial, 
hearsay  testimony  is  admitted,  which  had 
been  received  from  an  Indian,  who,  if  pre- 
sent, would  not  have  been  allowed  to  give 
evidence  himself. 

After  mature  deliberation,  your  committee 
beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  disapproves  the 
proceedings  in  the  trial  and  execution  of 
Alexander  Arbuthnot  and  Robert  C.  Am- 
brister. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  also  of  the  mili- 
tary committee,  submitted  a  paper  drawn  up 
in  the  shape  of  a  report  by  that  committee, 
which,  by  a  majority  of  one  vote,  that  com- 
mittee had  refused  to  accept. 

[This  paper  gives  a  favourable  sketch  of 
general  Jackson's  conduct,  and  concludes  that 
he  is  "  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  country." 
— We  do  not  pubUsh  it,  because  it  is  long; 
and  because  the  publication  of  Mr.  Secretaiy 
Adams'  letter  has  already  shown  the  argu- 
ments on  that  side  of  the  question] 

The  report  ajid  this  paper  were  referred 
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to  a  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of 
the  union,  and  will  be  called  up  on  Monday 
next. 

The  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  military  establishment  for  the  year 
1819,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed  by 
a  vote  of  107  to  57. 

Jan.  13. — The  committee  on  that  part  of 
the  President's  message  which  relates  to  the 
illicit  introduction  of  slaves,  reported  a  bill 
"  in  addition  to  the  act  for  the  prohibition  of 
the  slave  trade;"  which  was  twice  read  and 
committed. 

Ja7i.  14. — A  report  was  received  from  the 
secretary  of  war,  containing  a  plan  for  the 
application  of  such  means  as  are  within  the 
power  of  Congress,  to  the  purpose  of  open- 
ing and  constructing  such  roads  and  canals  as 
may  deserve  the  aid  of  government,  with  a 
view  to  military  operations  during  war ;  also 
a  statement  of  what  has  been  done. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  was  re- 
quested to  inform  the  House,  whether  appli- 
cation have  been  made  by  any  of  the  inde- 
pendent governments  of  South  America,  to 
have  a  minister  accredited. 

Jan.  15 — The  committee  on  Indian  affairs 
reported  a  bill,  providing  for  the  abolition  of 
the  existing  Indian  trading  estabhshments  of 
the  United  States,  and  opening  the  trade  to 
individuals  ;  also  a  bill  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  select  such  tribes  of  Indians  as  he 
may  think  best  prepared  for  the  change,  and 
to  adopt  such  means  as  he  may  judge  expe- 
dient to  civihze  them. 

Mr.  Sergeant  offered  for  consideration  the 
following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  judi- 
ciary be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  enacting  a  general  ordinance, 
whereby  the  fundamental  principles  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  shall  be  guaranteed  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  territories  exterior  to 
the  original  hmits  of  the  United  States,  and 
made  the  basis  of  all  governments  hereafter 
to  be  estabhshed  therein. 
,  The  resolution  was  ordered  to  lie  upon  the 
table. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pindal,  a  committee  was 
ordered  to  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  providing  by  law  for  deliver- 
ing up  persons  held  to  labour,  or  service,  in 
any  of  the  states  or  territories,  who  shall  es- 
cape into  any  other  state  or  territory;  and 
that  the  same  committee  have  leave  to  report 
by  bill. 

Jan.  16. — The  committee  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  proceedings  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States^  made  a  very  perspicuous  re- 
port: 

Some  of  the  directors  of  this  institution  ap- 
pear from  the  report,  to  have  been  deeply 
engaged  in  stock-jobbing,  and  it  was  believ- 
ed by  the  committee,  that  some  of  the  mea- 
sures of  the  board  were  adopted  not  with  a 
view  to  the  permanent  interest  of  the  institu- 
tion, but  to  affect  the  price  of  the  bank 
stock.  The  committee  consider  the  charter 
to  have  been  violated  in  four  instances,  and 


that  the  bank  has  neglected,  when  it  was  is 
its  power,  to  correct  the  evils  arising  from  ex- 
cessive issues  of  the  state  banks,  and  has  in- 
creased these  evils  by  improper  issues  of  its 
own  notes. 


1?  enns'jjlY  ania  Xiftgislatwr  e, 

Jaxuart  12. 

The  committee  on  banks  reported  a  reso- 
lution  for  the  appointment  of  a  joint  commit- 
tee to  proceed  to  Marietta,  to  examine  the 
state  of  the  bank  at  that  place,  and  whether 
it  is  of  public  injury  or  not.  Laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Marks,  of  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  to  whom  was  referred  the  resolution 
of  the  16th  of  December  last,  directing  an 
abstract  statement  to  be  laid  before  the  house 
of  the  probable  amount  of  the  money  that  :;iay 
be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  this  ct  mmon- 
wealth  for  the  year  1819,  together  with  the 
probable  expense  of  the  government  during 
that  period;  also  a  statement  of  the  probable 
amount  of  the  appropriations  heretofore  made 
by  law,  that  may  be  called  for  during  the  said 
period,  report — 

That  in  order  to  enable  the  house  to  judge 
and  adopt  such  measures  as,  in  their  opinion, 
may  be  most  conducive  to  the  improvement 
and  prosperity  of  the  state,  they  have  thought 
proper,  after  complying  with  the  directions 
as  contained  in  the  resolution,  to  submit  cer- 
tain propositions  to  the  house,  and  leave  it  to 
them  to  adopt  such  measures  therein  as  they 
may  deem  most  advisable. 

The  committee  submit  an  estimate  of  the 
probable  amount  of  receipts  at  the  treasury 
during  the  present  fiscal  year. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  receipts  at  the 
treasuiy,  including  the  loan  of  50,U00  dollars 
authorised  by  the  act  of  the  25th  of  March 
last,  and  the  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the 
30th  of  November  last,  cannot  be  estimated 
at  a  greater  sum  than  526,019  dollars — arising 
from  the  following  sources : 

From  tavern  licenses  .        .      g  30,000 

Lands  and  land  office  fees         .        .     50,000 
Auction  duties       .        .        .        .        60,000 
Fees  received  in  the  Secretary's  office  1,000 
Tax  on  county  offices        .         .        .      8,000 
Dividends  on  the  bank  of^  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  and  Farmers'  and  Me- 
chanics' banks  ,        .         .        189,000 
Dividends  on  bridge  and  other  stock      7,000 
Miscellaneous,  including  debts     .        15,000 
Exempt  fines    .....      3,000 
Loan,  per  act  of  March  last  .        50,000 
Balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  30th  of 
November  last       ,        .        .         .    92,019 

S  526,019 

In  laying  before  the  House  the  probable 
amount  of  demands  against  the  treasury, 
I  wJiich  cannot  with  such  certainty  be  ascer- 
!  taiue4i  part  of  the  itQjns  are  founded  on  cer- 
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t^n  data,  and  will  not  vaiy  from  the  sums  set 
down:  others  are  founded  on  the  best  infor- 
mation that  could  be  obtained. 

The  demands,  other  than  ordinary  expenses 
of  government,  are  on  account  of  subscrip- 
tions authorised  on  the  part  of  the  state,  to 
assist  in  making-  internal  improvements,  such 
as  turnpike  roads,  bridges,  clearing  out  the 
beds  of  navigable  rivers,  &c.  Most  of  these 
improvements  being  in  a  progressive  state, 
the  demands  will  depend  on  the  work  com- 
pleted the  ensuing  summer;  as  the  state  sub- 
scriptions in  most  instances  are  to  be  paid  as 
the  work  progresseth :  but  from  the  best  in- 
formation your  committee  could  obtain,  they 
are  induced  to  believe  the  payments  will  be 
as  follow : 

Expenses  of  government  .        g  180^00 

Mscellaneous,  including  interest  on 

loan 18,000 

Pennsylvania  claimants  to  lands  in  Lu- 
zerne county  6,000 

Appropriations  for  turnpike  roads  225,658 
Common  roads  .        .        .        .         500 

Bridges  .        .        .        .        .        21,000 

Clearing  obstructions  in  rivers  .      6,000 

State  penitentiary  at  Pittsburg  .  31,300 
College  at  Meadville  ...         666 

Pensions  .  .  .  .  .  18,000 
Militia  expenses        ....     10,000 


Amount    §517,124 

From  the  foregoing  statement,  which  has 
been  made  from  the  most  correct  data,  within 
the  power  of  the  committee,  it  would  appear, 
that,  during  the  present  fiscal  year,  the  pro- 
bable receipts  at  the  treasury  v/ill  amount  to 
526,124  dollars,  and  that  the  probable  dis- 
bursements during  the  same  period,  including 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  government,  and 
the  payment  of  appropriations  already  autho- 
rised by  law,  will  amount  to  517,124  dollars, 
leaving  an  unexpended  balance  in  the  trea- 
sury, on  the  last  day  of  November,  1819,  of 
8895  dollars. 

Your  committee  believe,  that,  if  no  addi- 
tional a])propriat.ions  of  money  should  be 
made  at  the  present  sitting  of  the  legislature, 
it  would  nt)t  be  prudent  to  adjourn,  without 
authorising  the  governor  to  make  a  loan  from 
some  of  the  banks,  if  such  loan  should  be 
found  necessary,  to  meet  the  engagements  of 
the  treasury' on  the  commencement  of  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

But  if  the  legislature  should  be  disposed  to 
foster  and  encourage  those  works  of  internal 
improvement  already  commenced,  and  in  a 
state  of  great  forwardness,  by  granting  them 
the  aid  they  so  much  require,  and  without 
which  the  companies  engaged  therein  cannot 
possibly  complete  what  will  ultimately  be  so 
beneficial,  not  only  to  the  citizens  of  the  com- 
monwealth, but  to  the  public  revenue,  and 
what  the  actual  condition  of  the  state  so  mucii 
requires,  it  will  be  necessary  to  authorise  the 
go.ernor  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  very  consi- 
derable magnitude,  whicli  your  committee 
would  respectfully  recommend. 


They  therefore  offer  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  bring  in 
a  bill,  authorising  the  governor  to  negotiate 

a  loan  of dollars,  with  any  of  the 

incorporated  banks  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 

for  a  term  of  time  not  exceeding years, 

and  tliat  the  said  loan  be  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  existing  appropriations  made  by  law 
towards  internal  improvements,  and  such 
other  appropriations  as  may  be  made  during 
the  present  session  of  the  legislature.  Laid 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  Mealey  reported  two  bills;  for  the  relief 
of  Dickinson  college ;  and  to  establish  an  aca- 
demy in  Ebensburg,  and  granting  a  sum  of 
money  thereto. 

Mr.  Weaver  reported  a  bill  to  erect  a  new 
county  out  of  Philadelphia  county,  to  be  call- 
ed Decatur. 

Mr.  Emlen  reported  a  bill  to  vest  in  trus- 
tees  the  estates  of  habitual  drunkards,  for  tlie 
use  of  their  families. 


Sjpanish  l^eVations. 

The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  Sta'ea  to 
the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  to  Spain,  at  Madrid.  (JVo.  7.) 

(Continued  from  p.  64.) 

In  the  year  1817,  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  of 
the  island  of  New  Providence,  a  British  sub- 
ject, first  appeared,  as  an  Indian  trader  in 
Spanish  Florida;  and  as  the  successor  of  co- 
lonel Nicholls,  in  the  employment  of  instigat- 
ing the  Seminole  and  outlawed  Red  Stick  In- 
dians to  hostilities  against  the  United  States, 
by  reviving  the  pretence  that  they  were  en- 
titled to  all  the  lands  which  had  been  ceded 
to  the  Creek  nation  by  the  United  States,  in 
August,  1814.  As  a  mere  Indian  trader,  the 
intrusion  of  this  man,  into  a  Spanish  pro- 
vince, was  contrary  to  the  policy  observed 
by  all  the  European  powers  in  this  hemis- 
phere, and  by  none  more  rigorously  than  by 
Spain,  of  excluding  all  foreigners  from  inter- 
course with  the  Indians,  within  their  territo- 
ries. It  must  be  known  to  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment, whether  Arbuthnot  had  a  Spanish 
hcense  for  trading  with  the  Indians  in  Spa- 
nish Florida  or  not ;  but  they  also  know  that 
Spain  was  bound  by  treaty,  to  restrain  by 
force  all  hostihties  on  the  part  of  those  In- 
dians, against  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  and  it  is  for  them  to  explain  how, 
consistently  with  those  engagements,  Spain 
could,  contrary  to  all  the  maxims  of  her  ordi- 
nary policy,  grant  such  a  hcense  to  a  foreign 
incendiary,  whose  principal,  if  not  his  only 
object,  appears  to  have  been,  to  stimulate 
those  hostilities  which  Spain  had  expressly 
stipulated  by  force  to  restrain.  In  his  infernal 
XLIX.]  instigations  he  was  but  too  success- 
ful. No  sooner  did  he  make  his  appearance 
among  the  Indians^  accompanied  by  the  pro- 
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phet  Hl]lis  Hadjo,  ret\irne4  from  his  expedi- 
L.]  tion  to  Eng-land,  than  the  peaceful  inha- 
bitants on  the  borders  of  the  United  States, 
were  visited  with  all  the  horrors  of  savage 
war;  the  robbery  of  their  property,  and  the 
barbarous  and  indiscriminate  murder  of  wo- 
man, infancy  and  age. 

After  the  repeated  expostulations,  warn- 
ings and  offers  of  peace,  through  the  summer 
and  autumn  of'1817,  on  the  part  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  had  been  answered  only  by  re- 
Ll.  a.]  newed  outrages,  and  after  a  detach- 
LXI.]  ment  of  forty  men,  under  lieutenant 
Scott,  accompanied  by  seven  women,  had 
been  waylaid  and  murdered  by  the  Indians, 
orders  were  given  to  general  Jackson,  and 
an  adequate  force  was  placed  at  his  disposal, 
to  terminate  the  war.  It  was  ascertained  that 
the  Spanish  force  in  Florida  was  inadequate 
for  the  protection  even  of  the  Spanish  terri- 
tory itself,  against  this  mingled  horde  of  law- 
less Indians  and  negroes ;  and,  although  their 
devastations  were  committed  within  the  li- 
mits of  the  United  States,  they  immediately 
sought  refuge  within  the  Florida  line,  and 
there  only  were  to  be  overtaken.  The  ne- 
cessity of  crossing  the  line  was  indispensable; 
for  it  was  from  beyond  the  Une  that  the  In- 
dians made  their  murderous  incursions  within 
that  of  the  United  States.  It  was  there  that 
they  had  their  abode,  and  the  territory  be- 
longed in  fact  to  them,  although  within  the 
borders  of  the  Spanish  jurisdiction.  There  it 
was  that  the  American  commander  met  the 
principal  resistance  from  them;  there  it  was 
XXXVIII.]  that  were  found  the  still  bleeding 
scalps  of  our  citizens,  freshly  butchered  by 
them;  there  it  was  that  he  released  the  only 
■woman,  who  had  been  suffered  to  survive  the 
massacre  of  the  party  under  heutenant  Scott. 
But  it  was  not  anticipated  by  this  govern- 
ment, that  the  commanding  officers  of  Spain, 
in  Florida,  whose  especial  duty  it  was,  in 
conformity  to  the  solemn  engagements  con- 
tracted by  their  nation,  to  restrain,  by  force, 
those  Indians  from  hostilities  against  the  Uni- 
ted States,  would  be  found  encouraging,  aid- 
ing and  abetting  them,  and  furnishing  them 
with  supplies  for  carrying  on  such  hostilities. 
The  officer  in  command,  immediately  before 
general  Jackson,  was,  therefore,  specially  in- 
structed to  respect,  as  far  as  possible,  tlie 
Spanish  authority,  wherever  it  was  maintain- 
ed, and  copies  of  those  orders  were  also  fur- 
nished to  general  Jackson,  upon  his  taking 
the  command.  In  the  course  of  his  pursuit, 
as  he  approached  St.  Marks,  he  was  inform- 
ed, direct  from  the  governor  of  Pensacola, 
that  a  party  of  the  hostile  Indians  had  threat- 
ened to  seize  that  fort,  and  tliat  he  appre- 
hended the  Spanish  garrison  there  was  not  in 
strength  sufficient  to  defend  it  against  them. 
.  This  information  was  confirmed  from  other 
sources,  and  by  the  evidence  produced  upon 
the  trial  of  Armbrister,  it  proved  to  have 
been  exactly  true.  By  all  the  laws  of  neu- 
trality and  of  war,  as  well  as  of  prudence  and 
of  humanity,  he  was  warranted  in  anticipating 


his  enemy,  by  the  amicable,  and  that  being' 
refused,  by  the  forcible  occupation  of  the 
fort.  There  will  need  no  citations  from 
printed  treatises  on  international  law,  to 
prove  the  correctness  of  this  principle.  It 
is  engraved  in  adamant  on  the  common  sense 
of  mankind ;  no  writer  upon  the  laws  oC  na- 
tions ever  pretended  to  contradict  it ;  none 
of  apy  reputation  or  authority  ever  omitted 
to  assert  it. 

XXXIV.]  At  fort  St.  Marks,  Alexander 
Arbuthnot,  the  British  Indian  trader  from 
beyond  the  seas,  the  firebrand,  by  whose 
torch  this  Negro  Indian  war  against  our  bor- 
ders had  been  rekindled,  was  found  an  in- 
mate of  the  commandant's  family ;  and  it  was 
also  found  that,  by  the  commandant  himself, 
councils  of  war  had  been  permitted  to  be  held 
within  it,  by  the  savage  chiefs  and  warriors ; 
that  the  Spanish  store -houses  had  been  appro- 
priated to  their  use  ;  that  it  was  an  open 
market  for  cattle,  known  to  have  been  rob- 
bed by  them  from  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  which  had  been  contracted  for 
and  purchased  by  the  officers  of  the  garri- 
son. That  information  had  been  afforded 
from  this  fort  by  Arbuthnot,  to  the  enemy, 
of  the  strength  and  movements  of  ihe  Ameri- 
can army;  that  the  date  of  the  departure  of  . 
express  had  been  noted  by  the  Spanish  com- 
missary, and  ammunition,  munitions  of  war, 
and  all  necessary  supplies  furnished  to  the 
Indians. 

The  conduct  of  the  governor  of  Pensacola 
was  not  less  marked  by  a  disposition  of  en-  , 
mity  to  the  United  States,  and  by  an  utter  i 
disregard  to  the  obligations  of  the  treaty,  by  I 
which  he  was  bound  to  restrain  by  force,  the  ^ 
Indians  from  hostilities  against  them.  When 
called  upon  to  vindicate  the  territorial  rights 
and  authority  of  Spain,  by  the  destruction  of 
the  Negi'o  Fort,  his  predecessor  had  declared 
it  to  be  not  less  annoying  and  pernicious  to  the 
Spanish  subjects  in  Florida,  than  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  but  had  pleaded  his  inabihty  to 
subdue  it.  He,  himself,  had  expressed  his 
apprehensions  that  fort  St.  Marks  would  be 
forcibly  taken  by  the  savages  from  its  Spanish 
garrison ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  had  re- 
fused the  passage  up  the  Escambia  river,  un- 
less upon  the  payment  of  excessive  duties,  to 
provisions  destined  as  supplies  for  the  Ame- 
rican army,  which,  by  the  detention  of  them, 
was  subjected  to  the  most  distressing  priva- 
tions. He  had  permitted  free  ingress  and 
egress  at  Pensacola,  to  the  avowed  savage 
enemies  of  the  United  States.  Supphes  of 
ammunition,  munitions  of  war  and  provisions 
had  been  received  by  them  from  thence. 
They  had  been  received  and  sheltered  thel-e 
from  the  pursuit  of  the  American  forces,  and 
suffered  again  to  sally  thence,  to  enter  upon 
the  American  territory  and  commi'  new 
murders.  Finally,  on  the  approach  of  gene- 
XXXIII.]  ral  Jackson  to  Pensacola,  the  gover- 
nor sent  him  a  letter,  denouncing  his  entry 
upon  the  territory  of  Florida,  as  a  violent 
outrage  upon  the  rights  of  Spain,  command- 
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itig  him  to  depart  and  withdraw  from  the 
same,  and  threatening,  in  case  of  his  non- 
compliance, to  employ  force  to  expel  him. 

It  became,  therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  ge- 
neral Jackson,  indispensably  necessary  to 
take  from  the  governor  of  Pensacola  the 
IJV  ]  means  of  carrying  his  threat  into  execu- 
tion. Before  the  forces  under  his  command, 
the  savage  enemies  of  his  country  had  disap- 
peared. But  he  knew  that  the  moment  those 
forces  should  be  disbanded,  if  sheltered  by 
Spanish  fortresses,  if  furnished  with  ammu- 
nitions and  supplies  by  Spanish  officers,  and 
if  aided  and  supported  by  the  instigation  of 
Spanish  encouragement,  as  he  had  every  rea- 
son to  expect  they  would  be,  they  would  re- 
appear, and  fired,  in  addition  to  their  ordi- 
nary ferociousness,  with  revenge  for  the 
chastisement  they  had  so  recently  received, 
would  again  rush  with  the  war  hatchet  and 
scalping  knife,  into  the  borders  of  the  United 
States,  and  mark  every  foot-step  with  the 
blood  of  their  defenceless  citizens.  So  far  as 
all  the  native  resources  of  the  savage  extend- 
ed, the  war  was  at  an  end,  and  general  Jack- 
son was  about  to  restore  to  their  famihes  and 
their  homes,  the  brave  volunteers  who  had 
followed  his  standai-d,  and  who  had  consti- 
tuted the  principal  part  of  his  force.  This 
could  be  done  with  safety,  leaving  the  regu- 
lar portion  of  his  troops  to  garrison  his  line  of 
forts,  and  two  small  detachments  of  volun- 
teer cavalry,  to  scour  the  country  round 
Pensacola,  and  sweep  off  the  lurking  rem- 
nant of  savages,  who  had  been  scattered  and 
dispersed  before  him.  This  was  sufficient  to 
keep  in  check  the  remnant  of  the  banditti, 
against  whom  he  had  marched,  so  long  as 
they  should  be  destitute  of  other  aid  and  sup- 
port. It  was,  in  his  judgment,  not  sufficient, 
if  they  should  be  suffered  to  rally  their  num- 
bers under  the  protection  of  Spanish  forts, 
and  to  derive  new  strength  from  the  impo- 
tence or  the  ill  will  against  the  United  States 
of  the  Spanish  authorities. 

He  took  possession,  therefore,  of  Pensa- 
cola and  of  the  fort  of  Barrancas,  as  he  had 
done  of  St.  Marks,  not  in  a  spirit  of  hostility 
to  Spain,  but  as  a  necessary  measure  of  self- 
defence;  giving  notice  that  they  should  be 
restored  whenever  Spain  should  place  com- 
manders and  a  force  there,  able  and  wiUing 
to  fulfil  the  engagements  of  Spuin  towards 
the  United  States,  of  restraining,  by  force, 
the  Florida  Indians  from  hostilities  against 
their  citizens.  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  give  a  signal  manifestation  of  his 
confidence  in  the  disposition  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  to  perform  with  good  faith  this  indis- 
pensable engagement,  and  to  demonstrate  to 
the  world,  tiiat  neither  the  desire  of  conquest 
nor  hostihty  to  Spain,  had  any  influence  in 
the  councils  of  the  United  States,  has  direct- 
ed the  unconditional  restoration  to  any  Spa- 
nish officer,  duly  authorized  to  receive  them, 
of  Pensacola  and  the  Barrancas,  and  that  of 
St.  Marks,  to  any  Spanish  force  adequate  for 
its  defence  against  the  attack  of  the  savages. 
But  the  President  will  neither  inflict  punish- 


ment, norpass  a  censure  upon  general  Jack- 
son for  that  conduct,  the  motives  for  which 
were  founded  in  the  purest  patriotism,  of  the 
necessity  for  which  he  had  the  most  immedi. 
ate  and  effectual  means  of  forming  a  judg- 
ment, and  the  vindication  of  which  is  written 
in  every  page  of  the  law  of  nations,  as  well 
as  in  the  first  law  of  nature,  self-defence.  He  ■ 
thinks  it,  on  the  contr.ary,  due  to  the  justice, 
which  the  United  States  have  a  right  to  claim 
from  Spain  ;  and  you  are  accordingly  instruct- 
ed to  demand  of  the  Spanish  government, 
tliat  inquiry  shall  be  instituted  into  the  con- 
duct of  Don  Joze  Mazot,  governor  of  Pen^ 
sacola,  and  of  Don  Francisco  C.  Luengo,  com- 
mandant of  St.  Marks,  and  a  suitable  punish- 
ment inflicted  upon  them  for  having,  in  defi- 
ance and  violation  of  the  engagements  of 
Spain  with  the  United  States,  aided  and  as- 
sisted these  hordes  of  savages  in  those  very 
hostihties  against  the  United  States,  which  it 
was  their  official  duty  to  restrain.  This  in- 
quiry is  due  to  the  character  of  those  officers 
themselves,  and  to  the  honuor  of  the  Spanish 
government.  The  obligation  of  Spain  to  re- 
strain, by  force,  the  Indians  of  Florida  from 
hostihties  against  the  United  States  and  their 
citizens,  is  explicit,  is  positive,  is  unqualified. 
The  fact,  that  for  a  series  of  years  they  have 
received  shelter,  assistance,  supplies  and  pro- 
tection, in  the  practice  of  such  hostilities  from 
the  Spanish  commanders  in  Florida,  is  clear 
XKIL]  and  unequivocal.  If,  as  the  comman- 
XLII.]  ders  both  at  Pensacola  and  St.  Marks 
have  alleged,  this  has  been  the  result  of  their 
weakness,  rather  than  of  their  will,  if  they 
have  assisted  the  Indians  against  the  United 
States  to  avert  their  hostilities  from  the  pro- 
vince, which  they  had  not  sufficient  force  to 
defend  against  them,  it  may  serve,  in  some 
measure,  to  excidpate,  individually,  those  offi- 
cers, but  it  must  carry  demonstration  irresisti* 
ble  to  the  Spanish  government  that  the  right 
of  the  United  States  can  as  little  compound 
with  impotence  as  with  perfidy,  and  that 
Spain  must  immediately  make  her  election, 
either  to  place  a  force  in  Florida  adequate  at 
once  to  the  protection  of  her  territory  and  to 
the  fulfilment  of  her  engagements,  or  cede  to 
the  United  States  a  province,  of  which  she 
retains  nothing  but  the  nominal  possession; 
but  which  is,  in  fact,  a  derehct  open  to  the 
occupancy  of  every  enemy,  civilized  or  sa- 
vage, of  the  United  States,  and  serving  no 
otker  earthly  purpose  than  as  a  post  of  an- 
noyance to  them. 

That  the  purposes,  as  well  of  the  Negro 
Indian  banditti,  with  whom  we  have  been 
contending,  as  of  the  British  invaders  of  Flo- 
rida, wlio  first  assembled  and  employed  them, 
and  of  the  British  intruding  and  pretending 
ti-aders,  since  the  peace,  who  have  instigated 
and  betrayed  them  to  destruction,. have  been 
not  less  hostile  to  Spain  than  to  the  United 
States,  the  proofs  contained  in  the  documents 
herewith  enclosed,  are  conclusive.  Mr.  Pi- 
zarro's  note  of  29th  of  August  speaks  of  His 
Catholic  Majesty's  profound  indignation  at 
the  "  sanguinary  execution,  on  the  Spanisli 
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soil,  ©f  the  subjects  of  powers  in  amity  with 
the  king" — meaning  Arbuthnot  and  Ambris- 
ter.  Let  Mr.  Pizarro's  successor  take  the 
trouble  of  reading  the  enclosed  documents, 
and  he  will  discover  who  Arbuthnot  and  Am- 
XLIX.]  brister  were,  and  what  were  their 
purposes — that  Arbuthnot  was  only  the  suc- 
LVIIL]  cessor  of  Nicholls,  and  Ambrister 
the  ag-ent  of  Woodbine,  and  the  subaltern  of 
M'Gregor.  Mr.  Pizarro  qualifies  general 
Jackson's  necessary  pursuit  of  a  defeated  sa- 
vage enemy  beyond  the  Spanish  Florida  line, 
as  a  shameful  invasion  of  His  Majesty^  s  territory 
— ^yet,  that  territory  was  the  territory  also  of 
the  savage  enemy,  and  Spain  was  bound  to 
restrain  them,  by  force,  from  hostilities  against 
the  United  States — and  it  was  the  failure  of 
Spain  to  fulfil  this  engagement,  which  had 
made  it  necessary  for  general  Jackson  to  pur- 
sue the  savages  across  the  line.  What  then 
was  the  character  of  NichoU's  invasion  of  His 
Majesty's  territory;  and  where  was  His  Ata- 
jesty's  profound  indignation  at  that  ?  Mr.  Pi- 
zarro says.  His  Majesty's  forts  and  places  have 
been  violently  seized  on  by  general  Jackson. 
Had  they  not  been  seized  on,  nay,  had  not 
the  principal  of  his  forts  been  blown  up  by 
Nicholls,  and  a  British  fort  on  the  same  Spa- 
nish territory  been  erected  during  the  war, 
and  left  standing  as  a  Negro  fort,  in  defiance 
of  Spanish  authority,  after  the  peace  ?  Where 
was  His  Majesty's  profound  indignation  at 
that  ?  Has  His  Majesty  suspended  formally  all 
negotiation  with  the  sovereign  of  colonel  Ni- 
cholls, for  the  shameful  invasion  of  his  terri- 
tory without  colour  of  provocation,  without 
pretence  of  necessity,  without  the  shadow  or 
even  avowal  of  a  pretext?  Has  His  Majesty 
^ven  solemn  warning  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, that  these  were  incidents  of  "  transcen- 
dent moment  capable  of  producing  an  essen- 
tial and  thorough  change  in  the  political  rela- 
tions of  the  two  countries?"  Nicholls  and 
Woodbine,  in  their  invitations  and  promises 
to  the  slaves  to  run  away  from  their  masters 
and  join  them,  did  not  confine  themselves  to 
the  slaves  of  the  United  States — they  received 
with  as  hearty  a  welcome,  and  employed  with 
equal  readiness,  the  fugitives  from  their  mas- 
XXV.]  ters  in  Florida,  as  those  from  Geor- 
gia. Against  this  special  injury  the  governor 
of  Pensacola  did  earnestly  remonstrate  with 
the  British  admiral  Cockburn  (see  tlie  docu- 
ment marked  XXV.),  but  against  the  shame- 
ful invasion  of  the  territory — against  the  vio- 
lent seizure  of  the  forts  and  places — against 
the  blowing  up  of  the  Barrancas,  and  the  erec- 
tion and  maintenance,  under  British  banners, 
of  the  Negro  Fort  on  Spanish  soil — against 
the  negotiation  by  a  British  officer  in  the 
midst  of  peace,  of  pretended  treaties,  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  and  of  navigation  and  com- 
merce, upon  Spanish  territory,  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spanish  Indians,  whom  Spain  was 
bound  to  control  and  restrain — if  a  whisper  of 
expostulation  was  ever  wafted  from  Madrid 
to  London,  it  was  not  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  across  the  Atlantic,  nor  energetic 
enough  to  transpire  beyond  the  walls  of  the 


palaces  from  which  it  issued,  and  to  which  it 
was  borne. 

The  connexion  between  Arbuthnot  and  Ni. 
cholls,  and  between  Ambrister,  Woodbine 
and  M'Gregor,  is  established  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, by  the  evidence  produced  at  the  trials 
before  the  court  martial.  I  have  ali-eady  re- 
marked to  you  on  the  very  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance, that  a  British  trader  from  beyond 
the  sea,  should  be  permitted,  by  the  Spanish 
authorities,  to  trade  with  the  Indians  of  Flo- 
rida. From  his  letter  to  Hambly,  dated  3d 
May,  1817,  (see  the  documents  marked  G  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  court  martial)  it  ap- 
pears that  his  trading  was  but  a  pretence; 
and  that  his  principal  purpose  was  to  act  as 
the  agent  of  the  Indians  of  Florida,  and  out- 
laws from  the  Creeks,  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the 
British  government,  in  their  hostilities  against 
the  United  States.  He  expressly  tells  Ham- 
bly there,  that  the  chief  of  those  outlaws  was 
the  principal  cause  of  his,  Arbuthnot's,  being 
in  the  country;  and  that  he  had  come  witti 
an  answer  from  earl  Bathurst,  delivered  to 
him  by  governor  Cameron,  of  New  Provi- 
dence, to  certain  Indian  talks,  in  which  this 
aid  of  the  British  government  had  been  soli- 
cited. Hambly,  himself,  had  been  left  by  Ni- 
cholls, as  the  agent  between  the  Indians  and 
the  British  government;  but  having  found 
that  Nicholls  had  failed  in  his  attempt  to  pre- 
vail upon  the  British  government  to  pursue 
this  clandestine  war  in  the  midst  of  peace  ; 
and  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  support 
his  pretence,  that  half  a  dozen  outlawed  fugi- 
tives from  the  Creeks  were  the  Creek  na- 
tion; — when  Arbuthnot,  the  incendiary  came, 
and  was  instigating  them,  by  promises  of  sup- 
port from  Great  Britain,  to  commence  their 
murderous  incursions  into  the  United  States. 
XL VII.  b.]  Hambly,  at  the  request  of  the 
Creeks  themselves,  wrote  to  him,  warning 
him  to  withdraw  from  among  that  band  of 
outlaws,  and  giving  him  a  solemn  foreboding 
of  the  doom  that  awaited  him,  from  the  hand. 
of  justice,  if  he  persevered  in  the  course  that 
he  pursued. 

{To  be  continued.) 


QC/"  Our  friend  "  Masy"  is  informed  that 
the  subject  of  his  communication  was  already 
considered  and  approved,  though  not  to  the 
extent  of  his  opinions.  We  shoidd  be  glad  to 
hear  from  him  again,  and  would  reply  at  great 
er  length  if  we  had  a  private  channel  of  con; - 
muuication. 
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^Internal  SImprotjement* 


[The  plan  of  a  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Internal  Improvement,  is  calculated^  to  be  of 
great  benefit.  If  they  shall  sit  permanently, 
any  proposition  from  a  company  or  individuals 
for  such  purposes,  can  be  submitted  to  them 
at  once;  and  as  their  attention  will  not  be  di- 
verted to  other  objects,  they  will  be  enabled 
to  expedite  every  useful  project,  and  will 
have  the  means  of  deciding  on  the  ineligibility 
of  any,  with  more  facility  than  the  legislature, 
whose  time  will  be  thus  saved.  If  the  Board 
be  judiciously  selected,  their  recommendation 
would  always  carry  weight,  and  perhaps  it 
might  be  advantageous,  if  their.powers  should 
be  extended  to  authorize  them  to  subscribe 
the  funds  of  the  state  to  a  limited  amount. 
The  Board  of  Public  Works  in  Virginia,  esta- 
blished for  similar  purposes,  have  considera- 
ble discretionary  power,  and  seem  to  have 
exercised  it  with  great  effect.] 

From  the  Hanisbvrg  Chronicle,  Jan.  18. 

On  Wednesday  last,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Mr  Lehman,  from  the 
committee  on  roads  and  inland  naviga- 
tion, reported  a  bill,  entitled  "  An  act 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  board 
of  commissioners,  &c." 

The  first  section  of  this  bill  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  com- 
missioners to  be  named  in  the  bill,  to 
consider  and  digest  plans  relative  to  in- 
ternal improvement. 

The  2d,  3d,  4th  and  5th  sections  di- 
rect a  survey  of  the  territory  which  se- 
parates the  different  navigable  streams 
of  the  state ;  levels,  &c.  to  be  taken ; 
plans,  drafts,  and  models  to  be  executed; 
quantity  of  water  upon  the  different  le- 


{ vels  to  be  ascertained ;  estimates  of,  ex- 

I  pense  to  be  made ;  report  to  be  made  to 

j  the  legislature,  &c. 

The  6th  section  authorises  the  com- 

I  missioners  to  appoint  agents,  survey- 
or^, &c. 

The  7th  section  pledges  and  appro- 
priates    dollars  annually  for  ten 

years,  in  aid  of  roads,  bridges,  canals, 

j  &c.  The  money  to  be  raised  by  the  sale 
of  bank  stock,  by  the  collection  of  ar- 
rearages due  for  lands,  or  by  a  loan  on 
the  credit  of  the  state. 

The  8th  section  provides  for  the  re- 
ception of  proposals  to  contract  for  car- 
rying the  purposes  of  the  bill  into  exe- 
cution. 

The  9th  section  directs  the  commis- 
sioners to  ascertain,  as  early  as  possible, 
the  terms  upon  which  the  different  turn- 
pike companies  will  aHovv  wagons  with 
wheels  of  different  widths,  to  and  from 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  to  pass  toll  free. 
The  10th  provides  a  compensation  for 
the  commissioners,  &c. 


From  a  Reading  Paper. 

"  Our  northern  turnpike,  from  the  per- 
manent bridge  at  Berwick,  has  progress- 
ed beyond  expectation.  Thirty-four  miles 
have  been  completed  this  season,  and 
waiting  the  inspection  of  commissioners, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  governor.  The 
exertions  of  the  managers  for  the  com- 
pany, have  enabled  the  contractors  to 
perform  in  one  season,  more  than  could 
have  been  expected  in  two.  This  tum- 
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pike,  with  its  branches  from  Niagara 
falls,  Tioga,  Olyoiit,  Williamsport,  &c. 
must  be  second  to  none  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. Taking  into  view  the  contemplated 
roads  from  the  rivers  Schuylkill  and  Le- 
high, entering  at  the  bridge,  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  the  waters  of  Black  creek 
can  be  brought  on  the  middle  ground,  so 
as  to  effect  a  lock  navigation  by  the  Nes- 
copeck,  with  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh 
water." 


Communtcation^* 


lOJl  THE  PHItADELPKIA  REGISTER. 

To  the  Citizens  of  Philadelphia. 

"  Open  thy  mouth  for  the  dumb." 

Several  instances  of  the  oppression  of 
l^he  noble  race  of  Horses,  which  have 
lately  come  under  my  observation,  in- 
duce me  to  call  upon  my  fellow  citizens 
to  combine  their  strength,  in  an  endea- 
vour to  lessen  this  accumulation  of  ani- 
mal suffering.  The  pen  now  trembles  in 
my  hand  in  consequence  of  a  scene  I 
have  just  witnessed.  A  poor,  small 
horse,  enfeebled  and  lacerated,  was  draw- 
ing a  loaded  cart.  The  driver,  when  they 
came  to  the  place  of  destination,  drew 
out  the  key  of  the  cart,  in  order  to  dis- 
charge the  load;  but  the  wheels  being  in 
a  deep  Irole,  the  strength  of  the  poor  ani- 
mal was  insufficient  to  draw  them  out. 
He  was  Vfhipped — and  whipped — and 
whipped  again:  but  all  this  gave  him  no 
additional  strength.  The  injured  crea- 
<,ure  trembled  at  «very  stroke,  and  turn- 
ed his  head,  as  if  in  agony  to  inquire, 
"  What  more  have  I  to  suffer?"  But  1 
shall  not  give  the  sequel  of  my  story.  A 
delicate  female  would  shudder  at  the  re- 
cital; and  she  alone  has  the  misery  of 
knowing  that  she  has  no  relief  to  offer. 

A  new  team-boat  plied  last  summer 
in  the  Delaware  from  this  city  to  Cam- 
den. In  it  a  man  was  stationed  with  a 
whip,  as  is  usual  in  such  an  establish- 
ment, and  to  the  consternation  of  a  late 
passenger,  was  seen  to  take  off  pieces  of 
flesh  at  almost  every  stroke  from  two 
horses,  which  seemed  to  be  the  particu- 
lar objects  of  his  cruelty:  and  this  bar- 
barity was  exercised  upon  animals  draw- 
ing a  weight  so  disproportioned  to  their 
Strength,- that  their  natural  shape  was 


distorted,  and  they  were  almost  pros- 
trate in  the  act  of  drawing! 

Gentlemen,  these  instances,  you  will 
say,  are  nothing.  They  occur  every  day. 
They  are  mild,  compared  with  what  you 
often  witness.  I  can  readily  believe  you. 
I  know  it  is  so.  But  when  you  saw 
deeper  suffering,  where  was  your  huma- 
nity?— where  the  recollection  of  your 
own  animal  feelings?  Have  these  be- 
come callous  with  the  palsy  of  age  ^  Oh 
trust  then  to  your  memory,  that  these 
STRIPES  ARE  AGONY !  Is  youthful  feeling 
beaming  in  your  eyes.''  Is  youthful  bloom 
mantling  your  cheek.^  These  then  will 
inform  you,  that  man  should  be  the  guar- 
dian and  protector  of 

"  The  various  tribes,  which  Nature  gave 
Force,  cunning,  speed,  throughout  her  plan 
Life  to  enjoy — from  death  to  save !" 

When  you  see  oppression,  say  not,  "  It 
is  in  vain  to  interfere."  This  is  an  apo- 
logy for  inactivity,  which  has  too  long 
been  given.    It  is  not  a  reason. 

Make  the  subject  one  of  general  inte- 
rest, and  we  shall  soon  be  convinced, 
that  men  may  speak  to  each  qther  as 
men,  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  Huma- 
nity!— where  is  she?  She  hides  her  face. 
The  victims  of  Cruelty  bleed  in  our 
streets,  and  her  eye  is  turned  away  from 
oppression ! 

ROSALIA. 


For  the  Philadelphia  Register. 

"  Hail  wedded  love!  By  thee, 

Founded  in  reason,  loyal,  just  and  pure. 

Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 

Of  father,  son  and  brother  first  were  known." 

That  the  married  state  is  the  happiest 
man  can  enjoy,  has  been  believed  by  the 
majority  of  all  ages;  yet  there  have  al- 
ways been  found  some  who  professed  to 
hold  the  contrai-y  opinion.  Within  my 
observation,  those  who  have  sense  and 
feeling  almost  universally  agree  in  think- 
ing no  condition  can  be  so  blessed  as 
tliat  of  wedlock,  and  such  only,  as  have 
not  soul  enough  to  enjoy  the  delights  of 
friendship,  contend  for  the  superiority  of 
celibacy.  As  stupidity  of  understand- 
ing is  the  usual  concomitant  of  want  of 
sensibility,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
any  arguments  I  could  use  would  con- 
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vince  them  of  their  error,  and  to  others 
it  might  seem  superfluous.  I  shall,  how- 
ever, venture  a  few  observations  both  for 
the  sake  of  those  few,  who,  possessing 
capacities  for  social  enjoyments,  are  yet 
heterodox  on  this  subject,  and  because 
many  who  assent  to  the  doctrine  do  not 
view  it  properly  or  appreciate  it  suffi- 
ciently. 

That  our  nature  is  formed  for  society, 
and  that  our  wants  and  our  pleasures  are 
dependent  upon  others,  no  one  will  de- 
ny. All  must  feel  that  the  heart  with- 
out a  consciousness  of  exciting  interest 
in  some  other,  would  be  desolate  in  the 
extreme.  Now,  society  cannot  be  com- 
plete without  an  intercourse  between 
the  sexes,  and  no  communion  of  souls  is 
so  perfect  as  that  which  ought  to  exist 
between  man  and  wife.  The  scriptures 
very  forcibly  express  this  intimate  rela- 
tion in  the  words,  "  And  they  twain 
shall  be  one  flesh."  It  is  impossible  for 
man  to  be  the  friend  of  man,  so  near  or 
so  dear  as  woman,  and  no  confidence 
can  be  so  unbounded  between  men,  as 
between  man  and  the  wife  of  his  bosom. 
The  truth  is,  no  man,  let  him  be  ever  so 
happily  constituted,  can  enjoy  equal  feli- 
city in  celibacy  as  in  wedlock;  his  gene- 
rous feelings  will  lose  their  ardour,  his 
charities  be  dried  up  and  selfishness  be- 
come predominant,  if  he  want  the  excite- 
ment which  the  ties  of  husband  and 
father  give  him.  Single  life  is  not  so 
favourable  to  morals  or  to  manners  as 
marriage.  When  young  men  are  in  the 
habit  of  associating  only  with  each  otiier, 
their  manners  ordinarily  become  coarse, 
their  feelings  want  refinement  and  their 
minds  become  imbued  with  vulgarity. 
Females  too,  who  only  enjoy  the  com- 
pany of  their  own  sex  will  generally  be 
frivolous  and  childish.  But  where  from 
childhood  an  unrestrained  intercouise  is 
enjoyed,  both  are  benefited.  An  inter- 
change of  thoughts  and  opinions  will 
refine  and  ennoble  the  man,  and  exalt 
and  improve  the  mind  of  the  woman. 
Each  will  learn  to  respect  and  to  value 
the  other,  and  none  who  have  participat- 
ed the  pleasures  of  such  communion, 
will  ever  be  willing  to  resign  them  for 
the  poor  pursuits  of  solitary  enjoyment. 
Seeing  then  the  presence  of  woman  is 
necessary  to  make  social  life  agreeable, 
how  essential  must  she  be  in  any  scheme 
of  domestic  happiness:  And  after  all 


that  society  can  do  for  us,  though  we 
may  and  do  derive  pleasure  from  the 
company  and  conversation  of  the  world, 
yet  we  must  depend  for  substantial  hap- 
piness on  home.  Home !  a  name  in  which 
are  so  many  lovely  associations!  And 
what  is  home  better  than  a  hermit's 
cell,  if  not  enlivened  by  the  smiles  and 
cojnforted  by  the  cares  of  woman. 
Where  shall  the  great  man  retreat  from 
the  bustle  of  the  public  and  the  impor- 
tunities of  dependents,  and  where  shall 
the  poor  man  be  safe  from  the  frowns  of 
power  and  the  toil  of  worldly  business, 
if  he  have  not  somewhere  "four  walls 
mud  or  marble,"  where  a  tender  affec- 
tionate wife  and  smiling  infants  shall 
welcome  his  return. 

People  are  too  often  precipitate  in 
judging,  from  the  circumstance  that  un- 
congenial minds  are  sometimes  chained 
together,  that  there  is  equal  risk  of  in- 
curring misery  or  procuring  happiness 
by  marrying,  and  that  it  is  therefore 
safer  to  avoid  it.  As  if  the  injudicious 
choice  of  folly  were  any  argument  that 
prudence  will  be  defeated,  or  because 
the  headlong  marry  without  considera- 
tion, there  can  be  no  security  for  the 
man  of  wisdom  and  reflection.  No,  let 
the  errors  of  the  thoughtless  inspire  cau-  \ 
tion,  but  not  fear;  let  young  persons 
weigh  well  each  other's  temper  and  dis- 
position, let  them  know  their  tastes  are 
congenial,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  dis- 
appointment. If  young  men  would  con- 
sider, at  the  commencement  of  their 
career,  how  much  their  future  life  will 
be  affected  by  the  choice  they  make, 
how  much  happiness  they  may  provide 
for  their  age,  by  a  suitable  union,  and 
how  mucl»  sorrow  and  desolation  of 
spirit  they^  will  be  sure  to  encounter  by, 
a  foolish  marriage,  or  the  adoption  of 
celibacy,  they  would  not  delay  the 
search  a  moment.  When  a  reasonable 
and  firm  conviction  that  our  comfort 
and  happiness  will  be  promoted  in  the 
highest  degiee  by  marriage,  is  establish- 
ed, our  female  friends  will  rise  in  our 
estimation  and  will  be  frequently  view- 
ed in  relation  to  that  subject.  Their 
substantial  virtues  will  then  be  more 
important  than  their  graces,  and  their 
useful  acquirements  be  preferred  to 
their  beauty.  Young  ladies  also  who 
think  seriously,  and  most  of  them  do 
sometimes  thin^,  will  be  really  better 
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pleased  with  gentlemen  of  sterling  me- 
rit, than  those  who  have  the  recommen- 
dation of  fortune,  or  seek,  their  favour 
by  flattery  and  compliments.  Men  of 
sincerity  and  sense  will  generally  suc- 
ceed in  engaging  the  love  of  women  of 
understatiding,  though  sometimes  we 
see  a  fool,  in  the  teeth  of  all  probability, 
win  a  prize  worthy  to  grace  a  hero. 

When  such  is  the  case,  we  must 
lament  ^ller  infatuation,  and  hope  she 
may  not  soon  discover  her  mistake.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  however  that  peo- 
ple generally  become  wonderfully  adapt- 
ed to  each  other  in  a  short  time;  and 
with  tolerably  good  tempers,  most  mar- 
ried people  will  soon  learn  to  make 
themselves  happy  in  each  other's  society. 
And  here  is  seen  a  great  advantage  in 
marrying  early,  before  the  habits  shall 
have  become  too  permanent  to  yield, 
and  the  minds  have  acquired  disposi- 
tions which  may  not  easily  coalesce. 

These  observations  are  prompted  by 
the  desire  which  every  happy  man  feels 
to  communicate  his  happiness.  I  am  an 
old  man,  and  have  reason  to  know  the 
blessings  of  wedlock  in  youth  and  in 
age.  Having  married  in  early  youth, 
one  whose  every  feeling  is  coincident 
with  my  own,  and  whose  power  to  make 
me  happy  has  been  felt  in  every  hour  of 
my  life,  which  has  been  chequered  with 
good  and  ill,  I  take  pleasure  in  recom- 
mending to  my  young  friends  to  pursue 
the  same  path,  and  thereby  insure  the 
same  happiness. 

PHCENIX. 


For  the  Philadelphia  Register. 
FREE  BLACKS. 
The  advocates  of  the  freedom  of  the 
blacks  are  now  not  often  opposed  by  any 
pretended  right  to  detain  them  in  bon- 
dage, but  are  asked  how  we  can  with 
propriety  liberate  them,  when  it  will  not 
only  create  disorders  in  the  community 
at  large,  but  will  make  themselves  more 
miserable.  It  is  said  that  they  are  en- 
tirely incapable  of  that  attention  to  fru- 
gality, which  would  enable  them  to  lay 
by  a  portion  of  their  earnings  for  a  day 
of  sickness  or  want.  .  That  they  are  in- 
capable of  such  improvement  in  their 
moral  condition,  as  would  lead  to  this 
necessary  parsimony,  will  not  be  con- 
ceded} but  it  must  be  allowed  that  ge- 


nerally at  present  the  reproach  is  amply 
merited.  Their  whole  attention  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  appetites  and  vanities  of 
the  present  moment,  and  to-morrow  is 
left  to  provide  for  the  evils  of  itself.  The 
great  number  of  blacks  who  crowd  our 
almshouses  during  the  winter,  when  la- 
bour is  less  wanted,  and  shelter  is  more 
necessary,  consists  of  such  as  expend  the 
fruits  of  their  labour  during  the  summer 
in  drunkenness  and  debauchery.  I  be- 
lieve it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  no 
able  bodied  black  man  need  ever  be  in 
want.  Their  wages  as  day  labourers,  are 
much  more  than  is  necessary  for  their 
immediate  subsistence,  and  the  surplus, 
if  deposited  in  saving  banks,  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  maintain  them  when 
no  work  can  be  procured,  or  when  dis- 
ease renders  them  unable  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it.  There  are  many  others  who 
expend  in  foolish  attempts  at  tawdry 
dress  and  fashionable  expenses,  the  whole 
amount  of  their  earnings.  This  reduces 
them  in  a  short  time  to  poverty  and  rags. 
It  would  be  well  if  this  were  the  only 
consequence  that  follows  it ;  the  inabili- 
ty to  maintain  the  style  they  have  as- 
sumed, leads  them  often  to  dishonesty, 
to  theft,  and  to  jail.  It  is  this  class  which 
brings  upon  the  whole  race  the  frequent 
cliarge  of  insolence,  and  creates  them  so 
many  enemies. 

There  are,  however,  some  who  afford 
encouragement  to  those  who  hope  for  the 
gradual  improvement  of  this  degraded 
race.  As  a  mark  of  respect,  I  lately  at- 
tended the  funeral  of  one  of  them,  who 
by  means  of  sobriety,  industry  and  eco- 
nomy, had  lived  very  respectably.  He 
was  a  woodsawyer,  and  belonged  to  a 
society  of  this  profession,  in  which  the 
members  deposited  25  cents  per  week. 
From  this  fund  there  was  allowed  him 
during  his  illness  §2  50  per  week,  and 
the  sum  of  twenty  dollars  was  given  for 
his  funeral  expenses.  Institutions  of  this 
kind,  by  which  the  poor  are  supported 
by  their  own  charity,  are  free  from  the 
objections  that  apply  with  so  much  force 
to  almost  all  the  relief  from  the  benevo- 
lence of  others.  The  society  walked  to 
the  grave,  and  were  followed  by  many 
whos^  dress  was  comfortable,  and  whose 
appearance  was  neat. 

When  we  entered  the  burial  ground 
of  Bethel  church,  they  commenced  sing- 
ing a  hymn  appropriate  to  the  occasion, 
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>vluc(i  was  continued  round  the  grave, 
and  had  a  very  solemn  and  impressive 
effect.  When  it  was  finished,  the  preach- 
er (  a  "coloured"  man)  delivered  a  dis- 
course. As  might  have  been  expected, 
it  was  full  of  errors  of  language,  but  the 
Judicrous  effect  of  some  of  them  was  ef- 
fectually counteracted  by  many  strokes 
of  pathos.  In  speaking  of  the  last  mo- 
ments of  the  deceased,  he  expressed  him- 
self with  mucli  feeliuT,  and  I  think  with 
more  delicacy  than  I  have  usually  wit- 
nessed. His  address  to  those  around 
him  was  well  calculated  to"  produce  an 
eiFect  upon  them,  and  appeared  to  do  so. 
One  sentence  I  particularly  remember: 
"  The  greatest  text  is  an  open  sepulchre, 
and  the  loudest  voice  that  can  be  ad- 
dressed to  you  will  soon  be  heard  on  th^ 
b'oards  of  the  coffin !" 

A.  B.  S. 


^tati^tic^. 


BOSTON  BILL  OF  MORTALITY. 

Abstract  of  the  Bill  of  Mortality  for  the  town 
of  Boston,  from  the  31st  December,  1817, 
to  the  31st  December,  1818,  agreeably  to 
the  record  kept  at  the  Health  Office. 

The  deaths  were  caused  by  diseases  and 
casualties,  as  follows ; 


Abscesses 

5 

Brought  over 

543 

Accidental 

1 

Fever  Typhus 

112 

Aneurism 

1 

Fits 

24 

Angina  Pectoris 

5 

Gout 

1 

Apoplexy 

9 

Gravel 

1 

Burns 

2 

Hepatitis 

5 

Cancer 

3 

Hernia 

1 

Casualty 

10 

Haemorrhagia 

4 

Cholera 

3 

Hooping  cough 

2 

Consumption 

138 

Hydrocephalus 

•     4 

Cramp 

1 

Infant  diseases 

156 

Croup 

5 

Inflam.  of  brain 

1 

Cynanche  Maligna     1 

Intemperance 

2 

Debility 

2 

Measles 

1 

Biricases  unknown  246 

Mortification 

4 

Driakingcold  water    2 

Old  age 

32 

Dropsy 

23 

Palsy 

6 

Dispepsy 

12 

Phrenitis 

1 

Drunkenness 

1 

Pleurisy 

3 

Drowned 

12 

Quinsy 

4 

Dysentery 

4 

Rickets 

2 

Dysury 

1 

Scalds 

3 

Tever  Bilious 

7 

Scrofula 

2 

Intermittent 

1 

Spasms 

6 

Inflammatory 

5 

Still  born 

44 

Nervous 

2 

Suicide 

4 

Pulmonic 

36 

Sudden 

12 

Putrid 

1 

Ulcers 

1 

Puerperal 

4 

Total 

971 

Carried  over 

543 

Of   the    foregoing 

Of  the  above  there 

there  were : 

died- 

In  January              71 

s 

.s 

'    February            60 

^ 
3 

s 

March                91 

is 

April                   79 

Under  1  year 

83 

89 

May                    78 

From  1  to    2 

49 

49 

June                   83 

2  to    5 

35 

22 

July                    75 

5  to  10 

18 

18 

August              77 

10  to  20 

26 

17 

September        88 

20  to  oO 

58 

52 

October           104 

30  to  40 

57 

56 

November          89 

40  to  50 

60 

49 

December         76 

50  to  60 

51 

38 

60  to  70 

36 

35 

Total    971 

70  to  80 

25 

24 

80  to  90 

9 

11 

90 to  100 

2 

2 

509  462 

509 

Total 

971 

Published  by 

order  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

James  Robinson,  Secretary. 

jll^i^celHanp. 

From  the.  Freeman's  Journal. 

We  have  been  particularly  requested  to  re- 
publish the  following  letter  from  the  late  go- 
vernor M'Kean,  written  but  a  short  time  pre- 
vious to  his  decease. 

DECLARATION  OF  ESTDEPENDENCE. 

Philadelphia,  June  16th,  1817. 
Messrs.  Wm.  M'Corkle  and  Son, 

Gentlemkn — Several  applications  having 
been  recently  made  to  me,  to  state  the  errors 
which  I  liad  observed,  and  often  mentioned, 
in  the  publications  of  the  names  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Continental  Congress,  who  de- 
clared in  favour  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1776 — 
I  have  not,  at  present,  sufficient  health  and 
leisure  to  reply  severally  to  each  apphcation. 
There  can  be  but  one  correct  statement  of 
facts :  one  public  statement,  therefore,  through 
the  press,  will  serve  the  purpose  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  have  made  the  request,  and  may 
also  give  satisfaction  to  the  minds  of  othcs, 
M'ho  have  turned  their  thoughts  upon  the 
subject.  If  I  am  correct  in  my  statement,  it 
may  be  of  use  to  future  historians;  if  not,  my 
errors  can  be  readily  corrected.  I  wish,  there- 
fore, by  means  of  your  paper,  to  make  the 
following-  statement  of  the  facts  within  my 
knowledge,  relative  to  the  subject  of  inquiiy. 

On  Monday,  the  first  day  of  July,  1776,  the 
arguments  in  Congress  for  and  against  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  having  been  ex- 
hausted, and  the  measure  fully  considered, 
the  Congress  resolved  itself  into  a  committee 
of  the  whole ;  the  question  was  put  by  the 
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chairman,  and  all  the  States  voted  in  the  af- 
firmative except  Pennsylvania,  which  was  in 
'  the  negative,  and  Delaware,  which  was  equal- 
ly divided.  Pennsylvania,  at  tliat  time,  had 
seven  members,  viz.  John  Morton,  Benjamin 
Fi-ankhn,  James  Wilson,  John  Dickinson,  Ro- 
bert Morris,  Thomas  Willing,  and  Charles 
Humphreys.  All  were  present  on  the  first  of 
July,  and  the  three  first  named  voted  for  the 
Declaralion  of  Independence,  the  remaining 
four  against  it.  The  state  of  Delaware  had 
three  members,  C3esar  Rodney,  George  Read, 
and  myself.  George  Read,  and  I,  were  pre- 
sent. I  voted  for  it,  George  Read  against  it. 
When  the  president  resumed  the  chair,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  whole  made 
his  report,  which  was  not  acted  upon  until 
Thursday,  the  4th  of  July.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  had  written  to  press  the  attention  of  Caesar 
Rodney,  the  third  delegate  from  Delaware, 
who  appeared  early  on  that  day  at  the  State 
House,  in  this  place.  When  the  Congress  as- 
sembled, the  question  was  put  on  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  the  whole,  and  approved 
by  every  State.  Of  the  members  from  Penn- 
sylvania, the  three  first,  as  before,  voted  in 
the  affirmative,  and  the  two  last  in  the  nega- 
tive. John  Dickinson  and  Robert  Morris  were 
not  present,  and  did  not  take  their  seats  on 
that  day.  Csesar  Rodney,  for  the  state  of  De- 
laware, voted  with  me  in  the  affirmative,  and 
George  Read  in  the  negative. 

Some  months  after  this,  I  saw  printed  pub- 
lications of  the  names  of  those  gentlemen,  who 
had,  as  it  was  said,  voted  for  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  observed,  that  my  own 
name  was  omitted.  I  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised at,  nor  could  I  account  for  the  omis- 
sion; because  I  knew  that  on  the  24th  of 
June  preceding,  the  deputies  from  the  com- 
mittees of  Pennsylvania,  assembled  in  provin- 
cial conference,  held  at  the  Carpenter's  Hall, 
Philadelphia,  which  had  met  on  the  18th,  and 
chosen  me  their  president,  had  unanimously 
declared  their  willingness  to  concur  in  a  vote 
of  the  Congress,  declaring  the  United  Colo- 
nies free  and  independent  states,  and  had  or- 
dered their  declaration  to  be  signed,  and  their 
president  to  dehver  it  in  to  Congress,  which 
accordingly  I  did  the  day  following:  I  knew 
also  that  a  regiment  of  associators,  of  vi'hich  I 
was  colonel,  had,  at  the  end  of  May  before, 
unanimously  made  the  same  declaration. — 
These  circumstances  were  mentioned,  at  the 
time,  to  gentlemen  of  my  acquaintance.  The 
error  remained  uncorrected  till  the  year  1781, 
when  I  was  appointed  to  publish  the  laws  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  which  1  prefixed  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  and  inserted  my  own 
name,  with  the  names  of  my  colleagues.  Af- 
terWcirds,  in  1797,  when  the  late  A.  J.  Dallas, 
esq.  then  secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  was 
appointed  to  publish  an  (jdition  of  the  laws, 
on  comparing  the  names  pubhshed  as  sub- 
scribed to  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
he  observed  a  variance,  and  the  omission,  in 
some  publications,  of  the  name  of  Thomas 
M'Kean ;  having  procured  a  certificate  from 
the  secretary  of  state,  that  the  name  of  Tho- 


mas l^I'Kean  'was  affixed  in  his  own  hand- 
writing to  the  original  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, though  omitted  in  the  journals  ol 
Congress ;  Mr.  Dallas  then  requested  an  ex- 
planation of  this  circumstance  from  me,  and 
from  my  answer  to  this  application,  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  were  taken  and  published  by 
Mr.  Dallas,  in  the  appendix  to  the  first  vo 
lume  of  his  edition  of  the  laws. 

"  For  several  years  ])ast  I  have  been  taught 
to  think  less  unfavourably  of  scepticism  than 
formerly.  So  many  things  have  been  misre- 
presented,  misstated,  and  erroneously  printed 
(with  seeming  authenticity)  under  my  owr, 
eye,  as  in  my  opinion  to  render  those  whc' 
doubt  of  every  vhing,  not  altogether  inex- 
cusable. The  publication  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1776, 
as  printed  in  the  journals  of  Congress,  vol.  2, 
page  242,  he.  and  also  in  the  acts  of  most 
public  bodies  since,  so  far  as  respects  the 
names  of  the  delegates  or  deputies  who  made 
that  declaration,  has  led  to  the  above  reflec- 
tion. By  the  printed  publications  referred  to, 
it  would  appear  as  if  the  fifty -five  gentlemen, 
whose  names  are  there  printed,  and  none 
other,  were  on  that  day  personally  present  in 
Congress,  and  assenting  to  the  declaration , 
whereas  the  truth  is  otherwise.  The  follow- 
ing gentlemen  were  not  members  on  the  4th 
of  July,  1776,  namely,  Matthew  Thornton, 
Benjamin  Rush,  George  Clymer,  James  Smith, 
George  Taylor,  and  George  Ross,  esquires. 
The  five  last  named  were  not  chosen  dele-' 
gates  until  the  20th  of  that  month;  the  first, 
not  until  the  12th  day  of  September  follow- 
ing, nor  did  he  take  his  seat  in  Congress,  un- 
til the  4th  of  November,  which  was  four 
months  after.  The  journals  of  Congress,  vol. 
2d,  pages  277  and  442,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Assembly  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  page 
53,  and  of  the  General  Assembly  of  New 
Hampshire,  establish  these  facts.  Although 
the  SIX  gentlemen  named,  had  been  very  ac- 
tive in  the  American  cause,  and  some  of  them, 
to  my  own  knowledge,  warmly  in  favour  of 
its  independence,  previous  to  the  day  on 
which  it  was  declared,  yet  I  personally  know 
that  none  of  them  were  in  Congress  on  that 
day. 

"  Modesty  should  not  rob  any  man  of  his 
just  honour,  when  by  that  honour,  his  modesty 
cannot  be  offended.  My  name  is  not  in  the 
printed  journals  of  Congress,  as  a  party  to 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  this, 
like  an  error  in  the  first  concoction,  has  vi- 
tiated most  of  the  subsequent  publications, 
and  yet  the  fact  is,  that  I  was  then  a  member 
of  Congress  for  the  state  of  Delaware,  was 
personally  present  in  Congress,  and  voted  in 
favour  of  independence  on  the  4th  day  of 
July,  1776,  and  signed  the  Declaration,  after 
it  had  been  engrossed  on  parchment,  where 
my  name,  in  my  own  hand  writing,  still  ap- 
pears. Henry  Wisner,  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  was  also  in  Congress,  and  voted  for  in- 
dependence. 

"I  do  not  know  how  the  misstatement  in 
the  printed  journals  has  happened.    The  ma- 
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nuscript /)i<W/c  journal  has  no  names  annexed 
t'j  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  nor  has 
the  secret  journal;  but  it  appears  by  the  lat- 
ter, that  on  the  19th  day  of  July,  1776,  the 
Congress  directed  that  it  should  be  engrossed 
on  parchment,  and  signed  by  evert/  member, 
and  that  it  was  so  produced  on  the  2d  of  Au- 
gust, and  sig'ned.  This  is  interlined  in  the 
secret  journal,  in  the  hand  writing  of  Charles 
'I'homjison,  esq.  the  secretary.  The  present 
secretary  of  state  of  the  United  States,  and 
myself,  "have  lately  inspected  the  journals, 
and  seen  this.  The  journal  was  first  printed 
by  Mr.  John  Dunlap,  in  1778,  and  probably, 
'copies,  with  the  names  then  Signed  to  it, 
were  printed  in  August,  1776,  and  that  Mr. 
Dunlap  printed  the  names  from  one  of  tliem." 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

THOS.  M'KEAN. 


Philadelphia,  January  30. 

The  National  Intelligencer  of  the  23d 
inst.  states,  that  Col.  Trumbull's  Painting 
was  exhibiting  in  this  city,  "  in  the  very 
room,  where,  more  than  forty  years  ago, 
that  most  important  subject  'vvas  consi- 
dered and  adopted."  We  regret  that 
this  is  not  exactly  correct.  Congress  sat 
in  the^eastern,  and  the  picture  was  exhi- 
bited in  the  western  room  of  the  old 
State  House.  A  few  months  ago,  that 
venerable  apartment  underwent  altera- 
tions and  repairs,  which  made  it  more 
convenient  for  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, but  disfigured  that  ancient  appear- 
ance which  should  have  been  preserved 
as  long  as  it  would  last. 

We  have  heard  of  an  American  gen- 
tleman who  purchased  an  antique  dug 
from  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum.  It  was 
a  head  of  Cleopatra,  and  was  set  in  massy 
gold.  The  setting  was  not  very  fashion- 
able, and  the  gentleman  had  it  taken  off, 
and  affixed  the  stone  to  a  very  handsome 
watch  seal. 


FROM  THE  NATIONAI.  INTtLLIQENCEH. 

STATE  OF  THE  INDIAN  TRIBES. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
t/ie  United  States,  in  Cong'ress  assembled  : 

The  memorial  of  the  representatives 
of  the  religious  society  of  Friends  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
and  the  eastern  parts  of  Maryland,  res- 
pectfully sheweth — 


That,  from  the  period  of  the  emigra- 
tion of  our  ancestors  to  this  country,  a 
tender  concern  hath  been  cherished  and 
promoted  among  us,  for  the  instruction 
and  civilization  of  the  Indian  natives, 
endeavouring,  as  occasions  presented, 
to  manifest  the  grateful  sense  we  enter- 
tained, of  the  truly  hospitable  reception 
and  generous  treatment  they  extended 
to  those  early  settlers  of  this,  then  a  wil- 
derness land. 

Viewing  them  as  a  class  of  fellow  men, 
whose  neglected  and  untutored  state 
formed  strong  claims  upon  the  sympa- 
thy, charity,  and  forbearance  of  the 
white  inhabitants,  our  desires  for  their 
welfare  have  been ,  unabated ;  and,  for 
many  years,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
executive  department,  we  have  been  en- 
gaged in  exertions  to  introduce,  more 
particularly  amongst  those  nations  on 
the  north  western  frontier,  such  a  know- 
ledge of  agriculture,  and  some  of  the 
most  necessary  mechanic  arts,  as  would 
enable  them  to  procure  ample  supplies 
for  their  comfortable  subsistence,  and 
gradually  prepare  them  for  becoming 
useful  citizens  ;  towards  which  they  are 
advancing  with  encouraging  success:— 
Therefore,  from  long  experience,  we 
can  confidently  state,  that  they  are  a 
people  whose  perceptions  are  strong, 
lively,  and  susceptible  of  great  improve- 
ment. 

With  deep  concern,  we  have  observed 
a  disposition  -spreading  in  the  United 
States,  to  consider  them  as  an  incum- 
brance in  the  community,  and  their  re- 
sidence within  our  boi-ders  as  an  ob- 
struction to  the  progressive  improve- 
ments and  wpulence  of  the  nation.  Hence 
it  is,  that  some,  through  alluring  pros- 
pects, calculated  for  tlie  increase  of  pri- 
vate emolument,  seek  to  evade  or  lay 
waste  the  salutary  restrictions  which 
have  been  wisely  provided  for  the  regu- 
lation of  trade,  and  to  prevent  the  free 
introduction  of  ardent  spirits  among 
them ;  which,  if  they  should  effect,  would, 
we  believe,  though  gradually,  yet  ulti- 
mately, produce  their  entire  extinction. 
The  preservation  and  existence  of  na- 
tions and  governments,  however  exalted 
in  the  scale  of  power,  must  depend  upon 
the  providence  of  the  Almighty;  but 
when  prompted  by  ambition,  a  thirst 
for  aggrandizement,  they  have  swerved 
from  the  principles  of  righteousness  and 
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justice,  in  the  acquisition  of  territory, 
the  enlargement  of  empire — ^history  fur- 
nishes ample  testimony,  that  tliis  abuse 
of  power  hath  been  displeasing  in  the 
sight  of  Heaven,  and  brought  heavy  ca- 
lamities upon  them.  We  feel  for  our 
country,  and  sincerely  desire  its  real 
prosperity;  but,  when  we  behold  the 
original  proprietors  of  the  land,  once  an 

independent,    powerful    people now 

greatly  diminished,  and  rendered  so  far 
destitute  and  helpless,  as  to  be  almost 
reduced  to  a  dependence  upon  the  will 
of  the  government,  whether  tkey  shall 
remain  upon  the  soil  endeared  to  them 
as  the  inheritance  of  their  forefathers,  or 
be  removed  to  the  deep  recesses  of  the 
western  wilderness ;  we  are  impressed 
with  serious  considerations,  and  earnest- 
ly intreat  that  Congress,  as  guardians  of 
the  common  weal,  may,  in  all  its  deli- 
berations and  conclusions,  respecting 
this  afflicted  people,  espouse  the  cause 
of  humanity,  justice,  and  christian  bene- 
ficence ;  protect  them  in  the  peaceable 
possession  of  their  rights ;  and  extend  a 
fostering  hand  for  their  advancement  to 
the  knowledge  of  obtaining,  and  com- 
fortably enjoying,  the  means  of  civilized 
life.  Thus  the  genius  and  strength  of 
intellect  with  which  they  are  endowed, 
may  be  gradually  matured,  and  benefi- 
cially directed  towards  increasing  the 
productions  and  natural  resources  of  our 
country ;  and  the  nation  would  be  con- 
soled with  the  happy  reflection,  that  its 
conduct  towards  those  aborigines  hath 
accorded  with  the  injunction  of  our  bles- 
sed Lord,  "all  things  whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 
even  so  to  them." 

Signed,  on  behalf  of  a  meeting  of  the 
representatives  of  the  religious  society 
aforesaid,  held  in  Philadelphia,  the  first 
day  of  the  1st  month,  1819. 

JoNA.  Evans,  Clerk. 


JVorth  Carolina. 

We  mentioned  that  the  legislature,  at 
their  last  session,  had  adopted  liberal 
measures  in  respect  to  internal  improve- 
ment, &c.  One  other  act  deserves  no- 
tice, as  marking  the  progress  of  intelli- 
gence: it  is  an  act  giving  to  slaves  the 
same  privilege  which  is  enjoyed  by  free- 
men of  chaUenging  jurors.    A  tax  of 


ten  dollars  is  also  imposed  on  every 
negro  transported  through  the  state- 


From  the  J^l'orth  American  Review,  JVo.  22. 

PROFESSOR  EBELING'S  LIBRARY. 

[The  following  are  the  proceedings  of  the 
Corporation  of  Harvard  College,  relative 
to  the  donation  recently  made  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  this  valuable  library.  We  sub- 
join a'brief  account  of  the  collection.] 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows of  Harvard  College,  June  26,  1818: 
The  President  laid  before  the  board  a 
letter  from  the  Hon.  Israel  Thorndike, 
of  Boston,  of  the  following  tenor,  viz. 

"Dear  Sir — Having  been  informed, 
some  time  since,  that  the  late  Professor 
Ebeling,  of  Hamburgh,  had  left  a  very 
extensive  and  valuable  library,  contain- 
ing many  volumes,  maps  and  charts,  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  be  useful  in  the  Uni-  ' 
ted  States.  I  determined  upon  purchas- 
ing it,  provided  it  could  be  obtained  at 
a  fair  price,  considering  its  intrinsic 
worth,  and  to  present  it  to  the  Univer-* 
sity  at  Cambridge,  as  a  mark  of  the  great 
esteem  I  feel  for  those  who  compose  the 
government  of  that  seminary,  and  of  ve- 
neration for  its  great  antiquity  and  use- 
fulness. You  will  perceive  by  the  en- 
closed letters  and  copies,  that  this  ob- 
ject has  been  effected,  and  that  orders 
have  been  given  for  the  shipment  to  the 
United  States  for  account  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

"  I  have  to  request  that  your  corpora- 
tion will  be  pleased  to  accept  this  libra- 
ry, with  my  best  wishes  that  it  may  be 
found  conducive  to  the  great  end  we 
all  have  in  view — the  extension  of  know- 
ledge in  our  country. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  with  respect  and  es- 
teem, your  obedient  servant." 

Whereupon  it  was  voted : 

That  the  corporation  most  gratefully 
accept  this  donation  to  the  University. 
They  beg  leave  to  express  to  the  donor 
their  high  gratification  in  this  act  of  mu- 
nificence, which  entitles  him  to  the  res- 
pect and  gratitude  of  present  and  future 
times ;  which  is  the  means  of  keeping  to- 
gether a  rich  mass  of  materials  for  illus- 
trating the  history,  circumstances,  and 
resources  of  our  country;  which  indi- 
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rates  a  becoming  participation  in  the 
views  and  sense  of  the  services  of  a  dis- 
tinguished professor  and  excellent  man, 
abroad,  who  employed  the  greatest  part 
of  a  long  life  in  researches  and  labours 
relating  to  America ;  and  which  makes 
a  peculiarly  valuable  and  interesting 
addition  to  the  apparatus  possessed  by 
the  University  for  cultivating  the  record- 
ing sciences,  and  for  acquiring  and  dif- 
fusing a  knowledge  of  our  country,  and 
of  the  new  world  in  general. 

The  corporation  take  satisfaction  in 
this  generous  gift,  not  only  on  account 
of  its  intrinsic  worth,  but  also  as  it  pre- 
sents another  instance  in  which  good 
learning  receives  that  individual  patron- 
age from  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  society,  the  endowments  of  litera- 
ture must  principally  flow ; — an  example 
of  favour  to  the  interests  of  lettered 
knowledge,  which  they  trust  will  con- 
tribute to  preserve  and  promote  among 
the  reflecting  and  patriotic,  blessed  with 
opulence,  a  worthy  emulation  in  assist- 
ing the  intellectual  advancement  of  our 
state  and  nation,  and  augmenting  the 
usefulness  and  renown  of  our  ancient 
and  cherished  University. 

Voted :— That  the  President,  Hon.  J. 
Davis,  and  Hon.  J.  Phillips,  be  a  com- 
mittee to  communicate  to  Mr.  Thorn- 
dike  these  proceedings  of  ihe  corpora- 
tion ;  and  to  take  such  order  in  regard 
to  the  reception  and  disposition  of  this 
property  as  shall  appear  expedient  and 
proper. 

[j^ttest,'] 

JohnT.  KiRKLAND,  President 

We  have  been  favoured  with  the  sight 
of  the  catalogue  of  the  American  Libra- 
ry of  the  celebrated  Chr.  Dan.  Ebeling, 
Professor  of  History,  at  Hamburgh,  which 
one  of  our  distinguished  citizens  has  late- 
ly presented  to  Harvard  College.  This 
library,  collected  with  the  greatest  care 
and  expense,  by  the  unwearied  labour  of 
fifty  years,  contains  above,  three  thou- 
sand volumes,  of  which  six  hundred  and 
one  are  folios,  including  three  hundred 
and  fifty-two  volumes  of  newspapers, 
printed  in  this  country,  three  hundred 
and  forty-one  quartos,  and  two  thousand 
and  ninety  octavos  and  smaller  books. 

The  plan  of  the  catalogue  is  analyti- 
cal— the  Index  exhibiting ^rsf,  the  col- 
lections of  writers  on  America,  next 


the  history  before  Columbus,  then  the 
authors,  who  treat  of  America  in  gene- 
ral,— 1.  Columbus,  Vesputius,  &,c. ;  2. 
books  of  general  history  and  geograpliy  ; 
3.  of  general  geography  ;  4.  history  and 
origin  of  the  Indians ;  5.  history,  eccle- 
siastical ;  6. literary ;  7. natu- 
ral ;  8.  commodities  and  discommodities, 
derived  from  America.  Then  follow  the 
works  that  treat  of  the  grand  divisions 
of  America:  1.  North,  in  general;  2. 
South,  in  general ;  3.  Islands.  The  next 
division,  which  is  very  copious,  embra- 
cing above  three  hundred  volumes  on 
the  Spanish  Colonies, is  thus  subdivided: 
1.  Mexico,  2.  California,  3.  Florida,  4. 
Terra  Firma,  5.  Venezuela,  Caraccas, 
&c.  6.  Guiana,  Oronoco  and  the  river  of 
the  Amazons,  7.  Peru,  8.  Chili  and  Pa- 
tagonia, 9.  Paraguay  and  Buenos  Ayres, 
10.  ecclesiastical  history,  11. lite- 
rary, 12. natural,  13.  geographical 

descriptions,  further  subdivided  into 
nine  parts,  14.  statistics,  15.  of  the  ge- 
nius, &c.  of  the  natives.  The  Portu- 
guese colonies  stand  next,  under  these 
heads:    1.  history  and  descriptions,    2r 

history  ecclesiastical,    3. natural, 

4. of  distinct  Captaincies,  5.  sta- 
tistics, 6.  history  of  the  natives.  The 
French  follow ;  then  the  Danish,  occupy- 
ing twenty-one  volumes, — then  the  Swe- 
dish, then  the  Russian,  occupying  three 
volumes ;  and  the  Dutch,  thirty.  The 
English  colonies,  which  succeed,  have 
contributed,  of  course,  much  wealth  to 
this  collection.  Tlie  West  India  islands, 
belonging  to  all  nations,  occupy  a  large 
division,  the  last  in  the  catalogue. 

The  chief  labour  of  the  Professor, 
however,  was  evidently  bestowed  on  the 
collection  of  works  relative  to  our  part 
of  the  continent; — the  books  in  which 
the  United  States  generally  are  treated 
of,  being  first  exhibited  by  the  index, — 
next,  the  principal  subjects  of  inquiry, 
under  six  classes,  with  divisions  too  nu- 
merous to  be  here  stated,  comprise  all 
the  information  printed  by  foreigners  or 
residents. 

That  every  thing  we  could  desire  will 
be  found  in  this  American  library,  would 
be  too  much  to  declare ;  but  the  degree 
of  its  completeness  may  be  estimated 
from  this  fact,  that  several  books,  pub- 
lished in  England  or  here,  of  which  no 
antiquary  could  find  a  copy  in  either 
country,'  are  now  restored  to  us.   These 
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indeed  are  little  more  than  curious,  and 
by  most  men  would  be  thought  of  little 
worth.  But  the  works  of  great  learning, 
research,  and  cost,  which  all  languages 
have  bestowed  so  liberally  on  America, 
contained  in  this  collection,  we  may  un- 
hesitatingly affirm,  could  be  found  in  no 
other  single  library  in  the  world.  The 
Athenaeum  in  Boston  has  probably  many 
fine  works  of  less  rarity,  which  the  Ger- 
man professor  had  failed  to  acquire;  and 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
contains  no  small  number  of  curious 
tracts,  which  would  by  him  have  been 
sought  in  vain, — but  this  library  exhibits 
double  or  treble  the  quantity  of  books  re- 
lating to  America,  in  which  those  inva- 
luable depositories  are  deficient.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  most  liberal  foundation 
for  a  Bibliotheca  Americana,  in  the  most 
extensive  sense  of  the  phrase,  will  sti- 
mulate the  present  age  and  posterity  to 
supply  whatever  enlargement  the  super- 
structure may  admit.  The  immense 
mass  of  authorities  can  never  be  em- 
ployed and  improved  by  a  single  scho- 
lar, but  must  be  divided,  like  the  mate- 
rials of  commerce,  by  a  philosophical 
partition  among  many  labourers.  The 
exertions  of  Professor  Ebeling  in  col- 
lecting this  library — which  was,  and 
would  have  continued,  an  extraor4inary 
or  an  unrivalled  one  in  Europe — were 
well  known  ;  and  the  munificence  of  Mr. 
Thorndike,  by  which  this  intellectual 
treasure  is  secured  to  Cambridge  for- 
ever, may  be  further  appreciated  by  the 
general  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  his 
competitor  for  the  purchase  was  the  king 
of  Prussia. 


From  the  JYational  Intelligencer. 
VALUABLE  DISCOVERY. 

A  gentleman,  now  in  our  city,  has  re- 
cently engaged  with  a  few  associates,  in 
exploring  the  Cobalt  mines,  in  Chatham 
county,  Connecticut.  The  results,  ac- 
cording to  present  signs  and  appearances, 
are  so  highly  flattering  as  to  give  the  pro- 
prietors every  reason  to  expect  that  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  this  valuable  mine- 
ral can  be  taken  from  the  mines  annu- 
ally, as  would  supply  the  porcelain  and 
linen  manufactories  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  on  much  more  reasonable  terms 


than  they>are  now  furnished  by  Sweden 
and  Germany.  The  Chinese,  who  now 
receive  annually  a  highly  valued  oxide  of 
Cobalt  ore,  called  Azure,  from  the  crown 
mines  of  Poland,  for  their  china-ware 
manufactories,  can  be  supplied  from  this 
country  more  directly, and  on  more  rea- 
sonable terms;  this  will, in  some  degree, 
serve  as  a  substitute  for  specie,  in  our 
trade  with  that  country.  This  gentle- 
man is  pursuing  his  valuable  and  useful 
researches  into  the  mineral  resources  of 
the  country,  and  will  propose  to  Con- 
gress, this  session,  to  explore  the  copper 
mines  of  Lake  Superior,  with  whicli  he 
is  somewhat  acquainted,  thereby  ascer- 
taining if  that  highly  useful  and  neces- 
sary metal  in  the  arts  of  commerce, 
can  be  obtained  within  the  bosom  of  pur 
own  territories  ;  if  so,  it  will  relieve  us 
from  foreign  dependence  in  this  respect. 

Late  accounts  from  England,  received 
in  this  city,  state,  that  numbers  of  En- 
glishmen, with  their  families,  are  pre- 
paring themselves  to  come  out  to  Birk- 
beck's  Illinois  settlement,  next  spring; 
amongst  whom  some  are  said  to  be  very 
wealthy.  An  individual  is  named,  who 
purposes  bringing  along  with  him  20,000 
pounds  sterling;  another  5000,  &c.  The 
preference  given  to  Illinois  by  these  per- 
sons about  to  emigrate,  is  thought  to  be 
owing  to  Birkbeck's  letters  from  tlience, 
lately  published  in  tlngland,  giving  an 
account  of  that  territory.  Their  circu- 
lation has  been  very  general,  and  near- 
ly 800  pounds  are  said  to  have  been 
cleared  by  their  sale. — Wash.  Gazette. 


DISTRACTED  STATE  OF  ITALY. 

A  great  portion  of  Italy  is  again  in- 
fested by  §angs  of  robbers,  now  called 
Brigands,  in  former  times  Condatori,  of 
whom  a  correct  idea  may  be  formed  by 
those  who  have  read  Mrs.  Radclifie's  ce- 
lebrated romance,  entitled  "The  Myste- 
ries of  Udolpho."  Ever  since  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  Goths  into  Italy,  and  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire,  that  fine  country 
has  been  unhappily  divided  and  subdi- 
vided into  a  variety  of  petty  states  and 
districts,  each  of  them  hostile  to  the 
other,  and  all  of  them  enveloped  in  gross 
superstition  as  to  religion,  and  uribvund- 
ed  licentiousness. as  to  morals.  Tlie  bet- 
ter sorts  of  people  now  lament  the  fall 
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of  Napoleon :  if  he  had  been  permitted 
to  continue  his  sway  over  that  famous 
country  for  another  twenty  years,  he 
would,  by  his  powerful  arm,  have  united 
the  discoidant  materials,  and  brought 
Italy  back  to  its  former  strength  and  re- 
spectability. 

The  territories  of  the  church  and  of 
Naples  are  particularly  infested  by  those 
Brigands,  who  rob  and  often  murder  tra- 
vellers. His  holiness,  the  Pope,  exerts 
all  his  power  to  check  these  enormities, 
but  in  vain ;  his  anathemas  have  lost 
their  former  influence  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  the  month  of  August  last,  a 
party  of  the  Pope's  troops  went  to  sup- 
press a  party  of  the  Brigands,  at  a  place 
called  Frosinare;  but,  falling  into  an  am- 
buscade laid  by  Cesaris,  a  noted  leader 
of  the  freebooters,  the  commanders  were 
killed,  and  the  troops  put  to  flight:  the 
Brigands  then  proceeded  to  Prosedi, 
broke  open  the  prison,  and  murdered  a 
number  of  men,  women,  and  children. 
Censor. 


From  the  St.  Louis  Enquirer. 

NORTH  WESTERN  INDIANS. 

That  the  expedition  to  the  moutli  of 
the  Yellow  Stone  will  eventuate  in  pro- 
ducing a  war  v/ith  the  Indians,  bordering 
on  the  Missouri,  and  contiguous  to  the 
settlement  intended  to  be  established,  is 
an  opinion  entertained  by  many.  And 
indeed  were  we  to  draw  conclusions  from 
analogy,  and  the  past — from  the  uniform 
custom  of  all  ages,  whether  civilized  or 
barbarous,  who  have  always  viewed  with 
a  jealous  eye  the  encroachments  of  a 
contiguous  power — from  the  undue  in- 
fluence possessed  by  the  British  traders 
over  the  minds  of  the  Indians,  this  opi- 
nion seems  to  attach  to  itself  a  more  im- 
posing grade  of  probability  than  is  ordi- 
narily given  to  conjecture.  What  is  con- 
jecture now  will  probably  one  day  be 
history,  and  perchance  the  prairies  of  the 
Missouri  will  be  as  famous  in  history  as 
the  plains  of  the  Alabama. 

Government,  we  understand,  has  or- 
dered two  regiments  to  this  place; — 
one  to  ascend  the  Mississippi  as  far 
as  Praire-dU'Chien,  the  other  most 
probably  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow 
Stone.  These  measures,  while  they 
'jvince  a  forecast  of  character  highly 


creditable  to  secretary  Calhoun,  also 
shew  the  apprehensions  of  government. 
In  attacking  a  hunting  party  of  the  Yel- 
low Stone  detachment,  and  other  evi- 
dences of  hostility,  the  Indians  have 
given  a  prologue  to  the  great  drama  they 
intend  to  act,  and,  if  perchance  the  ge- 
nius of  a  Tecumseh  should  breathe  its 
counterpart  in  the  soul  of  some  high- 
minded  chieftain,  and  excite  him  to  aim 
at  a  coalition  amongst  his  brother  kings, 
they  could  be  enabled  to  raise  a  force 
that  will  require  a  large  portion  of  our 
standing  army  successfully  to  oppose 
them. 

They  have  been  driven  from  the  most 
extreme  east  to  the  westernmost  verge 
of  this  vast  continent — from  the  rising 
towards  the  setting  sun.  For  centuries 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  see  their 
territories  contract  at  the  touch  of  the 
American  people — they  have  seen  their 
numbers,  their  influence,  and  their  pos- 
sessions, dwindle  into  nothing,  and 
themselves,  the  rightful  owners  of  the 
soil,  driven  from  the  resting  place  of 
their  forefathers. 


From  the  Literary  Miscellany. 
PRAYER  BY  VOLTAIRE. 

Not  unto  men,  but  unto  thee,  the  God 
of  all  being,  of  all  worlds,  and  of  all  ages, 
do  I  address  myself;  if  feeble  creatures, 
lost  in  thy  immensity,  and  imperceptible 
to  the  rest  of  the  universe,  may  presume 
to  ask  of  thee  any  thing;  of  thee  who 
hast  given  all ;  of  thee  whose  decrees  are 
unchangeable,  as  they  are  eternal;  con- 
descend to  look  in  pity  on  the  errors 
which  are; inseparable  from  our  nature, 
and  let  them  not  be  to  us  the  ground  of 
calamity.  Thou  hast  not  given  us  hearts 
to  hate  one  another,  nor  hands  to  cut 
each  other's  throats:  grant  that  we  may 
mutually  assist  one  another  to  support 
the  burden  of  a  painful  and  transitory 
life:  let  not  the  little  difierences  between 
the  vestments  that  cover  our  feeble  bo- 
dies, between  our  defective  languages, 
between  our  ridiculous  customs,  between 
our  many  imperfect  laws,  between  our 
many  foolish  opinions,  between  our  seve- 
ral conditions,  so  unequal  in  our  eyes, 
and  so  equal  in  thine ;  let  not  the  many 
little  distinctions  that  denote  the  several 
classes  of  atoms  called  men,  be  signals 
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of  hatred  and  persecution.  May  those 
who  light  up  wax  tapers  at  noon-day  to 
celebrate  thee,  bear  with  those  who  are 
content  with  the  light  of  the  sun  which 
thou  hast  placed  in  the  firmament.  Let 
not  those  who,  to  tell  us  we  must  love 
thee,  cover  their  robes  with  white  linen, 
hold  in  detestation  those  who  tell  us  the 
*ame  thing  in  a  cloak  of  black  woollen. 
May  it  be  the  same  to  adore  thee  in  a 
jargon  formed  from  an  ancient  language, 
or  in  a  jargon  more  modern  May  those 
whose  vesture  is  dyed  with  red  or  with 
purple,  who  rule  over  a  small  parcel  of  a 
small  heap  of  the  mud  of  this  earth,  and 
who  possess  some  round  bits  of  a  certain 
metal,  enjoy  without  pride  what  they 
call  grandeur  and  riches,  and  may  others 
behold  them  without  envy  :  for  thou 
knowest  that  in  these  vanities,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  envied,  nothing  to  be 
proud  of.  May  all  men  remember  that 
they  are  brethren,  and  may  they  abhor 
the  tyranny  that  is  exercised  over  the 
tnind,  as  they  execrate,  the  violence  that 
takes  by  force  the  fruit  of  labour  and 
peaceful  industry.  If  the  scourge  of 
war,  be  necessary,  let  us  not  hate,  let  us 
not  devour  each  other  in  the  midst  of 
peace ;  but  let  us  employ  our  momenta- 
ry existence  in  blessing  equally,  in  a 
thousand  different  languages,  from  Siam 
to  California,  thy  goodness,  wliich  has 
given  us  this  momentary  existence. 


Charleston,  Jan.  14. 
We  yesterday  announced  the  election 
of  Washington  AUston,  esq.  as  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in 
London.  South  Carolina  has  the  honour 
of  producing  this  distinguished  painter : 
he  is  a  native  of  Georgetown,  received  his 
education  at  Harvard  University,  and 
soon  after  he  graduated  embarked  for 
Europe,  where  he  has  perfected  himself 
in  his  profession,  by  studying  in  the  va- 
rious schools  of  England,  France,  and 
Italy.  He  has  lately  risen  to  the  highest 
r^nk  among  the  artists  of  the  old  world. 
In  1813,^  he  received  the  great  premium 
of  200  guineas  for  his  picture  of  the 
Bead  Man  restored  to  Life,  (purchased 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Acjademy  of  Fine 
Arts,)  and  in  1818,  he  received  another 
premium  of  150  guineas  for  his  picture 
of  Uriel  (purchased  by  the  marquis  of 


Stafford).  He  has  now  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Lon- 
don. Mr.  Allston  has  had  two  pupils, 
Mr.  S.  F,  B.  Morse,  and  Mr.  C.  R.  Les- 
lie; both  of  whom  have  received  pre- 
mium  medals  in  London.  Mr.  Allston 
is  now  in  Boston  (Mass.);  Mr.  Morse 
is  in  this  city;  and  Mr.  Leslie  is  still  in 
London,  about  to  return  to  his  native 
country  in  the  spring. 

It  is  stated  in  a  late  London  paper, 
that  twenty  or  thirty  persons  lately  ex- 
chequered  for  selling  sloe  leaves  for  tea, 
and  counterfeit  coffee,  have  taken  their 
departure  for  the  United  States. 

Lady  Morgan  has  recently  brought  out 
on  thre  Dublin  stage  a  comedy  called 
"  The  Irishwoman,"  replete  with  origi- 
nality of  conception  and  humorous  dia- 
logue. It  met  with  the  most  decided 
success.  Her  national  novel,  called 
"Florence  Macarthy"  was  expected  to 
be  published  in  all  December  last  in 
London. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Penn- 
sylvania on  the  8th  inst.  by  Mr.  Hill. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  amend- 
ment be  proposed  to  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  viz.  Congress  shall 
make  no  law  to  erect  or  incorporate  any 
bank  or  other  monied  institution,  except 
within  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 
every  bank  or  other  monied  institution 
which  shall  be  established  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Congress,  shall,  together  with  its 
branches,  and  offices  of  discount  and  de- 
posit, be  confined  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 


A  bill  has  been  reported  in  the  Senate 
of  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  to  pre- 
vent the  passing  of  bank  notes  within 
that  state,  at  a  rate  below  their  nominal 
value,  and  imposes  a  fine  of  treble  the 
amount  of  the  note,  on  any  person  who 
attempts  to  pass  or  take  a  note  below  its 
nominal  value. 

DIED— on  the  26th  ult.  in  Orange 
County  Jail,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Matthew  M'Ken- 
ny,  between  60  and  70  years  of  age.  He 
had  been  in  Ulster  and  Orange  County 
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jiiil  about  thirty  years  for  a  single  debt. 
The  debt  was  at  first  small,  and  he  has 
been  a  man  of  considerable  property  du- 
ring a  part  of  the  above  period;  but  of 
late  his  children  have  had  possession, 
and  he  has  been  suffered  to  linger  out 
his  last  days  in  close  confinement  in  a 
loathsome  jail. 


fnmk  ^ffait^. 


Tiiteifei\t\\  Congress. 

SECOND  SESSIOlf. 

SENATE. 

Jari.  18. — The  assent  of  Congress  was  asked 
to  two  acts  of  the  legislature  of  North  Caro- 
lina for  improving  the  navigation  of  certain 
rivers. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

The  debate  on  the  Seminole  war  which 
commenced  on  Monday  the  18th,  is  still  con- 
tinued. It  is  conducted  with  more  calmness 
and  moderation  than  was  expected,  from  the 
high  excitement  that  the  subject  has  created. 

Gen.  Jackson  arrived  at  Washington  on  the 
23d  inst. 

The  debate  excites  great  interest;  the  floor 
and  gallery  of  the  house  are  very  much  crowd- 
ed— "  more  so,"  says  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer, "  than  we  have  ever  seen  them." 

Jan.  19. — Mr.  Trimble  offered  for  consider- 
ation, a  I'esolution  calling  on  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  to  show  cause  why  the  charter 
shall  not  be  declared  forfeited.  He  said  it 
was  the  duty  of  Congress  to  prevent  any  sus- 
pense of  public  opinion,  which  might  be  inju- 
rious; by  declaring  at  once  that  the  charter 
was  forfeited,  or  by  adopting  some  measure 
to  restore  the  public  confidence  in  the  bank. 

The  House  refused  now  to  consider  the  re- 
solution. 

Jan.  21. — A  petition  was  received  from  sun- 
dry inhabitants  of  the  territory  of  Missouri, 
praying  for  a  separate  territorial  government 
by  the  name  of  the  territory  of  Arkansas. 

Ja?i.  25. — The  committee  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  fixing  a  standard 
of  weights  and  measures,  &c.  jnade  a  detailed 
report. 


The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  Stages  to 
the  Mtnister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Umted 
States  to  Spain,  at  Madrid.  (JVb.  7.) 

(Concluded  from  p.  80.) 

Arbuthnot,   nevertheless,   persisted ;   and 
while  he  was  deluding  the  wretched  Indians 


■^with  the  promise  of  support  from 
XLIX.]  England,  he  was  writing  letters  for 

b.  them  to  the  British  minister  in  the 

c.  United  States,  to  governor  Cameron 

d.  of  New  Providence,  to  colonel  Ni- 

e.  cholls  to  be  laid  before  the  British 

f.  government:  and  even  to  the  Spa- 
nish governor  of  St.  Augustine,  and  the  go- 
vernor  general  of  the  Havana,  soliciting,  in 
all  quarters,  aid  and  support,  arms  and  am- 
munition, for  the  Indians,  against  the  United 
States;  bewailing  the  destruction  of  the  Ne- 
gro Fort,  and  charging  the  British  govern- 
ment with  having  drawn  the  Indians  into  war 
with  the  United  States,  and  deserting  them 
after  the  peace. 

You  will  remark  among  the  papers  pro- 
XLIX.  No.  1.]  duced  on  his  trial,  a  power  of 
attorney,  dated  17th  June,  1617,  given  him 
by  twelve  Indians,  partly  of  Florida,  and  part- 
ly of  the  fugitive  outlaws  from  the  United 
States.  He  states  that  this  power,  and  his  in- 
structions, were,  to  memorlaUze  the  British 
government,  and  the  governor  general  of  the 
Havana.  These  papers  are  not  only  substan- 
tially proved,  as  of  his  hand  writing,  on  the 
[Compare  XLVII.  a.     trial,  but  in  the  daily 

and  XLIX.  b.]  newspapers  of  London, 

of  the  24th'  and  25th  of  August  last,  his  letter 
XLVII.  c]  to  Nlcholls  is  published,  (some- 
[Compare  XLVH.  c.     what  garbled,)  with  a 

and  XLIX.  No.  1.]  copy  of  Hambly's  above 
mentioned  letter  to  liim,  and  a  reference  to 
this  Indian  power  of  attorney  to  him,  approved 
by  tlie  commandant  of  St.  Marks,  F.  C.  Luengo. 
XLVII.]  Anotlier  of  the  papers  is  a  letter, 
written  in  the  name  of  the  same  chiefs,  by 
Arbuthnot,  to  the  governor  general  of  the 
Havana,  asking  of  him  permission  for  Ar- 
buthnot to  estabhsh  a  warehouse  on  the  Ap- 
palachicola;  bitterly  and  falsely  complaining 
that  the  Americans  had  made  settlements  on 
their  lands,  within  the  Spanish  lines,  and  call- 
ing upon  the  governor  general  to  give  orders 
to  displace  them,  and  send  them  back  to  their 
own  country.  In  this  letter  they  assign,  as  a 
reason  for  asking  this  license  for  Arbuthnot, 
the  want  of  a  person  to  put  in  writing  for 
them  their  talks,  of  grievances  against  the 
Americans.  And  they  add,  "  the  commander 
of  the  fort  of  St.  Marks  has  heard  all  of  our 
talks  and  complaints.  He  approves  of  what 
we  have  done,  and  what  we  are  doing;  audit 
is  by  his  recommendation  we  have  thus  pre- 
sumed to  address  your  excellency."  You  will 
find  these  papers  in  the  printed  newspaper 
enclosed,  and  in  the  proceedings  of  the  court 
martial,  and  will  point  them  out  to  the  Spa- 
nish government,  not  only  as  decisive  proofs 
of  the  unexampled  compUances  of  the  Spanish 
officers  in  Florida,  to  foreign  intrusive  agents 
and  instigators  of  Indian  hostilities  against  the 
United  States,  but  as  placing  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  participation  6f  this  hostile  spirit  in  the 
commandant  of  St.  Marks,  which  general 
Jackson  so  justly  complains  of,  and  of  which 
we  have  so  well  founded  a  right  to  demand 
the  punishment.  Here  is  the  commandant  of 
a  Spanish  fort,  bound  by  the  sacred  engage- . 
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ment  of  a  treaty  to  restrain,  by  force,  the  In- 
dians within  his  command  from  committing- 
hostiUties  against  the  United  States,  conspir- 
ing with  those  same  Indians,  and  dehberately 
giving  his  written  approbation  to  their  ap- 
pointment of  a  foreigner,  a  British  subject,  as 
their  agent,  to  sohcit  assistance  and  suppUes 
from  the  governor  general  of  the  Havana,  and 
from  the  British  government,  for  carrying  on 
these  same  hostihties. 

Let  us  come  to  the  case  of  Ambrister — 
He  was  taken  in  arms;  leading  and  command- 
ing the  Indians,  in  the  war  against  the  Ame- 
rican troops;  and  to  that  charge,  upon  his 
trial,  pleading  guilty.  But  the  primary  object 
of  his  coming  there,  was  still  more  hostile  to 
LVIIL]  Spain,  than  to  the  United  States.  You 
find  that  he  told  three  of  the  witnesses,  who 
testified  at  his  trial,  that  he  had  come  to  this 
country  upon  Mr.  Woodbine's  business  at 
Tampa  Bay,  to  see  the  Negroes  righted;  and 
one  of  them,  that  he  had  a  commission  in  the 
Patriot  army,  under  M'Gregor;  and  that  he 
had  expected  a  captaincy.  And  what  was 
the  intended  business  of  M'Gregor  and  Wood- 
bine, at  Tampa  Bay  ?  It  was  the  conquest  of 
Florida  fpm  Spain,  by  the  use  of  those  very 
Indians  and  Negroes,  whom  the  commandant 
of  St.  Marks  was  so  ready  to  aid  and  support 
in  war  against  the  United  States.  The  chain 
of  proof  that  establishes  this  fact,  is  contain- 
ed in  the  documents  communicated  by  the 
President  to  Congress  at  their  last  session,  re- 
lating to  the  occupation  of  Amelia  island  by 
LVI.]  M'Gregor.  From  these  documents  you 
will  find,  that  while  M'Gregor  was  there. 
Woodbine  went  from  New  Providence,  in  a 
schooner  of  his  own,  to  join  him — that  he  ar- 
rived at  Amelia  island,  just  as  M'Gregor, 
abandoning  the  companions  of  his  achieve- 
ment there,  was  leaving  it — that  M'Gregor, 
quitting  the  vessel  in  which  he  had  embarked 
at  Amelia,  went  on  board  that  of  Woodbine, 
and  returned  with  him  to  New  Providence — 
that  Woodbine  had  persuaded  him  they  could 
yet  accomplish  the  conquest  of  Florida,  with 
soldiers  to  be  recruited  at  Nassau  from  the 
corps  of  Colonial  Marines,  which  had  served 
under  NichoUs  during  the  late  war  with  the 
United  States,  which  corps  had  been  lately 
disbanded;  and  with  Negroes  to  be  found  at 
Tampa  Bay,  and  1500  Indians,  already  tlien 
engaged  to  Woodbine,  who  pretended  that 
LVII.  a.  b.]  they  had  made  a  grant  of  all  their 
lands  there  to  him.  Among  the  papers,  the 
^ri^nals  of  which  ai-e  in  our  possession,  in 
M'Gregor's  own  hand  writing,  instructions 
for  sailing  into  Tampa  Bay,  with  the  asser- 
tion that  he  calculated  to  be  there  by  the  last 
of  April  or  first  of  May,  of  the  present  year; 
d.]  a  letter  dated  27th  December  last,  to  one 
of  his  acquaintance  in  this  country,  disclosing 
e.]  the  same  intention ;  and  the  extract  of  a 
proclamation  which  was  to  have  been  issued 
at  Tampa  Bay,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Florida, 
by  the  person  charged  with  making  the  set- 
tlement there,  before  his  arrival,  announcing 
his  approach,  for  the  purpose  of  liberating 


them  from  the  despotism  of  Spain,  and  of 
enabUng  them  to  form  a,  government  for 
themselves.  He  had  persuaded  those  who 
would  listen  to  him  here,  that  his  ultimate  ob- 
ject was  to  sell  the  Floridas  to  the  United 
States.  There  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  had  made  indirect  overtures,  of  a  similar 
nature,  to  the  British  government.  This  was 
Ambrister's  business  in  Florida.  He  arrived 
XLIX.]  there  in  March,  the  precursor  of 
M'Gregor  and  Woodbine,  and,  immediately 
upon  his  arrival,  he  is  found  seizing  upon  Ar- 
buthnot's  goods,  and  distributing  them  among 
the  Negroes  and  Indians;  seizmg  upon  his 
vessel,  and  compelhng  its  master  to  pilot  him, 
with  a  body  of  armed  Negroes,  towards  the 
fort  of  St.  Marks,  with  the  declared  purpose 
of  taking  it  by  surprise,  in  the  night:  writing 
letters  to  governor  Cameron,  of  New  Provi- 
dence, urgently  calling  for  supplies  of  muni- 
tions of  war,  and  of  cannon,  for  the  war 
against  the  Americans ;  and  letters  to  colonel 
NichoUs,  renewing  the  same  demands  of  sup- 
plies;  informing  liim,  that  he  is  with  300  Ne- 
groes, '  a  few  of  our  BluflP  people,'  who  had 
stuik  to  the  cause,  and  were  relying  upon  the 
faith  of  Nicholl's  promises.  Our  Blufi"  people 
were  the  people  of  the  Negro  fort,  collected 
by  NichoUs'  and  Woodbine's  proclamations, 
during  the  American  and  Enghsh  war;  and 
the  cause  to  which  they  stuck,  was  the  sa- 
vage, servile,  exterminating  war  against  the 
United  States, 

Among  the  agents  and  actors  of  such  vir- 
tuous enterprizes  as  are  here  unveiled,  it  was 
hardly  expected  that  there  would  be  found 
remarkable  evidences  of  their  respect,  confi- 
dence and  good  faith  towards  one  another. 
Accordingly,  besides  the  violent  seizure  and 
distribution,  by  Ambrister,  of  Arbuthnot's 
property,  his  letters  to  governor  Cameron, 
and  to  NichoUs,  are  filled  with  the  distrust 
and  suspicions  of  the  Indians,  that  they  were 
deceived  and  betrayed  by  Arbuthnot;  while 
in  Arbuthnot's  letters  to  the  same  NichoUs, 
XLIX.  f.]  he  accuses  Woodbine  of  having 
taken  charge  of  poor  Francis,  the  prophet,  or 
Hilas  Hildjo,  upon  his  retum  from  England 
to  New  Providence,  and  under  pretence  of 
taking  care  of  him  and  his  affairs,  of  having 
defrauded  him  of  a  large  portion  of  the  pre- 
sents which  had  been  delivered  out  from  the 
king's  stores  to  him,  for  Francis's  use.  This 
XLVII.  a.]  is  one  of  the  passages  of  Arbuth- 
not's letter  to  NichoUs,  omitted  in  the  publi- 
cation of  it  last  August,  in  the  London  news- 
papers. 

In  this  narrative  of  dark  and  complicated 
depravity;  this  creeping  and  insidious  war, 
both  against  Spain  and  the  United  States; 
this  mockery  of  patriotism;  these  political 
philters  to  fugitive  slaves  and  Indian  outlaws; 
these  pei-fidies  and  treacheries  of  viUains  in- 
capable of  keeping  their  faith  even  to  each 
other;  aU  in  the  name  of  South  American  li- 
berty, of  the  rights  of  runaway  Negroes,  and 
the  wrongs  of  savage  murderers — aU  com- 
bined and  projected  to  plunder  Spain  of  her 
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provinces,  and  to  spread  massacre  and  devas- 
tation along  the  borders  of  the  United  States 
— is  all  this  sufficient  to  cool  the  sympathies 
of  His  Catholic  Majesty's  g'overnment,  excited 
by  the  execution  of  these  two  "subjects  of  a 
power  in  amity  with  the  king."  The  Spanish 
g-overnment  is  not  at  this  day  to  be  informed, 
that,  cruel  as  war  in  its  mildest  forms  must 
be,  it  is,  and  necessarily  must  be,  doubly 
cruel,  when  waged  with  savages;  that  sa- 
vages make  no  prisoners,  but  to  torture  them; 
that  they  give  no  quarter;  that  they  put  to 
death  .without  discrimination  of  age  or  sex ; 
that  tiiese  ordinary  characteristics  of  Indian 
warfare  have  been  applicable,  in  their  most 
heart-sickening  horrors,  to  tliat  war,  left  us 
by  Nicholls,  as  his  legacy,  reinstigated  by 
Woodbine,  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  and 
stimulated  by  the  approbation,  encourage- 
ment, and  aid  of  the  Spanish  commandant  at 
St.  Marks.  Is  proof  required  ?  Intreat  the 
Spanish  minister  of  state,  for  a  moment,  to 
ovei'come  the  feelings  which  details  like  these 
must  excite,  and  to  reflect,  if  possible,  with 
composure,  upon  the  facts  stated  in  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  documents  enclosed. 
Letter  from  sailing  master  Jairus  Loomis  to 
commodore  Daniel  T.  Patterson,  13th  Au- 
XXUI.]  gust,  1816,  reporting  the  destruction 
of  the  Negro  Fort. 

"  On  examining  the  prisoners,  they  stated 
"  that  Edward  Daniels,  O.  S.  who  was  made 
"  prisoner  in  the  boat,  rvas  tarred  mid  burnt 
"  alive." 

Letter  from  Archibald  Clarke  to  general 
Gaines,  26th  Feb.  1817.  (Message  of  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  to  Congress,  25th 
March,  1818,  p.  9.) 

*'  On  the  24th  inst.  the  house  of  Mr.  Gar- 
"  rett,  residing  in  the  upper  part  of  this  coun- 
"  ty,  near  the  boundary  of  Wayne  county, 
"  (Georgia,)  was  attacked,  during  his  ab- 
"  sence,  near  the  middle  of  the  day,  by  this 
*'  party,  (of  Indians,)  consisting  of  about  fif- 
"  teen,  who  shot  Mrs.  Garret,  in  two  places, 
"  and  then  despatched  her  by  stabbing  and 
"  scalping.  Her  two  children,  one  about 
*'  three  years,  and  the  other  two  months, 
"  were  also  murdered,  and  the  eldest  scalp- 
"  ed  :  the  house  was  then  plundered  of  every 
"  article  of  value,  and  set  on  fire." 

LXL]  Letter  from  Peter  B.  Cook  (Arbuth- 
not's  clerk),  to  Eliz.  A.  Carney,  at  Nassau, 
dated  Suwahnee,  19th  Jan.  1818,  giving  an 
account  of  their  operations  with  the  Indians, 
against  the  Americans,  and  their  massacre  of 
lieutenant  Scott  and  his  party. 

"  There  was  a  boat  that  was  taken  by  the 
"  IrKhans,  that  had  in  thirty  men,  seven  wo- 
"  men,  four  small  children.  There  were  six 
"  of  the  men  got  clear,  and  one  woman  saved, 
"  and  all  the  rest  of  them  got  killed.  The 
"  children  were  took  by  the  leg,  and  tlieir 
"  brains  dashed  out  against  the  boat." 

If  the  bare  recital  of  scenes  like  these  can- 
not be  perused  without  shuddering,  what 
must  be  the  agonized  fe  elings  of  those  whose 
wives  and  children  are,  from  day  to  day,  and 
from  night  to  night,  exposed  to  be  the  victims 


of  the  same  barbarity  ?    Has  mercy  a  voice  to 
plead  for  the  perpetrators  and  Instigators.of 
deeds  like  tliese  ?    Should  inquiry  hereafter 
be  made,  why,  within  three  months  after  this 
event,  the  savage  Hamathli  Micco,  upon  being 
taken  by  tiie  American  troops,  was,  by  order 
of  their  commander,  immediately  hung,  let  it 
be  told  that  that  savage  was  the  commander 
of  the  party  by  which  those  women  were 
butchered,  and  those  helpless  infants  were 
thus  dashed  against  the    boat.     Contending 
with  such  enemies,  although  humanity  revolts 
at  entire  retaliation  upon  them,  and  spares 
the  lives  of  their  feeble  and  defenceless  wo- 
men  and  children,  yet  mercy  herself  surren- 
ders to   retributive  justice  the  live(  of  their 
leading  warriors  taken  in  arms— and  itill  more 
the  lives  of  the  foreign,  white  inc^diaries, 
who,  disowned  by  their   own  gove^iments, 
and  disowning  their   own   natures,  legrade 
themselves  beneath  the  savage  charaker,  by 
voluntarily  descending  to  its  level.   IsW  this 
the  dictate  of  common  sense  ?    Is  not  Uis  the 
usage  of  legitimate  warfare  ?    Is  it  not  \onso- 
nant  to  the  soundest  authorities  of  naional 
law.     "When  at  war  (says  Vattel)  with^  fe- 
"  rocious  nation,  which  observes  no  rules  und 
"  grants  no  quarter,  they  may  be  chastised  in 
"  the  persons  of  those  of  them  who  may  be 
"  taken;  they  are  of  the  number  of  the  gui- 
"  ty ;  and  by  this  rigour,  the  attempt  may  be 
"  made  of  bringing  them  to  a  sense  of  the 
"  laws  of  humanity."    And  again:  "  As  a  ge- 
"  neral  has  the  right  of  sacrificing  the  lives 
"  of  his  enemies  to  his  own  safety  or  that  of 
"  his  people,  if  he  has  to  contend  with  an  in- 
"  human  enemy,  often  guilty  of  such  excesses, 
"  he  may  take  the  lives  of  some  of  his  prison- 
"  ers,  and  treat  them  as  his  own  people  have 
"  been  treated."     The  justification  of  these 
principles  is  found  in  their  salutary  efficacy, 
for  terror  and  for  example.     It  is  thus  only 
that  the  barbarities  of  Indians  can  be  success- 
fully encountered.     It  is  thus  only  that  the 
worse  than  Indian  barbarities  of  European  im- 
postors, pretending  authority  from  their  go- 
vernments, but  always  disavowed,  can  be  pu- 
nished and  arrested.     Great  Britain  yet  en- 
gages  the  alliance  and  co-operation  of  savages 
in  war.     But  her  government  has  invariably 
disclaimed  all  countenance  or  authorization 
to  her  subjects  to  instigate  them,  against  us 
in  time  of  peace.     Yet  so  it  has  happened, 
that  from  the  period  of  our  established  inde- 
pendence to  this  day,  all  llie  Indian  wars  with 
which  we  have  been  afflicted  have  been  dis- 
tinctly traceable  to  the  instigation  of  English 
traders  or  agents,  always  disavowed,  yet  al- 
ways felt,  more  than  once  detected,  but  never 
before  punished.     Two  of  them,  offenders  of 
the  deepest  dye,  after  solemn  warning  to  their 
government,  and  individually  to  one  of  them, 
have  {a.llen,Jajra7ite  delicto,  into  the  hands  of 
an  American  general;    and  the  punishment 
inflicted  upon  them  has  fixed  them  on  high 
as  an  example,  awful  in  its  exhibition,  but  we 
trust,  auspicious  in  its  results,  of  that  which 
awaits  unauthorized  pretenders  of  European 
agency,  to  stimulate  and  interpose  in  wars 
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between  the  United  States  and  the  Indians 
wfthin  their  control. 

'  This  exposition  of  the  origin,  the  causes, 
and  the  character  of  the  war  with  the  Semi- 
nole Indians  and  part  of  the  Creeks,  com- 
bined with  M'Gregor's  mock  patriots  and  Ni- 
choU's   negroes,   which  necessarily  led   our 
troops  into  Florida,  and  gave  rise  to  all  those 
incidents  of  which  Mr.  Pizarro  so  vehement- 
ly complains,  will,  it  is  hoped,  enable  you  to 
present  other  and  sounder  views  of  the  sub- 
ject to  His  Cathohc  Majesty's  government. 
It  will  enable  you  to  show  that  the  occupa- 
tion of  Pensacola  and  St.  Marks  was  occasion- 
ed neither  by  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  Spain, 
nor  witt  a  view  to  extort,  prematurely,  the 
provinc*   from  her  possession;    that  it  was 
renderd  necessary  by  the  neglect  of  Spain 
to  perijrm  her  engagements  of  restraining 
the  Indans  from  hostilities  against  the  United 
States  and  by  the  culpable  countenance,  en- 
couragement, and  assistance  given  to  those 
Indiais,  in  their  hostilities,  by  the   Spanish 
governor  and  commandant  at  those  places — 
that  the  United  States  have  a  right  to  de- 
raaid,  as  the  President  does  demand,  of  Spain 
thf  punishment  of  those  officers  for  this  mis- 
cmduct;  and  he  further  demands  of  Spain  a 
list  and  reasonable  indemnity  to  the  United 
States  for  the  heavy  and  necessary  expenses 
which  they  have  been  compelled  to  incur,  by 
the  failure  of  Spain  to  perform  her  engage- 
ment, to  restrain  the  Indians,  aggi-avated  by 
this  demonstrated  complicity  of  her  com- 
manding officers  with  them,  in  their  hostili- 
ties against  the  United  States — that  the  two 
Englishmen  executed   by  order  of  general 
Jackson  were  not  only  identified  with  the  sa- 
vages, with  whom  they  were  carrying  on  the 
war  against  the  United  States,  but  that  one 
of  them  was  the  mover  and  fomenter  of  the 
war,  which,  without  his  interference  and  false 
promises  to  the  Indians  of  support  from  the 
British  government,  never  would  have  hap- 
pened— that  the  other  was  the  instrument  of 
war  against  Spain  as  well  as  the  United  States, 
commissioned  by  M'Gregor,  and  expedited 
by  Woodbine,  upon  their  project  of  conquer- 
ing Florida  with  these  Indians  and  Negroes 
— that,  as  accomphces  of  the   savages,  and, 
sinning  against  their  better  knowledge,  worse 
than  savages,  general  Jackson,  possessed  of 
their  persons  and  of  the  proofs  of  their  guilt, 
might,  by  the  lawful  and  ordinary  usages  of 
war,  have  hung  them  both  without  the  forma- 
lity of  a  trial — that,  to  allow  them  every  pos- 
sible opportunity  of  refuting  the  proofs,  or  of 
showing  any  circumstance  in  extenuation  of 
their  crimes,  he  gave  them  the  benefit  of  a 
trial  by  a  court  martial,  of  highly  respectable 
officers — that  the  defence  of  one  consisted, 
solely  and  exclusively,  of  technical  cavils  at 
the  nature  of  part  of  the  evidence  against 
him,  and  the  other  confessed  his  guilt.     Fi- 
nally, that,   in  restoring  Pensacola  and  St. 
Marks  to  Spain,  the  President  gives  the  most 
signal  proof  of  his  co;ifidence,  that  hereafter 
her  engagement lo  restrain,  by  fierce,  the  In- 
dians of  Florida  from  all  hostilities  against  the 


United  States  will  be  effectually  fulfilled— 
that  there  will  be  no  more  murders,  no  more 
robberies  within  our  borders,  by  savages 
prowling  along  the  Spanish  hne,  and  seeking 
shelter  within  it,  to  display  in  their  villages 
the  scalps  of  our  women  and  children,  their 
victims,  and  to  sell,  with  shameless  effrontery, 
the  plunder  from  our  citizens  in  Spanish  forts 
and  cities — that  we  shall  hear  no  more  apo- 
logies from  Spanish  governors  and  command- 
ants, of  their  inability  to  perform  the  duties 
of  their  office  and  the  solemn  contracts  of 
their  country — no  more  excuses  for  com- 
pliances to  the  savage  enemies  of  the  United 
States  from  the  dread  of  their  attacks  upon 
tliemselves — no  more  harbouring  of  foreign 
impostors,  upon  compulsion ;  that  a  strength 
sufficient  will  be  kept  in  the  province  to  re- 
strain the  Indians  by  force,  and  officers  em- 
powered and  instructed  to  employ  it  effec- 
tually to  maintain  the  good  faith  of  the  na- 
tion, by  tlie  effective  fulfilment  of  the  treaty. 
The  duty  of  this  government  to  protect  the 
persons  and  property  of  our  fellow  citizens 
on  the  borders  of  the  United  States  is  impe- 
rative— it  must  be  discharged — and  if,  after  all 
the  warnings  that  Spain  has  had— if,  after  the 
prostration  of  all  her  territorial  rights  and 
neutral  obligations,  by  Nicholls  and  his  ban- 
ditti, during  war,  and  of  all  her  treaty  stipu- 
lations, by  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  abet- 
ted by  her  ow^n  commanding  officers,  during 
peace,  to  the  cruel  annoyance  of  the  United 
States — if  the  necessities  of  self-defence 
should  again  compel  the  United  States  to 
take  possession  of  the  Spanish  forts  and 
places  in  Florida,  declare,  with  the  candour 
and  frankness  that  becomes  us,  that  another 
unconditional  restoration  of  them  must  not 
be  expected;  that 'even  the  President's  con- 
fidence in  the  good  faith  and  ultimate  justice 
of  the  Spanish  government  will  yield  to  the 
painful  expei-ience  of  continual  disappoint- 
ment; and  that,  after  unwearied  and  almost 
unnumbered  appeals  to  them,  for  the  per- 
formance of  their  stipulated  duties,  in  vain, 
the  United  States  will  be  compelled  to  rely, 
for  the  protection  of  their  borders,  upon, 
themselves  alone. 

You  are  authorized  to  communicate  the 
whole  of  this  letter,  and  the  accompanying 
documents,  to  the  Spanish  government. 

I  have  the  honour,  &c.  &c. 

JOHN  QUmCY  ADAMS. 
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[From  the  Albany  Argus.] 
REPORT 
0/  the  Commissioners  of  the  Canal  Fimd. 
To  the  Honourable  the  Legislature. 

The  commissioners  of  the  canal  fund,  pur- 
suant to  the  directions  of  the  act,  entitled 
"  An  act  respecting  navigable  communica- 
tions between  the  great  western  and  northern 
lakes  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,"  passed  April 
15, 1817,  respectfully  submit  the  following  re- 
port: 

Sevenve. 

The  annual  revenue  of  the  fund,  denomina- 
ted the  "  Canal  Fund,"  may,  for  the  present, 
be  estimated  at  213,000  dollars,  arising  from 
the  following  sources,  to  wit  : 
Vendue  duties,  -  -  -  gl46,000 
Duty  on  salt  manufactured  in  the 
'  western  district,     -        -        -  48,000 

Tax  on  steam  boat  passengers,  19,000 


^213,000 


Receipts  during  the  year  1818. 

The  receipts  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
canal  fund,  in  1818,  are  as  follows,  to  wit: 
Loan,  .        .        -        .        g200,000  00 

Premium  thereon,  of  4  52  100 

per  cent.         -        -        -  9,040  00 

Duties  on  goods  sold  at  auction,     145,939  39 
Ditto  on  salt  manufactured  in 

the  western  district. 


Tax  on  steam  boat  passengers. 
Dividend  on  stock  in  the  wes- 
tern inland  lock   navigation 
company^      .... 


48,784  27 
18,902  70 


5,060  GO 


Vol.  I. 


To  which  add — 

Balance  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 

missioners,  31st  Dec.  1817,        §85,297  62 

Balance  of  the  canal  fund,  which 
remained  in  the  treasury,  un- 
drawn, on  the  31st  Dec.  1817,  3  63 

Balance  which  was  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  members  of  the 
board,  after  paying  for  books 
&C.&C.  repaid  by  him  in  1818,  21  65 

Total  receipts  in  1818,  includ- 
ing balance  remaining  Dec.  — — — — — 
31,  1817,         -        -        -        §513,049  24 


Payments. 

To  the  canal  commissioners,  §466,900  00 

For  interest  on  loans,           -  16,250  00 

For  engraving,  stationary,  &c.  180  00 

§483,330  00 


Recapitulation. 

Receipts  in  1818,  including  ba- 
lances remaining  31st  Dec. 
1817.       .        .        -        - 

Payments  in  1818, 

Balance  31st  Dec.  1818,  depo- 
sited to  the  credit  of  commis- 
sioners in  bank, 


§513,049  24 
483,330  00 


§29,719  24 


The  "Canal  Commissioners"  were  entitled 
to  draw  upon  the  commissioners  of  the  "Canal 
Fund"  in  the  year  1818,  for  the  following 
sums,  viz: 
1st.  The  unexpended  balance  of 

the  receipts  in  1817,  -        ^85,322  88 

2d.  The  appropriation  for  the 

year  1818,  viz :  §400,000,  after 

deducting  §16,250,  being  the 

interest  payable  on  the  loans 

in  1818,  and  §180  for  inciden- 
tal expenses,        -  -  §383,570  00 

Total,     §468,892  88 


§427,726  36     The  canal  commissioners  have 

drawn,  however,  only      ~  -      §466.900  00 
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gl,992  88 


Leaving  undrawn  of  the  appro- 
priation of  1818,  the  sum  of 


The  balance  standing  to  the  cre- 
dit of  the  commissioners  of 
the  canal  fund  in  the  bank,  as 
before  stated,        -  -  §29,719  24 

From  which  deduct  the  above 
balance,  undrawn  by  the  canal 
commissioners,        -        -  1,992  88 


And  it  will  appear  that  there  re- 
mains to  constitute  a  part  of 
the  appropriation  of  g400,000 
for  1819,  the  sum  of         -  §27,726  36 


By  the  fii-st  section  of  the  above  recited  act, 
the  commissioners  of  the  canal  fund  are  au- 
thorised "  to  borrow  from  time  to  time,  mo- 
nies on  the  credit  of  the  people  of  this  state, 
at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  six  per  cen- 
tum per  annum,  and  not  exceeding  in  any  one 
year  a  sum,  which,  together  with  the  net  in- 
come of  the  said  fund,  shall  amount  to  400,000 
dollars."    In  the  spring  of  1818,  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  canal  fund  contracted  with  the 
New  York  State  Bank,  for  a  loan  of  250,000 
dollars,   calculating  that  the  income   of  the 
fund  would  not  exceed  150,000  dollars;  but 
before  the  first  day  of  October,  1818,  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  income  would  amount  to 
200,000  dollars.     An  apphcation  was  there- 
fore made  by  the  board  to  thg  State  Bank  to 
reduce  the  loan,  in  order  that  it  might  not 
exceed  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  act,  and 
by  mutual  consent  it  was  reduced  to  200,000 
dollars.     It  now  appears,  however,  that  the 
income  for  the  year  1818,  has  exceeded  even 
the  sum  of  200,000  dollars,  and  that  there  is 
still  a  surplus  beyond  the  400,000,  of  27,726 
dollars  36  cents,  to  be  transferred  to  the  •ac- 
count of  the  year  1819,  and  to  form  a  part  of 
the  appropriation  of  that  year,  as  stated  above. 
All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
JOHN  TAYLER, 
SIMEON  DE  WITT, 
M.  V.  BUREN, 
ARCH'D  M'INTYRE, 
GARRIT  L,  DOX, 
J.  V.  N.  YATES. 


[from  the  uniox.] 
The  sum  of  one  milhon  of  dollars  has  been 
set  apart  by  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina, 
as  a  fund  for  internal  improvement.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  be  ex- 
pended annually  for  four  successive  years,  in 
clearing  out  rivers,  constructing  roads,  ca- 
nals, 8cc, 


[fkom  the  watchman.] 
In  the  Delaware  senate  a  bill  waS  reported 
for  estabUshing  a  state  prison  or  penitentiary; 
appropriating  gl0,000  for'  this  object,  to  be 
apphed  -when  a  like  sum  shall  be  raised  by  do- 
nations, ffifts  or  grants,  on  the  part  of  the  ci- 
tizens. 


Atlienseuiai. 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

Of  the  Directors  of  the  Jithenceum, 

February,  1819. 
In  obedience  to  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  incorporation,  the  Directors  of  the 
Athenfeum  submit  to  the  stockholders  a 
view  of  the  afiairs  of  that  institution  for 
the  year  ending  this  day. 

By  the  Treasurer's  annual  account 
it  appears  that  the  balance  due 
to  him  on  the  28th  day  of  Jan. 
1818,  was  -  -  g    46  16 

That  he  has  since  received  from 
the  annual  payments  of  278  stock- 
holders, 44  subscribers,  144  an- 
nual visiters,  and  sundry  balances     2159  00 

Cash  subscribed  to  purchase  the 
"  Magazin  Encyclopedique,"  and 
"  Annales  de  Musee,"  -  30  GO 

Interest  on  stock  of  the  U.  States, 

and  Camden  Bank  stock         -  283  80 

Catalogues  and  sundries  sold  -  5  16 

Total  receipts  for  the  year  1818      §2477  96 
And  that  he  has  expended  during 

the  year  1818  -  -  3370  82 


Leaving  a  balance  of        -  -    §  892  86 

against  the  Athenaeum  on  the  ge- 
neral account. 

But  it  will  appear  by  an  inspection  of 
the  treasurer's  account,  that  part  of  the 
said  expenditures  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing items,  viz. 

Payment  to  the  Stock  Fund  of  mo- 
nies borrowed  from  it  17th  Nov. 
1817  -  -  -  §  415  00 

Purchase  of  the  Magazin  Encyclo- 
pedique, and  Annales  de  Musee, 
on  the day  of 1815      313  20 


Lamps  §40 — expenses  of  removal 

§170 
Carpeting  ... 


210  GO 
98  00 

§1036  95 


These  expenditures  are  not  of  ordina- 
ry occurrence,  and  should  not  therefore 
be  considered  in  a  calculation  of  the  usual 
expenses  of  the  institution. 
Deducting  therefore  this  sum  of  §1036  95 
From  the  gross  amount  of  disburse. 

ments  -  .  .  3370  82 

Will  leave  for  the  ordinary  expenses  ' 

for  the  jear  1818,  the  sum  of  2233  05 


To  meet  the  expenditures  of  §3370.82, 
the  directors  have  borrowed  from  the  mo- 
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nies  paid  in  on  account  of  the  stock  fund 
during  the  year  1818,  the  sum  of  8892.86, 
which  sum  it  is  intended  to  replace  im- 
mediately to  the  credit  of  that  fund, 
which,  with  such  addition,  will  constitute 
the  gross  sum  of  ^5624.25,  vested  in  the 
6  per  cent,  stock  of  the  United  States, 
and  Camden  bank  stock. 

The  directors  have  hitherto  determin- 
ed to  preserve  the  stock  fund  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  at  no  distant  period 
a  building  which  shall  be  commensurate 
with  the  extended  views  of  this  flourish- 
ing institution,  and  at  the  same  time 
worthy  of  the  character  of  the  literary 
metropolis  of  America.  This  fund  is 
rapidly  increasing,  and  has  been  much 
augmented  during  the  last  year. 

The  current  expenses  of  the  institu- 
tion for  the  ensuing  year  will  probably 
amount  to  the  sum  of  S2300. 

To  meet  this  expense,  the  revenues  for 
the  year  1819  may  be  estimated  at  §3500, 
arising  from  the  following  items,  viz. 

The  present  number  of  stockhold- 
ers is  330,  at  S4  each  -       §  1320  00 
150  annual  visiters,  at  g8  each  1200  00 
41  original  subscribers,  at  ^5        -     205  00 
Interest  of  the    stock    fund,   say 

§5800,  at  6  per  cent.  -  348  00 


§3073  00 
To  this  sum  may  be  added  the  sum 
of  §400,  arising  from  the  pay- 
ments of  stockholders  and  annual 
visiters  who  shall  be  elected  du- 
ring the  year  1819        -  -        400  00 


§3473  00 
To  virhich  sum  should  be  added  the 
interest  of  shares  of  stock  created 
the  present  year,  say  -  27  00 


Making  altogether  the  sum  of    -    35,000  00 
If  from  this  sum  we  deduct  the  debt 
due  to  the  stock  fund,  (which  is 
to  be  repaid  immediately)  of  892  86 


It  will  leave  the  sum  of  -       §  2607  14 

to  meet  the  sum  of  §2300,  being 
the  estimated  ordinary  expenses 
for  the  year  1819. 

This  statement  of  the  funds  of  the 
Athengeum  should  stimulate  our  best  ex- 
ertions in  its  behalf,  and  should  encou- 
rage us  to  anticipate  at  no  distant  pe- 
riod the  prospect  of  an  institution  which 
shall  have  no  superior  in  the  United 
States. 

Let  us  add  a  brief  statement  of  the 


attractions  now  offered  to  those  who  vi- 
sit the  rooms* 

The  library  consists  of  about  2100  vo- 
lumes, and  is  rapidly  increasing.  Twen- 
ty-one magazines,  reviews,  and  other  pe- 
riodical publications,  and  two  newspa- 
pers, are  imported  from  England,  and 
;ire  usually  found  in  the  rooms  within  the 
period  of  two  months  after  their  publica- 
tion. Three  newspapers  and  journals 
are  regularly  received  from  France,  and 
other  Frendi  and  Spanish  journals  are 
frequently  placed  on  the  tables  by  the 
numerous  friends  of  the  institution. 

All  the  best  periodical  publications  of 
the  United  States,  upwards  of  thirty 
American  newspapers,  and  almost  all  the 
late  American  and  English  books,  pub- 
lished in  our  country,  with  many  new 
maps,  charts,  &c.  are  constantly  added 
to  our  stock. 

When  the  brief  history  of  this  insti- 
tution is  remembered,  the  stockholders 
have  ample  reason  to  rejoice  in  its  suc- 
cess. Their  rooms  oiFer  a  ricb  tempta- 
tion at  a  moderate  price  to  every  class  of 
our  fellow  citizens.  Every  reader,  in- 
deed, whether  he  be  attracted  by  the 
fleeting  literature  of  the  hour,  or  would 
cajmly  investigate  the  laws  of  nature,  or 
the  rules  of  civil  polity,  may  find  within 
the  walls  of  the  Athenteum  a  quiet  and 
pleasant  retreat ;  and  if  he  is  not  fur- 
nished with  every  book  that  he  desires, 
he  is  at  least  provided  with  the  best 
means  of  information  on  the  state  of  that 
,  knowledge  which  he  is  pursuing. 

To  promote  the  literature,  science,  and 
the  arts  of  our  country,  should  be  our 
aim  and  ambition,  because  they  are  the 
noblest  accompaniments  of  a  free  go- 
vernment, and  the  surest  strength  of  a 
powerful  people.  Men  too  frequently 
neglect  the  field  of  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion, after  they  have  engaged  in  those 
busy  scenes  of  active  life  which  have  no 
ostensible  connexion  with  literature; 
sometimes  because  they  are  insensible  to 
tlie  value  of  their  early  acquirements ; 
sometimes  because  of  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  procuring  books;  but  chiefly 
because  they  do  not  learn  how  easy  it  is 
to  devote  an  hour  of  every  day  to  pre- 
serve the  literary  stock  which  they  have 
treasured  up  in  their  early  years.  The 
city  library  of  our  native  place,  the  bless- 
ing provided  for  us  by  the  sagacity  of 
Franklin,  the  greatest  gift  he  has  made  to 
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his  fellow  citliens,  offers  to  us  the  most 
powerful  arguments  for  the  support  of 
the  Athenfeum.  He  established  that  in- 
stitution neither  for  the  man  of  science, 
for  the  man  of  leisure  or  opulence,  nor 
for  the  professional  character  alone.  His 
aim,  in  which  he  has  had  such  abundant 
success,  was  to  diffuse  tlie  blessings  of 
literature  over  tlie  whole  community,  to 
provide  a  literaiy  retreat,  to  which  every 
citizen  might  have  gratuitous  access. 
Who  can  say  how  much  of  the  acknow- 
ledged purity  of  our  morals  and  decorum 
of  our  manners  has  been  owing  to  this  in- 
stitution, whose  directors,  we  may  with- 
out envy  be  permitted  to  suggest,  would 
not  offend  against  the  designs  of  their  im- 
mortal founder,  if  they  would  learn  from 
our  institution,  how  grateful  to  the  stu- 
dent are  the  refreshing  studies  of  the 
morning  hours. 

In  truth,  our  citizens  need  not  learn 
from  us,  that  the  greatness  of  every  na- 
tion consists  in  the  intellectual  wealth  of 
its  people :  that  nothing  can  be  useless 
to  man  wiiich  elevates  his  moral  condi- 
tion; and  that  in  a  country  where  the 
highest  stations  are  offered  to  all  alike, 
it  is  peculiarly  incumbent  upon  every 
one  to  qualify  himself  for  such  services 
as  society  may  require  from  him.  The 
union  of  literary  pursuits  is  by  no  means 
inconsistent  with  a  rigid  application  to 
the  practical  concerns  of  the  world. 
The  paths  are  sufficiently  pleasant,  and 
no  man  can  tell  how  much  they  contri- 
bute to  sooth  the  cares  of  life. 

Besides  providing  convenient  apart- 
ments, and  inviting  visiters  to  them,  by 
curious  cabinets,  by  the  literary  publica- 
tions of  the  day,  and  a  liberal  selection 
of  the  political  and  commercial  journals 
of  all  parties,  and  from  every  nation,  it 
is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  plan  of 
giving  popular  lectures  on  the  useful  sci- 
ences could  be  carried  into  active  opera- 
tion in  a  capacious  edifice.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  fund  has  beert  set  apart ;  but  its 
increase,  though  constant,  has  been  yet 
unequal  to  its  object;  and  the  project 
must  be  longer  delayed,  unless  we  can 
attract  to  our  rooms  the  wealth  of  our 
city.  How  many  of  our  opulent  citizens 
daily  pass  our  doors,  without  reflecting 
that  a  small  portion  of  their  wealtii  be- 
stowed upon  us  would  honour  theni- 
selves,  instruct  their  children,  and  con- 
fer a  durable  benefit  on  their  native  city. 


Shall  we  call  upon  these  men  in  vain  r 
No. — We  are  persuaded  that  they  do 
not  assist  us  because  we  are  not  suffi- 
ciently presented  to  their  recollection, 
and  that  the  hour  is  rapidly  hastening 
when  every  respectable  citizen  will  be 
found  engaged  in  the  honourable  office 
of  enriching  and  perpetuating  our  infant 
establishment. 

It  will  gratify  the  stockholders  to 
learn,  that,  during  the  last  year,  832 
gentlemen  have  visited  our  rooms  from 
every  civilized  portion  of  the  globe  :  but 
if  we  should  consider  our  institution  as 
no  more  than  the  resort  of  citizens  from 
the  wide  spreading  points  of  our  own  na- 
tion, how  conducive  must  it  be  to  the 
cultivation  of  those  feelings  which  should 
be  cherished  in  every  quarter  of  the 
union.  Here  local  prejudices  may  be 
dissipated — state  jealousies  corrected — 
the  practical -application  of  our  legisla- 
tive provisions,  which  are  all  derived 
from  a  common  source,  might  be  com- 
pared, and  by  various  other  means  im- 
portant approaches  would  be  made  to 
such  a  state  of  harmonious  co-operation 
as  should  tend  to  perpetuate  our  peculiar 
form  of  government 

Upon  the  whole,  in  reflecting  that  we 
associated  together  but  five  years  ago, 
and  considering  the  present  state  of  our 
institution,  we  have  not  only  much  rea- 
son to  rejoice  in  the  success  of  our  en- 
deavours, but  also  a  sure  pledge  that  we 
shall  ultimately  attain  the  object  of  all 
our  desires. 


Saml.  EwinG; 
Roberts  Vaux 
Benj.  Tilghman 


JX,      > 
klAN,  J 


Committee. 


Communication^. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  Philadelphia  Register. 

Gentlemen — The  following  letter  evinces 
such  a  manly  determination  to  do  justice  to 
our  country,  and  breathes  so  much  grateful 
recollection,  that  you  will  gratify  every  patrio- 
tic heart,  by  appropriating  a  corner  of  your 
interesting  and  valuable  paper,  to  this  unso- 
licited refutation  of  one  of  the  innumerable 
calumnious  misrepresentations  of  our  man- 
ners, customs  and  institutions,  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  some  of  those  foreigners, 
whom  we  have  received  and  treated  with 
the  most  generous  hospitality. 

It  is  most  sincerely  to  be  regretted,  that  so 
many  individuals  of  a  nation,  by  whom  we 
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ought  to  be  understood  and  appreciated, 
should  be  so  regardless  of  truth,  and  so  desti- 
tute of  honourable  feeling,  as  to  avail  them- 
selves of  every  opportunity  of  vilifying-  our 
country,  and,  with  serpent-like  ingratitude, 
to  viround,  with  their  envenomed  tongues,  the 
very  bosoms  from  which  they  derived  warmth. 

The  independent  and  gentlemanly  conduct, 
however,  of  Mr.  Incledon,  forms  so  bright  an 
exception  to  the  genei^al  nde,  that  justice,  as 
well  as  national  pride,  dictates  the  propriety 
of  perpetuating  the  recollection  of  his  public 
and  disinterested  vindication  of  the  aspersed 
musical  talent  of  our  infant,  but  happy,  en- 
viable and  powerful  republic. 

UnwiUing,  therefore,  to  consign  this  inte- 
resting letter  of  the  celebrated  songster  to 
the  ephemeral  columns  of  a  daily  newspaper, 
I  am  desirous  that  it  should  attain  a  place  in 
the  National  Recorder, 

VINDEX. 
Jan.  29th,  1819. 


[From  the  London  Morning  Post,  Dec.  10.] 
MR.  INCLEDON. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  J^lorning  Post. 
Sir — ^Unwilling,  as  I  always  have 
been  to  intrude  myself  on  the  public, 
I  cannot  avoid  noticing,  with  feelings 
of  regret,  the  misrepresentations  which 
I  have  observed  in  the  newspapers, 
since  my  return  from  America,  upon 
the  state  of  music  in  that  country;  and 
I  avail  myself  of  the  first  moment  of 
my  return  to  the  metropolis  to  correct 
this  error.  I  am  proud  at  the  same  time 
publicly  to  express  my  very  high  sense 
of  the  liberal  and  enlightened  hospitality 
with  which  I  have  been  treated  every 
where  in  the  United  States.  With  re- 
gard to  musical  science  in  America,  I 
must  say  that  I  was  agreeably  surprised 
at  finding  it,  in  every  province,  in  such 
high  miltivation.  At  St.  Paul's  church. 
New  York,  I  sung  in  an  Oratorio,  which 
was,  throughout,  performed  in  a  style 
which  would  have  done  credit  to  Lon- 
don. If  any  additional  proof  were  want- 
ing of  their  real  fondness  for  music,  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  facility  I  every  where 
experienced  during  my  tour,  where  I  was 
offered  the  use  of  halls  for  my  perform- 
ances free  of  expense.  I  could  enume- 
rate more  instances  of  generosity  than 
jour  leisure  would  permit  you  to  read, 
besides  which  it  might  be  thought  irrele- 
vant to  the  subject.  I  must  therefore 
sum  up  the  expression  of  my  feelings  in 
this  declaration,  that  I  have  never  yet 
been  more  agreeably  surprised  than  by 


my  rapid  glance  at  America;  and  I  shall 
always  hold  in  affectionate  remembrance, 
the  country  which  welcomed  me  as  a 
stranger,  and  patronized  me  with  as 
much  ardour  as  she  could  have  shown 
had  I  been  her  own  son.  Once  more 
apologizing  for  obtruding  my  opinion  on 
the  public,  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 
your  obedient  humble  servant, 

C.  B.  INCLEDON. 


FOa  THE  FUILApELFUIA  REGISTEH. 

JMessrs.  Editors, 

The  name  of  the  author  of  the  accom- 
panying poetical  effusion  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  ascertained,  although  the 
French  literati  have  generally  attributed 
it  to  Corneille :  It  matters  not,  however, 
to  whose  pen  we  are  indebted  for  these 
lines,  for  they  breathe  so  much  chaste 
and  elegant  simplicity,  and  such  exqui- 
site feeling,  that  they  cannot  be  unac- 
ceptable to  those  of  your  numerous  read- 
ers, who  possess  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  a  language  which  is  at  this  moment  so 
universally  understood,  M. 

FhiUid.  Feb.  Sd,  1819. 


La  Feuille  Dessechee. 

De  la  tlge  detachee 
Pauvre  feuille  dessechee, 
Ou  vas  tu?  Je  n'ensais  rien. 
L'orage  a  frajjpe  le  chene 
Qui  etait  seul  mon  soutien. 
De  son  inconstante  haleine 
Le  zephyr  ou  I'aquilon 
Depuis  ce  moment  me  promene, 
De  la  foret  u  la  plaine 
De  la  montagne  au  vallon. 
Je  vais,  ou  le  vent  me  mene. 
Sans  me  plaindre  ou  m'effrayer; 
Je  vais,  ou  va  toute  chose ; 
Ou  va  la  feuille  de  rose 
Et  la  feuille  du  laurier. 


For  the  Philadelphia  Register. 

HISTORICAL  ANECDOTE. 

A  respectable  friend  who  was  present 
at  the  time,  has  lately  furnished  me  with 
a  short  conversation  between  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  then  province  of  Pennsyl- 
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vania,  and  Tedyuscuug,  a  noted  Indian 
chief. 

Tedyuscung  was  well  known  for  his 
attachment  to  spirituous  liquors — and 
was  in  this  city,  with  others  of  his  tribe, 
who  were  accustomed  to  make  frequent 
visits,  in  order  to  procure  blankets  and 
other  articles  from  the  Governor.  The 
Chief  Justice  was  on  his  return  from  the 
court,  when  he  saw  the  Indian  chief, 
and  called  out  to  him — "  Well,  Tedyus- 
cung, have  you  left  off  getting  drunk  ?" 
The  Indian  replied,  "Chief  Justice,  have 
you  left  off  hanging  people?" 

I  felt  the  force  of  the  reply.  Even  a 
poor  untutored  Indian, Sit  that  day,  could 
see  the  impropriety  and  the  criminality 
of  taking  life  for  offences,  which  suc- 
ceeding times  have  treated  with  the  hap- 
py and  salutary  correction  of  privation, 
labour,  and  solitary  confinement. 

A    SUBSCRIBER. 


[Translated  for  the  Philadelphia  Register.] 

FROM  l'hERMITE    DE  LA  GUIANNE. 

THE  IJ^SUPPORTABLE  MAN. 

Avec  des  talents,  de  I'esprit,  et  des  vertus, 
on  se  rend  insupportable  dans  la  societe  par 
des  defauts  leg-ers,  mais  qui  se  font  sentir  a 
tout  moment. — Voltaihe. 

As  I  entered  the  house  of  Madame  de 
Lorys  yesterday,  she  said  to  her  porter 
whom  she  had  ordered  up,  "  Did  I  not 
tell  you.  Martinet,  to  place  Monsieur 
de  Volsange  on  the  list  of  those  persons 
I  never  receive  in  the  morning?"  "Par- 
don me,  madam,"  said  he,  "I  did;  but 
he  entered  notwithstanding.  It  is  not 
my  fault;  I  told  him  you  were  not  at 
home,  but  he  said  he  knew  better;  that 
you  always  were  at  home  to  him!" — 
"  Who  is  this  Monsieur  de  Volsange," 
said  I,  "you  so  cruelly  shut  your  doors 
against.^"  "  He  is  a  man  of  quality,  of 
talents,  of  wit,  and  what  is  more,  of  vir- 
tue." "It  is  then  to  avoid  mortifying 
others,  that  you  avoid  him?"  "No;  it  is 
because  he  has  a  fault  that  destroys  all 
his  good  qualities — he  is  insupportable." 
"What!  with  virtue,  talents  and  wit? — 
In  another  mouth  than  yours,  madam, 
such  a  reproach  would  not  be  a  satire  on 
him  to  whom  it  was  addressed."  "In 
the  solitude  you  have  lived,  my  dear 
Hermit,  you  have  been  employed   in 


weighing  men  one  by  one ;  you  have  only 
sought  for  their  intrinsic  value,  and  per- 
haps have  not  sufficiently  estimated  what 
may  be  called  their  relative  virtue.  You 
will  willingly  confess,  that  man  born 
with  the  germ  of  the  social  qualities  in 
him,  cannot  find  in  the  state  of  society, 
all  the  happiness  his  nature  is  suscepti- 
ble of.  Nature  there  only  reserves  those 
rights,  which  may  be  put  into  the  com- 
mon stock,  without  clashing  with  the  du- 
ties society  imposes.  You  wish  to  be 
happy,  so  do  I;  we  all  wish  so;  and  this 
common  wish,  makes  him  insupportable, 
whom  we  always  find  armed  (were  it 
even  with  his  virtues,)  against  our  self- 
love  and  our  pleasures."  "  This,  ma- 
dam, is  a  definition  of  ian  insupportable 
man,  that  would  make  a  conspicuous 
figure  in  a  chapter  of  Condillac,  but  ac- 
cording to  which,  as  an  impartial  judge, 
I  should  still  hesitate,  had  I  to  pronounce 
between  him  and  his  accusers."  "A 
faithful  portrait  of  him  will  be  more  like- 
ly to  bring  you  over  to  my  opinion,  than 
a  metaphysical  discussion,  where  you 
would  have  too  much  the  advantage 
over  me. 

"  Monsieur  de  Volsange,  whom  Nature 
seems  to  have  brought  into  the  world  ex- 
pressly to  be  in  every  body's  way,  finds 
in  his  very  advantages,  a  means  otfulfili- 
ing  his  destiny.  His  person  is  so  re- 
markably tall,  that  it  seems  to  lessen  all 
who  surround  him;  and  it  would  be 
much  easier  for  a  woman  to  hang  on  his 
arm,  than  to  lean  on  it.  His  features  are 
neither  deficient  in  regularity  nor  noble- 
ness, but  each  one  is  so  invariably  at- 
tached to  the  place  it  occupies  in  his 
face,  that  the  joy  or  chagrin  oi  others, 
never  cause  in  it  the  slightest  alteration. 
He  follows  you  with  his  eyes,  and  never 
with  his  thoughts;  it  is  a  portrait  that 
looks  at,  without  seeing  you.  Far  from 
being  proud  of  the  high  name  he  bears, 
his  habitual  maxim  is,  "  that  every  man 
is  the  son  of  his  own  works,"  and  he  re- 
peats to  all  who  will  listen  to  him,  that 
he  is  more  proud  of  the  least  talent  he 
has  acquired,  than  of  the  noble  blood 
from  which  he  sprung.  This  very  philo- 
sophical text,  which  he  introduces  on  all 
occasions,  and  chiefly  in  the  presence  ofi 
those,  who  are  personally  interested  in 
defending  the  only  prerogative  they  pos-, 
sess,  is  certainly  not  calculated  to  conci- 
liate their  benevolence,  and  they  there*  ' 
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fore  say,  witli  some  reason,  that  he  has 
carried  to  the  highest  degree,  the  pride 
of  not  being  proud. 

"  Such  is  his  modesty  in  this  respect, 
that  he  did  not  disdain  after  the  death  of 
his  first  wife,  to  render  homage  to  the 
charms  and  virtues  of  her  chambermaid; 
,  ^nd  as  she  had  the  wisdom,  or  prudence, 
not  to  listen  to  the  less  honourable  otters 
he  at  first  hazarded,  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  espouse  this  Pamela,^  in  order 
that  her  virtue  might  not  go  unrewarded. 

"  The  ostenti^tion  he  has  shown  in 
braving  those  useful  prejudices,  the  total 
forgetfulness  whereof,  would  have  so 
fatal  consequences  for  society,  has  placed 
him  in  a  very  unpleasant  situation  in  the 
grande  monde,  where  he  wishes  to  asso- 
ciate. He  has  made  vain  efforts  to  pre- 
sent his  wife  in  it ;  and  I  have  reason  to 
belieye,  that  this  circumstance  has  had 
a  disagreeable  influence  on  their  domes- 
tic happiness. 

"  There  are  two  ways  of  becoming  in- 
supportable ;  by  the  faults  belonging  to 
the  character,  and  by  those  resulting 
from  the  practices.  Volsange  unites 
both  in  himself;  one  consequence  of  the 
pride,  or  modesty,  of  which  I  have  just 
spoken,  is  that  he  wishes  always  to  treat 
^  on  an  equality,  with  his  superiors,  and 
his  inferiors;  a  system  equally  embar- 
rassing to  both,  and  both  consequently 
endeavour  to  spare  their  feelings  by 
avoiding  him. 

"Sincerity  is  without  doubt  an  amia- 
ble virtue:  Volsange  has  found  means  to 
make  it  something  worse  than  a  vice. — 
Without  wickedness,  without  impolite- 
ness, he  seems  anxious  to  say  to  every 
one,  precisely  the  thing  that  would  dis- 
please them  the  most.  Is  he  in  company 
with  a  woman,  who  has  still  sufficient 
beauty,  to  create  an  illusion  respecting 
her  age — he  will  employ  all  his  talents, 
to  console  her  for  the  appearance  of  a 
white  hair  he  has  discovered  on  her 
head,  or  recall  to  her  recollection,  a  dis- 
tant epoch,  equivalent  to  an  extract  from 
the  register  of  her  birth.  The  last  time 
we  were  together  at  my  niece's,  where 
he  dined  with  an  academician,  elected 
the  evening  before,  and  very  happy  in 
\  being  so,  he  gave  him  no  quarter,  until 
he  had  proved  to  him  in  the  most  po- 
lite manner  possible,  that  academic  ho- 
nours were  almost  always  bestowed  on 
those  who  merited  them  the  least.    He 


would  believe  he  flattered  tlie  vices,  or 
adopted  the  errors  of  those  to  whom  he 
speaks,  if  he  did  not  reproach  them,  (at 
least  indirectly)  with  them.  Determined 
not  to  lose  an  opportunity  of  saying  what 
he  believes  the  truth,  he  is  never  stopped 
by  the  fear  of  wounding  a  friend,  or 
making  a  mortal  enemy.  Without  bounds 
in  his  praises,  or  his  censures,  and  al- 
ways 'equall;y^  sincere,  he  will  praise  a 
man  before  his  face,  until  he  makes  him 
blush,  and  will  declare  him  without  a 
rival,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  rivals. 

"Should  it  happen  that  any  one  ex- 
postulates with  him  on  this  disobliging 
frankness,  he  fails  not  to  answer,  that  he 
prefers  it  to  the  intercourse  of  falsehood 
some  impose  upon  themselves,  or  the 
stupid  silence  to  which  others  resort.  It 
is  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  prove  to  him,^ 
that  there  is  a  middle  path  between  these 
extremes,  that  reciprocal  indulgence  is 
one  of  the  relative  duties  of  man  in 
society,  and  that  we  must  learn  to  capi- 
tulate with  ignorance,  folly,  and  self- 
love,  as  with  an  enemy  superior  in  num- 
bers; he  will  then  remain  silent,  and  his 
silence  will  not  be  less  disobliging  than 
his  words. 

"  One  of  the  most  insupportable  whims 
of  Volsange,  is,  that  he  believes  there 
are  no  handsome  women,  but  those  to 
whom  he  paid  attentions :  or  important 
events  except  those  in  which  he  figured. 

His  connection  with  Madam  De  , 

and  his  motions  in  the  constitutional 
assembly,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
are  his  inexhaustible  subjects  of  conver- 
sation. He  always  introduces  them,  in 
season,  and  out  of  season ;  and  no  matter 
how  far  you  throw  him  off",  by  means  of  a 
dozen  transitions,  which  he  makes,  he 
soon  replaces  himself  on  his  ground. 
He  might,  perhaps,  be  pardoned  for  this 
monopoly  of  conversation,  as  he  does 
not  exercise  it  without  talent,  if  he  used 
terms  more  varied,  or  less  dogmatical; 
but  he  does  it  in  so  imperious  a  manner, 
and  instead  of  simply  stating  a  circum- 
stance, he  declares  it  so  solemnly,  that 
he  always  creates  in  you  an  inclination 
to  be  of  a  different  opinion  from  him, 
even  when  that  opinion  is  in  unison  with 
your  own.  Does  he  condescend  to  ask 
you  a  question?  You  attempt  to  an- 
swer; but  he  stops  you  at  every  word 
to  ask  an  explanation  of  it,  and  then 
triumphs  in  the   impatience  he  causes 
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you.  Does  some  one  at  table  (profiting 
by  the  extinction  of  voice  he  is  happily 
subject  to,)  fix  the  attention  of  the  com- 
pany by  some  interesting  recital?  He 
will  find  twenty  ways  of  diverting  it, 
by  talking  in  a  low  voice  to  his  neigh- 
bours, and  oftering  to  all  the  guests,  one 
after  the  other,  a  dish  before  him  that 
nobody  wants;  he  will  dispute  about 
proper  names  or  dates,  and  disconcert 
the  narrator  by  weakening  the  point  of 
his  story,  or  announcing,  beforehand,  the 
catastrophe  of  the  adventure  he  relates. 

"  The  essential  faults  of  the  character 
of  Monsieur  de  Volsange,  do  not,  how- 
ever, contribute  as  much  towards  ren- 
dering him  insupportable,  as  the  nume- 
rous little  disagreeable  habits  he  brings 
into  his  intercourse  with  society,  and  of 
which  each  one  must  have  his  part.  Ask 
Cecilia  why  she  cannot  bear  him;  she 
will  tell  you,  that  he  always  begs  her  to 
dance  with  him :  &nd  not  knowing  a 
single  figure,  he  throws  all  into  confu- 
sion. The  true  scourge  of  concert,  he 
never  fails  to  seize  the  moment  when 
the  ear  is  most  agreeably  captivated,  to 
open  a  door,  or  walk  in  the  saloon,  dis- 
turbing every  body  by  the  noise  of  his 
footsteps.  Have  you  consented  to  give 
him  a  place  in  your  box  at  the  theatre? 
Do  not  expect  to  be  permitted  to  listen 
to  any  thing.  Does  a  scene  interest 
you?  He  proves  that  it  is  destitute  of 

common    sense. ^Talma   makes  you 

shudder — Mademoiselle  Mars  enchants 
you — Madam  Branchu  transports  you; 
he  will  cite  to  you  Lekain,  Madamoi- 
selle  Contat,  and  Madam  St.  Huberti. 
Does  the  emotion  of  the  young  lady 
next  him  move  her  to  shed  tears?  He 
makes  it  his  business  to  destroy  the  soft 
illusion,  and  causes  her  to  blush  for  her 
feelings,  by  ridiculing  the  object  that 
excites  them,  during  the  whole  perform- 
ance; he  buzzes  in  your  ear  the  line 
they  are  going  to,  repeat,  or  hums,  on 
another  key,  the  air  they  are  singing. 

"  Though  Volsange  has  always  fre- 
quented the  best  society,  he  has,  never- 
theless, contracted  habits  which  cannot 
be  suffered  in  it.  He  will  talk  in  a  foreign 
language  before  ladies  who  do  not  un- 
derstand it.  At  table,  he  talks  and  ges- 
ticulates with  his  spoon  or  fork  in  his 
hand,  and  he  rarely  finishes  without 
leaving  some  traces  of  his  discourse,  on 
the  clothes  of  those  who  are  unfortu- 


nately near  him,  I  know  some  women 
who  have  conceived  for  him  a  decided 
aversion,  because  he  takes  snuff  while 
eating,  and  picks  his  teeth  with  the 
point  of  his  knife. 

"  Even  in  doin^  good.  Monsieur  Vol- 
sange has  found  tne  secret  of  becoming 
insupportable  to  all  those  he  obliges; 
and,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  has 
marshalled  the  best  hearts  on  the  side 
of  ingratitude.  The  publicity  he  gives 
to  your  necessities,  is  always  the  con- 
dition of  the  service  he  renders,  and 
of  which  nothing  can  acquit  you ;  he 
admits  of  neither  compensation  nor  pre- 
scription, for  the  gratitude  he  imposes 
on  you ;  and,  all  things  considered,  it  is 
much  better  to  be  his  debtor  than  under 
obligations  to  him." 

"  Truly,  Madam,  you  have  sketched 
the  portrait  of  a  very  troublesome  man, 
and  I  can  easily  conceive  the  aversion 
you  must  feel  for  him.  But  I  rarely  come 
to  your  house,  without  finding  there,  a 
certain  Monsieur  de  Neviletre,  gene- 
rally known  as  a  dangerous  character, 
with  a  heart  profoundly  corrupted;  who 
is  reproached,  among  other  peccadillos, 
of  having  killed  his  best  friend  in  a 
duel,  of  having  rendered  very  unhappy 
a  charming  woman,  and  of  having  basely 
betrayed  his  benefactor.  His  gaiety  is, 
at  bottom,  nothing  but  irony:  and  the 
bon  ton  he  affects,  does  not  hide  his 
vices.  Nevertheless,  Neviletre  is  re- 
ceived, and  Volsange  shunned!" 

"  It  is  because  the  one  is  only  wicked; 
the  other  is  insupportable!"  W. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Philadelphia  Register. 
I  send  -you  the  Speech  of  the  K^ng  of 
France  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  as  origi- 
nally delivered.  It  is  fair  to  give  a  document 
of  this  kind  in  the  language  in  which  it  was 
written  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  many  of  your 
readers  will  be  pleased  to  see  it  in  its  present 
form. 

A  Subscribi;b. 

CHAMBRE  DES  DEPUTES. 

DiscouRS  prononce  par  Le  Roi  dans  la 

seance  royale  du  10  de  Dec.  1818. 
"  Messieurs, 

"  Au  commencement  de  la  session  der- 
niere,  tout  en  deplorant  les  maux  qui 
pesaient  sur  notre  patrie,  j'eus  la  satisfac- 
tion d'en  faire  envisager  le  terme  comme 
prochain :  un  effort  genereux,  et  dont, 
j'ai  le  noble  orgueil  dte  le  dire,  aucune 
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autre  nation  n'a  ofFert  un  plus  bel  exem- 
ple,  m'a  mis  en  etat  de  realiser  ces  espe- 
rances.  EUes  le  sont.  Mes  troupes 
seules  occupent  toutes  nos  places;  un 
de  mes  fils,  accouru  pour  s'unir  aux  pre- 
miers transports  dejoie  de  nos  provinces 
attranchies,  a,  de  ses  propres  mains,  et 
aux  acclamations  de  mon  peuple,  arbore 
le  drapeau  franeais  sur  les  remparts  de 
Thionville :  ce  drapeau  flotte  aujourd'hui 
sur  tout  le  sol  de  la  France. 

"  Le  jour  ou  ceux  de  mes  enfans  qui 
ont  supporte  avec  tant  de  courage  le 
poids  d'une  occupation  de  plus  de  trois 
annees,  en  ont  ete  delivres,  sera  un  des 
plus  beaux  jours  de  ma  vie,  et  mon  cceur 
franeais  n'a  pas  moins  joui  de  la  fin  de 
leurs  maux,  que  de  la  liberation  de  la 
patrie.  Les  provinces  qui  ont  si  dou- 
loureusement  occupe  ma  pensee  jusqu'a 
ce  jour  meritent  de  fixer  celle  de  la  na- 
tion, qui  a  admire,  comme  moi,  leur  he- 
roique  resignation. 

"  La  noble  unanimite  de  coeur  et  de 
sentimens  que  vous  avez  manifestee 
lorsque  je  vous  ai  demande  les  moyensde 
satisfaire  a  nos  engagemens,  etait  une 
preuve  eclatante  de  I'attachement  des 
Franeais  a  leur  patrie,  de  la  confiance  de 
la  nation  pour  son  Roi ;  et  I'Europe  a  ac- 
cueilli,  avec  empressement,  la  France  re- 
placee  au  rang  qui  lui  appartient. 

"  La  declaration, qui  annonce  au  monde 
les  principes  sur  lesquels  se  fonde  I'union 
des  cinq  puissances,  fait  assez  connaitre 
i'amitie  qui  regne  entre  les  souverains. 
Cette  union  salutaire,  dictee  par  la  jus- 
tice, et  consolidee  par  la  morale  et  la  re- 
ligion, a  pour  but  de  prevenir  le  fleau  de 
la  guerrci  par  le  maintien  des  traites,  par 
la  garantie  des  droits  existans ;  et  nous 
permet  de  fixer  nos  regards  sur  les  longs 
jours  de  paix  qu'une  telle  alliance  pro- 
i«et  a  I'Europe. 

"J'ai  attendu  en  silence  cette  heu- 
reuse  6poque,  pour  m'occuper  de  la  so- 
lennite  nationale  ou  la  religion  consa- 
cre  I'union  intime  du  peuple  avec  son 
Roi.  En  recevant  I'onction  royale  au 
milieu  de  vous,  je  prendrai  a  temoin  le 
Dieu  par  qui  regnent  les  Rois,  le  Dieu 
de  Clovis,  de  Charlemagne,  de  saint 
Louis ;  je  renouvellerai  sur  les  autels  le 
serment  d'affermir  les  institutions  fon- 
dees  par  cette  charte,  que  je  cheris  da- 
vantage,  depuis  que  les  Franeais,  par  un 
sentiment  unanime,  s'y  sont  franchement 
rallies. 


"  Dans  les  lois  qui  vous  seront  pre- 
sentees, j'aurai  soin  que  son  esprit  soit 
toujours  consulte,  afin  d'assurer  de  plus 
en  plus  les  droits  publics  des  Franeais, 
et  conserver  a  la  monarchie  la  force 
qu'elle  doit  avoir  pour  preserver  toutes 
les  liberttis  qui  sont  cheres  a  mon  peu- 
ple. 

"  En  secondant  mes  voeux  et  mes  ef- 
forts, vous  n'oublierez  pas.  Messieurs, 
que  cette  charte,  en  delivrant  la  France, 
du  despotisme,  a  mis  un  terme  aux  revo- 
lutions. Je  compte  sur  votre  concours 
pour  repousser  les  principes  pernicieux, 
qui,  sous  le  masque  de  la  liberte,  at- 
taquent  I'ordre  social,  conduisent  par 
I'anarchie  au  pouvoir  absolu,  et  dont  le 
funeote  succes  a  coute  au  nionde  tant  de 
sang  et  tant  de  larmes. 

"  Mes  ministres  mettront  sous  vos 
yeux  le  budget  des  depenses  que  le  ser- 
vice piiblic  exige.  Les  eftets  prolonges 
des  evenemens,  dont  nous  avons  du  siibir 
ou  accepter  les  consequences,  ne  m'ont 
pas  encore  permis  de  vous  proposer  I'al- 
legement  des  charges  imposees  a  mon 
peuple  ;  mais  j'ai  la  consolation  d'apper- 
cevoir  a  une  distance  peu  eloignee,  le  mo- 
ment ou  je  pourrai  satisfaire  a  ce  be  soin 
de  mon  cceur.  Des-a-present  un  terme 
est  definitivement  pose  a  I'accroissement 
de  notre  dette.  Nous  avons  la  certitude 
qu'elle  diminuera  dans  une  progression 
rapide.  Cette  certitude  et  la  loyaute  de 
la  France  dans  I'execution  de  ses  engage- 
mens etabliront  sur  une  base  inebranla- 
ble  le  credit  public,  que  quelques  circon- 
stances  passageres,  et  communes  a  d'au- 
tres  etats,  avaient  un  instant  paru  at- 
teindre. 

"  La  jeunesse  fran^aise  vient  de  don- 
ner  une  noble  preuve  de  son  amour  pour 
la  patrie  et  pour  son  Roi.  La  loi  du  re- 
crutement  s'est  executee  avec  soumission 
et  souv€(nt  avec  joie.  Pendant  que  les 
jeunes  soldats  passent  dans  les  rangs  de 
I'armee,  leurs  freres  liberes  restent  au 
sein  de  leurs  families,  et  les  veterans, 
qui  ont  rempli  leurs  engagemens,  ren- 
trent  dans  leurs  foyers  :  ils  sont,  les  uns 
et  les  autres,  des  exemples  vivans  de  la 
fidelite  desormais  inviolable  a  executer 
les  lois. 

"  Aprfcs  les  calamites  d'une  disette 
dont  le  souvenir  attriste  encore  mon 
ame,  la  Providence,  prodigue,  cette  annee, 
de  ses  bienfaits,  a  convert  nos  campagnes 
d'abondantes  recoltes.    Ellea  serviront 
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a  ranimer  le  commerce,  dont  les  vais- 
seaux  naviguent  sur  toutes  les  mers,  et 
montrent  aux  nations  les  plus  lointaines 
le  pavilion  de  France.  L'industrie  et  les 
arts,  etendant  aussi  leur  empire,  ajoute- 
ront  aux  douceurs  de  la  paix  generale.  A 
I'independance  de  la  patrie,  a  la  liberte 
publique  se  joint  la  liberte  privee,  que  la 
France  n'a  jamais  goutee  si  entiere. 
Unissons  done  nos  sentimens  et  nos  ac- 
cens  de  reconnoissance  en  vers  I'auteur 
de  tant  de  biens,  et  sachons  les  rendre 
durables.  lis  le  secont  si,  ecartant  tout 
souvenir  f  acheux,  etouffant  tout  ressenti- 
raent,  les  Francais  se  penetrent  bien  que 
les  libertes  sont  inseparables  de  I'ordre, 
que  lui-meme  repose  sur  le  trone,  leur 
seul  palladium.  Mon  devoir  est  de  les 
defendre  contre  leurs  communs  ennemls; 
je  le  remplirai,  et  je  trouverai  en  vous, 
Messieurs,  le  secours  que  je  n'en  recla- 
mai  jamais  envain." 


^tati^ttc^. 


[from  the  AMERICAN  CENTINEL.] 

A  List  of  Vessels  -which  arrived  at  the  Port  of 
Philadelphia,  direct  from  India,  during  the 
Year  1818,  exhibiting  the  Amount  of  their 
Tonnage. 

Names.  Captains.     Where  from.    Tons. 

Bingham,  Myrick,  Java,  o7S 

London  Trader,  Harrison,  Canton,  377 
Benjamin  Rush,  Wiltberger,  Canton,  385 
Athens,  Brumly,  Calcutta,  350 

Clothier,  Phillips,  Canton,     285 

Hope,  Moore,  Canton,     256 

RosaUe,  Merry,  Canton      300 

George  &  Albert,  Donnaldson,  Canton,  349 
Natchez,  Warnock,       Batavia,    296 

Margaret,  Benners,         Batavia,     292 

PhcEnix,  M'Kibbin,        Canton,     404 

Thos.Scattergood,Warrington,  Canton,  399 
Pacific,  Sharp,  Canton,     332 

Atlas,  Girdon,  Bombay,    416 

■Neptune,  Fisher,  Canton,     292 

Delaware,  M'Pherson,     Calcutta,  338 

America,  Eldridge,        Batavia,     297 

Bainbridge,  Berry,  Calcutta,  368 

Total,     6111 
[from  the  albant  akgcs.] 

MILITIA. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  returns 
of  the  militia  of  this  state,  as  made  by  the  ad- 
jutant general. 

Infantry         -        -        -        109,294 
Artillery  -        -        -        7,326 

Light  artillery       -       ,-        -      754 
Cavalry    ....        1,142 


Total,    118,496 


jUSi^celianp. 


[From  the  American  Daily  Advertiser.] 

Bethlehem,  Jan.  23,  1819, 

Mr.  PoutsoN-i-The  enclosed  sketch  of  the 
Hfe  of  a  Christian  Indian  named  Joshua,  who, 
in  the  year  1806,  was  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted by  order  of  the  prophet  Tecumseh,  as 
an  associate  in  witchcraft,  is  by  permission  co- 
pied from  a  manuscript  written  by  an  intelli- 
gent friend  of  mine.  By  giving  it  an  inser- 
tion in  your  paper  you  will  oblige 

Yours,  very  truly. 

NOTE. 

"  This  Indian  (Joshua)  of  the  Mohecau 
tribe,  was  born  in  the  year  1741,  at  Wat- 
quatnach,  an  Indian  village  bordering  on 
the  Connecticut  river,  in  New  England, 
where  the  Brethren  at  that  time  had  a 
mission  ;  but  the  white  people  some  time 
after  becoming  troublesome  on  account 
of  the  land  occupied  by  the  Indians, 
which  they  wanted  for  themselves,  and 
finally  did  take  from  them,  the  Indian 
converts,  fifty-four  in  number,  besides 
their  children,  emigrated,  on  invitation 
of  the  Brethren,  to  Bethlehem,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  afterwards  settled  on  a 
tract  of  land  purchased  by  the  Brethren 
for  the  purpose,  about  27  miles  distant 
from  that  place.  Here  they  built  a  town 
which  was  called  Gnadenhuetten. 

"  The  father  of  the  Indian  Joshua,  who 
bore  the  same  name,  was  one  of  the  two 
first  Indians  who  were  baptized  at  Beth- 
lehem, in  the  year  1742;  count  Zinzen- 
dorf  himself,  together  with  the  mission- 
ary Buttner,  officiating  on  the  occasion. 
This  Joshua,  the  father,  was,  from  the 
time  of  his  baptism,  unto  his  death,  in 
1773,  a  faithful  and  useful  member  of  the 
church,  being  both  a  national  assistant,  or 
warden,  and  also  interpreter  of  the  ser- 
mons preached  to  the  Indian  congrega- 
tion. (See  Loskiel's  History  of  the  Mis- 
sion of  the  United  Brethren  among  the 
Indians  in  North  America,  part  III.  p. 
109.)  Joshua,  the  son,  above  alluded  to, 
was  brought  up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
and  had,  from  his  childhood,  been  within 
the  pale  of  the  society.  He  had  a  ge- 
nius for  learning,  both  languages  and  the 
mechanical  arts;  was  a  good  cooper  and 
carpenter,  could  stock  a  gun  nicely,  and 
no  one  excelled  him  in  building  a  hand- 
some canoe.  He  also,  with  a  little  as- 
sistance from  the  missionary  of  the  place 
where  he  dwelt,  (Wyalusing,)  made  a 
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spinet,  for  the  use  of  the  congregation, 
and  was  the  chapel  musician,  while  they 
resided  there,  having  learnt  to  play  on 
this  instrument  and  the  organ,  at  the 
time  when  the  Christian  Indians  were 
stationed  at  Bethlehem,  in  the  years 
1756,  57,  and  58,  during  the  continuance 
of  the  war  between  the  English  and 
French.  He  spoke  both  English  and 
German  well,  and  could  write  letters  in 
either  of  those  languages,  especially  in 
the  latter.  He  was  very  fond  of  read- 
ing in  his  Bible,  Testament,  and  other 
religious  books.  The  murder  of  his  two 
beloved  and  only  daughters,  (between 
the  ages  of  14  and  18  years,)  by  Wil- 
liamson's party,  at  Gnadenhuetten,  on 
the  Muskingum,  in  1782,  was  a  hard 
stroke  for  him  to  bear.  Often,  very  often, 
has  he  been  seen  shedding  tears  on  this 
account,  though  he  was  never  heard  to 
utter  a  revengeful  sentiment  against  the 
murderers.  He,  however,  could  not  con- 
ceal his  astonishment,  that  a  people  who 
called  themselves  Christians,  and  read 
the  Scriptures,  (which  he  supposed  all 
white  people  did,)  could  commit  such 
acts  of  barbarity,  and  was  firmly  per- 
suaded, that  if  all  the  Indians  had  the 
Bible,  and  could  read  it,  as  the  convert- 
ed Indians  could,  they  would  be  a  better 
people.  In  later  years  he  served  as  a 
chapel  interpreter  to  the  Christian  In- 
dian flock,  on  the  White  River,  until  the 
artful  Shawanese  prophet,  Tecumseh, 
who  was  an  enemy  to  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  to  the  Indians,  declared  him 
an  associate  in  witchcraft,  which  brought 
him  to  the  pile.  While  under  torture, 
and  as  long  as  life  remained  in  him,  he 
prayed  most  fervently  to  God,  his  Re- 
deemer, though  as  the  Indians,  who  were 
present  at  his  martyrdom,  said,  he  did  it 
in  a  language  whicn  they  did  not  under- 
stand (probably  in  German).  He  ex- 
pired on  the  burning  pile,  aged  sixty-five 
years." 

FOURTEENTH  REPORT 

Of  the  British  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
During  the  year  ending  May,  1818, 
the  Society  published  5000  Irisli  Bibles, 
in  the  Roman  character — 5000  Dutch 
Bibles,  and  5000  Dutch  Testaments — 
5000  French  and  English  Testaments 
' — 5000  Italian  Testaments;  besides  va- 
rious editions  of  the  English  Scriptures 
in  diflferent  forms.    And  they  had  (in 


May  last)  preparing,  besides  English 
Bibles  and  Testaments :  German  Pocket 
Testaments,  10,000  copies — Portuguese 
Bibles,  5000 — Portuguese  Testaments, 
10,000 — Irish  Testaments  in  the  native 
character,  5000 — Malay  Bibles  in  Ro- 
man character,  5000 — and  Malay  Tes- 
taments, 10,000 — 4000  Syriac  Old  Tes- 
taments and  Hisdostanee  New  Testa- 
ments. 

Distributed  during  the  same  period, 
87790  Bibles,  and  104,300  Testaments. 

In  fourteen  years,  the  time  the  So- 
ciety has  existed,  it  has  distributed  over 
2,000,000  Bibles  and  Testaments. 

Received  last  .year,  in  subscriptions 
and  donations,  99,586  pounds — and  paid 
for  Bibles,  Stc.  to  be  distributed,  71,099 
pounds. 

From  the  London  Courier  of  J^ovember  19. 

We  are  enabled  to  lay  before  our 
readers  to-day,  the  following  additional 
particulars  relative  to  that  most  inter- 
esting topic,  the  recent  attempt  to  dis- 
cover a  Northwest  Passage.  The  ac- 
count of  the  newly  found  people,  in 
those  dreary  regions,  is  extremely  cu- 
rious : 

"  The  Jane,  captain  Young,  of  Mon- 
trose, sailed  in  company  with  the  Isa- 
bella and  Alexander,  from  Lerwick,  and 
learnt  from  captain  Ross  the  following 
interesting  particulars : — "  After  the  last 
accounts  trom  the  expedition,  up  to  the 
25th  of  July,  when  they  had  reached  lat 
75,  21,  and  long.  60,  30,  the  weather 
cleared,  and  the  variation  of  the  compass 
increased  so  fast,  that  it  became  diffi- 
cult to  find  out  exactly  how  the  ship 
vyas  steering.  The  sea,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  ice-bergs,  being  completely 
clear  of  other  ice,  they  reached  lat.  76§, 
when  they  were  unexpectedly  opposed 
in  their  northern  progress,  by  terra 
firma.  Here  they  met  with  a  new  race 
of  Esquimaux,  who,  by  their  astonish- 
ment, appeared  never  to  have  seen  a 
ship  before.  At  first,  they  were  much 
afraid,  and  made  signs  for  the  vessel  to 
fly  away,  thinking  they  were  huge  birds 
of  prey  that  had  descended  from  the 
moon  to  destroy  them.  A  few  of  the 
natives,  however,  were  soon  noticed  on 
board,  when  they  expressed  their  awe 
and  wonder  by  buying  the  masts,  and 
other  extravagant  manifestations  of  im- 
ploration,  as  if  to  superior  beings;  at 
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Other  times,  on  attentively  surveying 
the  ships,  they  laughed  immoderately. 
They  were  entirely  unintelligible  to  the 
Esquimaux  whom  captain  Ross  took  out 
with  him,  although  they  seem  to  be  of 
the  same  origin,  their'physiognomy  being 
similar,  but  of  rather  a  darker  complexion 
— in  their  general  appearance,  language 
and  manners,  approaching  nearer  to  the 
natives  of  Kamtschatka,  or  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  Asia.  Their  mode 
of  travelling  is  on  sledges,  drawn  by 
dogs,  and  some  of  them  were  seen  in 
this  way,  going  northward.  They  were 
in  possession  of  knives,  which,  it  is  con- 
jectured, they  must  have  formed  from 
the  iron  in  its  natural  state,  and  which 
may,  perhaps,  at  some  future  period, 
become  an  object  of  commerce  with  the 
natives  of  these  hitherto  unknown  re- 
gions. The  weapons  they  used  for  kill- 
ing the  smaller  species  of  whales  were 
the  horns  of  the  sea-unicorn.  Here,  then, 
at  the  termination  of  this  iihmense  bay, 
which,  till  now,  has  been  supposed  to 
communicate  with  the  Polar  Basin,  an 
entire  new  race  of  human  beings  has  been 
discovered;  and  the  idea  of  reaching 
the  Pole,  or  penetrating  into  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean,  by  Behring's  Straits, 
through  the  supposed  passage,  is  for- 
ever at  rest.  The  Isabella  and  Alex- 
ander traversed  the  whole  bay,  having 
sailed  up  the  eastern  and  returned  by 
the  western  shore — thus  proving,  that 
the  whole  of  that  vast  and  unknown 
country,  from  Cape  Farewell  to  the 
Cape  Walsingham  of  Davis,  is  attached 
to  the  continent  of  America.  After  all, 
the  traditionary  story  handed  down 
among  the  southern  Esquimaux,  that 
there  is  a  rapid  and  narrow  river  to  the 
northward,  which  may  communicate  with 
the  Polar  Basin,  is,  perhaps,  founded  on 
reality.  Our  navigators,  in  iheir  pro- 
gress round  this  dreary  bay,  saw  nume- 
rous whales ;  and  due  advantage  will  no 
doubt  be  taken  of  this  valuable  disco- 
very by  the  fishers  next  season." 


©utitc  3iffair^, 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 
The  attention  of  Congress  is  still  occupied, 
almost  exclusively,  by  the  Seminole  war.  The 
report  of  the  military  committee  is  stiU  under 


consideration.  In  support  of  the  resolution 
of  censure,  the  following  gentleman  had  been 
heard :  Messrs.  Cobb  of  Geo.  T.  M.  Nelson, 
Johnson  of  Va.  Clay,  Storrs  of  N.  Y.  Mercer  of 
Va.  Colston  of  Va.  Hopkinson,  Lowndes,  Ty- 
ler  of  Va. — and  against  it,  Messrs.  Holmes  of 
Mass.  Johnson  of  K.  Smyth  of  Va.  Jones  of 
Ten.  Tallmadge  of  N.  Y.  Barbour  of  Va.  Saw- 
yer of  N.  C.  Strother  of  Va.  Walker  of  N.  C. 
Rhea  of  Ten.  Anderson  of  K.  Hugh  Nelson  of 
Va.  Poindexter. 

The  course  of  Mr.  Hopkinson's  argument 
was,  to  give  to  Gen.  Jackson  a  justification  for 
crossing  the  Spanish  line,  and  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  St.  Marks;  but  to  declare  the  seizure 
of  Pensacola  and  Barrancas  to  be  without  jus- 
tification; especially  when  connected  with  his 
conduct,  after  they  were  in  his  possession,  in 
expelling  the  Spanish  authorities  by  formal 
articles  of  capitulation  and  establishing  a  re- 
gular government,  organized  by  himself,  and 
treating  it  as  a  conquered  territory,  finally- 
severed  from  Spain,  and  annexed  to  the  Unit- 
ed States.  As  to  the  execution  of  Arbuthnot 
and  Ambrister,  Mr.  H.  thought  the  general 
had  a  strict  military  power  to  treat  them  as  if 
they  had  been  Indians,  and  of  course  to  exer- 
cise the  rigours  of  savage  warfare  upon  them. 
At  the  same  time,  he  strongly  reprobated  the 
exercise  of  the  power  in  this  instance. 

The  opinion  expi-essed  by  Mr.  Lowndes, 
was,  that  the  House  ought  to  limit  its  resolu- 
tions to  the  expression  of  disapprobation  as 
to  the  seizure  of  St.  Marks  and  Pensacola. 
He  believed  the  proceedings  in  the  case  of 
Arbuthnot,  not  to  be  justified  by  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States,  but  did  not  consider 
them  as  furnishing  a  case  in  which,  under  all 
its  circumstances,  it  would  be  expedient  that 
the  House  should  interpose  by  the  expression 
of  its  opinon. 

Jan.  30. — Mr.  Harrison  offered  the  follow- 
ing resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  judiciary  committee  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  providing  by  law 
for  the  punishment  of  crimes  committed  by 
persons  employed  in  the  armies  of  the  United 
States,  without  the  limits  thereof,  and  which 
are  not  provided  for  by  existing  laws. 

Mr.  Spencer  presented  for  consideration,  a 
resolution  to  withdraw  the  public  deposits 
from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States;  to  re- 
fuse their  notes  in  payments  to  the  United 
States,  and  to  issue  a  scire  facias,  calling  upon 
the  Bank  to  show  cause  why  the  charter 
should  not  be  forfeited,  unless  before  the  first 
of  July  next,  the  Bank  should  adojjt  certain 
regulations  as  part  of  its  charter,  which  should 
give  a  greater  control  over  the  Bank  to  the 
government.  Mr.  S.  agreed  that  it  should  lie 
on  the  table,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Va.,  who  intimated  his  intention  to  move,  that 
the  committee  on  the  judiciary  be  instructed 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  charter. 

The  United  States  of  America,  and 
his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United 
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Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
desirous  to  cement  the  good  understand- 
ing which  happily  subsists  between  them, 
have  for  that  purpose  named  their  re- 
spective plenipotentiaries,  that  is  to  say: 
The  President  of  the  United  States,  on 
his  part,  has  appointed  Albert  Gallatin, 
their  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  France ; 
and  Richard  Rush,  their  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to 
the  court  of  his  Britannic  Majesty :  And 
his  Majesty  has  appointed  the  right  ho- 
hourable  Frederick  John  Robinson,  Trea- 
surer of  his  Majesty's  Navy  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  committee  of  Privy  Council 
for  Trade  and  Plantations ;  and  Henry 
Goulburn,  Esq.  one  of  his  Majesty's  Un- 
der Secretaries  of  State:  Who,  after 
having  exchanged  their  respective  fiill 
powers,  found  to  be,  in  due  and  proper 
form,  have  agreed  to  and  concluded  the 
following  articles : 

ARTICLE  I. 

Whereas  differences  have  arisen  re- 
specting the  liberty  claimed  by  the  Unit- 
ed States,  for  the  inhabitants  thereof  to 
take,  dry,  and  cure,  fish,  on  certain 
coasts,  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks,  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  in  Ame- 
rica, it  is  agreed  between  the  high  con- 
tracting parties,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  said  United  States  shall  have,  for 
ever,  in  common  with  the  subjects  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  the  liberty  to  take 
fish  of  every  kind,  on  that  part  of  the 
southern  coast  of  Newfoundland,  which 
extends  from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Rameau 
Islands  on  the  western  and  northern 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  from  the  said 
Cape  Ray  to  the  Quirpon  Islands,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  also 
on  the  coasts,  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks, 
from  Mount  Joly,  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Labrador,  to  and  through  the  Straits 
of  Bellisle,  and  thence  northwardly  inde- 
finitely along  the  coast,  without  preju- 
dice, however,  to  any  of  the  exclusive 
rights  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company : — 
And  that  the  American  fishermen  shall 
also4iave  liberty,  for  ever,  to  dry  and 
cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays, 
harbours,  and  creeks,  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  here 
above  described,  and  of  the  coast  of  La- 
brador ;  but  so  soon  as  the  same,  or  any 
portion  thereof,  shall  be  settled,  it  shall 
.  not  be  lawful  for  the  said  fishermen  to 


dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  portion  so  set- 
tled, without  previous  agreement  for 
such  purpose,  with  the  inhabitants,  pro- 
prietors, or  possessors  of  the  ground. 
And  the  United  States  hereby  renounce 
for  ever,  any  liberty  heretofore  enjoyed 
or  claimed  by  the  inhabitants  thereof,  to 
take,  dry,  or  cure  fish,  on  or  within  three 
marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays, 
creeks,  or  harbours,  of  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty's dominions  in  America,  not  includ- 
ed within  the  above  mentioned  limits: 
Provided,  however,  that  the  American 
fishermen  shall  be  admitted  to  enter 
such  bays  or  harbours,  for  the  purpose  of 
shelter  and  of  repairing  damages  there- 
in, of  purchasing  wood,  and  of  obtaining 
water,  and  for  ho  other  purpose  whatf 
ever;  But  thej  shall  be  under  such  re- 
strictions as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
their  taking,  drying,  or  curing  fish  there- 
in, or  in  any  other  manner  whatever 
abusing  the  privileges  hereby  reserved  to 
them. 

ARTICLE  II. 

It  is  agreed  that  a  line  drawn  from  the 
most  northwestern  point  of  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods,  along  the  forty-ninth  paral- 
lel of  north  latitude,  or  if  the  said  point 
shall  not  be  in  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of 
north  latitude,  then  that  a  line  drawn 
from  the  said  point  due  north  or  south, 
as  the  case  may  be,  until  the  said  line 
shall  intersect  the  said  parallel  of  north 
latitude,  and  from  the  point  of  such  in- 
tersection due  west  along  and  with  the 
said  parallel,  shall  be  the  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  territories  of  the 
United  States  and  those  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  and  that  the  said  line  shall  form 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  said  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States,  and  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  territories  of 
his  Britannic  Majesty,  from  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods  to  the  Stony  Mountains. 

ARTICLE  III. 

It  is  agreed,  that  any  country  that 
may  be  claimed  by  either  party  on  the 
northwest  coast  of  America,  westward 
of  the  Stony  Mountains,  shall,  together 
with  its  harbours,  bays,  and  creeks,  and 
the  navigation  of  all  rivers  within  the 
same,  be  free,  and  open,  for  the  term  of 
ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  signature 
of  the  present  convention,  to  the  vessels, 
citizens,  and  subjects  of  the  two  pow- 
ers :  it  being  well  understood,  that  this 
agreement  is  not  to  be  construed  to  the 
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prejudice  of  any  claim  which  either  of 
the  two  high  contracting  parties  may 
have  to  any  part  of  the  said  country,  nor 
shall  it  be  taken  to  aftect  the  claims  of 
any  other  power  or  state  to  any  part  of 
the  said  country;  the  only  object  of  the 
high  contracting  parties,  in  that  respect, 
being  to  prevent  disputes  and  difter- 
ences  amongst  themselves. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

All  the  provisions  of  the  Convention 
"  to  regulate  the  commerce  between  the 
territories  of  the  United  States  and  of 
his  Britannic  Majesty,"  concluded  at 
London,  on  the  3d  day  of  July,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifteen,  with  the  exception  of 
the  clause  which  limited  its  duration  to 
four  years,  and  excepting,  also,  so  far  as 
the  same  was  affected  by  the  declaration 
of  his  Majesty  respecting  the  Island  of 
St  Helena,  are  hereby  extended  and  con 
tinued  in  force  for  the  term  of  ten  years 
from  the  date  of  the  signature  of  the  pre- 
sent Convention,  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  all  the  provisions  of  the  said  Conven- 
tion were  herein  specially  recited. 

ARTICLE  V. 

Whereas  it  was  agreed  by  the  first  ar- 
ticle of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  that  «  all 
territory,  places,  and  possessions,  what- 
soever, taken  by  either  party  from  the 
other,  during  the  war,  or  which  may  be 
taken  after  the  signing  of  this  treaty, 
excepting  only  the  Islands  hereinafter 
mentioned,  shall  be  restored  without  de- 
lay, and  without  causing  any  destruc- 
tion, or  carrying  away  any  of  the  artil- 
lery or  other  public  property  originally 
captured  in  the  said  forts  or  places, 
which  shall  remain  therein  upon  the  ex- 
change of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty, 
or  any  slaves,  or  other  private  property;" 
and  whereas,  under  the  aforesaid  article, 
the  United  States  claim  for  their  citizens, 
and  as  tlieir  private  property,  the  resti- 
tution of,  or  full  compensation  for  all 
slaves,  who,  at  the  date  of  the  exchange 
of  the  ratifications  of  the  .said  treaty, 
were  in  any  territory,  places,  or  posses- 
sions, whatsoever,  directed  by  the  said 
treaty  to  be  restored  to  the  United 
States,  but  then  still  occupied  by  the 
British  forces,  whether  such  slaves  were, 
at  the  date  aforesaid,  on  shore,  or  on 
board  any  British  vessel,  lying  in  waters 
xvithin  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States ;  and  whereas  differences 


have  arisen,  whether,  by  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  aforesaid  article  of 
the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  the  United  States 
are  entitled  to  the  restoration  of,  or  full 
compensation  for,  all  or  any  slaves,  as 
above  described,  the  high  contracting 
parties  hereby  agree  to  refer  the  said  dif- " 
ferences  to  some  friendly  sovereign  or 
state,  to  be  named  for  that  purpose— 
and  the  high  contracting  parties  further 
engage  the  decision  of  such  friendly  so- 
vereign or  state  to  be  final  and  conclu- 
sive on  all  the  matters  referred. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

This  Convention,  when  the  same  shall 
have  been  duly  ratified  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  their  Senate,  and 
by  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  the  re- 
spective ratifications  mutually  exchanged, 
shall  be  binding  and  obligatory  on  the 
United  States,  and  on  his  Majesty ;  and 
the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  in 
six  months  from  this  date,  or  sooner,  if 
possible. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  Ple- 
nipotentiaries have  signed  the  same, 
and  have  thereunto  affixed  the  seal 
of  their  arms. 
Done  at  London,  this  twentieth  day 
of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighteen. 

'l.  s.]     Albert  Gallatin, 
"l.  s.]     Richard  Rush. 
^L.  s.]     Frederick  John  Robinson, 
^L.  s.]     Henry  Goulburn. 


REPORT 

OF  the  chancellor  and  judges  of  the 
supreme  court. 

To  the  Hon.  the  Legislature  of  the  State  ofJVerm 
York  in  Senate  and  Assembly  convened;  the 
Chancellor  and  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
respectfully  Report  : 

That  in  pursuance  of  the  concurrent 
resolutiop  of  the  legislature  at  the  last 
session,  they  have  reviewed  those  branch- 
es of  the  statute  law  which  were  submit- 
ted to  their  consideration. 

The  insolvent  act  of  this  state  and  its 
supplementary  provisions,  have  been  ex- 
amined with  care  and  attention.  It  was 
one  of  the  subjects  on  which  they  were 
requested  to  prepare  and  report  "such 
amendments  as  they  might  deem  expe- 
dient."   But  after  much  reflection  be- 
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stowed  upon  the  system,  they  have  not 
been  able  to  suggest  any  essential  amend- 
ments. 

The  first  general  insolvent  Act  was 
passed  in  1784,  and  alterations  and 
amendments  have  from  time  to  time 
been  made  under  the  experience  and 
wisdom  of  the  legislature,  until  the  sys- 
tem has'attained  nearly  or  quite  as  much 
consistency,  provision,  and  improvement 
as  the  nature  of  the  subject  admits.  By 
the  act  of  1813,  every  insolvent  debtor 
is  required  to  make  application  for  relief 
within  the  county  in  which  he  may  be  an 
inhabitant  or  be  imprisoned,  and  the  chan-' 
cellor  and  judges  have  consequently  had 
little  or  no  personal  experience  for  seve- 
ral years  past,  of  the  operation  of  the 
act.  It  appears  to  them  not  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  any  material  alteration  for 
the  better.  And  judging  from  their  for- 
mer experience,  and  from  public  obser- 
vation in  the  course  of  their  judicial  du- 
ties, they  are  of  opinion,  that  the  insol- 
vent law  is  the  source  of  a  great  deal  of 
fraud  and  perjury.  But  they  are  appre- 
hensive that  the  evil  is  incurable,  and  not 
within  the  reach  of  amendments  to  the 
act,  since  it  arises  principally  from  the 
infirmity  inherent  in  every  such  system, 
and  perhaps  in  many  cases,  also  from  a 
want  of  suSicient  vigilance  and  firmness 
in  the  persons  to  whom  the  administra- 
tion of  this  branch  of  the  Jaw  is  commit- 
ted. 

If  we  had  a  suitable  bankrupt  law  ap- 
plicable to  unfortunate  merchants  and 
traders,  there  would  be  little  necessity, 
and  still  less  utility,  in  any  general  and 
permanent  insolvent  law.  It  appears  to 
be  a  serious  ■  question  in  the  federal 
courts,  whether  the  establishment  of 
bankrupt  and  in&qlvent  laws  does  not  be- 
long exclusively  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  under  the  authority 
given  to  it  to  establish  uniform  laws  on 
the  subject  of  bankruptcy.  Perhaps  the 
better  opinion  is,  that  the  state  govern- 
ments may  exercise  powers  of  that  kind, 
in  the  absence  of  congressional  regula- 
tions. We  are  at  least  of  opinion,  that 
state  insolvent  laws,  when  they  do  not 
infringe  on  another  provision  in  the  con- 
stitution respecting  the  obligation  of 
contracts,  are  constitutional  and  valid, 
and,  if  we  have  the  power,  we  should 
deem  it  inexpedient  at  present,  to  at 
tempt  the  establishment  of  any  thing  like 


a  bankrupt  system  for  this  state.  A  bill 
on  that  subject  has  been  reported  to  Con- 
gress during  the  present  session,  and  is 
now  pending  before  them,  and  we  carinot 
but  indulge  the  hope,  that  Congress  will 
perceive  the  importance,  and  feel  the  ne- 
cessity, of  exercising  on  this  point  the 
powers  entrusted  to  them  by  the  consti- 
tution. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  commercial 
interests  of  this  state  stand  greatly  in 
need  of  a  bankrupt  system,  which  would 
prevent  the  debtor,  in  failing  circumstan- 
ces, from  disposing  of  his  property  par- 
tially among  his  creditors,  or  from  frau- 
dulently wasting  or  converting  it  to  his 
own  use.  The  operation  of  such  a  sys- 
tem, if  honestly  and  ably  administered, 
would  naturally  inculcate  a  correct  sense 
of  the  obligation  of  contracts,  and  of  the 
duty  of  good  faith.  But  a  permanent  in- 
solvent act,  made  expressly  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  debtor,  and  held  up  daily  to 
his  view  and  temptation,  has  a  powerful 
tendency  to  render  him  heedless  in  the 
creation  of  debt,  and  careless  as  to  pay- 
ment. It  induces  him  to  place  his  hopes 
of  relief  rather  in  contrivances  for  a  dis'- 
charge,  than  in  increased  and  severe  ex- 
ertions to  perform  his  duty. 

Our  insolvent  system  of  law  is  intend- 
ed, not  merely  for  the  discharge  of  the 
debtor  from  imprisonment  (for  on  that 
subject  we  have  other  and  ample  provi- 
sion,) but  its  main  object  is  to  set  him 
forever  free  from  his  debts.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  other  state  in  the  union, 
which  holds  out  such  an  easy  and  tempt- 
ing mode  of  procuring  an  absolute  release 
to  the  debtor;  and  we  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  system  in  operation  has  been, 
and  still  is,  and  probably  ever  must  be, 
from  the  very  nature  of  it,  productive  of 
incalculable  abuse,  fraud,  and  perjury, 
and  greatly  injurious  to  the  public  mo- 
rals. 

Under  the  head  of  inquiry  submitted 
to  us,  relative  to  provisions  for  "the  bet- 
ter security  of  creditors  against  the 
frauds  of  debtors,"  we  would  respectfully 
submit,  as  the  result  of  our  reflections 
and  judgment,  the  propriety  of  repealing 
the  insolvent  act,  with  all  its  supplemen- 
tary provisions  and  amendments. 

The  next  subject  submitted  to  our  con- 
sideration, relates  to  such  legal  provi- 
sions as  we  may  think  proper,  relative  to 
imprisonment  for  debt. 
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We  have  carefully  examined  the  seve- 
ral provisions  already  existing,  for  the  re- 
lief of  debtors,  with  respect  to  the  im- 
prisonment of  their  persons,  and  very 
little  further  improvement  can  be  made 
upon  this  head,  provided  imprisonment 
for  debt  is  to  be  in  any  degree  retained. 
And  we  should  rather  infer  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  resolution  under  which  we 
Save  considered  the  subject,  that  a  total 
abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt  was 
not  within  the  contemplation  of  the  le- 
gislature, and  it  would  be  a  measure 
which  we  could  not  recommend. 

The  object  of  imprisonment  is  to  co- 
erce the  debtor  to  pay  his  debts  by  pro- 
perty within  his  command,  and  which 
cannot  be  discovered  or  reached  by  exe- 
cution. Another  useful  object  of  impri- 
sonment, is  the  check  which  it  is  calcu- 
lated by  its  influence  to  give  to  the  artful 
or  thoughtless  creation  of  debt,  without 
any  means  or  disposition  to  pay.  The 
frauds  upon  property  which  are  daily  and 
almost  incessantly  committing  in  this 
way,  are  equally  immoral  and  distress- 
ing with  the  more  open  or  direct  inva- 
sions of  propertjr  by  acts  of  a  criminal 
nature.  And  without  such  means  of  co- 
ercion as  personal  imprisonment,  it 
would  appear  to  us,  that  persons  who 
had  no  fixed  residence,  or  had  no  visi- 
ble or  tangible  property,  or  whose  pro- 
perty was  exempt  from  execution,  or 
whose  property  consisted  in  money,  or 
bonds,  notes  and  public  or  corporate 
stock,  or  whose  property  lay  out  of  this 
state,  would  be  entirely  lawless,  with- 
out any  power  in  the  creditor  to  obtain 
justice.  Considering  how  very  conveni- 
ent or  accommodating  imprisonment  has 
been  rendered  to  the  debtor,  by  means  of 
the  liberties  of  gaols ;  and  considering 
that  persons  who  are  not  freeholders, 
and  charged  with  small  debts,  cannot  in 
any  case  be  imprisoned  above  30  or  60 
days,  and  that  every  person  charged  in 
execution  for  debt,  under  500  dollars, 
may  immediately  thereafter,  and  if  for 
any  sum  above  500  dollars,  may,  after 
tiie  expiration  of  three  calendar  months, 
apply  and  be  discharged  from  imprison- 
ment, on  the  surrender  of  his  property 
for  the  payment  of  his  debts ;  and  consi- 
dering further,  that  necessary  household 
furniture,  together  with  a  necessary  por- 
tion of  live  stock  and  the  produce  there- 
^  of,  is  absolutely  exempted  from  execu- 


tion, we  think  we  may  safely  say,  that 
there  is  as  little  ground  for  complaint  of 
the  severity  of  pur  existing  laws  in  re- 
gard to  debtors,  as  in  any  commercial 
country  upon  earth. 

It  appears  to  us,  as  far  as  our  observa- 
tion and  experience  have  extended,  that 
imprisonment,  on  execution  for  debt,  is 
not  frequent,  unless  the  debt  was  con- 
tracted in  the  first  instance  under  de- 
ceitful assurances,  or  unless  the  debtor 
has  applied  his  property  unfairly,  or  re- 
fused to  give  to  his  creditor  any  reasona- 
ble and  satisfactory  explanation.  If  the 
cases  were  carefully  examined,  we  be- 
lieve they  would  generally  terminate  in 
this  result ;  for  severity  towards  fair  but 
unfortunate  creditors,  is  no  part  of  the 
temper  or  disposition  of  the  times.  The 
security  of  debts  and  confidence  in  con- 
tracts, has  been  so  much  weakened  in 
public  opinion  by  the  operation  of  our 
insolvent  law,  that  it  would  seem  to  be 
the  debtor,  and  not  the  creditor,  who  has 
at  his  command  the  hopes  and  fears,  the 
comfort  or  distress,  of  tlie  adverse  party. 
And,  we  are  entirely  of  the  opinion,  that 
if  it  be  once  well  known  and  generally 
understood,  that  those  who  contract  debts 
must  expect  to  pay  them,  or  that  they 
must  be  able  to  satisfy  the  creditor  of 
their  integrity  and  genuine  misfortune, 
or  that  they  will  have  to  submit  to  the 
temporary  restraints  now  imposed  by 
law,  and  that  no  other  relief  was  to  be 
afforded,  it  would  have  a  most  salutary 
effect  upon  the  morals  and  habits  of  the 
community. 

We  do  not  therefore  perceive,  that  the 
law  of  imprisonment  for  debt  requires 
any  material  amendment,  and  if  we  were 
to  suggest  any  alteration,  it  would  be  to 
exempt  females  altogether  from  impri- 
sonment, in  consideration  of  their  sex. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
James  Kent,  Joseph  C.  Yates, 

A.  Spencer,  Jonas  Platt. 

W.  W.  Van  Ness, 

.mbany,  Jan.  22,  1819. 
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ROADS  AND  CANALS. 

[The  report  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  secretary  of 
war,  relates  to  an  object  of  the  most  interest- 
ing' nature,  the  complete  communication  of 
all  parts  of  our  extended  territory.  By  very 
forcible  arguments  he  proves  the  utility  of  the 
undertaking',  not  only  for  our  better  defence 
in  time  of  war,  but  for  the  promotion  of  com- 
mercial and  social  intercourse  at  all  times. 
The  question  of  the  constitutional  power  of 
tlie  national  government  to  promote  internal 
improvement  need  not  be  considered,  as,  if  a 
decision  should  eventually  be  made  against 
such  constitutionality,  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted 
but  that  the  consent  of  the  states  might  be 
obtained  to  an  amendment  of  the  constitution 
on  that  point.] 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR 
TO  CONGRESS. 

Department  of  War,  Jan.  7th,  1819. 
Sin-— In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  4th  of  April, 
1818,  instructing  the  secretai'y  of  war  to  re- 
port to  that  House,  at  their  next  session,  "  a 
"  plan  for  the  application  of  such  means  as  are 
"  within  the  power  of  Congress  for  the  pur- 
"  pose  of  opening  and  constructing  such  roads 
"  and  canals  as  may  deserve  and  require  the 
"  aid  of  government,  with  a  view  to  military 
"  operations  in  time  of  war;  the  transporta- 
"  tion  of  munitions  of  war ;  and  also  a  state- 
"  ment  of  the  works  of  the  nature  above  men- 
"  tioned  which  have  been  commenced,  the 
"  progress  which  has  been  made,  and  the 
"  means  and  prospect  of  their  completion ; 
*'  together  with  such  information  as,  in  the 
*'  opinion  of  the  secretary,  shall  be  material 
■'  in  relation  to  the  objects  of  the  resolution," 
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I  have  the  honour  to  make  the  following  re- 
port— 

A  judicious  system  of  roads  and  canals,  con- 
structed for  the  convenience  of  commerce  and 
the  transportation  of  the  mail  only,  without 
any  reference  to  military  operations,  is  itself 
among  the  most  efficient  means  for  "the 
more  complete  defence  of  the  United  States." 
Without  adverting  to  the  fact,  that  the  roads 
and  canals  which  such  a  system  would  require, 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  precisely  those 
which  would  be  required  for  the  operations 
of  war,  such  a  system,  by  consolidating  our 
union,  increasing  our  wealth  and  fiscal  capa- 
city, would  add  greatly  to  our  resources  in 
war.  It  is  in  a  state  of  war,  when  a  nation  is 
compelled  to  put  all  of  its  resources,  in  men, 
money,  skill,  and  devotion  to  country,  into 
requisition,  that  its  government  realizes,  in 
its  security,  the  beneficial  effects  from  a  peo- 
ple made  prosperous  and  happy  by  a  wise 
direction  of  its  resources  in  peace.  But  I  for- 
bear to  pursue  this  subject,  though  so  inte- 
resting, and  which,  the  farther  it  is  pursued, 
will  the  more  clearly  establish  the  intimate 
connexion  between  the  defence  and  safety  of 
the  country,  and  its  improvement  and  prospe- 
rity, as  I  do  not  conceive  that  it  constitutes 
the  immediate  object  of  this  report. 

There  is  no  country  to  which  a  good  sys- 
tem of  military  roads  and  canals  is  more  indis- 
pensable than  to  the  United  States.  As  great 
as  our  military  capacity  is,  when  compared 
with  the  number  of  our  people,  yet,  when 
considered  in  relation  to  the  vast  extent  of 
our  country,  it  is  very  small;  and,  if  so  great 
an  extent  of  territory  renders  it  very  diflicult 
to  conquer  us,  as  has  frequently  been  observ- 
ed,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  it  ren- 
ders it  no  less  difficult  for  the  government  to 
afford  protection  to  every  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. In  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  dif- 
ficulty of  protecting  every  part,  so  long  as 
our  population  bears  so  small  a  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  the  country,  cannot  be  entirely 
overcome ;  but  it  may  be  very  greatly  dimi,- 
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nished  by  a  good  system  of  military  roads  and 
canals.  The  necessity  of  such  a  system  is  still 
more  apparent,  if  we  take  into  consideration 
the  character  of  our  political  maxims  and  in- 
stitutions. Opposed  in  principle  to  a  large 
standing  anny,  our  main  reliance  for  defence 
must  be  on  the  militia,  to  be  called  out  fre- 
quently from  a  great  distance,  and  under  the 
pressure  of  an  actual  invasion.  The  expe- 
rience of  the  late  war  amply  proves,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  internal  improvements, 
the  delay,  the  uncertainty,  the  anxiety,  and 
exhausting  effects  of  such  calls.  The  facts 
are  too  recent  to  require  details,  and  the  im-, 
pression  too  deep  to  be  soon  forgotten.  As  it 
IS  the  part  of  wisdom  to  profit  by  experience, 
so  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  a  similar  state  of  things,  by  the 
apphcation  of  a  portionof  our  means  to  tlie 
construction  of  such  roads  and  canals  as  are 
required  "  with  a  view  to  military  operations 
"  in  time  of  war,  the  transportation  of  the 
"  munitions  of  wai*,  and  more  complete  de- 
"  fence  of  the  United  States." 

In  all  questions  of  military  preparations, 
three  of  our  frontiers  require  special  atten- 
tion; the  eastern,  or  Atlantic  frontier — the 
northern,  or  the  Canadian  frontier — and  the 
southern,  or  the  frontier  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co. On  the  west  and  northwest  we  are  se- 
cure, except  against  Indian  hostihties;  and 
the  only  military  preparations  required  in  that 
quarter,  are  such  as  are  necessary  to  keep  the 
Indian  tribes  in  awe,  and  to  protect  the  fron- 
tier from  their  ravages.  All  of  our  great  mi- 
litary efiorts,  growing  out  pf  a  vvar  with  an 
European  power,  must,  for  the  present,  be 
directed  towards  our  eastern,  northern,  or 
southern  frontiers;  and  the  roads  and  canals 
which  will  enable  the  government  to  concen- 
trate its  means  for  defence,  promptly  and 
cheaply,  on  the  vulnerable  points  of  either  of 
those  frontiers,  are  those  which,  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  require  the  aid  of  government. 
I  propose  to  consider  each  of  those  frontiers 
separately,  beginning  with  the  Atlantic,  which, 
in  many  respects,  is  the  weakest  and  most  ex- 
posed. 

From  the  mouth  of  St^  Croix  to  that  of  St. 
Marys,  the  two  extremes  of  this  frontier,  is  a 
distance,  along  the  line  of  the  coast  and  prin- 
cipal bays,  without  following  their  sinuosities, 
of  about  two  thousand  one  hundred  miles.  On 
tliis  line,  including  its  navigable  rivers  and 
baj's,  are  situated  our  most  populous  cities, 
the  great  depots  of  the  wealth  and  commerce 
of  the  country.  That  portion  of  it  which  ex- 
tends to  the  south  of  the  Chesapeake,  has, 
with  the  exceptions  of  the  cities  and  their  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  a  spare  population, 
with  a  low  marshy  country,  extending  back 
from  100  to  150  miles.  To  the  north  of  the  Che- 
sapeake, inclusive,  it  affords,  every  where, 
deep  and  bold  navigable  bays  and  rivers, 
which  readily  admit  vessels  of  any  size. — 
Against  a  line  so  long,  so  weak,  so  exposed, 
and  presenting  such  strong  motives  for  de- 
predations, hostilities  the  most  harassing  and 
exhausting  may  be  carried  on  by  a  naval 


power ;  and,  should  the  subjugation  of  the 
country  ever  be  attempted,  it  is  probable  that 
against  this  frontier,  facing  Europe,  the  seat 
of  the  great  powers  of  the  world,  the  pi-inci- 
pal  efforts  would  be  turned.  Thus  circum- 
stanced, it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to 
render  it  as  secure  as  possible.  For  much  of 
this  security  we  ought  to  look  to  a  navy,  and 
a  judicious  and  strong  system  of  fortifications: 
but  not  to  the  neglect  of  such  roads  and  ca- 
nals as  will  enable  the  government  to  concen- 
trate, promptly  and  cheaply,  at  any  point 
which  may  be  menaced,  the  necessary  force 
and  means  for  defence. 

To  i-esist  ordinary  hostilities,  having  for 
their  object  the  destruction  of  our  towns  and 
the  exhaustion  of  our  means,  the  force  ought 
to  be  drawn  from  the  country  lying  between 
the  coasts  and  the  sources  of  the  principal  ri- 
vers which  discharge  through  it  into  the 
ocean ;  but,  to  resist  greater  efforts,  aiming 
at  conquest,  should  it  ever  be  attempted,  the  ' 
force  and  resources  of  the  whole  community 
must  be  brought  into  resistance.  To  concen- 
trate, then,  a  sufficient  force,  on  any  point  of 
this  frontier  which  may  be  invaded,  troops 
must  be  marched,  dnd  munitions  of  war  trans- 
ported, either  along  the  line  of  the  coast,  or 
from  the  interior  of  the  Atlantic  states,  to  the 
coast,  or,  should  the  invading  force  be  of  such 
magnitude  as  to  requii-e  it,  from  the  western 
states;  and  the  roads  and  canals  necessary  for 
the  defence  of  this  frontier,  are  those  which 
will  render  these  operations  prompt,  certain, 
and  economical. 

From  the  coast  to  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains and  the  high  land  separating  the  streams 
which  enter  into  the  St.  Lawrence  from  those 
of  the  Atlantic,  in  which  the  principal  Atlan- 
tic rivers  take  their  rise,  the  distance  may  be 
averaged  at  about  250  miles;  and  the  whole 
extent,  from  the  St.  Marys  to  the  St.  Croix, 
is  intersected  at  short  intervals,  by  large  na- 
vigable rivers  and  the  principal  roads  of  this 
portion  of  our  country,  through  which  its 
great  commercial  operations  are  carried  on. 
I'hese,  aided  by  the  steam  boats,  now  intro- 
duced on  almost  all  of  our  great  rivers,  pre- 
sent great  facilities  to  collect  the  militia  from 
the  interior,  and  to  transport  the  necessaiy 
supplies  and  munitions  of  war. 

Much  undoubtedly  remains  to  be  done  to 
perfect  the  roads  and  improve  the  navigation 
of  the  rivers ;  but  this,  for  the  most  part,  may 
be  safely  left  to  the  states  and  the  commer- 
cial cities  particularly  interested,  as  the  ap- 
propriate objects  of  their  care  and  exertions. 
The  attention  of  both  have  recently  been 
much  turned  towards  these  objects,  and  a  few 
years  will  probably  add  much  to  facilitate  the 
intercourse  between  the  coast  and  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Atlantic  states.  Very  different  is 
the  case  with  the  great  and  important  line 
of  communication,  extending  along  the  coast, 
through  the  Atlantic  states.  No  object  of  the 
kind  is  more  important;  and  there  is  none 
to  which  state  or  individual  capacity  is  more 
inadequate.  It  must  be  perfected  by  the  ge- 
neral government,  or  not  perfected  at  all,  at 
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least  for  many  years.  No  one  or  two  states 
have  a  sufficient  interest.  It  is  immediately 
beneficial  to  more  than  half  of  the  states  of 
the  Union,  and,  without  the  aid  of  the  g-ene- 
ral  government,  would  require  Iheir  co-ope- 
ration. It  is,  at  all  times,  a  most  important 
object  to  the  nation;  and,  in  a  war  with  a 
naval  power,  is  almost  indispensable  to  our 
military,  commercial,  and  financial  operations. 
It  may,  in  a  single  view,  be  considered  the 
great  artei-y  of  the  country;  and,  when  the 
coasting  trade  is  suspended  by  war,  the  vast 
intercourse  between  the  north  and  south, 
which  annually  requires  five  hundred  thou- 
sand tons  of  shipping,  and  which  is  necessary 
to  the  commerce,  the  agriculture  and  manu- 
facture of  more  than  half  of  the  Union,  seeks 
this  channel  of  communication.  If  it  were 
thoroughly  opened  by  land  and  water;  if 
Louisiana  were  connected,  by  a  durable  and 
well  finished  road,  with  Maine;  and  Boston 
with  Savannah,  by  a  vi^ell  established  line  of 
inland  navigation,  for  which  so  many  facilities 
are  presented,  more  than  half  of  the  pressure 
of  war  \v;ould  be  removed.  A  country  so  vast 
in  its  means,  and  abounding,  in  its  various  la- 
titudes, with  almost  all  the  products  of  the 
globe,  is  a  world  of  itself;  and,  with  that  fa- 
cility of  intercourse,  to  perfect  which  the  dis- 
posable means  of  the  country  is  adequate, 
would  flourish  and  prosper  under  the  pres- 
.sure  of  a  war  with  any  power.  But,  dropping 
this  more  elevated  view,  and  considering  the 
subject  only  as  it  regards  "  military  opera- 
tions in  time  of  war,  and  th6  transportation 
of  the  munitions  of  war,"  what  could  contri- 
bute so  much  as  this  communication  to  the 
effectual  and  cheap  defence  of  our  Atlantic 
frontier.''  Take' the  line  of  inland  navigation 
along  the  coast,  the  whole  of  which,  it  is  es- 
timated, could  be  completed,  for  sea  vessels, 
by  digging  one  hundred  miles,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  g3,000,000,  the  advantage  which  an 
enemy  with  a  naval  force  now  has,  by  rapidly 
moving  along  the  coast,  and  harassing  and 
exhausting  the  countiy,  would  be  in  a  great 
measure  lost  to  him.  In  fact,  the  capacity  for 
i-apid  and  prompt  movements  and  concentra- 
tion, would  be,  to  the  full,  as  much  in  our 
power.  We  would  have,  in  most  of  the  points 
of  attack,  a  shorter  line  to  move  over,  in  or- 
der to  concentrate  our  means ;  and,  aided  by 
steam  boats,  would  have  the  capacity  to  pass 
it  in  a  shorter  time,  and  with  greater  certain- 
ty, than  what  an  enemy,  even  with  a  naval 
superiority,  would  have,  to  attack  us.  Sup- 
pose the  fleet  of  such  an  enemy  should  ap- 
pear off  the  capes  of  Delaware;  before  it 
could  possibly  approach  and  attack  Philadel- 
phia, information,  by  telegraphic  communica- 
tion, might  be  given  to  Baltimore  and  New 
York,  and  the  forces  stationed  there  thrown 
in  for  its  relief.  The  same  might  take  place 
if  Baltim.ore  or  New  York  should  be  invaded; 
and,  should  an  attack  be  made  on  any  of  our 
cities,  the  militia  and  regular  forces,  at  a  great 
distance  along  the  coast,  could,  in  a  short 
time,  be  thrown  in  for  its  relief.  By  this 
speedy  conununication,  the  regular  forces, 


with  the  militia  of  the  cities  and  their  neigh- 
bourhood,  would  be  sufficient  to  repel  ordi- 
nary invasions,  and  would  either  prevent,  or 
greatly  diminish,  the  harassing  calls  vipon  the 
militia  of  the  interior.  If  to  these  consider- 
ations we  add  the  character  of  the  climate  of 
the  southern  position  of  the  Atlantic  frontier, 
so  fatal  to  tliose  whose  constitutions  are  not 
inured  to  it,  the  value  of  this  system  of  de- 
fence,  by  the  regular  troops  and  tlie  militia 
accustomed  to  the  climate,  will  be  gi-eatly  en- 
hanced. Should  this  line  of  inland  navigation 
be  constructed,  to  enjoy  its  benefits  fully,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  cover  it  against  the  naval  ope- 
rations of  an  enemy.  It  is  thought  that  this 
may  be  easily  effected,  to  the  south  of  the 
Chesapeake,  by  land  and  steam  batteries.— 
That  bay  is  itself,  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant links  in  tliis  line  of  communication ;  arid 
its  defence  against  a  naval  force  ought,  if 
practicable,  to  be  rendered  complete.  It  was 
carefully  surveyed,  the  last  summer,  by  skil- 
ful officers,  for  this  purpose  in  part,  and  it  is 
expected  that  their  report  will  throw  much 
light  upon  this  important  subject.  Long  Island 
Sound,  another  part  of  the  line  which  is  ex- 
posed, can  be  fully  defended  by  a  naval  force 
only. 

It  remains,  in  relation  to  the  defence  of  the 
Atlantic  frontier,  to  consider  the  means  of 
communication  between  it  and  the  western 
states,  which  require  the  aid  of  the  govern- 
ment. Most  of  the  observations  made  relative 
to  the  increased  strength  and  capacity  of  the 
country  to  bear  upunder  the  pressure  of  war, 
from  the  coastwise  communication,  are  appli- 
cable  in  a  high  degree  at  present,  and  are 
daily  becoming  more  so,  to  those  with  the 
western  states;  and  should  a  war  for  conquest 
ever  be  waged  against  us,  an  event  not  pro- 
bable,  but  not  to  be  laid  entirely  out  of  view, 
the  roads  and  canals  necessary  to  complete 
the  communication  with  that  portion  of  our 
countiy,  would  be  of  the  utmost  importance. 
The  interest  of  commerce,  and  the  spirit  of 
rivalry  between  the  great  Atlantic  cities,  will 
do  much  to  perfect  the  means  of  intercourse 
with  the  west.  The  most  important  lines  of 
communication  appear  to  be  from  Albany  to 
the  lakes ;  from  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  and  Richmond,  to  the  Ohio  ri- 
ver; and  from  Charleston  and  Augusta,  to  the 
Tennessee;  all  of  which  are  now  command- 
ing the  attention,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
of  the  sections  of  the  country  immediately  in- 
terested. But  in  such  great  undertakings,  so 
interesting  in  every  point  of  view  to  the  whole 
union,  and  which  may  ultimately  become  ne- 
cessary to  its  defence,  the  expense  ought  not 
to  fall  wholly  on  the  portions  of  the  country 
more  immediately  interested.  As  the  govern- 
ment  has  a  deep  stake  in  them,  and  as  the 
system  of  defence  will  not  be  perfect  without 
their  completion,  it  ought  at  least  to  bear  a 
proportional  share  of  the  expense  of  their 
construction. 

I  proceed  next  to  consider  the  roads  and 
canals  connected  with  the   defence  of  our 
northern  frontier.    That  portion  of  it  which 
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extends  to  the  east  of  Lake  Champlain-  has 
not  heretofore  been  the  scene  of  extensive 
military  operations ;  and  I  am  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  country,  to  ven- 
ture an  opinion  whether  we  may  hereafter  be 
called  on  to  make  considerable  military  efforts 
in  that  quarter.  Without,  then,  designating 
any  military  improvements,  as  connected  with 
this  portion  of  our  northern  frontier,  I  would 
suggest  the  propriety,  should  Congress  ap- 
prove of  the  plan  for  a  military  survey  of  the 
cointry  to  be  hereafter  proposed,  to  make  a 
survey  of  it  the  duty  of  the  engineers  who 
may  be  designated  for  that  purpose. 

For  the  defence  of  the  other  part  of  this 
line  of  frontier,  the  most  important  objects 
are,  a  canal  or  water  communication  between 
Albany  and  Lake  George,  and  Lake  Ontario, 
and  between  Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie.  The 
two  former  have  been  commenced  by  the  state 
of  New  York,  and  will,  when  completed,  con- 
nected with  the  great  inland  navigation  along 
the  coast,  enable  the  government,  at  a  mo- 
derate expense,  and  in  a  short  time,  to  trans- 
port munitions  of  war,  and  to  concentrate  its 
troops  from  any  portion  of  the  Atlantic  states, 
fresh  and  unexhausted  by  the  fatigue  of 
marching  on  the  inland  frontier  of  the  state  of 
New  York.  The  road  commenced,  by  order 
of  the  executive,  from  Plattsburg  to  Sackett's 
Harbour,  is  essentially  connected  with  mili- 
tary operations  on  this  portion  of  the  northern 
frontier.  A  water  communication  from  Pitts- 
bvng  to  Lake  Erie  would  greatly  increase  our 
power  on  the  upper  lakes.  The  Alleghany 
river,  by  its  main  branch,  is  said  to  be  naviga- 
ble within  seven  miles  of  Lake  Erie,  and  by 
French  creek,  within  sixteen  miles!  Pitts- 
burg is  the  great  military  depot  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  west  of  the  Alleghany,  and,  if  it 
were  connected  by  a  canal  with  Lake  Erie, 
woidd  furnish  military  supplies  with  facility 
to  the  upper  lakes,  as  well  as  to  the  country 
watered  by  the  Mississippi.  If  to  these  com- 
munications we  add  a  road  from  Detroit  to 
Ohio,  which  has  already  been  commenced, 
and  a  canal  from  the  Illinois  river  to  Lake 
Micliigan,  which  the  growing  population  of 
the  state  of  Illinois  renders  very  important, 
all  the  facilities  which  would  be  essential  "  to 
carry  on  military  operations  in  the  time  of 
war,  and  the  transportation  of  the  munitions 
of  war"  for  the  defence  of  the  western  por- 
tion of  our  northern  frontier,  would  be  af- 
forded. 

It  only  remains  to  consider  the  system  of 
roads  and  canals  connected  with  the  defence 
of  our  southern  frontier,  or  that  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  For  the  defence  of  this  portion 
of  our  country,  though  at  present  weak  of  it- 
self, nature  has  done  much.  The  bay  of  Mo- 
bile, and  the  entrance  into  the  Mississippi 
through  all  of  its  channels,  are  highly  capable 
of  defence.  A  military  survey  has  been  made, 
and  the  necessary  fortifications  have  been 
commenced,  and  will  be  in  a  few  3'ears  com- 
pleted. But  the  real  strength  of  this  fi-ontier 
is  the  Mississippi,  which  is  no  less  the  cause 
of  its  security,  than  that  of  its  commerce  and 


wealth.  Its  rapid  stream,  aided  by  t])e  force 
of  steam,  can,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  concen- 
trate at  once  an  irresistible  force.  Made 
strong  by  this  noble  river,  little  remains  to  be 
done  by  roads  and  canals,  for  the  defence  of 
our  southern  frontier.  The  continuation  of 
the  road  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  Mil- 
ledgeville  to  New  Orleans,  and  the  comple- 
tion of  the  road  which  has  already  been  com- 
menced from  Tennessee  river  to  the  same 
place,  with  the  inland  navigation  through  the 
canal  of  Carondelet,  Lake  Ponchartrain,  and 
the  islands  along  the  coast  of  Mobile,  covered 
against  the  operations  of  a  naval  force,  every 
facility  required  for  the  transportation  of  mu- 
nitions of  war,  and  movements  and  concentra- 
tion of  troops,  to  protect  this  distant  and  im- 
portant frontier,  would  be  afforded. 

Such  are  the  roads  and  canals  which  mili- 
tary operations  in  time  of  war,  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  munitions  of  war,  and  the  more 
complete  defence  of  the  United  States,  re- 
quire. 

Many  of  the  roads  and  canals  which  have 
been  suggested,  are  no  doubt  of  the  first 
importance  to  the  commerce,  the  manufac- 
tures, the  agriculture,  and  political  prosperity 
of  the  country  ;  but  are  not,  for  that  reason, 
less  useful  or  necessary  for  military  purposes. 
It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  great  advantages  of 
our  country,  enjoying  so  many  others,  that, 
whether  we  regard  its  internal  improvements 
in  relation  to  military,  civil,  or  political  pur- 
poses, very  nearly  the  same  system,  in  all  its 
parts,  is  required.  The  road  or  canal  can 
scarcely  be  designated,  which  is  highly  use- 
ful for  military  operations,  which  is  not  equal- 
ly required  for  the  industry  or  political  pros- 
perity  of  the  community.  If  those  roads  or 
canals  had  been  pointed  out,  which  are  ne- 
cessary for  military  purposes  only,  the  fist 
would  have  been  small  indeed.  I  have,  there- 
fore, presented  all,  without  regarding  the  fact, 
that  they  might  be  employed  for  other  uses, 
which,  in  the  event  of  war,  would  be  neces- 
sary to  give  economy,  certainty,  and  success 
to  our  mihtary  operations;  and  which,  if  they 
had  been  completed  before  the  late  war, 
would,  by  their  saving  in  that  single  contest, 
in  men,  money,  and  reputation,  more  than 
indemnified  the  country  for  the  expense  of 
their  construction.  I  have  not  prepared  an 
estimate  of  expenses,  nor  pointed  out  the  par- 
ticular routes  for  the  roads  or  canals  recom- 
mended, as  I  conceive  that  this  can  be  ascer- 
tained with  satisfaction  only  by  able  and  skil- 
ful engineers,  after  a  careful  survey  and  exa- 
mination. 

I  would,  therefore,  respectfully  suggest,  as 
the  basis  of  the  system,  and  the  fiist  ineasure 
in  the  "  plan  for  the  application  of  such  means 
as  are  in  the  power  of  Congress,"  that  Con- 
gress  should  direct  such  a  survey  and  esti. 
mate  to  be  made,  and  the  result  to  be  laid 
before  them  as  soon  as  practicable-  The  ex- 
pense would  be  inconsiderable;  for,  as  the 
army  can  furnish  able  miliiary  and  topogra- 
phical engineers,  it  would  be  principally  con- 
fined to  the  employment  of  one  or  more  skil- 
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ful  civil  engineers,  to  be  associated  with  them. 
By  their  combined  skill,  an  efficient  system  of 
military  roads  and  canals  would  be  presented 
in  detail,  accompanied  with  such  estimates  of 
ex(ienses  as  may  be  relied  on.  Thus,  full 
and  satisfactory  information  would  be  had; 
and  thoujfh  some  time  might  be  lost  in  the 
commencement  of  the  system,  it  would  be 
more  than  compensated  by  its  assured  effi- 
ciency when  completed. 

For  the  construction  of  the  roads  and  ca- 
nals, which  Congress  may  choose  to  direct, 
the  army,  to  a  certain  extent,  may  be  brought 
in  aid  of  the  moi)ied  resources  of  the  country. 
The  propriety  of  employing  the  army  on 
works  of  public  utility,  cannot  be  doubted. 
Labour  adds  to  its  usetutness  and  health.  A 
mere  garrison  life  is  equally  hostile  to  its 
vigour  and  discipline.  Both  officers  and  men 
become  the  subjects  of  its  deleterious  effects. 
But  when  the  vast  extent  of  our  country  is 
compared  with  the  extent  of  our  military  esta- 
blishments, and  taking  into  consideration  the 
necessity  of  employing  the  soldiers  on  fortifi- 
cations, barracks,  and  roads,  connected  with 
remote  frontier  posts,  we  ought  not  to  be  san- 
guine in  the  expectation  of  aid  to  be  derived 
from  the  army  in  the  construction  of  perma- 
nent military  roads  and  canals,  at  a  distance 
from  the  frontiers.  When  our  military  posts 
come  to  be  extended  up  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri,  as  far  as  is  contemplated,  the  mili- 
tary frontier  ot  the  United  States,  not  includ- 
ing sinuosities,  and  the  coasts  of  navigable 
,  bays  and  lakes  opening  into  our  country,  as 
was  stated  in  a  former  report,  will  present  a 
line  of  more  than  9000  miles,  and,  including 
them,  of  more  than  11,000  Thinly  scattered 
along  so  extensive  a  frontier,  it  will  be  impos- 
sibie,  I  fear,  without  leaving  some  points  ex- 
posed, to  collect  any  considerable  bodies  in 
the  interior  of  the  country,  to  construct  roads 
and  canals. 

As  connected  with  this  subject,  I  would 
respectfully  sugj^est  the  propriety  of  makini^ 
an  adequate  provision  for  the  soldiers,  while 
regularly  and  continually  employed  in  con- 
stiucting  works  of  public  utility.  The  pre- 
sent  allowance  is  fifteen  cents  a  day,  which 
is  considered  sufficient  in  occasional  fatigue 
duty,  such  as  is  now  done  at  most  of  the 
posts ;  but  if  systematic  employ,  on  permu 
nent  works,  should  be  made  the  regular  duty 
of  the  soldiers,  who  can  be  spared  for  that 
purpose,  a  compensation,  taking  into  the  esti- 
mate the  obligation  of  the  government  to  pro- 
vide medical  attendance  and  pensions  to  the 
diseased  and  disabled  soldiers,  not  much 
short  of  the  wages  of  daily  labour,  ought  to 
be  granted  to  them.  Without  such  provision, 
which  is  dictated  by  justice,  an  increase  of 
desertion,  and  difficulty  in  obtaining  recruits 
ought  to  be  expected.  Among  the  leading  in 
ducements  to  enlist  is  the  exemption  from  la 
bour;  and,  if  the  life  of  a  soldier  should  be 
equally  subjected  to  it  as  that  of  other  citi- 
zens in  the  same  grade,  he  will  prefer,  if  the 
wages  are  much  inferior,  to  labour  for  him- 
self, to  labouring  for  the  public.    The  pay 


a  soldier  is  sixty  dollars  per  annum  ;  and,  if 
he  were  allowed,  when  employed  permanent- 
ly on  fatigue  25  cents  a  day ;  and  suppose 
him  to  be  employed  200  days  in  the  year,  his 
compensation  (including  his  pay)  wouid  be 
110  dollars  per  annum — a  sum,  it  is  thought, 
considerably  short  of  the  average  wages  of 
labour.  If  this  sum  should  be  allowed,  the 
greater  portion  of  it  ought  to  be  paid  at  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  enlistment.  If  fif- 
teen cents  a  day,  were  so  reserved,  and  the 
soldier  should  be  employed  one  tliousand  days 
in  the  five  years  for  which  he  is  enlisted,  it 
woidd  constitute  a  sum  of  150  dollars,  to  be 
paid  at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  which 
ought  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bounty  land, 
be  made  to  depend  on  an  honourable  discharge. 
This  would  furnish  an  important  hold  on  the 
fidelity  of  the  soldier,  and  would  be  a  power- 
ful clieck  to  the  great  and  growing  crime  of 
desertion.  An  honourable  discharge  is  nowr 
worth  but  little  to  the  soldier,  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  desertions  are  more  frequent 
with  those  enlisted  since  the  war,  than  those 
who  were  then  enlisted,  and  are  eHlitled  to 
the  bounty  in  land  on  their  honourable  dis- 
charge. The  latter  patiently  waits  the  expira- 
tion  of  his  term  of  service,  while  the  former 
frequently  seizes  the  first  favourable  oppor- 
tunity tor  desertion. 

Should  Congress  think  proper  to  commence 
a  system  of  roads  and  canals  for  the  "  more 
complete  defence  of  the  United  States,"  the 
disbursements  of  the  sums  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  might  be  made  by  the  department 
of  war,  under  direction  of  the  President. 
Wiiere  incorporate  companies  are  already 
formed,  or  the  road  or  canal  commenced 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  state,  it  per- 
haps would  be  advisable  to  direct  a  subscrip- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  might  be  thought 
proper.  In  other  cases,  and  where  the  army 
cannot  be  made  to  execute  it,  the  work  ought 
to  be  done  by  contract,  under  the  superintend- 
ence and  inspection  of  officers  of  the  engineer 
corps,  to  be  detailed  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
thus  the  government  will  be  able,  it  is  thought, 
to  construct  on  terms  at  least  as  favourable  as 
corporate  companies.  The  system  of  con- 
structing all  public  works,  which  admit  of  it, 
by  contract,  would  be  attended  with  import- 
ant advantages.  It  has  recently  been  adopted 
in  the  construction  of  fortifications,  and  it  is 
expected  will  be  attended  with  beneficial  ef- 
fects. The  principal  woiks  at  Mobile  and 
New  Orleans  have  been  contracted  for  on 
terms  considerably  under  the  estimates  of  the 
engineers.  Such  a  system,  extended  to  mili- 
tary roads  and  canals,  combined  with  a  care- 
ful inspection  and  superintendence  by  skilful 
engineers,  will  enable  the  government  to  com- 
plete them  with  economy,  durability,  and 
despatch. 

In  the  view  which  has  been  taken,  I  have 
thought  it  improper,  under  the  resolution  of 
the  house,  to  discuss  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion, or  how  far  the  sytem  of  internal  im- 
provements which  has  been  preseBted  may  be 
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carried  into  efTect  on  the  principle  of  our  ^o- 
vernment;  and,  therefore,  ihe  whole  of  the 
arguments  which  are  used,  .<nd  the  measures 
proposed,  must  be  considered  as  depending  on 
the  decision  of  that  question. 

The  only  mihtary  roads  which  have  been 
commenced,  are  from  Platlsburg  to  Sackett's 
Harbour,  through  the  Chateaugay  country  ; 
from  the  southern  boundary  of  the  state  of 
Tennessee,  and  crossing  the  Tennessee  river 
near  the  Muscle  vShoals,  to  Madisonville,  Lou- 
isiana; and  from  Detroit  to  Fort  Meigs,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Rapids  of  the  Miami  of  the  Lakes. 
Documents  marked  A,  B,  C,  show  the  pro- 
gress which  has  been  made.  These  roads 
have  been  commenced,  and  thus  far  complet- 
ed by  the  labour  of  the  soldiers,  who,  while 
they  are  so  employed  receive  fifteen  cents  per 
day,  with  an  extra  allowance  of  a  gill  of  whis- 
key. The  labour  of  the  troops  is  the  only 
means  within  the  reach  of  the  department, 
of  completing  these  roads;  and,  as  the  troops 
are  so  employed,  only  when  they  are  not  en- 
gaged in  active  service,  it  is  impossible  to 
state,  with  accuracy,  when  the  roads  will  be 
completed.  J.  C  CALHOUN. 

The  Hon.  Henry  Clay, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(A.) 
Head-Quatitebs,  Browxsviile, 

6th  December,  1818. 

Sir — Your  letter,  covering  a  copy  of  one  of 
the  11th  of  August,  calling  for  a  report  of  the 
labour  performed  on  the  road  leading  from 
Sackett's  Harbour,  through  the  Chateugay 
country,  is  before  me. 

My  letter  af  the  29th  November  will  inform 
you  what  has  been  done,  but  I  fear  will  not 
exhibit  the  progress  of  this  work  to  the  extent 
you  have  expected.  It  may,  therefore,  be  pro- 
per to  state,  in  this  place,  that  when  the  Presi- 
dent, in  the  autumn  of  1817.  directed  the  road 
in  question  to  be  opened  and  improved,  I  did 
not  understand  that  tiie  second  regiment  were 
to  be  ordered  from  the  duty  they  were  then 
upon.  This  regiment,  at  the  time  referred  to,, 
were  employed  enclosing  with  pickets  the  pub- 
lic ground  at  Sackett's  Harbour,  and  that  duty 
occupied  them  the  remainder  of  the  season. 
Expecting  the  troops  at  the  Harbour  would 
have  been  employed  in  completing  the  bar- 
racks at  that  place  this  year,  they  were  not 
put  upon  the  road,  but  allowed  to  be  engaged 
in  improving  the  public  grounds  for  gardens  ; 
and,  as  these  grounds  were  new,  it  required 
much  labour  to  put  them  in  good  condition. 

These  causes,  and  the  reasons  assigned  in 
my  letters  from  this  place  and  Plattsburg,  pro- 
duced the  delay  that  has  occurred  in  putting 
col  Brady's  command  upon  the  road,  and,  if 
your  letter  of  the  11th  of  August  had  not 
been  received  upon  my  return  to  this  place,  I 
fear  that  this  work  would  not  yet  have  been 
eomme  iced.  • 

I  pray  you,  to  believe,  that  I  regret  the  de- 
lay, and  I  beg  you  to  see  good  cause  for  it  in 
the  reasons  I  have  endeavoured  to  assign. 


It  is  due  to  the  command  of  col.  Brady  and 
coi.  Atkinson  to  say  'hat  they  have  discover- 
ed not  only  a  becoming  cheerfulness  in  obey- 
ing the  orders  received  for  perfecting  the 
Plattsburg  and  Sackett's  Harbour  road,  but 
much  zeal  in  the  performance  of  this  duty, 
and,  if  these  regiments  are  continued  upon  this 
Important  work  the  next  season,  nnore  than  dou- 
ble the  length  of  way  will  be  completed,  that 
has  been  passed  the  last  and  the  present  year 

With  respect,  I  haVe  the  honour  to  be,  your 
obedient  servant. 

JAC.  BROWN. 
Hon.  J.  C.  Calhoun,  Secretary  of  War. 

(B.) 

Head-Quarters,  Division  of  the  South, 
Adjutant  Gejieral's  Office, 

JVasJiville,  -Sept.  19,  1818. 

Sir — On  the  eve  of  setting  out  for  the  Chick- 
asaw treaty,  I  deem  it  necessary  to  inform  you, 
that  no  reports  have  been  received  as  yet,  of  a 
particular  character,  in  relation  to  the  military 
road  now  opening  from  Columbia,  Tennessee, 
to  Madisonville ;  but  I  am  enabled  to  inform 
you  ofiScially,  that  fifty  miles  have  been  com- 
pleted by  the  troops  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
road,  making  many  causeways  and  bridges  of 
the  most  durable  materials  ;  and  the  detach- 
ment on  this  end  have  progressed  about  forty 
miles  south  of  Tennessee  river,  making,  in 
like  manner,  many  bridges  and  causeways. 

It  is  considered,  that  the  most  laborious 
part  of  the  road  has  been  completed  ;  and, 
from  every  information,  it  has  been  done  in 
the  best  manner.  An  increase  of  men  has 
been  recently  afforded  to  the  detachment  south 
of  Tennessee  river,  which  will  enable  it  to 
progress  with  much  greater  facility. 

Should  1  receive  minute  reports  shortly,  I 
shall  communicate  their  contents  without  de- 
lay. 

And  have  the  honour  to  be,  very  respect- 
fully, your  most  obedient  servant, 

ROBERT  BUTLER,  Adjutant  General 
Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun, 
Secretary  of  War. 

(C.) 
Head-Quarters, 

Detroit,  J^ov.  2,  1819. 
Sir — 1  have  the  honour  to  report,  that  the 
military  way,  directed  to  be  opened  from  this 
place  to  the  Rapids  of  the  Miami,  has  pro- 
gressed as  far  as  the  Eight  Mile  Creek,  that  is, 
within  eight  miles  of  the  Rapids,  making  in 
all  a  distance  of  seventy  miles.  The  road  is 
truly  a  magnificent  one,  being  eighty  feet 
wide,  cleared  of  all  the  logs,  and  under  bush, 
every  low  place  causewayed,  and  all  the 
creeks  and  rivers  requiring  it  bridged  in  a 
substantial  manner.  The  number  of  cause- 
ways exceeds  sixty,  and  the  bridges  are  of 
considerable  length.  The  one  on  which  the 
troops  are  now  employed,  is  four  hundred  and 
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fifty  feet  in  length,  constructed  of  strong  oak 
framed  work.  It  was  found  impossible  to  com 
plete  tlie  road  to  the  Rapids  tliis  season,  on  ac 
count  of  the  time  and  labour  required  iii 
throwing  bridges  over  the  larger  streams  :  it 
was  also  deemed  more  essential  to  complete 
the  bridges,  than  cut  the  road  this  season,  to 
the  Rapids,  as  the  road  would  be  useless  with- 
out the  means  of  crossing  the  large  streams. 

The  officers  and  soldiers  who  have  been  em- 
ployed in  this  service  deserve  mucl^  credit  fo: 
the  zeal  and  perseverance  they  have  displayed 
on  this  occasion.  The  work  they  have  per: 
formed  has  proved  highly  beneficial,  both  to 
the  people  of  the  country  and  of  the  govern- 
ment.  Besides  greatly  adding  to  the  defence 
and  strength  of  this  frontier,  the  road  has 
,  been  the  means  of  developing  the  richness  oi 
the  public  lands  in  this  territory,  and  greatl} 
augmenting  their  value. 

As  soon  as  major  Anderson,  topographical 
engineer,  can  complete  the  survey  of  the  road, 
a  more  minute  and  particular  description  of 
the  work  will  be  forwarded. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  respect, 
sir,  your  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 

ALEX.  MACOMB 
The  Honourable  J.  C  Calhoun, 

Secretary  of  War,  &c.  &c.  &c. 


Communication^, 


FOR  THE  PHILADELPHIA  REGISTEB. 

Penitentiary  System  of  Pennsylvania. 

We  know  of  no  subject  connec,ted 
with  the  civil  polity  of  our  native  state, 
which  is  more  interesting  and  important 
than  her  merciful  penal  code.  Our  cha- 
racter at  home,  and  abroad,  is  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  complete  success  or  ulti- 
mate failure  of  this  noble  experiment. 
It  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  since  a 
number  of  benevolent,  and  influential 
men,  associated  in  Philadelphia  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  discipline  of 
the  prison  in  that  city,  and  effecting  an 
abolition  of  those  degrading  and  vindic- 
tive punishments,  which  experience  had 
shown  multiplied  rather  than  lessened 
crimes,  and  excited  toward  the  laws  more 
of  hatred,  than  respect,  in  the  minds  of 
the  people.  The  measures  which  were 
pursued  to  reform  the  management  of 
the  jail,  and  the  conduct  and  habits  of 
the  prisoners,  were  marked  with  much 
wisdom  and  perseverance,  whilst  the 
great  business  of  digesting  a  new  system 
of  penalties  for  offences  went  forward 
gradually,  by  reason  of  the  attentive  re- 


gard which  was  pa.id  by  the  legislature 
to  the  suggestions  of  the  gentlemen  who 
were  practically  engaged  in  the  con- 
cern. A  few  years  of  conscientious  ap- 
plication to  this  object,  produced  the 
happiest  and  most  beneficial  results.  In- 
stead of  a  ferocious  multitude,  composed 
of  all  ages  and  sexes,  charged  with  every 
degree  of  vice  known  in  the  circle  of  hu- 
man depravity,  herded  together  within 
the  walls  of  the  House  of  Correction, 
those  indefatigable  citizens  accomplish- 
ed the  first  measure  upon  which  refor- 
mation depended,  a  separation  of  the 
sexes;  next  followed  the  employment  of 
the  prisoners,  and  the  appointment  of 
keepers  upon  whose  integrity  they  could 
rely.  For  such  was  the  state  of  things 
at  the  period  when  the  melioration  of  the  , 
condition  of  the  jail  was  first  contem- 
plated, that  it  is  said,  well  grounded  sus- 
picions existed  against  the  keeper  of  the 
Work-house,  as  it  was  called,  for  having 
employed  the  prisoners,  and  sharing  with 
them  the  profits  of  plunder,  even  when 
they  were  committed  to  his  custody. 
With  serious  and  numerous  difficulties 
before  them,  which  but  few  individuals 
would  have  been  willing  to  face,  and  still 
fewer  to  encounter,  this  band  of  philan- 
thropists enjoy  the  incomparable  conso- 
lation of  having  proved,  that  malefactors 
could  be  confined,  and  employed  with 
security  to  the  public,  and  advantage  to 
themselves;  and  that  the  pillory,  whip- 
ping post,  and  gallows,  are  not,  as  was 
once  believed,  gssewtmZ  to  the  well  being 
of  society^.  But,  though  much  has  been 
done  in  this  great  work,  much,  very  much 
more  remains  to  be  accomplished.  We 
have  arrived  at  a  crisis  in  the  history  of 
penitentiaries  and  the  application  of  pe- 
nal laws  in  Pennsylvania,  which,  if  we 
mistake  not,  requires  the  interposition 
of  men  of  Jike  character  with  those  who 
commenced  the  reformation — men  who 
can  apply  that  effectual  aid  in  the  orga- 
nization of  the  plan,  of  which  it  is  sus^ 
ceptible,  and  which  can  only  be  deve- 
loped by  those  who  are  naturally  firm 
and  intrepid,  of  extensive  information, 
and  liberal  leisure.  If  such  as  these  do 
not  now  take  an  interest  in  this  matter, 
and  bend  the  whole  force  of  their  minds 
to  produce  a  full  and  fair  application  of 
the  original  principles  upon  which  the 
system  was  predicated,  we  venture  to 
predict,  that  the  laurel  which  victorious 
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Mercy  in  this  respect  first  planted  in 
Tennsylvania,  will  wither,  and  with  its 
decay  will  expire  the  hope  of  philan- 
thropy throughout  the  civilized  world. 

A.. 


FOR  THE  PHILADELPHIA  REGISTER. 

CHIMNEY  SWEEPERS. 

The  inhabitants  of  few  cities  have  dis- 
played more  benevolence,  or  in  a  greater 
variety  of  modes,  than  those  of  Philadel- 
phia. Whether  all  the  plans  which  have 
been  adopted  for  meliorating  the  condi- 
tion of  the  indigent  have  been  wise.,  or 
necessary,  are  questions  for  the  econo- 
mist to  investigate,  and  determine.  It 
is  not  our  purpose  now  to  travel  into  a 
review  of  what  has  been  accomplished, 
but  rather  to  solicit  the  public  notice  to- 
ward one  item  in  the  account  of  philan- 
thropy for  which  we  have  hitherto  (to 
use  a  mercantile  phrase)  received  no  cre- 
dit. How  it  has  happened,  that  in  tax- 
ing our  ingenuity  for  objects  upon  which 
to  cast  the  net  of  our  eharity,  we  should 
have  lost  sight  of  the  poor  chimney 
sweepers,  is  somewhat  surprising.  Why 
private  compassion,  or  public  law,  have 
not  ere  now  availingly  espoused  their 
cause,  and  sustained  their  rights,  is  equal- 
ly astonishing,  and  lamentable.  Let  us 
inquire  a  moment  into  the  history  and 
habits  of  these  little  labourers.  They 
are  generally  from  six  to  fourteen  years 
of  age,  and  children  of  people  of  colour. 
From  the  character  of  their  occupation, 
they  possess  few,  if  any,  opportunities 
for  the  acquirement  of  scholastic  learn- 
ing; their  condition  is  not  much  above 
that  of  domestic  quadrupeds;  they  tra- 
verse our  streets  in  tattered  garments, 
reproachful  of  our  own  sense  of  decency. 
To  suit  our  convenience,  they  are  roused 
from  their  humble  lodgings,  and  go  forth 
long  before  the  morning  lights  their  way, 
and  perform  the  unnatural  office  of  scrap- 
ing our  chimnies,  whilst  we,  thoughtless 
of  their  exposure,  and  regardless  of  their 
fate,  repose  on  beds  of  down !  Their  food 
is  not  of  the  most  wholesome  kind,  and 
they  seldom  partake  of  regular  meals. 
Their  physical  economy  is  imperfectly 
developed,  owing  it  is  supposed  to  the 
nature  of  their  business,  and  it  has  been 
said  that  tliey  are  subject  to  a  disease 


peculiar  to  such  employment.  They  beg 
a  penny  now  and  then  of  some  kind  pas- 
senger, which  is  soon  expended  for  ar- 
dent spirits  in  a  dram  shop,  which  in  al-  , 
most  every  square  are  known  to  defy  our 
laws  and  deprave  our  morals.  In  short, the 
life  of  a  chimney  sweeper  is  pitiable  in- 
deed. How  shall  the  evil  be  mitigated  or 
removed?  An  answer  is  prepared.  Let 
the  corporation  of  the  city  apply  to  the 
legislature  for  poWer  to  forbid  by  ordi- 
nance, under  a  heavy  penalty  for  trans- 
gression, the  employment  of  climbing 
boys,  in  cleaning  chimnies.  This  done, 
a  machine*  used  with  success  in  Eng- 
land for  the  purpose  of  removing  soot 
from  flues,  would  immediately  be  intro- 
duced, and  the  barbarous  practice  in 
question,  so  long  tolerated,  and  so  little 
noticed,  would  be  numbered  among  the 
happily  discarded  modes  of  human  de- 
gradation, which  some  thirty  years  ago 
were  legalized,  in  the  shape  of  pillories 
and  whipping  posts. 


^wwt  %mti^ 


SECOND  SESSION. 

SENATE. 

Feb.  4. — The  engrossed  joint  resolution 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
so  far  as  to  provide  an  uniform  mode  of  elect- 
ing (by  districts,)  electors  of  President  and 
Vice-President,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
decided  in  the  affirmative,  28  to  10. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Talbot,  it  was  resolved, 
that  the  committee  on  the  post  office  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  au- 
thorizing the  postmaster  general  to  employ 
an  armed  guard  for  the  protection  of  the  mails 
of  the  United  States,  on  such  mail  routes  as 
he  may  deem  necessary. 

Feb.  8. — Mr.  Morril,  of  New  Hampshire, 
moved  to  adopt  a  proposition  to  the  following 
eflect : 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate,  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  strike 

*  Two  machines  for  this  purpose  have  been 
introduced  into  this  city,  from  London.  One 
of  them  has  had  some  improvements  made 
upon  it,  which  are  worthy  of  remark,  as  they 
adapt  it  more  completely  to  our  purposes.  If 
some  one  could  be  induced  to  commence 
chimney  sweeping  with  this  machine,  the 
plan  would  be  patronized  by  many  citizens, 
and  the  business  soon  become  profitable. 


CONGRESS. 
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from  the  rolls  of  the  army  and  navy  the  names 
of  all  such  officers  thereof,  as  were,  directly 
or  indirectly,  concerned  in  counselling',  aid- 
ing-, or  abetting-,  the  late  duel  between  Ar- 
mistead  T.  Mason  and  J.  M.  M'Carty,  citizens 
of  Virginia. 

This  motion  lies  on  the  table. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Teb.  6. — Mr.  Robert  Moore  offered  for  con- 
sideration the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  roads  and 
canals  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  authorizing  the  secretary  of  the 

treasury  to" subscribe shares  in  the  stock 

of  the  road  laid  out  from  Pittsburg,  in  the 
county  of  Allegheny,  to  Waterford,  in  the 
county  of  Erie,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  offering  this  resolution,  Mr.  M.  said,  that 
the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  had  incor- 
porated companies  to  construct  an  artificial 
or  turnpike  road  from  Pittsburg  to  Water- 
ford.  That  if  gentlemen  would  refer  to  the 
map  of  the  country,  they  would  at  once  see 
the  necessity,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  of 
connecting  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  Lake 
Erie  by  a  turnpike  road,  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States  and  the  public  generally. 
That  if  they  would  recur  to  the  events  of  the 
late  war,  a  doubt  could  not  exist  as  to  its 
utility,  and  almost  absolute  necessity;  Erie 
being  a  naval  station,  and  the  harbour  of 
Presque  Isle  being  one  of  the  safest  on  the 
lake,  and  most  advantageously  situated  for 
military  and  naval  purposes.  The  secretary 
of  war,  in  his  report  recently  made,  had  re- 
ported in  fai^our  of  the  water  communication 
between  Pittsburg-  and  Erie,  in  which,  Mr. 
M.  said  he  concurred ;  but  it '  wovdd  be  re- 
collected that  the  navigation  of  the  Alle- 
gheny river  and  French  creek  was  impeded 
by  ice  during  the  winter  months ;  and  fre- 
quently, in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and 
fall,  the  water  was  too  low  for  navigation,  and 
hence  the  obvious  necessity  of  connecting 
the  two  important  points  of  Pittsburg  and 
Erie,  by  a  good  road.  He  hoped,  therefore, 
the  resolution  would  be  adopted,  and  the 
object  proposed  meet  the  approbation  of 
Congress, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Feb.  8. — After  three  weeks  discussion,  the 
subject  of  the  Seminole  war  is  at  length 
brought  to  a  close. 

The  question  was  taken  on  the  resolution 
reported  by  the  committee  on  military  af- 
fairs, disapproving  the  proceedings  in  the 
trial  and  execution  of  Arbuthnot  and  Am- 
brister,  and  decided  in  the  negative. 

The  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Cobb  to 
the  resolution  reported  by  tlie  committee  of 
military  affairs,  having  been  modified,  was 
then  rejected. 

The  committee  rose  and  reported  its  de- 
,  cision. 

A  motion  was  made  to  postpone  indefinite- 
ly the  further  consideration  of  the  whole 
subject;  when, 


After  some  discussion,  the  previous  ques- 
tion was  required,  and  being  taken,  was  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative  ;  which  precluded 
any  other  than  a  direct  question  on  the  pro- 
position before  the  house. 

On  the  question,  tlien,  to  concur  in  disa- 
greeing to  so  much  of  the  report  as  relates 
to  the  case  of  Arbuthnot,  the  vote  was,  by 
Yeas  and  Nays — 

For  concurrence  in  disagreeing  to  it  108 
Against  it  62 

Ou  the  question  to  concur  in  disagreeing 
to  so  much  of  the  report  as  relates  to  Am- 
brister — 

For  concurrence  in  disagreement       107 
Against  it  63 

A  motion  was  then  made  by  Mr.  Cobb, 
that  the  house  do  come  to  the  following  re- 
solution : 

Jiesolved,  That  the  Idte  seizure  of  the  Spa- 
nish posts  at  Pensacola  and  St.  Carlos  de 
Barancas,  in  West  Florida,  by  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  was  contrary  to  the  constitu- 
tion  of  the  United  States. 

A  motion  was  made  to  postpone  indefinite- 
ly the  further  consideration  of  the  proposi- 
tion, and  decided  in  the  negative  : 

For  the  postponement  83 

Against  it  '  87 

The  main  question  was  then  taken  on  Mr. 

Cobb's  motion,  and  decided  in  the  negative  : 

For  agreeing  to  it  70 

Against  it  100 

It  is   worthy   of  remark,  that  the  house 

has  never  been  known  to  have  been  more 

fully   attended,  than  when  the  above  votes 

were  taken. 

Peunsylvania  luegislature. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Feb.  4. — The  supplement  to  the  act  regu- 
lating banks,  was  again  before  the  house  on 
a  third  reading,  and  the  question  on  the  pas- 
saL^e  of  the  bill  was  taken  and  decided — Yeas 
66— Nays  22. 

This  bill  provides,  that  from  and  after  the 
1st  August,  1819,  if  any  bank  incorporated 
by  the  act  of  21st  March,  1814,  shall  refuse  to 
pay  any  of  their  notes  in  the  legal  coin  of  the 
United  States,  their  charter  shall  be  abso- 
lutely null  and  void,  except  that  such  bank 
shall  be  liable  in  its  corporate  capacity  for  the 
fulfilment  of  all  contracts  previously  made. 

Any  holdei  of  a  note,  except  brokers  ajid 
shavers,  upon  their  refusal  to  pay,  shall  be 
allowed  to  make  proof  of  said  refusal  before 
the  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  transmit  it  to  the  governor,  pro- 
vided that  the  president  or  cashier  shall  in  all 
cases  have  ten  days  notice  of  the  time  and 
place  of  making  such  proof,  and  rebutting  the 
same  by  testimony. 

The  governor  upon  receipt  of  the  written 
proof,  shall  issue  his  proclamation,  declaring 
the  charter  of  such  bank  null  and  void. 

If  the  directors  of  any  bank,  whose  charter 
shall  became  thus  fojfeited,  shall  neglect  to 
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settle  up  the  concerns  of  such  bank,  or  shall 
make  any  loans  of  its  notes,  or  declare  any 
dividends,  whilst  they  refuse  to  redeem  their 
notes  with  specie,  they  shall  be  liable  in  their 
individual  capacities,  for  all  lawful  demands 
against  such  bank,  provided  that  such  direc- 
tors who  may  be  absent,  or  dissent  from  such 
proceeding-,  may  exonerate  themselves  by 
forthwith  giving  notice  of  the  fact  to  the 
stockholders  at  a  general  meeting,  which  they 
may  call  for  that  purpose. 

Feb.  6. — The  bill  authorising  the  Governor 
to  procure  on  loan  a  certain  sum  therein  men- 
tioned, was  considered  in  committee  of  the 
whole,  Mr.  Brewster  in  the  chair. 

[This  bill  authorises  the  Governor  to  pro- 
cure on  loan dollars,  at  6  per  centum  per 

annum,  and  pledging  the  faith  of  the  state  for 
the  repayment.] 

Mr.  Marks,  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means,  explained  the  necessity  of  a 
loan  to  complete  internal  improvements  al- 
ready progressed  in,  and  commence  such 
others  as  might  be  thought  necessary.  In 
order  to  try  the  sense  of  the  House  lie  moved 
to  fill  the  blank  in  the  bill  with  half  a  millio?i. 

Mr.  Forward  spoke  of  the  importance  of 
connecting  the  east  and  west  by  turnpike 
roads:  and  made  some  statements  which  show- 
ed the  western  country  and  states  to  be  sup- 
plied from  Philadelphia  principally :  the  bulk 
of  goods  carried  from  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg 
being  as  2  to  11,  and  from  Philadelphia  as  9 
to  11.  The  free  road  from  Cumberland  to 
Wheeling,  intersected  by  a  free  road  from  Bal- 
timore, would  jeopardize  this  trade  through 
our  own  state,  and  pressed  it  upon  us  to  com- 
plete the  road  from  Harrisbiirg  to  Pittsburg. 
He  also  adverted  to  the  improvement  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Ohio,  being  a  pecessary,  ob- 
ject to  be  accomplished  to  retain  this  trade. 

Mr.  M'Kean  said  if  the  great  object  of  the 
loan  was  to  complete  the  road  from  Harris- 
burg  to  Pittsburg,  and  to  neglect  the  northern 
parts  of  the  state,  from  which  to  Philadelphia 
the  course  of  trade  naturally  lay,  he  should 
oppose  the  bill  altogether. 

Mr.  Forward  disavowed  his  wish  to  confine 
the  improvements  to  any  particular  part  of  the 
state. 

Mr.  Craig  opposed  the  filHng  up  the  blank 
with  500,000  dollars  as  too  great  a  sum. 

Mr.  Coulter  and  Mr.  Hill  (speaker)  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  favour  of  a  larger  loan, 
and  went  into  details  to  show  the  abihty  of 
the  Slate  to  redeem  it  within  a  short  period ; 
and  Mr.  Coulter  moved  to  fill  up  the  blank 
with  one  million. 

Mr.  Purdon,  in  order  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  further  information,  and 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  roads  and  inland  navigation, 
moved  that  the  committee  rise ;  which  was 
agreed  to. 

PIRACY. 

Not  a  week  passes  that  we  do  not  receive 
accounts  of  some  vessel  having  been  robbed 


at  sea.  The  pirates  generally  commit  their 
depredations  under  the  flag  of  some  of  the 
South  American  governments,  and  thus  in- 
jure, in  the  opinion  of  mankind,  the  cause  of 
the  Patriots.  It  is  seen  with  great  regret, 
that  some  of  these  plunuerers  are  Americans, 
who  seize  indiscriminately  upon  the  vessels 
of  all  nations,  and  carry  off  with  equal  rapa- 
city the  property  of  his  Cathohc  majesty  and 
that  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  independent  governments  of  South 
America,  have  disavowed  the  acts  of  these 
cruisers,  and  the  many  urgent  representations 
that  have  been  made,  will  probably  induce 
our  government  to  take  effectual  ineasures 
for  their  punishment. 

[It  would  perhaps  be  vain  to  expect  that 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  should  be  guided 
in  their  votes  by  their  own  judgment,  for  a 
great  part  of  them  have  no  other  means  of 
forming  an  opinion  concerning  the  merits  of 
candidates  for  their  favour  than  the  interested 
I'epresentations  of  others.  If  a  man  be  not 
known  by  having  already  been  in  public  life, 
his  name  upon  the  ticket  which  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  voter,  and  which  has  been 
formed  by  a  private  meeting  of  conferees,  is 
frequently  the  first  notice  of  his  existence. 

/This  would  produce  but  little  evil,  and 
might  perhaps  be  useful,  if  it  were  not  that 
to  produce  greater  unanimity  in  the  caucus, 
the  different  parts  of  which  it  is  composed 
make  agreements  of  mutual  support.  The 
friends  of  one  man  will  consent  to  give  their 
support  to  some  other  at  a  present  election, 
provided  that  on  a  future  occasion,  their  can- 
didate should  be  preferred.  Where  this  is 
the  case,  a  man's  continuance  in  office  does 
not  depend  upon  his  integi-ity  and  ability. 

If  the  following  extract  be  correct,  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  great  popu- 
larity that  Mr.  Spencer  has  acquired  by  the 
eminent  instance  of  his  spirit  and  talents, 
should  not  be  able  to  correct  the  influence  of 
such  a  previous  agreement.] 

From  the  American  Watchman. 
John  C.  Spencer,  Esq.  the  chairman 
of  I  the  bank  committee,  is  a  young  man, 
son  of  Judge  Spencer,  of  New-York, 
and  brother  of  captain  Spencer,  the  aid- 
de-camp  of  general  Brown,  who  was 
killed  at  Bridgewater.  The  specimen 
given  in  the  late  report,  of  his  ability 
and  integrity,  points  him  out  as  one  of 
the  most  promising  statesmen  this  coun- 
try has  produ9ed.  Ihe  report,  which 
is  the  labour  of  his  hands,  bears  internal 
evidence  of  a  profound  and  discriminat- 
ing mind,  and  we  are  told,  that  the 
whole  of  his  demeanour  throughout  this 
arduous  investigation,  was  marked  by 
extraordinary  vigour,  penetration,  and 
I  acuteness.    Such  was  the  labour  of  the 
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undertaking,  and  audi  his  devoted  in- 
quiry, that  his  health,  we  are  sorry  to 
understand,  has  very  materially  suiFered. 
Regarding  him  as  a  public  benefactor, 
we  earnestly  hope  that  his  valuable  life 
will  long  be  continued  for  the  welfare 
of  his  country,  whose  interest  he  has  so 
well  served  by  assailing  and  unmasking 
the  monster  of  corruption  in  the  den  of 
his  iniquity.  ' 

Mr.  Spencer,  and  also  Mr.  Talmadge, 
another  able  and  valuable  member  from 
New  York,  retire  from  Congress  at  the 
end  of  the  present  session,  in  conse- 
quence, we  believe,  of  some  curious  mis- 
application of  the  principle  of  rotation 
in  the  selection  of  candidates  in  the  state 
of  New  York. 


[The  ambition  of  men  of  talents  in  this 
country,  is  generally  directed  to  the  national 
legislature;  and  even  were  it  not  so,  our  le- 
gislative bodies  are  so  numerous,  that  it  would 
be  folly  to  expect  them  all  to  be  filled  by  able 
men.  Yet  with  every  allowance  that  can  be 
made„  it  is  surprising  that  such  a  bill  as  the 
following  should  have  been  offered.  This  is  the 
second  inst^^nce  within  a  few  weeks  of  an  at- 
tempt to  raise  the  credit  of  banknotes  bylaw.] 

FROM  THE  WATCHMAK. 

DOVER. 

On  the  22d  ult.  Mr.  Black,  in  Senate,  offer- 
ed  a  bill,  which  was  read,  "  for  regulating  the 
circulation  of  bank  paper  within  this  state;" 
providing  that  no  person  shall  pass  a  bank 
note  under  its  nominal  value,  on  penalty  of 
forfeiting  double  the  amount  of  the  face  of 
such  bill. 


FHOM  THE  FREEMAN'S  JOURNAI. 

It  is  with  much  regret  we  observe  the 
illiberal  principles  which  have  peryaded 
the  legislature  of  Maryland,  in  rejecting 
the  bill  commonly  called  the  Jew  Bill, 
which  went  to  put  the  descendants  of 
Abraham,  as  regarded  their  civil  rights, 
on  the  same  footing  with  those  who  go 
under  the  name  of  Christians.  In  Ma- 
ryland, a  Jew  cannot  vote,  or  hold  any 
office  whatever.  These  things  ought  not 
to  be  in  this  country,  the  asylum  of  the 
©ppressed.  As  the  press  has  deservedly 
a  great  influence  on  the  public  mind,  we 
hope  our  brother  editors  in  Maryland, 
several  of  whom  we  know  personally, 
and  others  from  report,  to  be  men  of 
higji  and  liberal  minds,  will  not  suffer 
this  matter  to  rest,  but  will  endeavour 
to  have  it  revived  at  the  next  session. 


If  we  are  correctly  informed,  Mary- 
land is  the  only  state  in  the  union  where 
such  a  blot  on  the  national  escutcheon 
remains. 

FROM  A  BALTIMORE  PAPER. 

Extract  to  t/te  Editors,  dated  Annapolis,  Jan.  20 

The  celebrated  Jew  Bill  was  called  up 
to-day,  and  was  attempted  to  be  thrown 
out  by  a  motion  for  indefinite  postpone- 
ment— but  without  success.  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy, the  gentleman  by  whom  the  bill  was 
introduced,  spoke  at  considerable  length, 
with  all  that  honesty  and  sincerity  for 
which  he  is  distinguished.  He  under- 
took to  show  from  the  Scriptures,  that 
in  our  conduct  towards  the  Jews,  we 
violated  its  letter  and  spirit ;  and  that 
it  was  contrary  to  sound  policy  and  our 
regard  to  the  political  rights  of  our  fel- 
low citizens.  He  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Washington  against  the  bill,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Jews  already  enjoyed 
privileges  enough.  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Bal- 
timore, in  a  very  animated  manner,  ad- 
vocated the  bill,  and  attacked  the  poli- 
tical prejudices  of  its  opponents,  as  well 
as  the  prejudices  against  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple. Mr.  Brackenridge  then  addressed 
the  House  in  a  speech  of  more  than  an 
hour,  in  which  he  went  fully  into  the 
subject.  He  examined  the  question  with 
unusual  ability,  and  left  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  minds  of  those  who  heard 
him.  I  regret  much  that  the  speeches 
upon  this  interesting  debate  should  be 
lost — they  display  ability  highly  reputa- 
ble to  the  legislature  of  this  state. 

Extract  to  the  Editors,  dated  Annapolis,  Jan.  21. 

The  debate  on  the  Jew  Bill  was  re- 
sumed io-day — Mr.  Lecompt  and  Mr. 
Wilson  speaking  against  it  The  amount 
of  their  arguments  against  it  was,  that 
this  is  a  Christian  state,  and  that  it  did 
not  comport  with  due  respect  for  the 
Christian  religion  to  permit  Jews,  Turks 
and  Infidels,  to  participate  in  all  tlie  ci- 
vil rights  of  Christians.  Some  very  illi- 
beral ideas  were  expressed  as  to  the 
Jewish  character,  and  it  was  asked,  is  it 
right  to  place  on  a  footing  with  us  in 
these  respects,  the  crucifiers  of  our  Sa- 
viour? Thus  it  appears,  that  religious 
freedom,  the  rights  of  conscience,  are 
not  yet  understood  here;  they  cannot 
see  that  these  matters  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  religion  of  Christ:  they  can- 
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not  see  that  his  followers  are  not  reward- 
ed by  him  with  offices  of  trust  and  pro- 
fit, under  temporal  governments,  but 
xvith  crowns  of  glory  in  Heaven. 

Mr.  Stephen  advocated  the  bill  in  a 
very  eloquent  manner.  He  contended 
that  we  had  no  right  to  make  any  one 
feel,  by  civil  disqualifications,  the  effects 
of  displeasure  on  account  of  his  mode  of 
faith.  He  argued,  that  the  rights  of  con- 
science were  guaranteed  by  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States;  that  the 
Christian  religion  required  no  aid  from 
temporal  government ;  it  had  never  been 
propagated  by  power ;  that  persecution 
here,  Tiowever  slight,  when  compared  to 
other  countries,  was  persecution  still. 

Mr.  Kell  defended  the  Jewish  charac- 
ter as  known  to  us  in  America — he  men- 
tioned many  Instances  of  distinguished 
American  Jews.  He  contended,  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  Jewish  tenets 
hot  what  tended  to  foster  morality,  as 
well  as  good  will  to  all  men ;  that  if  we 
have  seen  the  Jewish  character  under  un- 
favourable circumstances,  it  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  governments  (bearing  the 
name  of  Christian)  who,  for  so  many 
centuries,  have  continued  to  oppress  this 
ill-fated  people;  that  the  character  of  the 
Jews  has  uniformly  and  instantaneously 
risen  in  proportion  as  they  have  been 
treated  with  kindness.  He  said,  that  all 
who  believe  in  divine  revelation,  must 
be  convinced  that  the  Jews  are  one  day 
to  be  restored ;  and  what  a  proud  dis- 
tinction will  our  country  claim  on  that 
day,  when,  in  looking  through  the  long 
vista  of  time ;  through  scenes  of  suffer- 
ings and  persecution ;  Columbia  will  be 
seen  as  the  first  land  in  which  the  Jew 
could  find  a  place  of  rest.  In  speaking 
of  the  talents  displayed  by  Jews  in  this 
country,  he  mentioned  the  recent  'in- 
stance of  the  extraordinary  excellence 
in  scholarship  of  a  youth  in  one  of  the 
academies  of  Baltimorel 

Mr.  Harrison  also  spoke  on  the  same 
side. 


JlBi^ceiOianp. 


INDIAN  ELOQUENCE. 

[The  following  are  extracted  from  the 
speeches  of  Corn  Plant,  Half  Town,  and  Big 
Tree,  chiefs  and  counsellors  of  the  Seneca 
nation  to  general  Washington,  in  IfPO,  con- 


tained in  the  Documents  on  Indian  Affairs, 
collected  by  a  committee  of  the  society  of 
Friends,  which  have  been  obligingly  handed 
us  for  perusal.  They  seem  to  be  the  expres- 
sion of  brave  and  noble  minds  oppressed  with 
the  consciousness  that  the  power  to  which 
they  are  complaining  is  too  strong  to  be  re- 
sisted, and  they  appeal  to  the  justice  and  hu- 
manity of  their  conquerors  in  the  eloquent 
language  of  nature,  adorned  with  the  rhetoric 
of  a  sublime  imagination.  The  wrongs  which 
the  Indians  have  sustained  from  the  white 
men,  ever  since  they  first  beheld  them  plant 
their  standard  on  the  soil  of  their  fatliers, 
have  neither  been  few  nor  light,  and  it  is  af-  \ 
fecting  to  think  how  little  benefit  they  have  -  1 
ever  derived  from  our  neighbourhood.  '■ 

There  is,  however,  at  present  some  ground 
to  hope,  that  the  persevering  exertions  of 
philanthropists  in  their  favour,  among  whom 
the  society  of  Friends  hold  a  pre-eminent 
place,  will  be  crowned  with  success.  In 
some  districts  they  have  effectually  intro- 
duced among  them  the  arts  of  civil  life,  and 
their  i-epresentations  to  the  general  g^overn- 
ment  have  commanded  attention  and  will  pro- 
bably produce  the  most  salutary  measures.] 

Father — The  voice  of  the  Seneca  Na- 
tions speaks  to  you,  the  great  counsellor, 
in  whose  heart  the  wise  men  of  all  the 
Thirteen  Fires  have  placed  their  wis- 
dom; it  may  be  very  small  in  your  ears, 
and  we  therefore  entreat  you  to  hearken 
with  attention,  for  we  are  about  to  speak 
of  things  which  are  to  us  very  great. 

When  your  army  entered  the  country 
of  the  Six  Nations,  we,  called  you  the 
town-destroyer;  and  to  this  day,  when 
your  name  is  heard,  our  women  look  be- 
hind them  and  turn  pale,  and  our  chil- 
dren cling  close  to  the  necks  of  their 
mothers.  Our  counsellors  and  warriors 
are  men,  and  cannot  be  afraid,  but  their 
hearts  are  grieved  with  the  fears  of  our 
women  and  children,  and  desire  that  it 
may  be  buried  so  deep  as  to  be  heard  no 
more. 

Father — You  have  said  that  we  were 
in  your  hand,  and  that  by  closing  it,  you 
could  crush  us  to  nothing.  Are  you  then 
determined  to  crush  us?  If  you  are,  tell 
us  so,  that  those  of  our  nation  who  have 
become  your  children,  and  have  deter- 
mined to  die  so,  may  know  what  to  do. 
In  this  case  one  chief  has  said,  he  would 
ask  you  to  put  him  out  of  his  pain.  Ano- 
ther, who  will  not  think  of  dying  by  the 
hand  of  his  father,  or  of  his  brother,  has 
said  he  will  retire  to  the  Chatau^hque, 
eat  of  the  fatal  root,  and  sleep  with  his 
fathers  in  peace. 
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Before  you  determine  a  measure  so 
unjust,  look  up  to  God  who  made  us  as 
well  as  you;  we  hope  he  will  not  permit 
you  to  destroy  the  whole  of  our  nation. 

Father — You  have  compelled  us  to 
do  that  which  makes  us  ashamed,  we 
have  nothing  to  answer  to  the  children 
of  the  brothers  of  our  fathers.  When 
last  spring  they  called  upon  us  to  go  to 
war,  to  secure  them  a  bed  to  lie  down 
upon,  the  Senecas  intreated  them  td  be 
quiet,  until  we  had  spoken  to  you;  but 
on  our  way  down,  we  heard  that  your 
army  had  gone  towards  the  country 
which  those  nations  inhabited;  and  if 
they  meet  together,  the  best  blood  on 
both  sides  will  stain  the  ground. 

Father — We  will  not  conceal  from 
you,  that  the  great  God,  and  not  men, 
has  preserved  the  Corn  Plant  from  the 
hands  of  his  own  nation.  For  they  ask 
continually,  where  is  the  land  on  which 
our  children,  and  their  children  after 
them,  are  to  lie  down  upon?  You  told 
us,  say  they,  that  the  line  drawn  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Lake  Ontario,  would 
mark  it  for  ever  on  the  east,  and  the  line 
running  from  Beaver  Creek  to  Pennsyl- 
vania would  mark  it  on  the  west,  and  we 
see  that  it  is  not  so;  for  first  one,  and 
then  another,  come  and  take  it  away  by 
order  of  that  people  which  you  tell  us 
promised  to  secure  it  to  us :  he  is  silent, 
for  he  has  nothing  to  answer.  When  the 
sun  goes  down,  he  opens  his  heart  before 
God,  and  earlier  than  the  sun  appears 
a^ain  upon  the  hills,  he  gives  thanks  for 
his  protection  during  the  night;  for  he 
feels,  that  among  men,  become  desperate 
by  the  injuries  they  sustain,  it  is  God 
only  that  can  preserve  him.  He  loves 
peace,  and  all  he  had  in  store  he  has 
given  to  those  who  have  been  robbed  by 
your  people,  lest  they  should  plunder 
the  innocent  to  repay  themselves.  The 
whole  season,  which  others  have  em- 
ployed in  providing  for  their  families, 
he  has  spent  in  endeavours  to  preserve 
peace,  and  this  moment  his  wife  and 
children  are  lying  on  the  ground,  and  in 
want  of  food:  his  heart  is  in  pain  for 
them,  but  he  perceives  that  the  Great 
Spirit  will  try  his  firmness  in  doing  what 
is  right. 

Father — The  game  which  the  Great 
Spirit  sent  into  our  country  for  us  to  eat, 
is  going  from  among  us.  We  thought 
he  intended  we  should  till  the  ground 


with  the  plough,  as  the  white  people  do, 
and  we  talked  to  one  another  about  it. 
But  before  we  speak  to  you  concerning 
this,  we  must  know  from  you  whether 
you  mean  to  leave  us  and  our  children 
any  land  to  till.  Speak  plainly  to  us 
concerning  this  great  business. 

All  the  land  we  IVave  been  speaking 
of  belonged  to  the  Six  Nations ;  no  part 
of  it  ever  belonged  to  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, and  he  could  not  give  it  up  to  you. 
The  land  we  live  on  our  fathers  received 
from  God,  and  they  transmitted  it  to  us 
for  our  children,  and  we  cannot  part 
with  it. 

Faf/ier— These  are  to  us  very  great 
things ;  we  know  that  you  are  very 
strong,  and  we  have  heard  that  you  are 
wise,  and  we  shall  wait  to  hear  your  an- 
swer, that  we  may  know  that  you  are  just. 

[After  general  Washington  had  made  them 
a  speech  in  reply,  they  begin  thus — ] 

Father — Your  speech,  written  on  the 
great  paper,  is,  to  us,  like  the  first  light 
of  the  morning  to  a  sick  man,  whose 
pulse  beats  too  strongly  in  his  temples, 
and  prevents  him  from  sleeping;  he 
sees  it  and  rejoices,  but  is  not  cured. 

Father — ^There  are  men  who  go  from 
town  to  town,  and  beget  children,  and 
leave  them  to  perish,  or  to  grow  up 
without  instruction,  unless  better  men 
take  care  of  them.  Our  nation  has  long 
looked  round  for  a  father,  but  they 
found  none  that  would  own  them  for 
their  children,  until  you  now  tell  us 
that  your  courts  are  open  to  us,  as  to 
your  own  people.  The  joy  we  feel  on 
this  great  news  so  mixes  with  the  sor- 
rows that  are  past,  that  we  cannot  ex- 
press our  gladness,  nor  conceal  the  re- 
membrance of  our  affliction;  we  will 
speak  of  it  another  time. 

Father — The  blood  that  was  spilt 
near  Pine  Creek  is  covered,  and  we 
shall  never  look  where  it  lies.  We 
know  Pennsylvania  will  satisfy  us  for 
that  which  we  speak  of  to  them,  before 
we  speak  to  you.  The  chain  of  friend- 
ship will  now,  we  hope,  be  mad^  strong, 
as  you  desire  it  to  be.  We  will  hold  it 
fast,  and  our  end  of  it  shall  never  rust 
in  our  hands. 

Father — No  Seneca  ever  goes  from 
the  fire  of  his  friend  until  he  has  said  to 
him,  I  am  going.  We,  therefore,  tell 
you,  that  we  are  now  setting  out  for  our 
own  countfv. 
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Father — We  thank  you  from  our 
hearts  that  we  now  know  that  there  is 
a  country  that  we  may  call  our  own, 
and  on  which  we  may  lie  down  in  peace. 
We  see  that  there  will  be  peace  be- 
tween our  children,  and  your  children, 
and  our  hearts  are  very  glad.  We  will 
persuade  the  Wyandots,  and  other  west- 
ern nations  to  open  their  eyes,  and  look 
towards  the  bed  which  you  have  made 
for  us,  and  to  ask  of  you  a  bed  for  them- 
selves and  their  children  that  will  not 
slide  from  under  them.  We  thank  you 
for  your  presents  to  us,  and  rely  on  your 
promise  to  instruct  us  in  raising  corn  as 
the  white  people  do.  The  sooner  you 
do  this  the  better  for  us;  and  we  thank 
you  for  the  care  which  you  have  taken 
to  prevent  bad  people  coming  to  trade 
among  us.  If  any  come  without  your 
license,  we  will  turn  them  back;  and 
we  hope  our  nation  will  determine  to 
spill  all  the  rum  that  shall  hereafter  be 
brought  to  our  towns. 

A  letter  was  published  iii  the  London 
papers  of  December  9,  from  Pomare, 
king  of  Otaheite,  (one  of  the  islands  dis- 
covered by  captain  Cook)  addressed  to 
Mr.  John  Eyre,  of  Paramatta,  announc- 
ing the  complete  triumph  of  Christianity 
in  all  those  islands,  and  the  recovery  of 
the  inhabitants  from  idolatry.  King  Po- 
mare states,  that  he  is  engaged  in  writ- 
ing a  Dictionary  of  the  language,  and 
requests  a  supply  of  paper  and  quills. 
He  further  states,  that  the  gospel  of 
Luke,  the  Psalms  of  David,  the  book  of 
Job,  and  the  book  of  Jonah,  were  in  pre- 
paration for  publication.  The  hand  of 
Divine  Providence  is  so  conspicuous  in 
the  conversion  of  these  poor  islanders, 
from  gross  idolatry,  that  it  may  well  be 
said, 

"  Why  should  the  wonders  he  hath  wrought. 
Be  lost  in  silence,  or  forgot?" 

The  Grand  Jury  lately  sitting  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  London,  in  an  address  pre- 
vious to  their  discharge,  lamented  the 
inefficacy  of  executions  for  Forgery,  and 
suggested  the  substitution  of  solitary 
confinement  judiciously  applied,  as  a 
more  effectual  check  against  this  crime. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Best  of  Sheffield,  (Eng- 
land.) having  inveighed  from  the  pulpit 


against  theatrical  amusements,  the  ma- 
nager of  the  Sheffield  theatre  has  pub- 
lished a  letter  in  reply,  in  which  he 
says — "I  contend  it  is  an  infringement 
upon  the  rights  afforded  me  by  the  law, 
to  make  the  precise  theatre  that  I  have 
opened  an  object  of  your  attack;  and 
so  strong  is  my  conviction  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  if  I  could  only  prove  that  you 
had  kept  a  single  individual  away,  I 
would  bring  an  action  against  you  for 
damages." 

According  to  lists  drawn  up  by  order 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  it  appears, 
that  since  the  year  1814,  four  hundred 
and  fourteen  thousand  men  have  been 
discharged  from  the  Russian  armies ! 


IMPORTANT  DECISION. 

Lexington,  {Ken.)  Jan.  ^5. 

The  suits  which  were  instituted  by 
this  commonwealth  against  the  directors 
and  officers  of  the  United  States'  Branch 
Bank  in  Jjcxington,  respectively,  for  the 
recovery  of  the  fines  and  penalties  incur- 
red by  the  refusal  of  the  branch  to  pay 
the  tax,  came  on  for  trial  before  the  ge- 
neral court,  sitting  at  Frankfort,  on  Fri- 
day last.  The  one  against  the  porter  of 
the  office,  was  selected  for  trial.  x\fter  a 
hearing  of  three  days,  the  cause  was  de- 
cided in  his  favour. 

The  counsel  for  the  office  of  the  Uni- 
ted States'  Bank  demurred  to  the  decla- 
ration on  two  grounds :  first,  the  deficien- 
cy of  the  declaration ;  and  mainly,  the 
unconstitutionality  of  the  state  law.  The 
court  sustained  the  demurrer,  and  gave 
an  opinion  that  a  state  has  no  right  to 
impose  a  penalty  on  a  person  acting  un- 
der a  law  of  the  United  States. 

An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  commonwealth,  which  is  to 
sit  in  April  next.  Little  doubt  is  enter- 
tained of  a  confirmation  of  the  present 
decision. 


[From  Poulson's  American  Daily  Advertiser.] 

EPIGRAMMATIC  IMPROMPTU  ON  THE  TIMES. 
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Dame  Nature  lately  is  dcranped, 
Winter's  to  'glorious  summer'  chang'd; 
No  longer  ice  the  pole  invests. 
But  birds  fly  there  to  build  their  nests; 
Weather's  no  more  foretold  bv  geese; 
Nor  whales  henceforth  considered/jA. 
The  Southern  urchins  scate  on  mire; 
And  Hare  sets  rivers  here  on  fire. 
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rHE  INDIAN  CAPTIVE  RECLAIMED. 
Vincennes,  (Ind.)  Dec.  26. 

The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of 
facts,  by  Mr.  Edward  Tanner,  of  New 
Madrid  county,  (Mi.)  who  passed  through 
this  place  on  the  18th  inst.  with  a  bro- 
ther, who,  after  a  captivity  of  28  years, 
he  has  at  length  reclaimed  from  among 
the  Chippewa  Indians : 

Mr.  Tanner  is  a  man  of  undoubted 
veracity  and  most  excellent  intelligence; 
and  we  much  regret  that,  for  want  of 
time,  we  are  compelled  to  omit  many  in- 
teresting particulars  in  relation  to  his 
brother,  and  his  own  adventures  in  pur- 
suit of  him ;  but  the  following  will,  no 
doubt,  be  read  with  some  degree  of  in- 
terest, not  only  for  the  uncommon  per- 
severance of  that  gentleman,  but  may  fa- 
cilitate others  in  recovering  their  friends, 
whom  the  disasters  of  Indian  warfare 
have  placed  in  similar  situations. 

Mr.  Tanner  is  a  son  of  the  late  John 
Tanner,  who  formerly  resided  at  Tan- 
ner's Station,  on  the  Ohio.  Mr.  E.  Tan- 
ner's younger  brother,  the  subject  of  this 
story,  in  the  year  1790,  then  about  nine 
years  old,  while  gathering  nuts,  a  few 
rods  from  the  Station,  was  taken  and 
carried  off  by  the  Indians.  Various  un- 
successful exertions  were  made  for  his 
recovery  previous  to  the  year  1795,  when 
Mr.  Tanner  attended  general  Wayne's 
treaty  with  the  Indians  at  Granville.    In 

1798  he  visited  this  place,  and,  having 
heard  that  a  number  of  Shawanees  and 
Delawares  had  gone  over  the  Mississippi 
with   Lorimere,    an   Indian  trader,    in 

1799  he  went  and  searched  among  them. 
In  May,  1800,  he  left  home,  in  Wood- 
ford county,  Ky.  crossed  the  Ohio  at 
Cincinnati,  examined  through  all  the  In- 
dian tribes  on  the  waters  of  the  two  Mia- 
mis,  the  Scioto,  Sandusky,  Miami  of  the 
Lake,  the  rivers  Raisin,  Detroit,  Sand- 
wich, and  Maiden,  and  through  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  Indian  country  in  Up- 
per Canada,  and  all  the  waters  that  run 
into  the  south  of  Lake  Michigan  ;  thence 
to  the  head  of  the  Illinois,  and  to  the  Elk- 
hart, the  head  of  the  Wabash,  and  down 
the  west  side  of  the  Great  Miami,  crossed 
the  Ohio,  home.  Believing  his  brother 
to  be  dead,  he  gave  up  further  search  un- 
til last  March,  when  he  received  a  letter 
from  a  Mr.  Castleman,  enclosing  one 


from  lord  Selkirk,  which  contained  such 
information  as  left  very  little  doubt  of 
the  existence  of  his  brother  amongst  the 
Indians  in  the  north.  Again,  on  the  1st 
of  August  last,  Mr.  Tanner  set  out,  wait- 
ed on  gov.  Clark,  got  such  papers  and 
instructions  as  his  excellency  thought  ne- 
cessary, left  St.  Louis  the  I5th  for  lord 
Selkirk's  colony  in  the  north:  on  his  ar- 
rival at  Prairie  du  Chien,  an  Indian  tra- 
der at  that  postinfortned  him,  that  a  man 
had  come  into  Michilimackinac  with  the 
Indians  from  the  north-west,  resembling 
him  in  person :  changed  his  route,  as- 
cended the  Ousconsin  river  to  the  port- 
age, crossed  to  Fox  river,  ascended  to 
Green  Bay,  obtained  further  encouraging 
information ;  and,  being  informed,  that 
the  person  he  was  in  pursuit  of  spoke  the 
Chippewa  tongue,  procured  an  interpre- 
ter; sailed  for  Mackinac  on  board  the 
Widow's  Son,  captain  Rupely ;  arrived  ; 
got  information  that  the  said  person  had 
gone  to  Detroit ;  sailed  for  that  place ; 
arrived ;  called  on  gov.  Cass,  who  in- 
formed him,  that  he  believed  that  the 
said  person  (who  was  called  Taylor)  had 
gone  to  Kentucky,  in  search  of  his  rela- 
tions :  being  furnished  by  his  excellency 
with  horses,  &c.  pursued  on  to  Fort 
Meigs ;  learned  that  tiie  said  person  had 
been  unsuccessful  in  his  search  after 
friends,  and  had  returned ;  he  then  turn- 
ed back,  and  found  his  brother  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Detroit  on  the  17th  of 
last  month. 

The  feelings  of  the  two  brothers  when 
introduced  to  each  other,  through  an  in- 
terpreter, after  a  separation  of  twenty- 
eight  years,  is  a  theme  for  a  finer  pen 
than  mine. 

It  seems  that  the  name  of  John  Tay- 
lor had,  through  some  mistake  in  the 
sound,  been  taken  by  the  Indians  for 
John  Tanner,  which  is  his  proper  name. 

There  is  the  strongest  family  resem- 
blance, both  in  the  person  and  features 
of  these  two  brothers  ;  and,  although  they 
cannot  converse  with  each  other,  except 
through  an  interpreter,  they  look  upon 
and  act  towards  each  other  with  the  most 
ardent  fraternal  affection. 

This  man  of  the  woods,  who,  indeed, 
has  nothing  of  the  savage  wildness  and 
ferocity  in  his  appearance,  is  now  going 
to  New  Madrid,  to  remain  with  his 
friends  this  winter,  under  the  promise 
that  his  brother  is  to  go  with  lum,  next 
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season,  to  the  Rainy  Lake,  for  his  family, 
which  consists  of  a  wife  and  seven  chil- 
dren. He  is  clad  in  citizen's  apparel, 
and  is  remarkably  clean  in  his  person ;  of 
robust,  manly  appearance ;  temperate  ha- 
bits ;  drinks  no  ardent  spirits.  Although 
the  Chippewa  is  his  most  natural  tongue, 
he  can  converse  in  all  the  languages  of 
almost  all  of  the  northern  tribes ;  and,  if 
he  should  succeed  in  learning  the  Eng- 
lish language,  as  he,  no  doubt,  will  soon, 
he  may  hereafter  be  of  great  service  to 
the  American  government. — West.  Sun. 


THE  ACADEMICIAN. 

[The  Academician,  published  semi-moni  lily 
in  New  York,  by  Messrs.  Albert  and  Juhn  W. 
Picket,  is  a  paper  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
business  of  education,  in  which  every  informa- 
ti»n  connected  with  that  important  subject  is 
endeavoured  to  be  collected.  We  cheerfully 
comply  wiih  their  request  to  copy  the  following 
notice  from  the  14lh  number.] 

Literary  ijiformation  solicited. 

Gentlemen  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  fur- 
nish the  Editors  of  the  Academician  with 
the  state  of  literature  and  science,  in  the  va- 
rious parts  of  the  United  States,  would  per 
haps  contribute  in  no  small  degree  to  the  be- 
nefit of  the  community,  and  aid  in  the  diffusion 
of  literary  intelligence  which  would  be  highly 
acceptable  to  the  friends  of  scientific  and 
Cliristian  education. 

The  leading  features  of  this  design  are  to 
promote  the  interest  of  literature  and  science, 
and  to  lay  before  their  readers  the  growing 
state  of  education  in  our  happy  and  flourish- 
ing country. 

In  order  to  render  their  journal  interesting 
and  complete,  it  becomes  necessary  that  they 
should  ask  information  on  the  subject,  from 
those  who  are  enabled,  by  their  connexion 
with  the  institutions  over  which  they  preside, 
to  give  full  and  correct  details,  and  thereby 
.serve  the  cause  in  which  they  must  teel  a  deep 
interest. 

From  school  committees,  societies,  and  lite- 
rary persons,  the  editors  request  the  following 
particulars,  vii. : 

1.  The  origin,  progress,  s.v\i  particularly  the 
present  state  of  schools  aiid  colleges.  The  num. 
ber  of  presiding  officers,  and  their  names : — 
course  of  study,  &.c. 

2.  Legislative  or  corporate  encouragement, 

3.  Manner  of  government,  how  adminis- 
tered. 

4.  Professorships,  number  of  professors  and 
tutors. 

5.  Number  of  students  in  each  place  of 
learning. 


6   The  expenses  of  tuition,  board,  &c. 

7.  Society  of  students  for  literary  improi'e- 
ment,  rules,  regulations,  awards  or  distinc' 
tions. 

8.  Philosophical  apparatus,  library,  &c. 

9.  Description  of  the  buildings,  and  their 
site — of  the  city,  town,  or  village,  in  which 
they  are  situated,  and  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
try,  &c. 

10.  Names  of  the  students  who  excel  at  tlie 
annual  examinations  ; — reports  of  the  exa- 
mining committees,  premiums,  rewards,  &c. 

11.  An  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
theological  societies  and  institutions — Sunday 
schools,  &c. 

These  inquiries  are  applicable  to  public  and 
private  schf)ols,  endowed  academies,  colleges, 
und  universities. 

From  this  enumeration,  the  desired  informa- 
tion will  be  perceived.  The  editors  request 
their  correspondents  not  to  limit  their  commu- 
nications to  the  particulars  of  this  list,  but  to 
include  every  thing  they  may  deem  worthy  of 
remark. — As  the  object  is  to  obtain  facts,  it 
will  therefore  be  deemed  indispensable,  that 
the  real  name  of  the  writer  be  given,  though 
it  will  be  optional  with  him,  whether  it  be 
published  or  not. 

The  advantages  of  a  journal  of  this  nature, 
are  many  and  obvious.  Litetalure  and  science 
will  find  new  advocates  by  having  their  repo- 
sitories opened  to  public  inspection.  Public 
spirit  will  be  awakened  and  promoted,  by  ex- 
hibiting the  laudable  views,  exertions,  and  li- 
berality of  those  who  are  the  friends  and  pa- 
trons  of  seminaries.  Our  youth  will  be  bene- 
fited and  rendered  useful  members  of  societj'. 
They  will  have  strong  inducemenis  to  perse- 
vere in  their  studies.  Parents  and  guardians, 
in  fixing  the  destination  of  those  for  whose 
education  they  have  to  provide,  will  be  ena- 
bled to  judge  of  the  comparative  advantages 
of  several  institutions,  with  regard  to  instruc- 
tion, health,  expense,  and  society.  Teacher.*, 
who  are  qualified  for  the  important  office,  may 
be  brought  into  deserved  notice,  and  leceive 
that  justice  and  credit,  to  which  an  honest  dis- 
charge of  professional  duties  justly  entitles 
them. 

Communications  (post  paid)  to  be  made  as 
early  as  possible,  and  as  often  as  necessary,  to 
the  Editors,  through  t.he  medium  of  the  post 
office.  New  York. 
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[fhom  the  ukion.] 

ROADS  AND  CANALS. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  been  inclined  on 
this  subject  to  use  the  homely  saying  of  "great 
cry  and  little  laool,"  &c. — meaning  that  while 
our  legislators,  and  those  wishing  to  become 
popular,  were  talking  a  great  deal  about  inter- 
nal improvement,  veiy  little  was  actually  doing. 
In  this  they  are  mistaken :  probabl}^  more  is 
really  doing  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  any  other 
state,  not  excepting  perhaps  even  New  York 
and  her  great  canal.  The  improvements  mak- 
ing in  the  navigation  of  the  Schuylkill,  and 
the  Lehigh  are  prodigious;  and,  besides  other 
benefits,  we  shall  feel  their  efi'ects  7iext  lointer 
in  the  reduced  price  of  our  fuel.  Turnpike 
roads  are  extending  themselves  through  every 
part  of  our  state.  Besides  others  of  less  ex- 
tent, there  are,  1.  The  Milford  and  Owego 
turnpike  road  of  nearly  100  miles  in  length, 
in  great  forwardness,  and  will  be  finished,  it  is 
said,  certainly,  in  less  than  two  years.  2.  The 
Berwick  and  Newtown  road  in  much  the  same 
state,  and  to  be  finished  in  about  the  same 
time.  3.  The  Wilkesbarre  and  Chenango  Point 
road  through  Montrose,  may  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing.  4.  The  great  Pittsburgh  road 
by  the  southern  route,  has  advanced  with  suc- 
cess, and  will  also  be  finished  in  two  years.  In 
regard  to  the  northern  route,  we  are  not  in- 
formed. 5.  The  Pittsburgh  and  Erie  road, 
leading  through  Mercer,  Meadville,  &c.  has 
been  b::;gun,  and  it  is  said  will  not  be  delayed. 
To  this  road  the  attention  of  Congress  has 
been  called.  In  addition  to  all  these,  it  seems 
from  the  following  letter,  that  the  great  Belt 
road,  if  it  maybe  so  called,  passing  diagonally 
across  the  whole  extent  of  the  state,  from  Phi- 
ladelphia in  the  southeast,  to  Erie  in  the  north- 
west, and  binding  it  as  it  were  by  a  zone,  is 
likely  to  advance,  and  be  completed.  It  is  not 
in  one  section,  or  by  one  company,  but  seve- 
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ral.  From  this  place  to  Northumberland 
through  Reading,  it  is  nearly  if  not  quite  com- 
plete. From  Northumberland  to  the  mouth, 
of  Anderson's  creek  through  Aaronsburgh, 
Bellefonte,  Phihpsburgh,  &c.  is  another  sec- 
tion, towards  the  completion  of  which  the  state 
has  subscribed  75,000  dollars,  and  which  will 
be  set  in  motion  as  soon  as  it  is  known  that 
the  western  section  will  certainly  be  made. 
That  section,  is  from  the  mouth  of  Anderson's 
creek  through  Franklin,  Meadville,  and  Water- 
ford  to  Erie — and  the  required  certainty  of  its 
being  made,  has  been  given — so  that  we  may 
reasonably  expect  to  see  this  great  and  im- 
portant road  completed  in  no  very  great  length 
of  time.  The  great  benefit  that  it  will  be  to 
our  city,  and  the  great  value  that  It  will  give 
to  property  in  the  interior  and  western  parts 
of  our  state,  are  obvious. 

Extract  of  a  Letter,  dated  Meadville,  January 
22,  1819. 

"  Our  part  of  the  country  seems  to  be  ra- 
pidly advancing.  In  addition  to  the  benefits 
we  are  likely  to  derive  from  our  salt  springs 
lately  discovered,  we  shall  probably  derive 
not  much  less  from  the  turnpike  roads,  the 
completion  of  which  is  now  certain.  The 
whole  of  our  stock  for  the  road  from  Erie  to 
Anderson's  creek,  was  subscribed  some  time 
ago.  In  addition  to  the  subscription  of  indi- 
viduals, the  state  has  subscribed  125,000  dol- 
lars. The  road  from  Erie  to  Waterford,  15 
miles,  was  made  some  years  ago  under  a  se- 
parate company.  Contracts  have  been  given 
out  for  making  this  year  20  miles  between 
Waterford  and  Franklin — and  it  is  not  doubt- 
ed that  the  residue  between  those  two  places 
will  be  completed  the  next  year.  Major  Her- 
riott  has  taken  the  whole  of  the  road  from 
Franklin  to  Anderson's  creek  to  be  completed 
in  four  years,  say  20  miles  a  year.  So  that  in 
two  years  we  shall  have  the  road  complete 
from  Erie  to  Franklin,  say  63  miles,  and  in 
four  years  to  Anderson's  creek — the  whole 
distance  above  140  miles. 

«  Of  the  road  from  Pittsburgh  to  tlus  place, 
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the  Mercer  manas^ei-s  will  make  10  miles  near 
Meadville,  and  .">  miles  in  addition  to  5  miles 
already  made  near  Mercer,  during  the  present 
year.  What  will  be  done  in  the  other  sections 
this  year,  we  do  not  precisely  know ;  but  we 
are  assured  that  it  will  progress  with  as  much 
speed  as  possible.  In  a  few  years  it  will  be  a 
fasiiionable  tour  from  your  city  and  Baltimore, 
by  either  of  the  roads  I  have  been  speaking 
of  to  this  place,  and  hence  to  Erie — up  the 
lake  to  Detroit — or  down  it  to  the  falls  of  Nia- 
gara ;  across  lake  Ontario ;  down  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  Montreal  and  Quebec — and  home  by 
Champlain  .and  the  Hudson.  It  can  be  per- 
formed in  a  very  short  time,  and  will  be  a 
most  dehghtful  tour." 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

[A  very  interesting  Report  has  been  made 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the 
Weights  and  Measures  of  the  United  States, 
by  Mr.  Lowndes,  chairman  of  a  select  com- 
mittee appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  will  show  the  industry  and  at- 
tention of.  the  committee  in  collecting  in- 
formation, and  the  final  result  of  their  deli- 
berations. After  an  able  discussion  of  the 
advantag-es  of  other  plans,  they  deem  it  most 
advisable  to  make  very  little  change  of  sys- 
tem, but  to  adopt  measures  to  secure  the  per- 
manence and  uniformity  of  that  now  general- 
ly in  use.  At  the  conclusion,  they  move  se- 
veral resolutions,  necessary  to  cai-ry  into  ef- 
fect the  proposals  contained  in  the  report.] 

The  measures  used  in  surveying  t!ie 
lands  of  the  United  States,  are  all  com- 
pared, as  the  committee  have  under- 
stood, with  a  brass  chain,  made  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Rittenhouse.  But, 
in  general,  the  officers  of  the  United 
States  employ  the  weights  and  measures 
which  are  established,  or  rather  used,  in 
the  districts  in  which  they  live.  The 
changes  which  have  been  made  by  custom 
in  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  are  such  as  add  to  their  sim- 
plicity. We  have  discontinued  the  use 
of  many  English  weights'  and  measures, 
and  have  introduced  no  new  ones. 

Of  the  weights,  we  use  the  pound  and 
ounce  avoirdupois,  and  the  troy  grain, 
with  the  pennyweight;  and  for  medi- 
cine, the  scruple  and  drachm.  The  troy 
pound  and  ounce  have  been  discontinued. 

Of  lineal  measures,  we  use  generally 
the  inch,  foot,  yard,  fathom,  perch  or 
pole,  furlong,  mile  and  league. 

We  have  discontinued  the  barleycorn, 
palm,  link,  nail,  span,  cubit,  and  pace. 

For  dry  measure  of  capacity,  we  use 
the  pint,  quart,  gallon,  peck,  and  bushel. 


We  have  discontinued  the  pottle, 
loom,  quarter,  weigh,  and  last. 

Of  liquid  measures,  we  have  disconti- 
nued the  ale  alnd  beer  measure,  and  ap- 
ply to  all  liquids  the  English  wine  mea- 
sure. 

We  use  the  gill,  pint,  quart,  and  gal- 
lon. We  have  discontinued  the  rundlet. 

Of  superficial  measure,  we  use  the 
inch,  foot,  yard,  pole,  rood,  and  acrej 
and  have  discontinued  the  pace. 

For  the  measurement  of  firewood,  we 
use  the  English  cord  ;  and  for  coal,  the 
common  bushel  heaped.  We  have  dis- 
continued the  chaldron. 

The  committee  are  unanimous  in  the 
opinion,  that  this  subject  ought  not  to  be 
left  to  uncertain  usages,  or  to  the  vari- 
ous laws  of  particular  states.  They  will 
not  enlarge  upon  its' importance.  Com- 
mercial credit  is  well  secured  in  every 
part  of  this  country,  by  enforcing  the 
punctual  performance  of  contracts.  But 
commerce  itself  could  hardly  subsist, 
unless  some  security  were  given  (beside 
the  judgment  of  the  purchaser)  that  the 
article  which  he  buys  is  of  the  quantity 
which  the  seller  describes ;  that  the 
weight  or  measure  which  is  employed, 
is  fair.  The  duty  of  providing  this  se- 
curity has  been  devolved,  by  the  consti- 
tution, upon  Congress ;  and  the  commit- 
tee express,  with  great  respect,  their 
opinion,  that  it  should  not  be  neglected 
any  longer. 

It  has  been  frequently  proposed  in  fo- 
reign countries,  "  to  employ,  as  the  fun- 
damental unit  of  all  measures,  a  type 
which  should  be  taken  from  nature ;" 
and  be  exempt  from  the  alterations  to 
which  arbitrary  standards  are  exposed. 
In  execution  of  this  plan,  the  govern- 
ment of  France  has  employed,  as  the 
base  of  its  system  of  measures,  that  arc  of 
the  terrestrial  meridian  passing  through 
Paris,  which  is  contained  between  the 
equator  and  the  north  pole.  It  has 
adopted  the  ten  millionth  part  of  this 
arc  as  the  unit  of  measures  of  length, 
calling  it  the  metre,  and  deducing  from 
it  all  its  other  measures  and  weights.  It 
has  taken,  as  the  unit  of  superficial  mea- 
sures, the  arc,  or  square  of  ten  metres ; 
as  the  unit  of  measures  of  capacity,  both 
for  liquids  and  dry  goods,  the  litre,  or 
cube  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  metre  ;  as 
the  unit  of  measures  particularly  intend- 
ed for  firewood,  the  stere,  or  cubic  me- 
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tre;  and  as  the  unit  of  weight,  the  gram- 
me, or  absolute  weight  of  a  volume  of 
pure  water,  in  its  state  of  greatest  denw 
sity,  equal  to  the  cube  of  the  hundredth 
part  of  the  metre. 

The  standard  metre  is  placed  on  a  rod 
of  platina,  and  a  killogramme  of  platina, 
(equal  to  a  thousand  grammes)  has  been 
declared  by  a  law  of  1800,  to  be  the 
-standard  of  weight. 

The  government  of  the  Netherlands 
has  lately  adopted  the  French  system, 
without  material  modification. 

The  establishment  of  a  standard  of 
weights  and  measures,  which  should  be 
deduced  from  an  invariable  type  in  na- 
ture, has  been  more  than  once  discussed 
in  the  English  parliament ;  but  nothing 
definitive  has  yet  been  done  in  it. 

In  the  United  States,  although  the 
matter  has  been  recommended  to  Con- 
gress by  successive  Presidents,  no  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  determining  up- 
on a  standard  of  weights  and  measures, 
beyond  that  of  receiving  a  report  from 
the  first  secretary  of  state,  Mj\  Jefferson. 
Mr.  Jefferson  considers  matter  by  its 
mere  extension,  as  furnishing  nothing  in- 
variable ;  and  its  motion  as  the  only  re- 
maining resource.  He  proposes  the 
length  of  a  metallic  rod,  which  shall  vi- 
brate seconds  of  rhean  time  at  the  level 
of  the  ocean,  in  the  45th  parallel  of  N. 
latitude,  as  a  foundation  of  a  system  of 
measures  for  the  United  States.  The 
committee  abstain  from  the  free  quota- 
tions which  they  would  otherwise  make 
from  this  report,  on  tlie  presumption  that 
its  principal  views  are  in  the  memory  of 
the  House. 

They  do  not  know  that  any  attempt  at 
a  general  reform  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures has  of  late  been  made  in  any  other 
country. 

But  the  plan  of  obtaining  an  invaria- 
ble standard  from  nature  is  of  no  easy 
execution.  The  type  of  such  a  standard 
should  be  equally  accessible  to  all  na- 
tions. This,  indeed,  the  system  is  ad- 
mitted to  require.  But  the  figure  of  the 
earth  is  irregular  to  observation.  We 
do  not  know  that  gravitation  is  uniform 
in  different  longitudes  though  in  the  same 
latitude,  nor  that  the  different  meridians 
are  similar,  nor  even  that  the  two  he- 
mispheres on  each  side  of  the  equator 
are  equal.    If  the  establishment  of  the 


same  meridian  be  proposed,  or  for  the 
pendulum  the  same  longitude  and  lati- 
tude, it  will  follow  that  every  country 
but  one,  must  verify  its  standard  in  a 
foreign  state.  If  t!ie  figure  of  the  earth 
be  irregular,  the  extent  of  that  part  of 
the  meridional  arc  which  is  obtained  by 
computation,  must  be  uncertain,  and 
even  in  ascertaining  the  part  which  is 
submitted  to  actual  measurement,  the 
most  perfect  instruments,  and  the  high- 
est experience,  have  left  the  accuracy  of 
such  a  process  in  some  doubt.  The  im- 
provement which  has  been  lately  pro- 
posed in  the  use  of  the  pendulum,  seems 
likely  to  make  it  more  sensible  but  not 
more  uniform ;  and  it  is  singular  that  re- 
spectable authorities  differ  by  more  than 
half  an  inch  (59-100)  as  to  the  length  of 
the  pendulum  which  will  vibrate  seconds 
at  the  same  level  and  at  the  very  lati- 
tude (that  of  45)  which  has  been  propo- 
sed for  the  regulating  pendulum.  If, 
however,  on  either  plan  a  fixed  propor- 
tion be  established  by  law  betweien  the 
standard  and  a  natural  type,  the  stand- 
ard itself,  whose  name  and  office  imply 
immutability,  must  change  with  every 
corrected  estimate  of  the  type  which  is 
its  base.  The  first  standard  of  the 
French  measures  was  accordingly  de- 
clared to  be  provisional. 

Whethet  standards  derived  from  the 
natural  types  which  have  been  proposed, 
have  all  the  advantages  which  have  been 
attributed  to  them,  seems  therefore  to 
be  questionable.  And  the  inconvenien- 
ces of  change  are  not  small.  If  a  differ- 
ence between  the  measures  of  two  neigh- 
bouring towns  afford  opportunities  for 
fraud,  how  much  greater  must  these  be, 
when  entirely  new  measures  are  first  in- 
troduced through  a  whole  country.  We 
have  reason,  from  the  experience  of 
France,  to  think  that  these  will  be 
adopted  slowly  and  imperfectly;  par- 
tially in  some  places,  and  in  all  with 
the  confusion  which  results  from  retain- 
ing both  the  old  names,  and  the  old  divi- 
sions, and  giving  them  a  new  and  a  dou- 
ble meaning.  It  is  obvious  in  such  a 
case,  whatever  benefits  uniformity  and 
system  may  give  to  posterity,  that  the 
present  age  must  pay  no  scanty  price 
for  them.  The  difference  between  the 
weights  and  measures  of  the  several 
provinces  of  France  was  so  great,  that 
uniformity  could  not  have  been  obtained 
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without  violent  Innovations.  But  such 
is  not  their  condition  in  the  United 
States. 

On  the  whole,  the  committee  believe 
it  best,  at  least  in  the  circumstances  of 
this  country,  to  adopt  absolute  stand- 
ards, conformed  to  the  weights  and  mea- 
sures which  are  in  most  general  use 
among  us.  If  it  be  thought  necessary  to 
provide  by  law  for  the  loss  of  these 
standards,  the  provision  may  be  formed 
on  the  basis  of  the  best  experiment,  and 
the  exactest  science,  which  the  country 
can  now  command,  and  without  change 
of  standard,  this  provision  may  be  varied 
whenever  the  advancement  of  science 
shall  furnish  a  better  process. 

In  pursuance  of  this  view,  they  pro- 
pose, that  models  of  the  yard,  bushel, 
wine  gallon,  and  pound,  supposed  to 
conform  to  those  in  most  common  use  in 
the  United  States,  shall  be  made  under 
the  direction  of  a  pommission  of 


persons,  to  be  selected  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  if  satisfactory 
to  Congress,  that  they  shall  be  declared 
the  standard  yard,  bushel,  liquid  gallon, 
and  pound  of  the  United  States. 

If  these  standards  shall  be  adopted  for 
our  measures,  the  law  which  will  estab- 
lish them  will  determine  how  greater  or 
less  measures  shall  be  formed  from  them. 
There  is  no  variety  in  the  composition 
of  these  in  the  different  states,  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  committee,  no  ade- 
quate motive  for  proposing  a  change. 
There  will  consequently  be  no  difficulty 
in  this  regulation. 

The  committee  propose,  that  the 
standards  shall  be  deposited  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  secretary  of  state.  These  will 
be  employed  but  rarely  to  verify  the  mo- 
dels which  may  be  issued  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  government.  The  law 
which  establishes  the  standard,  will  de- 
termine the  temperature  at  which  it  is 
to  be  used. 

The  means  which  may  be  employed 
for  the  restoration  of  the  standards,  if 
they  should  be  lost  or  impaired,  are  suf- 
ficiently analogous  to  some  of  those 
which  may  be  used  for  "securing  the  ac- 
curate execution  of  the  models,  as  well 
as  the  weights  and  measures  in  common 
use,  to  make  it  convenient  to  consider 


the  two  subjects  together.  Indeed,  it 
must  be  an  extravagant  fondness  for 
system  which  would  lead  us  to  deny  that 
the  models,  if  proper  precautions  be  ta- 
keti  to  secure  their  fidelity,  will  probably 
furnish  a  sufficiently,  correct,  as  well  as 
an  easy  mean  for  the  restoration  of  the 
standards  if  they  should  be  lost. 

The  careful  observation  of  the  propor- 
tions which  the  standards  of  measure 
bear  to  each  other,  and  that  of  the  rela- 
tions which  each  of  these  holds  to  the 
dimensions  of  a  quantity  of  pure  water 
of  a  given  temperature,  which  is  equal 
to  the  weight  of  the  standard  pound,  will 
sufficiently  provide  for  the  contingency 
of  the  loss  of  any  number  of  these  stand- 
ards less  than  the  whole.  The  commit- 
tee propose,  that  these  relations  shall  be 
ascertained  and  reported  by  the  com- 
mission, whose  appointment  has  been  al- 
ready suggested. 

If  it  be  thought  prudent  to  provide 
for  the  contingency  of  the  loss,  at  the 
same  time,  of  all  the  standards  and  all 
the  models,  on  which  a  just  reliance  may 
be  placed,  it  may  be  done  by  ascertain- 
ing the  relation  between  the  standard 
measure  of  length  and  the  pendulum, 
and  an  arc  of  the  meridian.  Which  of 
these  relations  can  be  most  safely  relied 
on  for  the  restoration  of  the  standard, 
can  be  best  determined  when  its  loss 
shall  occur.  The  designation  of  these 
relations  by  a  commission  may  also  faci- 
litates comparison  with  the  measures  of 
foreign  countries.  The  committee  do 
not,  however,  recommend  the  difficult 
and  costly  expedient  of  measuring  a  large 
arc  of  the  meridian  in  this  country;  but 
the  commission  may  ascertain  the  pro- 
portion between  our  standard  and  the 
great  arc  which  has  been  measured  by 
the  French  mathematicians,  or  the  quar- 
ter of  a  meridional  circle  inferred  from 
it.  They  can  do  this,  indeed,  only  by  a 
comparison  with  the  French  measures  in 
which  the  result  of  that  operation  has 
been  stated.  The  length  of  a  pendulum 
or  rod,  which  shall  vibrate  seconds  of 
mean  time,  is  an  object  of  more  conveni- 
ent comparison,  and  the  commision  may 
probably  think  it  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  relation  between  this  and  our  stand- 
ard of  length  by  their  own  observation. 

The  most  accurate  designation  of  the 
relation  between  the  standard  of  length 
and  the  pendulum  on  an  arc  of  tlie  meri* 
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dian,  cannot  be  expected  to  be  of  any 
direct  service  in  promoting  the  accuracy 
of  measures  in  common  use.  Consider- 
able variation  is  less  to  be  apprehended 
in  the  models  of  lineal  measure  than  in 
any  other.  And  the  determination  of  the 
proportions  between  lineal  measures,  and 
measures  of  capacity,  and  between  both 
these  and  weights,may  have  some  effect  in 
enabling  us  to  detect  without  too  difficult 
a  process  the  defects  of  measures  of  ca- 
pacity and  possibly  of  weights  in  com- 
mon use.  For  this  purpose  it  would  per- 
haps be  convenient  to  establish  not  mere- 
ly the  cubical  contents  of  the  common 
measures  of  capacity,  but  to  fix  determi- 
nate forms  for  all  these,  and  dimensions 
whose  correctness  might  be  ascertained 
in  the  common  measures  of  length. — 
What  these  forms  should  be,  it  would 
be  proper  to  leave  to  the  decision  of  the 
commission,  although  the  strength  of  the 
cylinder,  its  general  use,  and,  according 
to  the  commission  of  the  French  insti- 
tute, the  greater  exactness  which  may  in 
practice  be  given  to  that  figure,  are 
strong  reasons  for  employing  it. 

The  designation  of  measures  of  capa- 
city, the  contents  of  which,  if  of  rain 
water  of  a  convenient  temperature, 
would  be  equal  in  weight  to  a  pound, 
or  any  part  or  multiple  of  it,  would  fur- 
nish a  test  which  might  sometimes  be 
applied  to  common  weights.  But  it  will 
be  easier  to  avoid  considerable  variation 
in  the  models  of  weight,  than  of  cubic 
measure;  and  the  determination  of  the 
weight  of  rain  water,  of  a  convenient 
temperature,  which  ought  to  be  contain- 
ed in  the  several  measures  of  capacity, 
furnishes  a  security  of  easy  employment 
for  the  fairness  of  such  measures. 

It  will  be  necessary  that  models  of 
weights  and  measures,  exactly  compared 
with  their  several  standards,  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  different  states.  To  pre- 
vent unnecessary  delay,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  allow  the  commission  entrusted 
with  the  charge  of  preparing  the  models 
which  are  to  be  proposed  as  standards, 
to  cause  to  be  prepared  also,  a  number 
of  models  for  distribution.  The  commit- 
tee think  that  there  should  be  sent  to 
each  state,  to  be  distributed  as  may  be 
directed  by  its,  legislature,  a  number  of 
each  of  these  models  equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  members  to  which  the  state  is  en- 
titled in  the  House  of  Representatives 


of  the  United  States;  and  that  models 
of  each  standard  should  be  deposited 
with  the  marshal  of  each  state,  and 
with  every  collector  of  customs  through- 
out the  United  States.  To  enable  the 
government  to  make  this  distribution, 
and  to  reserve  the  number  of  models 
which  it  may  be  proper  that  it  should 
have  at  its  disposition,  the  committee  pro- 
pose that of  each'  model  should  be 

provided. 


COINAGE. 

From  the  communication  of  the  director 
of  the  mint  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
dated  the  28th  of  December,  1818,  accompa- 
nying his  report  to  the  Senate,  some  interest- 
ing- facts  on  the  subject  of  gold  and  silver 
coins  are  extracted. 

It  appears  that  the  mint  in  its  present  situa- 
tion, with  the  aid  of  a  new  foundery  and  re- 
fining furnace,  which  are  nearly  completed, 
coining  gold  without  silver,  would  be  able  to 
prepare  and  strike  about  35,000  pieces  per 
week,  reckoning  only  five  working  days  in 
the  week. 

Making  silver  without  gold,  the  weekly 
coinage  in  dollars,  may  be  rated  at  about 
60,000,  in  half  dollars  85,000,  and  in  smaller 
coins,  100,000  pieces  respectively ;  and  be- 
yond this,  which  would  be  fully  double  the 
last  year's  coinage,  the  operation  of  the  mint 
could  not  be  much  extended,  without  erect- 
ing a  new  building. 

In  order  to  be  constantly  employed,  depo- 
sits, whether  of  gold  or  silver,  equal  at  least 
to  two  weeks  coinage,  should  always  be  in 
advance.  The  copper  coinage  is  considered 
as  continuing  in  constant  operation,  striking' 
at  least  100,000  cents  per  week. 

On  the  subject  of  the  feasibility  of  securing 
a  larger  coinage  of  gold  than  has  been  usual, 
Mr.  Patterson  observes: 

"  Nothing  occurs  to  me  as  adequate  to  this 
effect,  except  increasing  the  value  of  gold 
relatively  to  that  of  silver,  so  that  the  ratio 
of  the  one  to  the  other,  may  be  somewhat 
greater  than  in  any  part  of  Europe.  Accord- 
ing to  the  standard  in  the  United  States,  this 
ratio  in  the  pure  metals  is  as  15  to  1.  In 
some  parts  of  Europe,  it  is  as  16  to  1,  which 
I  believe  is  at  present  the  maximum.  Though, 
as  the  coins  of  no  one  country  in  Europe  are 
a  legal  tender  in  any  other,  gold  and  silver, 
whether  in  coins  or  bullion,  become  an  arti- 
cle of  commerce,  and  their  relative  value  is 
continually  varying,  according  to  circum- 
stances. Considering  the  expense  of  the 
importation  of  gold  into  the  United  States,  I 
should  think  that  our  government  would  be 
justifiable  in  adding  10  per  cent,  to  the  pre- 
sent relative  value  of  gold.  This  would  hold 
out  a  powerful  and  effectual  motive  for  the 
importation  of  gold  into  the  United  States, 
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and  at  the  same  i^me  be  a  powerful  barrier 
against  its  exportation.  All  the  difficulties 
arising  from  the  American  gold  coins  now  in 
circulation  might  be  readily  obviated,  either 
by  calling  them  in  for  recoinage,  or  suffering 
them  to  pass  at  the  increased  value." 

For  information  respecting  the  gold  and 
silver  of  England  and  France,  Mr.  Patterson 
refers  to  the  following  essay  from  a  London 
paper  of  the  22d  of  April,  in  which,  he  says, 
the  subject  is  treated  with  great  perspi- 
cuity. 


From  a  London  paper  of  Jlpril  22d,  1818, 

The  large  quantity  of  gold  pieces  which 
have  lately  been  coined,  and  their  almost  im- 
mediate disappearance,  is  a  subject  of  sur- 
prise and  material  concern  to  the  people  at 
large. 

Some  have  ascribed  this  to  the  difference 
of  exchange  between  tliis  country  and  the 
rest  of  Europe ;  but  this  disappearance  of 
the  coin  did  not  take  place  to  any  considera- 
ble degree,  when  the  exchange  was  confess- 
edly against  us,  and  much  less  could  the  dif- 
ference of  exchange  produce  any  such  effect 
at  present,  when  it  is  evidently  in  our  fa- 
vour. But,  in  all  probability,  the  cause  of 
this  deficiency  of  gold  coin  in  circulation 
lies  nearer  home,  and  consists  in  the  propor- 
tion which  has  lately  been  established  be- 
tween the  gold  and  silver  coin,  considered  as 
buIHon.  To  explain  this,  it  is  necessary  to 
advert  a  little  to  the  properties  belonging  to 
coined  money. 

Coin  may  be  considered  in  two  lights:  1st. 
As  a  sign  of  value  :  and  again,  (which  is  the 
most  important  consideration)  as  a  deposit  of 
equal  intrinsic  value,  with  the  sum  it  pro- 
fesses to  represent.  The  worth,  as  Mr. 
Leake  observes,  is  the  intrinsic  value  which 
makes  it  the  measure  of  all  other  things. 
That  the  coin  should  possess  this  degree  of 
intrinsic  value,  was  secured  by  two  acts  of 
parliament;  one  of  the  18th,  and  the  other 
of  the  25th  of  Charles  II.  which  enact,  "that 
every  person  bringing  any  foreign  coin  or 
bullion  to  the  mint,  to  be  coined,  should  have 
the  same  assayed  and  melted  down,  without 
any  cliarge  or  defalcation;  and  for  every 
, pound  troy  of  crown  gold  or  sterling  silver, 
should  receive  the  hke  weight  in  coined 
money  of  brown  or  standard  gold,  and  of 
sterling  or  standard  silver;  and  2d.  If  Ihe 
bullion  so  brought  was  finer  or  coarser  than 
crown  gold  or  standard  siher,  so  much  more 
or  less  should  be  allowed,  as  it  was  better 
or  worse,  and  without  any  charge  of  coin- 
age, or  without  any  undue  pi-eference  in 
the  coinage.  And,  to  defray  the  charges  of 
the  mint  and  coinage,  a  duty  ^was  laid  on 
wines,  &c." 

It  appears  by  this  act,  "  which  was  con- 
tinued by  the  succeeding  princes,"  that  the 
seigneurage,  and  all  otlier  duties  on  coinage, 
were  in  effect  abolished,  or  rendered  inef- 
fectual.   In  the   time   of  queen   Elizabeth, 


and  until  the  4jd  year  of  her  reign,  60 
shillings,  each  weighing  4  dwts.  equal  to  96 
grs.  were  cut  ovit  of  a  pound  of  silver  bul- 
lion. In  the  43d  year  of  the  reign  of  this 
princess,  62  shillings  were  cut  out  of  a  pound 
of  silver  bulhon ;  and  the  weight  of  each 
shilling  consequently  diminished  from  96  to 
92.857;  at  which  rate  it  has  continued  until 
the  late  alteration,  say  as  62  shillings  are  to 
5760  grs.  (the  number  of  grains  in  a  troy 
pound)  so  are  21  shillings  to  1,950,  the  num- 
ber of  grains  in  21  shillings  of  the  old  stand- 
ard. Again,  1,950  grains,  divided  by  129.5 
(the  number  of  grains  of  gold  in  a  guinea) 
gives  for  a  quotient  15.059. 

The  proportion  of  standard  silver  to  stand- 
ard gold,  in  point  of  value,  supposing  the 
weights  equal,  is  nearly  as  15.059  to  1.  But 
now,  when  66  shillings  are  cut  out  of  a 
pound  of  silver,  and  21  of  these  given  for 
a  guinea,  the  proportion  is  altered ;  the  shil- 
ling which  before  weighed,  of  standard  sil- 
ver, 92  grs.  and  857  decimal  parts,  is  now 
reduced  to  87  grs.  and  2.292  decimal  parts, 
or  5i  grs.  less  than  the  old  standard;  in  each 
shilling,  equal  to  2  farthings  and  7138  deci- 
mals of  a  farthing,  or  nearly  three-fourths 
of  a  penny,  worse  than  the  old  standard 
coinage. 

This  defalcation  of  weight  amounts,  in  21 
shillings,  to  110  grains  and  25  decimal  parts, 
equal  in  value  to  Is.  2d.  and  9.189  decimal 
parts,  or  Is.  2^d.  nearly,  which  in  large 
sums  makes  a  considerable  difference,  be- 
ing 11S.S.  75  decimal  parts  per  cent,  short 
of  the  old  value  of  gold,  compared  with  sil- 
ver. This  reduces  the  proportion  which 
gold  and  silver  bear  to  one  another,  from 
15.059  to  14.121  to  1;  or,  as  was  before  ob- 
served, neai-ly  6  per  cent,  which  is  the  sum 
that  might  be  gained,  and  probably  is  gain-- 
ed,  by  buying  up  the  gold  coin,  (no  matter 
whether  guineas  or  sovereigns,)  with  the 
diminished  silver  coin,  and  purchasing,  witlj. 
the  gold  coin  so  obtained,  silver  bullion  in 
France,  Holland,  oi>^  Germany. 

If  this  statement  (if  correct,)  does  not  ac- 
count for  the  disappearance  of  the  gold  coin, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  say  what  other  cause  more 
adequate  can  be  assigned. 

P.  S.  The  proportion  of  silver  to  gold,  irt 
the  French  coin,  is  as  follows: 

The  six  franc  piece  (in  silver)  of  Louis 
XV.  weighs  18  dwts.  12  grains,  equal  to 
444  grains,  these  multiplied  by  8,  produce 
3,552  grs.  The  double  Louis  d'or  (gold) 
weighs  9  dwts.  23  grains,  equal  in  weight  to 
236  grains,  and  is  estimated  to  be  8  six  franc 
pieces  in  value.  Now,  3,552  divided  by  26 
grains,  as  quotient  15.053,  which  is  nearly  in 
the  proportion  of  15  to  1,  scarcely  differing 
from  the  proportion  of  silver  to  gold  in  the 
former  English  coinage.  Again,  the  five 
franc  piece  of  Napoleon  (silver)  weighs  16 
dwts.  2  grains,,  equal  in  weight  to  386  grs. 
This,  multiplied  by  8,  produces  3,088  grains. 
The  forty  franc  piece  of  Bonaparte  (gold) 
valued  at  8  five  franc  pieces,  weighs  8  dwts. 
7  grains,  equal  to  ^9  grs.    Now,  3,088  di- 
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vided  by  199,  gives  15.517  to  1,  as  the  pro- 
portion silver  bears  to  g-old,  which  estimates 
the  gold  higher  in  proportion  to  silver  than 
in  the  former  coinage. 

I^et  us  now  examine  the  coinages  of  Hol- 
land, and  the  proportion  which  gold  and 
silver  bear  to  one  another,  in  the  money  of 
that  country. 

The  three  guilder  piece  of  Holland  (silver) 
weighs  1  oz.  14  grains,  equal  to  494  grains; 
of  course,  14  guilders  must  weigh,  or  be 
equal  to  2,505  grs.  of  silver.  The  Ruydu, 
or  14  guilder  pieces^  (gold)  weighs  6  dwt. 
8  grains,  equal  to  152  grs.  Now,  2,305  di- 
vided by  152,  gives  15.1665  as  the  propor- 
tion which  silver  and  gold,  in  the  Dutch  coin, 
bear  to  one  another. 

The  geometrical  mean  of  these  calcula- 
tions, is  15.2451;  the  arithmetical  mean  is 
somewhat  higher,  being  15.2655.  Either  of- 
these,  compared  with  the  proportions  form- 
ed in  the  late  coinage  of  this  country,  will 
sufficiently  account  for  the  gold  coin  being 
either  expoi-ted,  or  melted  down  at  home. 
The  advantage  of  counterfeiting  this  coin  is 
obvious,  where  the  counterfeit  might  contain 
the  same  quantity  of  silver  of  the  same  de- 
gree of  purity  as  the  current  money  of  the 
realm,  and  yet  afford  an  adequate  advantage 
to  those  who  counterfeit  it.  O.  C. 


On  the  Means  of  improving  the  Poor. 

[[From  an  article  in  a  late  Quarterly 
Review,  "  On  the  means  of  improving 
the  people,'*  we  have  taken  the  following 
important  facts  and  opinions,  hoping  that 
they  may  be  useful  in  our  own  country. 

From  the  success  of  the  efforts  which 
have  been  made  for  the  education  and 
improvement  of  the  poor,  in  a  country 
which  is  burdened  by  many  disadvan- 
tages from  which  the  United  States  are, 
exempt,  we  have  reason  to  expect  the 
most  complete  fulfilment  of  all  those 
plans  for  the  promotion  of  industry  and 
economy  in  this  favoured  land>  which 
shall  be  conducted  with  vigour  and  per- 
severance.] 

Taking  it  for  granted,  that  the  pre- 
sent overwhelming  number  of  paupers  in 
England  has  been  created  by  the  poor 
laws,  the  reviewers  say  that  the  evil  in- 
creased slowly  during  the  17th  and  great- 
er part  of  the  18th  century,  because  it 
had  much  to  overcome  in  the  habits  and 
character  of  the  English  peasantry. — 
These  habits  which  originated  in  the 
feudal  system,  led  the  poor  when  in  dis- 
tress to  look  for  relief  from  their  land- 


lord. They  were  also  much  more  sta- 
tionary than  they  now  are,  and  grew  up 
where  they  were  born.  This  created  in 
them  a  kind  of  family  pride ;  the  son  did 
not  wish  to  leave  behind  him  a  worse  re- 
membrance than  his  father;  a  good  name 
was  part  of  his  inheritance,  and,  in  case 
of  unavoidable  misfortune,  it  assured  him 
relief.  A  labourer  would  not  without 
extreme  reluctance  apply  for  parochial 
aid,  and  nothing  but  extreme  necessity 
could  induce  him  to  enter  a  poor-house. 

Amqng  the  causes  which  have  induced 
a  change  of  habits  is  the  great  abundance 
of  alehouses.  As  the  establishment  of 
inns  is  one  of  the  surest  proofs  and  ac- 
companiments of  increasing  civilization, 
so  the  multiplication  of  alehouses  is  not 
less  surely  the  elFect  and  the  cause  of  an 
increased  depravity  of  manners.  It  may 
be  affirmed  broadly  and  without  qualifi- 
cation, that  every  public  house  in  the 
country,  which  is  not  required  for  the 
convenience  of  travellers,  wayfarers  and 
persons  frequenting  a  market,  is  a  semi- 
nary for  idleness,  misery  and  pauperism. 
To  remove  these,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant steps  towards  reformation.  No 
new  house  should  be  licensed  without 
clear  proof  that  it  would  be  useful  to  the 
neighbourhood.  As  to  the  unnecessary 
number  already  open,  the  license  should 
not  be  revived  when  the  present  occu- 
pier removes  or  dies;  one  generation 
would  then  produce  the  desired  reduc- 
tion; and  in  every  instance  where  habi- 
tual riot  and  drunkenness  were  suffered, 
or  the  doors  kept  open  till  an  improper 
hour  of  the  night,  the  license  should  uni- 
formly be  taken  away.  Were  this  regu- 
lation strictly  enforced,  its  effects  would 
be  soon  evinced  in  the  amended  morals 
and  diminished  poor  rates  of  the  parish. 
For  the  labouring  man,  the  alehouse  is  a 
place  of  pure  unmingled  evil,  where, 
while  he  is  single,  he  squanders  the  mo- 
ney which  should  be  laid  up  as  a  provi- 
sion for  marriage,  or  for  old  age;  and 
where,  if  he  frequent  it  after  he  is  mar- 
ried, he  commits  the  far  heavier  sin  of 
spending,  for  his  own  selfish  gratifica- 
tion, the  earnings  upon  which  the  woman 
whom  he  has  rendered  dependent  upon 
him,  and  the  children  to  whom  he  has 
given  birth,  have  the  strongest  of  all 
claims. 

Besides  the  diminution  of  alehouses, 
the  public  instruction  of  the  children  of 
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the  poor  is  a  most  important  desidera- 
tum and  a  most  powerful  means  of  im- 
provement. At  this  time  it  is  stated 
upon  the  best  authority,  that  there  are  in 
London  from  one  hundred  and  twenty 
to  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  chil- 
dren, between  the  ages  of  six  and  six- 
teen, without  the  means  of  education ; 
and  that  from  two  to  four  thousand  of 
these  are  hired  out  to  beg;gars  and  em- 
ployed in  thieving.  Throughout  all  the 
great  cities  and  manufacturing  counties 
of  England,  the  case  is  the  same  as  in 
the  capital. 

In  Scotland,  no  sooner  was  a  system 
of  parochial  education  established,  than 
a  change  began  to  operate.  The  roots 
of  that  huge  overspreading  evil  were  cut, 
and  Scotland,  which  was  then  as  lawless 
and  barbarous  as  Ireland  is  now,  became 
the  most  orderly  part  of  the  British  do- 
minions. The  growth  of  manufactures 
and  the  abuse  of  distillation,  are  great 
counteracting  principles,  whose  influence 
must  be  lamentably  felt.  These  are  com- 
mon to  both  countries;  and  the  striking 
advantages  which  Scotland  possesses  on 
the  score  of  general  morals,  can  be  as- 
cribed only  to  two  causes,  its  parochial 
education  and  the  management  of  its 
poor.  By  a  table  of  the  proportion  of 
persons  committed  for  criminal  offences 
in  different  parts  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
population  of  those  parts,  formed  upon 
an  average  of  the  five  yeais  from  1805  to 
1809,  it  appears  that  in  London  and 
Middlesex,  it  was  1  in  854;  in  the  mid- 
land circuit,  1  in  5414;  in  Scotland  1  in 
19,967.  The  difference  can  only  be 
caused  by  the  care  with  which  the  peo- 
ple are  trained  up  in  moral  and  religious 
habits. 

To  induce  industry  and  frugality,  the 
saving  banks  will  be  a  powerful  instru- 
ment Tliey  will  create  these  habits  as 
well  as  encourage  them.  Opportunity 
may  be  expected  to  make  economists, 
though  not  perhaps  so  often  as  it  makes 
spendthrifts.  They  would  give  the  com- 
munity at  large  what  would  be  most  in- 
valuable in  society — provident  habits. 
The  pride  of  having  money  in  the  bank, 
and  the  advantage  of  the  interest,  would 
induce  many  persons  to  put  in  small 
sums,  who  would  otherwise  spend  them. 
This  has  been  found  to  be  the  practical 
effect;  and  a  very  slight  knowledge  of 
human  nature  will  show,  that  when  a  man 


gets  onalittle  in  theworld,heisdesirouss 
of  getting  on  a  little  farther.  So  certain 
indeed  is  the  growth  of  provident  habits, 
that  it  has  been  said,  if  a  journeyman 
lays  by  the  first  five  shillings,  his  fortune 
is  made.  Mr.  William  Hale,  one  of  those 
persons  who  have  bestowed  most  atten- 
tion upon  the  state  of  the  labouring 
classes,  and  exerted  himself  most  for 
their  benefit,  declares  that  he  never  knew 
an  instance  of  any  one  coming  to  the  pa- 
rish who  had  ever  saved  money. 

Where  the  children  of  the  indigent 
are  properly  educated,  the  public  houses 
strictly  superintended,  and  the  best  en- 
couragement given  to  industry,  by  afford- 
ing it  ready  and  safe  means  of  placing 
its  earnings  to  account,  it  would  seldom 
happen  that  those  who  are  able  and  will- 
ing to  work,  would  want  employment.  A 
remarkable  example  of  the  effect  that 
one  of  these  remedial  means  is  by  itself 
capable  of  producing,  was  stated  in  evi- 
dence to  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  A  school  was  established  a 
few  years  ago  atHoxton,where  there  were 
a  great  number  of  very  depraved  poor ; 
since  that  time,  the  moral  improvement 
in  the  neighbourhood  has  been  visible  to 
all  the  inhabitants,  and  it  is  asserted  that 
many  instances  have  been  pointed  out  of 
the  most  complete  reformation  in  the 
morals  and  conduct  of  the  parents, arising 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  children 
having  been  introduced  into  the  school ; 
some  of  these  children  have  actually 
taught  their  parents  to  read; — a  fact, 
which  if  it  be  less  picturesque  than  the 
story  of  the  Grecian  Daughter,  is  not 
less  affecting. 


Communication^* 


FOH  THE  PHILADELPHIA  KEGISTEH. 

DUELLING. 

The  late  inifoi-tunatc  and  disgraceful 
duel  between  general  Mason  and  Mr. 
M*Carty,  has  excited  much  interest 
and  indignation.  Such  transactions 
are  so  frequent  in  this  country,  as  to  fix 
somewhat  of  a  stairi  upon  our  national 
character.  The  writer  of  this  arti- 
cle has  been  informed  by  an  officer 
attached  to  tlie  Mediterranean  squa- 
dron, that  this  method  of  settling  dis- 
putes was  there  almost  peculiai*  to  the 
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Americans,  and  was  not  only  avoided 
by  the  British  officers  on  that  station, 
but  was  spoken  of  by  them  as  an  evi- 
dence of  cruelty  and  ferocity  in  the 
American  character.  The  gentleman 
was  far  from  bein,g  of  this  opinion 
himself,  but  thought  it  arose  from  a 
more  delicate  sense  of  honour.  He 
did  not  consider  the  reluctance  of  the 
British  officers  to  proceed  from  any 
want  of  courage  on  their  part,  but 
from  their  being  unaccustomed  to  it, 
and  too  apt  to  consider  it  as  murder. 
He  said  that  in  mixing  in  society  in 
Italy,  the  American  gentlemen  were 
frequently  in  company  with  English- 
men, and  were  sometimes  forced  by 
attacks  upon  their  country,  to  resort 
to  this  method  of  defending  its  wound- 
ed reputation.  He  gave  an  instance 
to  illustrate  this  assertion.  A  young 
American  officer  was  on  shore  at  the 
house  of  a  gentleman  who  had  a  party 
composed  of  the  residents  of  the  place 
and  some  of  the  most  eminent  stran- 
gers in  town,  at  his  house.  He  was 
tlie  only  American  present,  and  hap- 
pened to  stop  for  an  instant  near  a 
young  Englishman  of  a  noble  family, 
wlio  was  talking  to  some  ladies  and 
did  not  see  him.  One  of  the  ladies 
having  asl^ed  the  Englishman  if  he 
had  seen  some  poetry  in  a  newspaper 
which  she  took  up,  he  answered  that 
he  had,  and  that  it  was  "  Yankee 
trash."  The  American  informed  him 
that  he  was  a  Yankee,  and  walked 
away;  but  during  the  course  of  the 
evening  he  met  the  offender  walking 
up  and  down  the  rooms  with  the  gen- 
tleman of  the  house,  and  took  an  op- 
portunity to  jostle  him,  and  then  said, 
"  You  will  take  notice.  Sir,  I  make 
you  no  apology."  The  Englishman 
not  sending  a  challenge  next  day  as 
he  had  expected,  and  being  shortly 
after  met  by  him  in  a  public  place, 
the  American  treated  him  "  in  a  man- 
ner which  no  gentleman  could  bear ;" 
— but  the  Englishman  being  deter- 
mined not  to  fight,  the  matter  ended, 
to  the  great  triumph  of  the  officer. 

It  is  painfid  to  be  forced  to  believe 
that  a  statement  of  facts  which  is  so 


dishonourable  to  our  gallant  navy, 
can  be  true,  but  the  source  from  which 
my  information  is  derived,  leaves  me 
no  room  to  doubt  it. 

It  would  be  intei-esting  to  investi- 
gate the  causes  of  this  blot  on  our 
character;  more  especially  as  it  is  in 
opposition  to  that  respect  for  the  laws 
for  w  Inch  we  are  so  remarkable. 

P. 


^tatt^tic^. 


[from  the  AMERICAN  CEJ-TINEt.] 

AMERICAN  TRADE  TO  CHINA. 

IMPORTS 

In  American  vessels,  at  the  port  of  Canton, 
during-  tlie  season  of  1817-1818,  say  from 
1st  July,  1817,  to  30th  April,  1818. 
5,700,000  Spanish  Dollars 
1,614  Piculs  Gensang 
2,698    do     Quicksilver 
453     do     Turkey  Opium 
48    do     Cochineal 
11,353     do    Lead 
7,101     do    Iron 
2,576    do     Copper 

156    do     Steel 
13,795    do     Sandalwood 
200     do     Ebony 
8,000     do     Beetle  Nut 
1,100     do     Brimstone 
214     do     Pepper 
2    do    Birds'  Nests 
4,183  Sea  Otter  Skins 
.  9,425  Land     ditto 
15,062  Beaver  ditto 
57,112  Seal      ditto 
7,968  Musk  Rat,  Martin,  Mink,  &c.  do. 
The  above  are  the  principal  articles  of  im- 
ports, besides  which,  woollens,  manufactured 
cottons,  linens,  liquors,  watches,  pearls,   &c. 
have  come  by  different  vessels,  of  which  par- 
ticular returns  have  not  been  made. 

The  picul  is  equal  to  133  1-3  lbs.  American 
weight. 

EXPORTS 

In  American  vessels,  during  the  same  period, 
say  from  1st  July,  1817,  to  30th  April,  1818. 
To  the  United  States. 
2,000  chests  Bohea 
3,650     do     Congo 
1,504    do    Campoy 
16,978    do     Souchong 

11     do    Pecco 
29,617    do    Hyson  Skin 
22,444    do    Young  Hyson 
10,465    do     Hyson 
4,351     do    Imperial  and  Gunpowder  ' 

91,019  chests  of  Tea. 
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1,119,000  ] 

aieces  Nankeens 

200,150 

do 

Silks 

556] 

Diculs  Sewing  Silk 

8,294 

do 

Sugars 

2,154 

do 

Cassia 

12,078 

do 

China  ware 

1,80^ 

do 

Matts 

^03 

do 

Rhubarb 

182 

do 

Vermillion 

165 

do 

Tin 

20 

do 

Tortoise  Shell 

6 

do 

Gambouge  , 

50 

do 

China  Root 

105 

do 

Galingal 

Jesides  sundry  small  articles. 

To  Europe. 

8,765  chests  Congo 

2,827 

do 

Campoy 

4,070 

do 

Souchong 

567 

do 

Pecco 

590 

■do 

Sunchi 

2,174 

do 

Hyson  Skin 

660 

do 

Young  Hyson 

1,380 

do 

Hyson 

75 

do 

Imperial  and  Gunpowder 

150 

do 

Single 

1,050 

do 

chest 

Tonkay 

22,308 

s  Tea. 

181,000 

oieces  Nankeens 

247 

jiculs  Raw  Silk 

477 

do 

Cassia 

350 

do 

Sugar  Candy 
Galingal 

506 

do 

80 

do 

Rhubarb 

21 

do 

Gambouge 

125 

do 

Sweatmeats 

Trade  of  Canada. 

Tl)ree  hundred  and  eighty-eight  ves- 
sels arrived  at  the  port  of  Quebec  in  the 
year  1818,  from  foreign  ports,  with  mer- 
chandize valued  at  ^772^373  \As.M. 
Halifax  currency.  Cleared,  in  the  same 
time,  for  foreign  ports,  409  vessels,  in 
which,  among  other  articles  exported  to 
GreatBritain  alone,  were  1 ,865,831  staves 
and  heads,  642,160  boards  and  planks, 
24,251  casks  ashes,  401,791  bushels  of 
wheat,  12,967  do.  barley,  49,637  do.  peas, 
16,164  do.  flaxseed,  30,543  barrels  flour, 
3079  fox  skins,  83,543  martin  do.,  3760 
bear  and  cub,  57,432  beaver,  27897  musk- 
rat,  9318  otter,  41,654  deer,  2036  wolf, 
3  marmottes,  4557  hare,  118  seal,  8523 
minx,  3872  fischer,  15225  raccoon,  3776 
cased  and  open  C,  366  wolverines,  1 1 1 
lynx,  7  buffalo  robes,  310  swan,  44  badg- 
ers, 2  loupserviers,  5  grbund  hogs,  and 
16  casks,  1  keg  and  1  case  of  castorum. 
JV.  York  Ev.  Post. 


^tm- 


The  London  Morning  Chronicle  of  the 
17th  states,  that  a  report  is  in  circula- 
tion that  a  general  simultaneous  revolt 
has  broken  out  in  Spain;  that  the  soldiers 
of  the  line  sent  to  oppose  the  guerillas 
had  made  common  cause  with  them,  and 
were  actually  marching  on  Madrid,  from 
whence  the  royal  family  had  fled  and 
taken  refuge  in  the  Escurial. 

Torture  and  the  Inquisition  of  Spain. 

A  decree  at  Madrid,  the  19th  Novem- 
ber, issued  by  the  grand  iiiquisitor,  who 
is  also  private  confessor  of  Ferdinand, 
denounces  the  severest  punishments 
against  all  persons  who  shall  have  in 
their  possession  any  of  the  works  it  par- 
ticularizes, or  any  foreign  journals  con- 
taining reflections  upon  the  government 
and  institutions  of  Spain.  That  these 
are  not  mere  impotent  threats,  lias  been 
proved  in  the  most  dreadful  manner. 
By  virtue  of  this  decree,  and  at  the  ex- 
press command  of  the  king,  the  torture 
has  been  inflicted  on  Calvo  de  Rosas, 
one  of  the  heroic  defenders  of  Saragossa. 
For  five  hours  and  twenty-six  minutes 
this  distinguished  individual  was  exposed 
to  the  torments  of  the  rack;  his  legs  and 
arms  were  dislocated,  and  he  continued 
for  a  lengthened  period  in  a  state  of  in- 
sensibility. The  queen  is  s?iid  to  have 
been  deeply  affected  by  this  inhuman 
treatment,  and  to  have  implored  Ferdi- 
nand in  behalf  of  Rosas,  but  the  blood- 
thirsty monster  was  v  inexorable.  Social 
intercourse  is  at  an  end  in  Spain.  In- 
dividuals are  arrested,  and  put  to  the 
torture,  on  the  most  groundless  suspi- 
cion; the  inquisitor  general  engrosses  the 
whole  power  of  the  kingdom. 

Lord  Ellenborough,  chief  justice'  of 
England,  died  on  the  13th  December. 

Sir  Philip  Francis,  the  supposed  author 
of  Junius,  departed  this  life  on  the  23d 
December  last,  in  the  79th  year  of  his 
age.  Papers  and  documents  are  said  to 
have  been  found  which  conclusively  prove 
that  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  the  author  of 
Junius. 

The  Queen  of  Spain  died  at  Madrid, 
on  the  2d  January,  of  a  convulsive  fit; 
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SECOND  SESSION. 


SENATE. 

Feb.  9. — The  Senate  resumed  the  consider- 
ation of  the  motion  yesterday  submitted  by 
Mr.  Morrill,  to  request  tiie  President  to  dis- 
miss certain  officers  from  his  sei'vice ;  it  was, 
after  some  discussion  withdrawn  by  the  mover, 
who  substituted  the  following,  which  was 
agreed  to : 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  tie  judi- 
ciary be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  providing'  bylaw  for  the  punishment 
of  all  persons  concerned  in  dueUing  within 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Feb.  11. — The  Senate  resumed  the  consi- 
deration of  the  bill  for  the  ercctionof  ar  eques- 
trian statue  of  the  late  general  George  Wash- 
ington, in  the  capital  square. 

Mr.  Otis  moved  to  postpone  the  bill  to  the 
5th  day  of  March,  (to  reject  it)  which  motion 
was  decided  in  the  negative — Yesis  15 — 
Nays  18. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Daggett,  the  bill  was 
amended,  by  adding  a  proviso,  that,  if  the 
President  should  find  that  the  monument 
would  cost  more  than  150,000  dollars,  the  sum 
appropriated,  he  should  not  proceed  to  exe- 
cute the  act,  but  make  a  report  of  the  esti- 
mated cost  to  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  ordering 
the  bill,  as  amended,  to  be  engrossed  and  read 
a  third  time,  and  decided  affirmatively — Yeas 
23— Nays  14. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Feb.  8. — The  following  message  received 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
Saturday  last,  was  read,  and  with  the  docu- 
ments accompanying  it,  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  means. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States. 

I  transmit  to  Cong'ress,  for  their  considera- 
tion, applications  which  have  been  received 
from  the  minister  resident  of  Prussia,  and 
from  the  senates  of  the  free  and  Hanseatic 
cities  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  the  object  of 
which  is  that  the  advantages  secured  by  the 
act  of  Congress  of  the  20th  April  last,  to  the 
vessels  and  merchandize  of  the  Netherlands, 
should  be  extended  to  those  of  Prussia,  Ham- 
burg, and  Bremenl  It  will  appear  from  these 
documents  that  the  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  merchandize  laden  in  them, 
are,  in  the  ports  of  those  governments,  re- 
spectively, entitled  to  the  same  advantages  in 
respect  to  imports  and  duties  as  those  of  the 


native  subjects  of  the  countries  themselves. 
The  principle  of  reciprocity  appears  to  enti- 
tle them  to  the  return  of  the  same  favour  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States;  and  I  recom- 
mend it  to  Congress,  that  provision  to  that 
effect  may  be  made. 

JAMES  MONROE. 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  Mr.  Bassett  in  the  chair, 
on  the  general  appropriation  bill  for  1819. 

The  appropriation  contained  in  the  bill,  of 
250,000  dollars  for  the  payment  of  monies  due 
and  becoming  due  on  existing  contracts  for 
completing  the  road  from  Cumberland,  in 
Maryland,  to  the  state  of  Ohio,  with  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Clay  to  add  an  appropria- 
tion of  285,000  dollars  for  the  completion  of 
said  road,  gave  rise  to  much  debate. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Md.  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Pindall, 
Mr.  Beecher,  and  Mr.  Pitkin,  spoke  in  favour 
of  the  appropriation;  Mr.  Johnson  of  Va. 
against  any  appropriation  for  this  object ; " 
Mr.  Baldwin  against  the  latter  appropriation, 
and  Mr.  Tallmadge  against  the  appropriation, 
on  the  groiuid  of  imputed  misapplication  of 
the  money. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Va.  moved  to  strike  out  of 
the  bill  the  clause  appropriating  250,000  dol- 
lars for  present  contracts;  which  motion  was 
negatived. 

Mr.  Clay  moved  to  insert  an  additional  ap- 
propriation of  285,000  dollars  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  road;  which  was  agreed  to  by  the 
following  vote — 

For  the  additional  appropriation  66 

Against  it  61 

The  committee  then  proceeded  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  from  the  Senate,  refer- 
red to  the  same  committee,  to  increase  the 
salaries/  of  certain  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment— (to  give  the  heads  of  departments, 
salaries  of  6o00  dollars  each;  the  postmaster- 
general  4000,  and  the  attorney -general  3,500 
dollars.) 

Mr.  Hopkinson  moved  to  amend  this  bill, 
so  as  to  give  to  the  chief  justice  of  the  United 
States  5U00  dollars  per  annum,  and  to  the 
circuit  judges  4,500  dollars  per  annum. 

After  debate,  this  motion  was  agreed  to, 
69  to  57. 

Mr.  Whitman  moved  an  amendment  to  in- 
crease the  salaries  of  the  two  assistant  post- 
masters general  from  1,800  to  2,500  dollars 
per  annum — which  was  negatived. 

Mr.  Rich  moved  to  reduce  the  proposed 
salaries  of  the  heads  of  departments  from 
6000  to  5500 — which  motion  was  negatived 
by  a  considerable  majority. 

When  the  committee  was  about  to  rise,  Mr. 
Clay  made  a  short  speech,  declaring  it  had 
been  his  intention  to  have  renewed  his  pro- 
position for  acknowledging  the  independence 
of  South  America,  but  that  indisposition  and 
the  press  of  business  before  the  House  would 
prevent  him  at  this  time.  He  had  been  very 
anxious  to  discuss  the  reasons  assigned  in  the 
message  of  the  President,  against  recognising 
our  sister  republic,  and  to  remark  on  the 
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grounds  taken  by  the  secretary  of  state,  in  a 
paper  lately  transmitted  to  the  House.  Should 
it  be  necessary,  however,  at  the  next  session, 
he  pledged  himself  to  renew  the  subject. 

The  committee  rose,  and  the  House  ad- 
journed. 

Feb.  13. — The  resolution  to  reduce  the 
army  was  considered,  and  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Holmes,  who  stated  the  short  time  remaining 
of  the  session  as  his  reason,  it  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Feb.  15. — The  house  having  again  resolved 
itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Md.  in  the  chair,  on  the  bill  to  authorize  the 
people  of  the  Missouri  territory  to  form  a  con- 
stitution and  state  government,  and  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  same  into  the  Union: 

The  question  being  on  the  proposition  of 
Mr.  Tallmadge,  to  amend  tlie  bill  by  adding 
to  it  the  following  proviso  : 

"  And  provided,  That  the  further  introduc- 
tion of  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  be 
prohibited,  except  for  the  punishment  of 
crimes  whereof  the  party  sh-aJl  have  been 
fully  convicted ;  and  that  all  children  born 
within  the  said  state,  after  the  admission 
thereof  into  the  Union,  shall  be  free  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five  years." 

The  debate  which  commenced  on  Satur- 
day, was  to-day  resumed  on  this  proposition  ; 
which  was  supported  by  Messrs.  Taylor, 
Mills,  Livermore  and  Fuller,  and  opposed  by 
Messrs.  Barbour,  Pindall,  Clay  and  Holmes. 

This  debate,  which  was  quite  interesting, 
involved  two  questions ;  one  of  right,  the 
other  of  expediency.  Both  were  supported 
by  the  advocates  of  the  amendment,  and  ge- 
nei-ally  opposed  by  its  opponents.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  was  contended  that  Congress 
had  no  right  to  prescribe  to  any  state  the  de- 
tails of  its  government,  any  further  than  that 
it  should  be  republican  in  its  form  ;  that  such 
a  power  would  be  nugatory,  if  exercised, 
since,  once  admitted  into  the  Union,  the  peo- 
ple of  any  state  have  the  unquestioned  right 
to  amend  their  constitution  of  government, 
&c. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  as  strongly  con- 
tended, that  Congress  had  the  right  to  annex 
conditions  to  the  admission  of  any  new  state 
into  the  Union ;  that  slaAery  -was  incompati- 
ble with  our  republican  institutions,  &c. 

We  have  no  idea  of  giving  any  thing  like  a 
view  of  the  debate  in  this  hasty  account  of 
the  proceedings. 

Besides  the  above  gentlemen,  Mf .  Harrison 
and  Mr.  Hendricks  spoke  on  points,  inci- 
dentally introduced  into  the  debate. 

The  question  being  put,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Tallmadge  to  amend  the  bill,  the  vote 
was — 

For  the  amendment  79 

Against  it  67 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  house  then  proceeded  in  the  further 
consideration  and  maturing  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill — which  occupied  the  house  until 
the  usual  hour  of  adjournment. 


[from  THE  NATIOITAI.  INTELLtGEBrCEH.] 

We  ha^e  already  noticed  the  proceedings 
in  the  Senate  on  the  subject  of  the  Washing- , 
ton  MonuTient.  It  is  proper  to  state,  that  the 
motion  made  by  Mr.  Otis  to  reject  the  bill  for 
the  erection  of  the  equestrian  statue,  was  ac- 
companied by  a  notice  of  his  intention  to 
substitute  a  proposition  in  the  following 
words.  There  being  now  in  force  two  reso- 
lutions of  Congress,  Mr.  Otis  said,  one  for  a 
statue  and  one  for  a  monument ;  and  no  cor- 
rect information  as  to  the  relative  expense 
and  means  of  executing  either,  he  was  of 
opinion,  that,  by  limiting  the  discretion  of 
the  President  to  one  object,  and  to  a  precise 
sum,  a  year  might  be  lost,  at  the  expiration 
of  which,  Congress  would  be  destitute  of  es- 
timates and  plans  that  would,  if  obtained,  fa- 
cilitate further  proceedings. 

THE  PROPOSED  SUBSTITUTE. 

"  Ar.d  be  it  further  enacted.  That  if  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  shall  ascertain, 
that  tlie  sum  hereby  appropriated  shall  not 
be  sufficient  to  pay  the  expense  of  procuring 
said  statue,  conformably  to  said  resolutions, 
he  shall  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  procure  suitable  plans  or  models 
of  an  equestrian  statue,  and  of  a  marble  mo- 
numen:,  with  appropriate  emblems  and  in- 
scriptions, in  honour  of  General  George 
Washington,  conformably  to  the  several  reso- 
lutions of  Congi-ess  now  in  force,  together 
with  estimates  of  their  respective  cost,  and 
such  otlier  information  respecting  the  best 
means  cf  causing  the  same  to  be  executed 
and  erected,  as  it  ma)'  be  in  his  power  to  ob- 
tain, and  to  transmit  the  result  of  his  inqui- 
ries to  Congress  at  their  next  session." 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Feb. 8. — The  committee  of  the  whole  agreed 
to  the  bill  directing  mortgages  to  be  recorded 
within  thirty  days  after  they  are  executed. 

Feb.  10. — The  bills  :  a  supplement  to  the 
act  incoi-porating  two  companies  for  making 
a  turnpike  road  from  Pitisburg,  through  But- 
ler and  Mercer,  to  MeadviUe  •  to  incorporate 
a  company  for  making  a  turnpike  road,  from 
the  thirtieth  mile -stone  of  the  Easton  and 
Wilkesbarre  turnpike,  in  a  northwesterly  di- 
rection thrcugli  Liggetl's  gap  in  the  Lacka- 
wanock  mountain  to  the  Coshecton  and  Great 
Bend  turnpike,  at  or  near  Ithamor  Mott's : 
allowing  mileage  to  jurors:  regiJating  the 
size  of  the  bushel  used  for  measuring  lime  in 
certain  counties  :  incorporating  the  Philadel- 
phia Saving  Fund  Society— 'were  severally 
read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

The  following  law  has  passed  both 
Houses  of  the  Legislature  of  this  state, 
and  been  approved  by  the  governor : 
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An  Act  to  prevent  the  imprisonment  of  Fe- 
males  for  debt. 

Sect.  1.  Be  it  enacted  h  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representdives  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Pennsyhania  in  ge- 
neral  assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby 
enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 
That  no  female  shall  be  airested  or  im- 
prisoned for  or  by  reason  of  any  debt 
contracted  after  the  passiig  of  this  act. 

Approved— Feb.  8th,  1819. 

An  act  relative  to  Escheaed  Estates. 

Sect.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
and  tiouseof  Representathes  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvatia,  in  General 
.Assembly  met,  and  it  is  kereby  enacted 
by  the  authority  of  the  sime.  That  any 
person  who  hath  died  or  shall  die  intes- 
tate, leaving  a  wife  or  lusband  and  no 
heir  or  other  known  kincVed,  and  being 
seized  or  possessed  at  tie  time  of  his  or 
her  death  of  real  or  personal  estate,  the 
same  shall  vest  in  and  be  enjoyed  by 
such  surviving  wife  or  husband,  and  he 
or  she  shall  hold  the  sane  for  such  estate 
as  the  decedent  had  or  held  therein. 

Approved — January  21.  1819. 


jUSi^ceWanp. 


From  the  JVew  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

An  exhortation  to  Planters,  Botanists,  and  the 
people  at  large,  in  favour  of  introducing  the 
Tea-Plant  in  the  Unitsd  States.  In  two  let- 
ters from  C.  Rafinesque,  esq.  to  Samuel  L. 
Mitchill. 

LETTER  I. 

ON   THE  INTRODUCTION  AND    CUI.TCRE  OF  THE 
TEA-PLANT. 

Head  before  ike  Lycewn  of  JsTatural  History, 
February  8,  1819. 
Dear  Sir —The  scarcity  of  specie  is  attliis 
moment  felt  and  deplored  by  all  the  commu- 
nity. I  shall  not  pretend  to  investigate  all 
the  causes  of  this  raritv  in  the  United  States, 
nor  to  enumerate  all  the  remedies  which  it 
requires,  but  any  bodj  in  the  least  acquaint- 
ed with  the  dictates  of  common  sense  and 
the  true  principles  of  public  economy,  wiU 
allow  that  one  of  the  principal  causes  lays  in 
the  excessive  importations  of  the  Chinese 
productions,  which  must  be  paid  for  princi- 
pally in  silver  coin  ;  and  that  a  gradual  dimi- 
nution of  such  imports  would  soon  restore  a 
more  beneficial  balance  of  trade.  Among  the 
articles  imported  from  China  tea  stands  fore- 
most: more  than  twelve  millions  of  silver 
dollars  are  annually  carried  there  to  pay  for 
the  mere  consumption  intlie  United  States  of 


that  useless  article.  But  when  bad  habits  are 
incorporated  with  our  manners,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  eradicate  them :  I  shall  not 
waste  my  time  therefore  in  dissuading  our 
citizens  from  the  use  of  that  pernicious  leaf, 
nor  endeavour  to  repeat  over  and  over,  that 
many  of  our  indigenous  plants,  such  as  the 
dahoon  or  yapoon  of  the  southern  states 
(ilex  capine,)  or  the  mint,  the  sage,  &c. 
would  afford  pleasant  and  wholesome  substi- 
tutes ;  but  I  shall  insinuate  the  propriety  of 
cultivating  the  tea-shrub  in  the  United  States, 
where  it  will  grow  as  well  as  in  China ;  ac- 
quiring thereby  a  valuable  new  ai-ticle  for 
agriculture,  and  lessening  our  dependance  on 
China  for  its  supply.  I  shall  merely  "claim 
the  pleasure  of  having  thrown  the  first  hint 
on  the  subject,  and  shall  call  upon  you  as  a 
patriotic  citizen  to  enforce  the  practicabihty 
and  utility  of  this  proposal,  by  all  the  possi- 
ble  analogies  and  authorities;  and  to  con- 
vince the  public,  the  farmers,  and  particular- 
ly those  who  complain  of  the  scarcity  of  sil- 
ver, of  the  truth  of  my  statements,  dispelling 
the  fears  and  doubts  of  those  who  never 
thought  any  thing  like  possible,  or  who  may 
deplore  a  small  decrease  of  our  China  trade 
and  pubhc  revenue,  as  the  evident  conse- 
quences ;  and  promoting  an  endeavour  of 
our  enlightened  citizens,  our  agricultural  and 
learned  societies,  and  our  state  legislatures  to 
undertake  the  needful  experiments,  and  fos- 
ter the  first  steps  of  the  first  American  tea- 
planters. 

The  following  facts  may  serve  as  the  base 
of  such  labours.  ^ 

1st.  That  two  shrubs  which  produce  the 
green  and  black  tea,  grow  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  eastern  continent,  as  far  north 
as  Japan,  Corea,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tartary,  even  in  places  where  streams  of  wa- 
ter freeze  in  the  winter,  in  the  same  latitudes 
and  climates  as  the  United  States  ;  they  will 
therefore  succeed  in  our  southern  and  mid- 
dle states. 

2.  They  have  been  transplanted  success- 
fully from  China  to  Brazils,  where  they 
thrive,  although  the  climate  is  too  warm. — 
They  can  therefore  bear  transplantation  like 
any  other  hardy  shrub,  in  pots,  layers,  or 
cuttings. 

3.  Both  shrubs  are  hardy,  they  have  deci- 
duous leaves  falhng  in  the  aujumn,  and  they 
bear  buds  in  winter,  the  sure  characteristic 
of  trees  and  shrubs  natives  of  cold  chmates : 
other  species  are  evergreens. 

4.  Their  cultivation  is  very  easy,  they 
grow  in  hedges,  orchards,  gardens,  tea- 
yards,  &c. ;  they  require  no  other  soil  nor 
care  than  the  mulberry-tree,  to  which  they 
are  associated  in  China. 

5.  The  only  troublesome  process  is  the 
gathering  of  the  leaves ;  but  may  be  perform- 
ed by  children,  women,  and  disabled  indivi- 
duals ;  the  drying  in  pans  and  stoves  is  quite 
easy  and  expeditious. 

6.  The  transplantation  of  those  shrubs  in 
the  United  States  will  require  very  Uttle 
care ;  but  an  essential  point  will  be  to  endea- 
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vour  to  get  the  living  shrubs  or  perfect  seeds 
from  the  northernmost  parts  of  China,  or 
from  Japan  through  Batavia,  in  order  to  en- 
sure their  success :  if  they  should  be  taken 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton,  the  dif- 
ference in  the  climate  will  be  too  great. 

C.  S.  RAFINESQUE,  Botanist. 
Philadelphia,  5th  Feb.  1819. 


LETTER  n. 

ON  THE  SEVERAL  SPECIES  OF    TEA. 

Their  discriminating  characters,  and  their 
places  of  growth. 

I  take  the  liberty  to  state  some  additional 
thoughts  on  the  proposed  introduction  of  the 
tea-shrubs  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  five  botanical  species  of  tea 
known  at  present ;  two  were  known  to  Lin- 
naeus, but  not  properly  distinguished  until 
Lettsom  gave  good  figures  of  both  in  his  me- 
moirs on  tea ;  and  three  have  been  described 
by  Lourciro.  As  only  one  of  those  five  spe- 
cies will  be  worth  introducing  in  the  United 
States,  it  may  be  needful  to^ distinguish  it  ac- 
curately from  all  others.  It  is  the  green  tea 
shrub,  or  thea  viridis  of  Linnaeus,  wliicli  will 
be'knownby  the  following  characters  :  leaves 
senile,  flowers  axillary,  solitary,  cahx  five  lo- 
bed,  corolla,  with  six  to  nine  unequal  petals, 
style  trifid,  divisions  spreading.  This  spe- 
cies growing  in  the  most  northern  climates, 
and  affording  the  most  valuable  teas,  claims, 
of  course,  a  decided  preference  over  the  fol- 
lowing. 

2.  The  black  tea-shrub,  or  thea  bohea  of 
Linnaeus,  tias  leaves  pdtiolate,  flowers  axilla- 
ry ternate,  calix  five  lobed,  petals  six  to  nine 
unequal,  stile  tripartite,  divisions  upright.  It 
grows  also  in  cold  climates ;  but  as  it  afibrds 
the  least  valuable  tea,  it  must  not  claim  at- 
tention in  the  first  instance. 

3.  The  souchong  tea-shrub,  or  thea  can- 
tonensis  of  Lourciro,  has  the  flowers  terminal 
and  solitary,  calix  five  or  six  lobed,  corolla 
with  seven' to  nine  petals.  This  species  ap- 
pears to  be  confined  to  the  southern  provin- 
ces of  China,  and  could  not  succeed  there- 
fore in  the  United  States. 

4.  The  cochinchina  tea-shrub,  or  thea  co- 
chinchinensis  of  Lourciro,  has  the  flowers  ter- 
minal and  solitary,  calix  three  lobed,  corolla 
five  petals.  As  it  is  a  native  of  a  warm  cli- 
mate, it  cannot  succeed  in  the  United  States. 

5.  The  oil  seed  tea-shi-ub,  or  thea  olcifei^a 
of  Lourciro,  has  the  peduncles  axillary  and 
trifiore,  the  calix  six  lobed,  and  six  petals. 
The  seeds  of  all  the  tea-shrubs  aflTord  oil ;  but 
this  species  is  cultivated  near  Canton,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  raising  an  oil  of  inferior 
quality,  used  for  lamps.  It  ought  not  to  claim 
any  premature  attention,  as  it  does  not  appear 
to  produce  a  good  tea,  and  is  a  native  of  a 
southern  climate.  , 

Those  to  whom  will  be  entrusted  the  col- 
lection and  transplantation  of  the  green  tea 
shrubs,  roots,  cuttings  and  seeds,  must  be 
well  acquainted  with  those  several  species, 


to  prevent  an^f  possibility  of  mistaking  one 
for  another,  a,id  they  must  be  well  on  their 
guard  against  ,ihe  usual  tricks  of  the  Chinese. 
The  success  is  not  doubtful,  if  a  trusty  Chi- 
nese agent,  alplanter  or  a  gardener  for  in- 
stance, is  sent  pto  the  country  as  far  north  as 
possible,  to  briig  down  to  Canton,  by  water, 
a  certain  numbpr  of  shrubs  in  pots  ^nd  in  full 
blossom.  It  ispssential  to  ask  them  in  blos- 
som, in  order  t»  ascertain  the^genus  and  spe- 
cies, since  the  leaves  of  all  the  species  are 
nearly  alike,  aiii  many  other  shrubs  have  si- 
milar leaves ;  tlis  will  serve  at  the  same  time 
to  evade  suspicions,  as  they  will  be  consider- 
ed then  as  askel  merely  for  the  beauty  of  the 
blossoms,  like  Iso  many  shrubs  and  plants 
which  already  h^ve  been  exported  from  China 
in  pots  for  th^ir  beauty.  By  paying  well 
those  gardeners  they  will  do  any  thing  for 
you.  I  appreheid  more  difficulties  from  the 
European  and  Anerican  factories  in  Canton, 
than  from  the  nalives  or  the  government :  but 
a  prudent  and  safacious  man  will  easily  obvi- 
ate and  overcone  them.  The  usual  short 
passages  of  Amer.can  vessels  from  China,  wiU 
insui'e  their  safe  aTival  in  the  United  States  : 
They  will  require  no  further  care  on  board 
than  other  plants  in  pots,  and  an  occasional 
watering.  The  maa  or  men  who  will  succeed 
in  their  safe  exportation  from  China,  and  im- 
portation  in  the  Uiited  States,  will  deserve 
and  acquire  the  title  of  benefactors  of  their 
country. 

It  may  also  be  trifdto  get  them  from  Bata- 
via, by  the  Dutch  sliips  trading  to  Japan. 

In  Rempfei',  Thunberg,  Miller,  Lettsom, 
&.C.  may  be  seen  all  that  relates  to  tlie  culti- 
vation and  preparation  of  the  different  quali- 
ties of  teas :  it  is  wdl  known,  that  tlie  best 
quaUties  are  made  Ivith  the  youngest  buds 
and  leaves  of  the  green  tea  shrubs. 

C.  S.  FAI'INESQUE,  Botanist. 

'Philadelphia,  7th  Feb.  1819. 

P.  S.  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  the  propriety 
of  recommending  the  formation  of  a  society 
for  the  naturalization  of  tea  in  the  United 
States,  as  the  best  possible  mean  of  attaining 
tliat  object: — Collective  exertions  have  gene- 
rally a  better  chance  of  success  than  indivi- 
dual zeal. 


[from  the  bostos'  gazette.] 
THE  CASUAL  REMARKER. 
There  is  no  part  of  the  conduct  of 
mankind  in  \vhich  there  have  been  more 
mistakes  committed,  than  in  their  at- 
tempts to  enforce  the  reformation  of 
wrong-doers,  and  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  faults.  Parents  and  legislators,  mas- 
ters and  sovereigns,  alike  err  in  the  ap- 
plication of  punishment.  I  would  not 
maintain  that  severity  is  never  neces- 
sary, but  I  affirm  there   are  but  few 
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cases  in  which  it  is  productive  of  good. 
Stubbornness  is  the  fruit  harsh  treatment 
commonly  produces  in  noble  disposi- 
tions, and  unrelenting  revenge  the  per- 
nicious seed  it  sows  in  the  not  beds  of 
warm  tempers.  How  many  are  the  mur- 
ders, which  owe  their  perpetration  to  the 
unjustifiable  or  imprudent  severity  prac- 
tised in  the  first  instance  by  the  victims? 
How  lamentable,  even  when  not  fatal, 
have  been  the  effects  of  vengeance,  when 
fortune  presented  to  exasperated  minds 
the  means  of  retaliation?  Numerous  as 
are  the  evil  propensities  of  fallen  huma- 
nity, bad  as  mankind  often  are,  difficult 
as  confessedly  it  is  to  find  proper  correc- 
tives, punishment  is  yet  considered  by 
many  wise  men  "even  for  children,  as 
the  clumsiest  and  worst  means  of  refor- 
mation." The  good  sense  of  the  present 
age  has  almost  entirely  banished  flogging 
from  the  army,  the  navy,  the  criminal 
code  and  the  school  room:  the  most  strict 
discipline  may  be  maintained  without  re- 
sorting to  this  baneful  and  degrading 
species  of  punishment ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  opinions  and  examples  of 
our  forefathers,  it  has  been  fairly  proved 
at  the  present  day,  that  corporal  chas- 
tisement neither  invigorates  the  intel- 
lect nor  improves  the  heart  of  a  child. 
If  the  use  of  the  rod  is  at  any  time  pro- 
per, it  must  indeed  be  a  Solomon  that 
can  save  any  one  by  its  application.  In 
most  hands  it  is  the  instrument  of  pas- 
sion, of  resentment,  of  6aprice,  and  of- 
tener  spoils  the  whipper  and  the  whipt, 
than  does  good  to  either.  Few  persons 
know  how  to  inflict  punishment  even 
where  it  is  merited,  and  the  improper 
manner  in  which  it  is  executed,  increases 
the  evils  of  its  natural  tendency.  It 
should  always  appear  when  resorted  to, 
a  matter  of  necessity — reasonable — pro- 
portioned to  the  offence — calmly  inflict- 
ed and  without  anger— imposed  with  re- 
gret and  reluctance,  and  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  reformation;  it  should  be  uni- 
form, certain,  and  prompt.  In  the  nume- 
rous relations  of  mankind  to  each  other, 
it  not  unfrequently  occurs  that  we  think 
it  is  a  duty  to  punish  some  unfortunate 
individual,  who  in  the  intercourse  of  life 
happens  to  offend  Ua;  an  old  proverb 
tells  US  revenge  is  sweet,  and  we  are  too 
fond  of  resorting  to  this  delicious  and 
dangerous  drug  to  remove  the  pressure 
we  feel  on  our  hearts.    At  such  times, 


let  us  call  to  our  consideration  these 
principles,  and  refrain  from  deeds  which 
produce  only  repentance.  We  should 
reflect,  that  the  moment  a  person  begins 
to  think  we  are  hostile  to  him,  that  we 
have  disgraced  him,  that 

"  The  world  is  not  his  friend  nor  the  world's 
law," 

he  either  commences  direct  hostilities 
against  us,  or  sinking  under  the  contest 
abandons  himself  to  despair;  he  becomes 
a  useless  or  a  hurtful  member  of  the  com- 
munity. Attempts  to  reclaim  him  by  se- 
verity are  worse  than  unavailing.  We 
are  told,  by  a  sensible  writer,  "  you 
might  as  well  attempt  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  contagion,  by  punishing  all  who 
are  affected  by  the  baneful  principles  of 
the  air,  as  to  reform  men  by  punishment 
alone."  The  experiment  has  been  made 
more  than  a  thousand  times  without  suc- 
cess. Let  us  abandon  the  practice,  and 
try  the  milder  methods  of  clemency  and 
encouragement.  There  is  a  pride  in  hu- 
man nature,  which  yields  to  kindness 
what  it  refuses  to  compulsion.  Men  are 
easily  led  to  their  duty,  but  revolt  at 
being  driven  to  it.  "  A  child  (says  the 
Eastern  proverb)  may  lead  the  elephant 
by  a  single  hair."  Try  the  effect,  says 
an  amiable  author,  of  good  will  and  hope 
upon  the  man  who  has  wrapped  himself 
in  the  covering  of  a  reckless  and  stub- 
born enmity  or  despair,  and  you  will  see 
verified  the  old  apologue  of  the  sun,  the 
wind  and  the  traveller.  "  His  heart  will 
open  like  the  flower  that  closes  at  night 
and  expands  its  petals  to  the  morning 
sun.  The  better  parts  of  his  nature  will 
be  put  forth  like  the  tendrils  of  the  sea- 
anemone,  when  it  feels  the  first  wave  of 
the  returning  tide  upon  its  rock." 


SOURCE  OF  THE  GANGES. 

The  following  very  interesting  article 
is  from  a  Calcutta  paper  of  Aug.  26. 

Asiatic  Society. — On  Monday  even- 
ing, the  10th,  a  meeting  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  was  held  at  Chouringhee;  the 
marquis  of  Hastings,  president,  in  the 
chair. 

On  this  occasion  the  journal  of  a  sur- 
vey to  the  heads  of  the  rivers  Ganges 
and  Jumna,  by  captain  Hodgson,  was 
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presented  by  the  president  Captain 
Webb's  survey  in  1808,  having  extend- 
ed from  the  Doon  Valley  to  Cajane,  near 
Reital,  captain  Hodgson  commences  his 
scientific  and  interesting  labours  from 
the  latter  place,  which  by  a  series  of  ob- 
servations he  found  to  be  in  latitude  30° 
48'  28"  N.  The  village  of  Reital,  con- 
sists of  about  thirty-five  houses,  which 
are  built  of  wood,  and  are  two  and  three 
stories  high.  He  left  Reital,  on  the  21st 
of  May,  1817.  On  the  Slst  he  descend- 
ed to  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  saw  the 
Ganges  issue  from  under  a  very  low 
arch  at  the  foot  of  the  grand  snow  bed. 
The  river  was  bounded  to  the  right  and 
left  by  high  rocks  and  snow,  but  in  front 
near  the  debouche,  the  mass  of  snow  was 
perfectly  perpendicular,  and  from  the 
bed  of  the  stream  to  the  summit,  the 
thickness  was  estimated  at  little  less 
than  300  feet  of  solid  frozen  snow,  pro- 
bably the  accumulation  of  ages,  as  it  was 
in  layers  of  several  feet  thick,  each  seem- 
ingly the  remains  of  a  separate  year. 
From  the  brow  of  this  curious  wall  of 
snow,  and  immediately  above  the  outlet 
of  the  stream,  large  and  hoary  icicles  de- 
pended. The  i&augoutri  Brahmin,  who 
accompanied  captain  Hodgson,  and  who 
was  an  illiterate  mountaineer,  observed 
that  he  thought  these  icicles  must  be 
Mahaden's  hair,  from  whence,  as  he  un- 
derstood, it  is  written  in  the  Shaster,  the 
Ganges  flows.  Captain  Hodgson  thinks 
that  the  appellation  of  Cow's  Mouth  is 
aptly  given  to  this  extraordinary  de- 
bouche. The  height  of  the  arch  of  snow 
is  only  sufficient  to  let  the  stream  flow 
under  it.  Blocks  of  snow  were  falling 
on  all  sides,  and  there  was  little  time  to 
do  more  than  to  measure  the  size  of  the 
stream;  the  main  breadth  was  27  feet, 
the  greatest  depth  about  18  inches,  and 
the  shallowest  part  9  or  10  inches.  Cap- 
tain Hodgson  believes  this  to  be  W\q  first 
appearance  in  day-light  of  the  celebrated 
Ganges !  Zealous  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  inquiries,  he  attempted  to  proceed 
forwards,  but  was  obliged  to  return,  hav- 
ing frequently  sunk  in  the  snow,  one 
time  up  to  his  neck,  and  there  being  evi- 
dent marks  of  hollows  beneath. 

The  height  of  the  halting  place  near 
which  the  Ganges  issues  from  under  the 
great  snow  bed,  is  calculated  to  be  12,914 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  height  of  a 
peak  of  the  Himalaya,  called  St.  George 


by  captain  Hodgson,  is  estimated  to  be 
22,210  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
Captain  Hodgson,  in  his  account  of  the 
course  of  the  river  Jumna,  observes  that 
at  Jumnoutri,  the  snow  which  covers  and 
conceals  the  stream  is  about  sixty  yards 
wide,  and  is  bounded  to  the  right  and 
left  by  mural  precipices  of  granite;  it  is 
forty  and  a  half  feet  thick,  and  has  fallen 
from  the  precipices  above.  He  was  able 
to  measure  the  thickness  of  the  bed  of 
snow  over  the  stream  very  exactly,  by 
means  of  a  plumb  line,  let  down  through 
one  of  the  holes  in  it,  which  are  caused 
by  the  stream  of  a  great  number  of  boil- 
ing springs  at  the  border  of  the  Jumna. 
— The  thickness  was  40  feet  5^  inches- 
The  head  of  the  Jumna  is  on  the  south- 
west side  of  the  grand  Himalaya  ridge, 
diftering  from  the  Ganges,  inasmuch  as 
that  river  hks  the  upper  part  of  its  course 
within  the  Himalaya,  flowing  from  the 
southeast  to  the  north  of  west,  and  it  is 
only  from  Sookie,  when  it  pierces  through 
the  Himalaya,  that  it  resumes  a  course 
of  about  south  20  west.  The  mean  lati- 
tude of  the  hot  springs  of  Jumnoutri  ap- 
pears to  be  30,  58.  Captain  Hodgson 
made  this  observation  April  21, 1811. 

Growth  of  Tea  in  France. 

The  Moniteur  has  the  following: — 
"  This  precious  herb,  first  introduced  in- 
to France  by  a  Russian,  in  1814,  pro- 
mises to  become  naturalized  amongst 
us.  There  are  already  three  hundred 
stocks,  which  it  is  easy  to  multiply- 
This  tea  has'  received  the  approbation  of 
the  king's  physicians,  and  the  first  natu- 
ralists in  France.  The  plants  ai-e  to  be 
sold  by  subscription." 

The  Huntingdon  Bank  of  Pennsylva- 
nia has  suspended  specie  payments  for 
all  sums  above  five  dollars. 
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SCHUYLKILL  AND  SUSQUEHANNAH 
'       CANAL. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  a  committee  from 
both  houses  of  the  leg-islature,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Brack,  Samuel, Cochran,  and  Welles 
of  the  senate,  and  Messrs.  Lehman,  Irvine, 
and  George  Cochran  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, were  appointed  to  examine  the 
work  performed  by  the  Canal  Company  near 
Lebanon,  and  make  report  of  the  value  of  the 
work,  and  practicability  of  completing  the 
same.  The  following  is  the  report  of  these 
gentlemen : — 

The  joint  committee  appointed  on  the  26th 
of  the  last  month,  to  examine  the  works  exe- 
cuted by  the  former  Schuylkill  and  Susque- 
hannah  Canal  Company  beg  leave  to 

REPORT : 

That  they  proceeded  to  the  borough  of 
Lebanon  on  the  28th,  and  on  Friday  the  29th 
of  that  month,  having  engaged  Mr.  Hollings- 
worth,  who  had  attended  Mr.  Weston  in  his 
surveys  in  1794,  to  accompany  them,  and  be- 
ing likewise  accompanied  by  the  president  of 
the  Union  Canal  Company,  they  took  a  minute 
view  of  the  eight  springs  and  streams  which 
are  intended  to  be  brought  from  the  north 
into  the  summit  level,  and  found  them  all  ca- 
pable of  being  made  subservient  to  that  pur- 
pose: they  examined  also  the  grounds  marked 
out  for  two  of  the  reservoirs,  and  estimated 
as  nearly  as  circumstances  would  permit,  the 
quantity  of  water  which  they  may  be  able  to 
hold,  and  the  practicability  of  conveying  the 
same  by  feeders  into  the  canal ;  the  result  of 
which  was  a  full  belief  in  the  accuracy  of  the 
reports  made  by  Mr.  Weston,  and  of  the  sur- 
ve};irs  appointed  last  summer.  Extracts 
from  those  reports  are  herewith  annexed  in 
papers  marked  No.  1  and  No.  2. 

The  committee  examined  at  the  same  time 
the  banks  and  excavations  of  the  canal,  along 
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a  distance  of  near  seven  miles  and  a  half, 
namely,  an  extent  of  somewhat  more  than 
three  miles  on  the  summit  level,  and  some- 
what more  than  four  miles  near  the  margin  of 
the  head  waters  of  the  Tulpehocken  creek, 
and  they  are  happy  to  say  that  they  found 
them  in  very  good  order.  Most  of  the  bridges, 
however,  have  disappeared,  and  of  seven  or 
eight  built  by  Mr.  Weston,  only-  one  remains 
in  good  repair,  the  others,  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  time,  and  by  the  depredations  of 
some  of  the  neighbouring  farmers,  vyho,  ex- 
cept in  one,  or  two  instances,  in  which  they 
purchased  the,  materials  from  the  company, 
have  removed  and  appropriated  them  to  their 
private  use.  This,  however,  is  not  an  im- 
portant loss ;  for  these  bridges  were  con- 
structed upon  much  too  expensive  a  plan, 
and  can  be  cheaply  replaced.  Instead  of  the 
magnificent  arch  which  stood  there  before,  a 
dry  wall  abutment,  with  a  plank  flooring,  will 
afford  the  farmer  a  passage  from  one  field  to 
another,  which  is  the  use  they  were  princi- 
pally intended  for. 

At  the  end  of  the  summit  level  stand  five 
locks,  which  are  in  good  order  and  nearly 
completed.  Some  mischievous  persons  have, » 
it  is  true,  thrown  down  a  number  of  copeing 
stones,  but  a  small  sum  will  replace  them, 
and  perfect  the  locks.  These  locks  are  so 
constructed  as  to  admit  boats  of  sixty  feet  in 
length  and  nine  feet  in  width,  carrying  from 
ten  to  twelve  tons,  Immediately  below  the 
locks,  which  are  of  six  feet  fall  each,  the  ca-^ 
nal  is  intended  to  be  fed  by  a  large  spring, 
the  property  of  the  company,  and  by  the 
Tulpehocken  creek.  The  dimensions  of  this 
canal  and  the  summit  level,  are  as  follows  : 

T/ie  summit 
The  Canal.       level. 


Width  at  the  bottom 

20  feet. 

20  feet. 

at  top 

33i 

41 

towing  path 

10 

10 

Towing  path  above  ? 
the  water              5 

1 

1 

Depth  of  water 

3i 

6 

146' 
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Your  committee  think  proper  ,to  repeat, 
that  in  no  part  of  the  summit  level  or  canal 
below,  in  a  distance  of  seven  miles  and  twen- 
ty-eight rods,  did  they  find  the  banks  or  ex- 
cavations materially  injured.  Indeed,  it  is 
their  opinion,  that  the  banks  have  become 
tighter  and  stronger,  owing  to  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  earth  after  a  lapse  of  twenty-five 
years. 

But  these  banks,  excavations,  and  locks, 
would  be  worse  than  useless  standing  where 
they  do,  unless  there  was  a  certainty  of  sup- 
plying ihem  with  a  sufficiency  of  water ;  and 
it  was  for  this  reason  that  your  committee 
gave  to  that  subject  their  anxious  and  undi- 
vided attention.  They  not  only  examined  as 
before  stated,  the  springs  and  streams 'on  the 
north,  but  also  the  large  brook  called  Furnace 
,  creek,  which  flows  from  the  south,  and  which 
after  turning  two  or  three  mills,  can  be  con- 
veyed from  Bowman's  mill  dam  to  the  sum- 
mit level,  as  ascertained  by  several  accurate 
surveys,  which  made  this  mill  dam  1196  feet 
above  the  summit.  This  stream  can  be  in- 
creased, should  it  be  found  necessary,  by  the 
junction  of  the  waters  of  Hammer  creek,  si- 
tuated at  a  short  distance  to  the  south-east ; 
and  in  making  this  examination,  particularly 
as  relates  to  the  waters  on  the  north  of  the 
summit,  they  will  add,  that  every  person  who 
accompanied  them,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  towns  assured  them,  that 
the  springs  when  gauged  by  the  surveyors 
last  summer,  were  lower  than  they  had  been 
for  many  years,  and  owing  to  the  dry  weather 
which  has  continued  ever  since,  they  could 
not  have  increased  when  your  committee 
viewed  them ;  yet  th/ey  were  deemed  suffi- 
cient to  furnish  all  the  water  that  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  may  at  present  require, 
and  as  all  these  streams  except  one  have  been 
conveyed  by  the  feeders  into  the  summit  le- 
vel, for  the  purpose  of  filling  th^  canal,  and 
have  answered  every  thing  expected  from 
them,  your  committee  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  they  are  thoroughly  convinced, 
more  especially  if  the  southern  streams  be 
added,  that  there  is  no  deficiency  of  water  for 
a  present  or  future  supply. 

By  the  admeasurement  of  last  summer,  the 
springs  on  the  north  were  found  capable  of 
furnishing-  very  near  twenty-three  locks  full 
each  day  in  the  driest  weather,  which  with 
691  locks  full  kept  in  reserve  in  the  canal  of 
the  summit  level,  and  1910  locks  full,  that 
can  be  collected  from  these  springs  and  the 
wash  of  the  neighbouring  hills  into  reservoirs, 
will  constitute  the  aggregate  supply  upon 
which  your  committee  ground  their  expecta- 
tions, and  which  is  pronounced  by  able  engi- 
neers fully  competent  for  every  want ;  and  if 
these  should  be  insufficient,  three  other  reser- 
voirs which  may  be  kept  constantly  fiill  (as  may 
be  seen  on  the  maps  pf  the  surveys)  will  fur- 
nish an  auxihary  supply  for  accidental  leak- 
age, pressure  of  business,  or  other  contingen- 
cy whatever. 

What  is  the  value  of  the -works? 

To  this  question  your  committee  answer, 


that  they  cannot  now  be  estimated  at  any  thing 
near  their  cost. 

This  canal  was  dug  in  the  year  1793  and 
I  1794 ;  since  which  time  much  facility  has  been 
acquired  in  the  execution  of  similar  works. 
The  plough  and  the  scraper,  as  well  as  other 
implements  which  experience  has  proved  to 
be  vastly  superior  to  the  spade,  are  now  used 
for  excavations;  which  are  now  made  by  their 
means  with  a  rapidity  and  economy  unknown 
to  the  workmen  of  those  days :  and  besides 
this  saving  in  time  and  labour,  it  must  be  no- 
ted, as  already  observed,  that  large  sums  were 
uselessly  expended  on  bridges,  and  extorted' 
from  the  company  by  unjust  appraisements. 
Juries  were  collected  who  g-ave  the  most  ex- 
orbitant sums  to  the  proprietors  of  springs  and 
adjacent  land,  and  shewed  by  the  obstacles 
which  they  placed  in  the  way  of  this  great 
undertaking,  how  little  they  were  acquainted 
with  their  real  interest.  But  those  days  of 
darkness,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  are  gone  by  never 
to  appear  again  in  Pennsylvania.  For  it  is  not 
anticipated  by  your  committee,  that  at  any  fu- 
ture period,  farmers  will  reject  or  impede  the 
operations  of  measures,  which  shall  have  for 
their  object,  to  bring  a  market  to  every  man's 
door.  The  annexed  table  No.  3,  will  shew 
how  much  has  been  paid  for  these  appraise- 
ments. 

Taking  then  these  circumstances  into  view, 
your  committee  will  not  pretend  to  test  the 
actual  value  of  these  works  by  what  they  cost; 
but  choose  rather  to  resort  for  information  to 
the  cost  of  similar  works  in  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica.    - 

Mr.  Weston  estimates  the  average  expense 
of  a  canal  in  England  at  18,666  dollars.  The 
report  of  commissioners  appointed  by  the  state 
of  New  Jersey;  for  ascertaining  the  probable 
expense  of  a  canal  from  the  waters  of  the  De- 
laware to  those  of  the  Rariton,  in  February 
1816,  estimates  the  cost  of  a  mile  at  14,482 
dollars.  Mr.  John  S.  Sullivan,  in  his  report 
upon  the  canal  of  Middlesex,  of  which  he  is 
superintendant,  and  which  unites  the  Merri- 
mack river  with  the  harbour  of  Boston,  esti- 
mates the  cost  per  mile  at  17,000  dollars. — 
The  commissioners  of  the  New  York  Grand 
Canal,  state  in  their  official  report,  the  esti- 
mated expense  per  mile  at  a  little  more  than 
13,800  dollars ;  and  Messrs.  Nathan  and  Fran- 
cis Brown,  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  falls 
of  Genessee  river,  represent  in  a  letter  to 
those  commissioners,  that  they  had  dug  a  ca- 
nal 30  feet  wide  and  5^  feet  deep,  throiigh  a 
limestme  quarry,  at  the  rate  of  16,000  dollars 
per  mile. 

The  cost  of  several  other  woi-ks  might  be 
cited  ;  but  it  is  presumed  that  a  fair  average 
of  the  value  of  the  work  in  question  may  be 
obtained  from  the  foregoing,  which,  when 
brought  into  one  view,  will  stand  thus : 
Canals  in  Europe,  as  estimated  by  Mr. 

Weston        .        -        -        -        .§18,666 
New  Jersey,  do.  by  commis- 
sioners        .....      14,432 
Middlesex,  per  Mr.  SulHvan's 

report  -        -      .-       -        -     17,009 
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U? 


Grand  Canal  of  New  York 
Messrs.  Brown's  canal     - 


-  13,800 

-  16,000 


S79,898 


Which  divided  by  5  will  give  us  an  average 
of  15,975  dollars  per  mile  ;  and  which  multi- 
plied by  7A,  the  number  of  miles  excavated, 
would  give  for  the  value  of  the  works  if  finish- 
ed, the  sum  of  -        -        -  55119,812  00 

But  as  the  works  arq  incomplete, 
and  many  locks  remain  to  be  con- 
structed, your  committee  have 
thought  that  a  deduction  of  one- 
tliird  should  be  made  as  an  allow- 
ance for  these  objects,     .  39,934  00 


Leaving  for  the  present  value   g79,878  00 

To  this  ought  to  be  added  the 
cost  of  all  the  water  rights,  exca- 
vation of  several  feeders  already 
dug;  and  the  purchased  right  of 
digging  as  many  more  as  may  be 
necessary  ;  together  with  2  acres 
of  excellent  clay  ground,  fit  for 
the  manufacture  of  bricks — the 
whole  of  which  cost  the  company 
(as  per  table  No.  3)  the  enormous 
sum  of  50,000  dollars,  or  there- 
abouts: the  intrinsic  value  of  which 
your  committee  cannot  now  pre- 
cisely estimate,  but  have  thought 
the  probable  value  might  amount 
to         -  -        .        -        .        14,000  00 


^33^78  00 
The  value  then  of  the  canal  and  property 
of  the   company  connected  with  the  work, 
may  be  estimated  at  94,000  dollars. 

It  remains  now  to  say  something  upon  the 
character  of  the  rivers,  of  which  this  canal 
forms  the  connecting  ground.  On  that  sub- 
ject your  committee  can  say  but  little  from 
personal  inspection.  They  viewed  only  the 
head  waters  of  the  Tulpehocken  and  Quita- 
pahilla;  but  they  had  favourable  opportuni- 
ties of  acquiring  from  undoubted  authorities, 
the  most  satisfactory  information  of  the  capa- 
bilities which  these  two  streams,  as  well  as 
the  Swatara,  afford  for  improvement.  Unin- 
ten-upted  by  either  rapids  or  falls,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  good  supply  of  water,  they  offer 
undoubted  means  of  forming  a  safe  slack  wa- 
ter navigation  within  their  own  beds. 

The  Swatat-a  particularly,  appears  to  be  a 
gentle,  broad,  abundant  stream.  The  Quita- 
pahilla  is  likewise  represented  as  having  a 
good  depth  of  water,  although  narrow  ;  and 
the  Tulpehocken,  already  dammed  in  many 
places,  is  described  by  those  in  whom  confi- 
dence can  be  placed,  as  very  susceptible  of 
improvement.  This  last  creek  is  a  branch  of 
the  Schuylkill,  into  which  river  it  empties  it- 
self nearly  opposite  Reading.  The  great  pro- 
gress already  made  in  rendering  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Schuylkill  safe  at  all  times  except 
when  frozen,  is  known  to  every  member  of 
the  legislature.  It  will,  when  completed, 
which  will  probably  be  oneyear  more,  form 


the  first  essential  division  in  the  great  line  of 
communication  between  Philadelphia  and  the 
Susquehannah.  The  ground  which  your  com- 
mittee explored,  must  form- the  second  divi- 
sion ;  second  only  in  order  of  execution,  but 
chief  in  importance.  For  it  will  be  by  its 
means  that  the  great  and  beautiful  river  Sus- 
quehannah, called  by  Mr.  Gallatin  in  his  re- 
port  to  Congress,  "  the  first  of  our  Atlantic 
streams,"  shall  become  united  with  our  com- 
mercial capital :  it  is  by  its  means  that  we 
fairly  identify  a  great  and  respectable  district 
of  country  with  our  only  seaport.  By  break- 
ing down  this  barrier,  and  uniting  the  waters 
of  a  stream,  which  washes  the  shores  of  per- 
haps twelve  millions  of  acres  of  land,  with 
those  which  flow  to  the  greai  emporium  of 
the  state,  governed  by  the  same  laws,  but  here- 
tofore strangers,  to  interchange  their  commo- 
dities, to  reciprocate  kindnesses,  and  to  con- 
sider each  other  as  members  of  one  political 
family,  with  a  like  interest  in  laws,  agricul- 
ture and  trade.  Your  committee  will  not  dis- 
guise their  wish  to  promote  a  more  intimate 
connection  between  Philadelphia  and  the  rest 
of  the  commonwealth.  That  city  is  advan- 
tageously situated  for  the  reception  of  most 
of  the  produce  of  the  state:  it  offers  attrac 
tions  for  the  country  trader  by  the  magnitude 
of  its  capital  and  goodness  of  its  market ;  and 
this  barrier  is  the  only,  great  obstacle  to  that 
desirable  intercourse.  It  can  easily  be  remov- 
ed; and  the  time  is  at  hand,  it  is  hoped, 
when  the  attempt  will  be  made. 

A  full  and  copious  report  of  a  survey  made 
by  order  of  the  legislature  in  1790,  of  the 
Swatara,  Quitapahilla  and  Tulpehocken,  by 
Messrs.  Matlack,  Maclay  and  Adlum,  will  be 
found  in  an  appendix  of  the  journal  of  the 
house  of  representatives  for  1815 — 16;  and 
to  their  report  your  committee  beg  leave  to 
refer,  for  any  further  information  upon  that 
subject. 

Your  committee,  convinced  of  the  practi- 
cability of  uniting  these  streams  by  means  of 
two  short  canals,  one  'of  eight  or  ten  miles  to- 
wards the  Tulpehocken,  and  one  of  three  or 
four  miles  towards  the  Quitapahilla,  will  add 
in  answer  to  the  inquiry. 

Is  the  project  expedient  ? 

That  they  unanimously  consider  the  com- 
pletion of  this  work  as  one  of  the  grandest 
state  objects  that  can  occupy  the  legislature, 
and  as  the  chief  connefcting  link  of  that  great 
chain  of  inland  navigation,  which  is  one  day 
to  extend  from  the  waters  of  the  Delaware  to 
those  of  lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio ;  that  it  is  cal- 
culated to  furnish  an  easy  access  to  a  rich  mar- 
ket, and  especially  afford  the  means  of  obvi- 
ating  the  dangers  which  the  boatmen  have 
now  to  encounter  in  their  annual  attempt  to 
reach  a  market  by  the  mouth  of  the  Susque- 
hannah; a  market,  which  must  be  attain ec' 
by  a  route  uncertain,  remote  and  bestrev.-  d 
with  perils;  and  when  attained,  destitne  -.1 
the  advantages  derived  from  a  back  frei.jht 
and  the  profit  of  a  reinvestment. 

At  Baltimore,  all  must  be  sold  at  any  price, 
even  to  the  very  boat.   Nothing  can  r':"ascend,' 
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through  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehannah. — 
Happy  indeed  is  he  who  gets  down  safe;  but 
when  once  in  the  Chesapeake,  he  must  relin- 
quish all  hope  of  returning-  by  water,  and  be 
subject  to  great  fatig-ue  and  loss  of  time  in 
reaching  his  home  by  an  overland  journey. 

These  advantages  will  be  removed  by  the 
completion  of  the  Lebanon  Canal;  and  an 
easy,  safe,  and  cheap  mode  of  conveyance  will 
be  opened  to  a  good  market.  The  certainty 
of  possessing  this  market, -will  give  vigour  to 
the  commei'ce  of  the  interior ;.  inspire  the 
owners  of  the  lands  with  courage  and  confi- 
dence; extend  agriculture  and  manufactures; 
bring  unproductive  property  into  action  ;  ar- 
rest the  current  of  emigration;  increase  the 
exports  of  the  state,  and  give  prosperity  at 
once  to  our  commercial  capital,  and  to^the  in- 
habitants of  the  vast  country  with  which  it 
will  be  the  means  of  connecting  it. 

Animated  by  these  sentiments,  and  with 
the  purest  wish  for  the  mutual  prosperity  of 
town  and  country,  your  committee  conclude 
by  declaring  with  one  voice  that,  satisfied  as 
they  are  of  the  practicability  of  the  union  of 
these  waters,  they  recommend,  to  the  legisla- 
ture the  immediate  adoption  of  some  efficient 
plan  for  its  execution. 

Harrisburg,  Feb.  6,  1819. 


[ThefoUowingreportwillbe  read  with  great 
inte.  est  by  all  who  have  duly  reflected  upon 
the  great  importance  of  a  universal  diflTusion 
of  those  first  elements  of  learning,  which  will 
put  it  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  advance 
himself  in  the  scale  of  rational  beings.  With- 
out pretending  to  express  an  opinion  concern- 
ing the  natural  equality  or  difference  of  the 
mental  powers,  we  may  safely  say  that  the 
causes  which  produce  excellence  are  ?iot  con- 
fined to  the  higher  or  more  wealthy  classes  of 
society.  Every  thing  therefore  that  can  tend 
to  give  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
talent  and  its  elevation  to  those  ranks  of  hfe  in 
which  its  usefulness  will  be  most  extensively 
felt,  is  an  advantage  to  all  mankind,  and  an 
addition  of  strength  to  the  nation,  of  greater 
importance  than  fleets  or  armies. 

The  system  that  has  been  lately  adopted  has 
had  a  more  early  success  than  could  with  any 
propriety  have  been  anticipated.  We  hope 
it  will  rouse  the  attention  of  other  parts  of  the 
country  which  are  yet  unprovided  for.  In 
Lancaster  and  Harrisburg  the  population  is 
certainly  sufficient  to  authorise  the  adoption 
of  the  same  plan. 

One  observation  of  the  controllers  is  parti- 
cularly pleasing;  they  anticipate  with  great 
probability,  the  time  when  the  cheapness  of 
education  will  enable  every  parent  to  provide 
it  for  his  children.] 

FIRST  REPORT  OF  THE  CONTROLLERS 
OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

In  conformity  with  the'provisions  of  the  se- 
venth section  of  an  act,  entitled,  "  An  act  to 
provide  for  the  education  of  children  at  public 
expense,  in^the  city  and  county  of  Philadel- 


phia," the  controllers  of  the  public  schools, 
for  the  first  school  district  of  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  submit  a  statement  of  their  pro- 
ceedings and  accounts. 

They  entered  ilpon  the  discharge  of  their 
official  duties  at  a  period  and  under  circum- 
stances by  no  means  propitious  to  the  experi- 
ment contem])lated  to  be  made,  in  the  new 
system  of  free  public  education.  For  nearly 
ten  years  previously  to  the  enaction  of  the  law 
under  which  they  are  organized,  several  well 
intended,  but  inadequate  and  unsuccessful  le- 
gislative provisions  had  been  applied  to  this 
district,  for  the  free  instruction  of  indigent 
children.  It  was  natural,  in  so  far  as  the  pub- 
lie  mind  had  become  familiar  with  the  ineffi- 
ciency, and  expensiveness  of  the  plans  for- 
merly adopted,  that  doubts  of  the  success,  and 
want  of  confidence  in  any  untried  scheme 
should  be  manifest,  whilst  unworthy  jealousies 
and  illiberal  prejudices,  did  not  fail  to  cast 
their  influence  into  the  scale,  against  this  ef- 
fort to  produce  reform.  With  these  com- 
bined objections,  and  difficulties  to  encoun- 
ter, the  controllers  began  their  labours, 
without  (they  confess)  the  animating  expec- 
tation, that  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  they 
would  have  been  enabled  to  overcome  them. 
Yet  such  is  the  gratifying  result,  as  will  be 
subsequently  shown.  In  order  to  establish 
the  utihty  of  the  system  now  in  successful 
operation,  as  it  regards  the  benefits  which  it 
confers  upon  those  children  over  whom  its 
protecting  care  is  extended,  as  well  as  to  ex- 
hibit its  importance  in  relation  to  economy  of 
expense,  it  becomes  necessary  to  furnish  a 
condensed  statement  of  the  costs  of  educa- 
tion, under  previous  acts  of  assembly,  and 
communicate  siich  information  as  has  trans- 
pired, connected  with  the  imposition  attend- 
ant on  the  execution  of  those  laws.  From  the^ 
year  1810,  to  the  month  of  June  in  the  year 
1818,  the  county  commissioners  issued  orders 
upon  the  county  treasurer,  for  the  payment  of 
teachers,  to  whom  the  children  of  indigent 
persons  were  entrusted  for  education,  amount- 
ing to  one  hundred  and  forty-one  thousand, 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  dollars,  and  ninety- 
seven  cents. 

In  the  years  1815, 1816,  and  1817,  the  num- 
ber of  children  returned  by  the  assessors,  ave- 
raged two  thousand  six  hundred  annually, 
about  three-fourths  of  whom  were  charged  to 
the  commissioners,  who  paid  at  the  rate  of 
eleven  dollars  per  annum — for  each  child  pre- 
viously to  the  year  1817,  say  glO  per  annum, 
for  reading  alone,  and  gl2  per  annum  for 
reading  and  writing. 

This  sum  expended  for  the  proper  instruc- 
tion of  every  child  having  claims  on  the  bene- 
volent provision  of  the  constitution  of  the 
state,  is  not  more  than  a  humane  and  provi- 
dent  people  would  be  willing  to  pay,  rather 
than  risk  the  evils  which  for  want  of  moral 
and  scholastic  instruction  might  result  to  so- 
ciety; but  when  it  is  believed  that  a  small 
part  only  of  the  children  thus  paid  for,  were 
actually  taught  in  the  schools  in  which  they 
were  enrolled — when  it  is  known  that  from 
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the  nature  of  their  office,  the  various  services 
they  have  to  perform,  and  the  imperfection  of 
the  laws,  it  was  impossible  for  the  county 
commissioners  to  exercise  a  minute  and  avail- 
ing' control  over  either  the  pupils  or  teach- 
ers; abundant  proof  is  afforded,  that  the  former 
mode  of  conducting  this  important  business 
was  fruitful  of  fraud  upon  the  public  bounty, 
and  worse  than  useless  in  its  effects  upon 
those  intended  to  be  improved  by  it.*  From 
the  oblivion  toward  which  these  facts  were 
passing-,  the  controllers  would  not  have  inter- 
posed, had  not  the  knowledge  of  them  in 
their  opinion  been  essential  to  a  just  estimate 
of  the  advantages  already  produced  by  the 
existing  system  of  pubhc  education.  To  de- 
tail the  more  prominent  results  of  this  system 
in  its  pecuniary  aspect,  and  enumerate  some 
of  the  blessings  which  they  trust  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  confer  upon  the  community,  will  con- 
stitute the  remaining  part  of  this  representa- 
tion. 

The  controllers  were  organized  on  the  6th 
day  of  April,  1818,  and  proceeded  to  estab- 
lish schools  for  botli  sexes  in  the  respective 
sections,  viz :  two  in  South wark,  two  in  Moya- 
mensing,  two  in  the  Northern  Liberties,  t\V^o 
in  Kensington,  and  one  in  Penn  township. 
Their  attention  was  in  the  next  place  engag- 
ed in  organizing  a  temporary  model  school, 
and  in  the  erection  of  a  building  for  the  per- 
manent accommodation  of  those  schools  re- 
quired to  be  estabhshed  by  the  law,  which 
latter  design  was  completed,  and  the  institu- 
tion opened,  under  the  direction  of  Joseph 
Laivcasteh,  the  author  of  the  system,  on  the 
21st  of  December  last.  From  the  mjtnner  in 
which  the  board  of  control  is  constituted, 
connected  relatively  with  the  sectional  direc- 
tors, for  whom  it  is  required  on  some  sub- 
jects to  determine,  and  in  other  respects  to 
enjoy  an  equality  of  powers — taking  into  view 
the  liability  of  involving  conflicting  opinions 
and  interests  in  the  commencement  of  opera- 
tions, so  various  and  extensive  as  those  which 
have  arisen  in  this  business,  it  might  have 
been  anticipated  that  the  law  would  not  go 
into  effect  without  some  interruptions.  But 
the  controllers  feel  it  to  be  due  to  those  who 
are  associated  with  them  in  this  important 
concern,  as  well  as  to  their  fellow  citizens  at 
large,  to  remark,  that  harmony  of  purpose, 
and  assiduity  in  action,  have  uniformly  cha- 
racterized the  progress  of  the  work. 

The  whole  number  of  children  belonging 
to  the  public  schools,  under  the  care  of  the 
board,  at  the  last  quarterly  report,  was  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-five,  distri- 
buted as  follows,  viz  : — 

Chester  street  school — Joseph  Lancaster, 
teacher,  boys  413 — girls  32j. 


*  In  one  of  the  sections,  where  a  minute 
examination  was  made  to  supply  monitors  for 
the  model  school,  nut  thirty  of  three  hundred 
children  paid  for  by  the  county,  were  found 
in  the  schools  to  which  they  were  sent  by  the 
county  commissioners.  Results  of  a  similar 
kind  appeared  in  otlier  parts  of  the  district. 


1st  Section — Not  yet  provided. 

2d  Section — Adelphi  school John  Ely, 

teacher,  boys  350. 

Do.  do. — Eliza  Allison,  teacher,  girls  330. 

Kensington — Joseph  Ketler,  teacher,  boys 
110. 

Do. — Jane  Proudfit,  teacher,  girls  92. 

3d  Section — Moyamensing — Peter  M'Gow- 
an,  teacher,  boys  310. 

Do. — Maria  Wilson,  teacher,  girls  360. 

Southwark — Samuel  F.  Watson,  teacher, 
boys  240. 

Do. — Elizabeth  Millard,  teacher,  girls  160. 

4th  Section — Spring  Garden,  in  one  room 
— Moses  Taylor,  teacher,  boys  84 — girls  76. 

The  boys  are  instructed  in  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic  ;  and  the  girls  are  taught  the 
same  branches,  as  well  as  needle  work  in  its 
useful  and  economical  departments.  From 
the  reports  rendered  by  the  sections,  the  pu- 
pils attend  with  much  regularity  to  their  bu- 
siness, and  exhibit  gratifying  proof  of  im- 
provement in  their  learning,  as  well  as  encou- 
raging evidence  of  advancement  in  their  mo- 
rals.  These  schools  are  inspected  at  stated 
periods  by  committees  of  the  respective' di- 
rectors by  whom  they  are  governed,  and 
have  all  been  visited  by  the  controllers,  who 
were  much  gratified  with  the  order  of  the 
scholars  and  the  general  success  of  the  enter- 
prize. 

From  the  subjoined  account,*  examined  and 
approved  by  the  auditors  of  the  county,  it 
will  appear,  that  23,049  dollars  and  85  cents, 
have  been  drawn  from  the  county  treasury  by 
orders  of  the  controllers.  Of  this  sum  15,001 
dollars  and  3  cents,  have  been  expended  for 
a  lot  of  ground,  in  the  erection  of  a  building 
and  purchase  of  furniture.  Sec.  for  the  model 
schools  ;  and  3808  dollars  and  9  cents  for  fur- 
nishing sectional  schools,  which  aggregate 
amount  of  18,809  dollars  and  12  cents  is  in- 
vested in  real  estate,  furniture,  &c.  being  so ' 
much  stock  remaining  to  the  credit  of  the 
county  of  Philadelphia,  and  to  be  annually  ac- 
counted for.  5082  dollars  and  75  cents  have 
been  disbursed  for  maintaining  the  schools, 
in  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries,  rent  and 
incidental  expenses,  estabUshing  the  fact,  that 
each  child  has  cost  at  the  rate  of  3  dollars  and 
57  cents  per  annum. 

Two  important  results  are  furnished  by  this 
statement — 

1st.  In  as  much  as  it  shows  a  gain  to  the 
county  of  7  dollars  and  43  cents  in  the  educa- 
tion of  each  pupil  on  the  system  now  adopted, 
when  compared  with  the  former  mode — And 
2illy.  Because  it  proves  that  upon  this  plan  in- 
struction is  reduced  to  a  rale  so  ch  eap,as  at  some 
future  period,  in  all  probability  to  require  of 
the  pubhc  no  other  aid  than  the  first  cpst  of 
buildings  to  accoi.im'>date  schools,  and  the  vo- 
luntary superintendance  of  them  by  directors 
chosen  by  law,  for  with  such  assistance  the 
parents  of  few  children  could  be  excusedfrom 


*  The  detailed  accounts  of  the  controllers 
are  omitted. 
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the  payment  of  that  trifling  sum  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  offspring. 

In  conclusion  the  controllers  feel  authorized 
to  express  their  opinion,  that  the  system  of 
education  under  their  care,  appears  to  them 
to  be  worthy  of  public  confidence  and  sup- 
port; whether  it  be  regarded  as  valuable  for 
its  economy — practical  in  its  communication 
of  useful  learning;  or  an  efficient  mean  where- 
by the  minds  of  youth  may  be  impressed  with 
those  great  principles  of  morality  and  virtue, 
so  conducive  to  their  own  happiness,  and  the 
welfare  of  our  country. 

By  order  of  the  controllers  of  the  public 
schools, 

Roberts  Vatjx,  President. 
2d  mo.  (Feb.)  11, 1819. 


^tati^tic^. 


COUNTY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

[Abstracted  from  the  Report  of  the  Auditors] 

Receipts  by  the  Treasurer  in  the  year  1818. 
Balance  from  1817         .         .        ^21,850  32 
Cash  received  for  taxes  144,190  51 
rent,&c  4,527  64 

148,718  35 


il70,568  67 


Courts    . 

Schools 

Controllers 

schools 
Directors 

schools 
Criminal  apartment 
Debtors'  apartment 
House  of  correction 
Bridges 


Payments, 
.        .      §21,404  95 
11,562  :i5 
of     public 

22,634  15 
of      public 

1,250  GO 


19,765     6 

1,636  74 

13,652  60 

14,788  20 


Commissioners  &  clerks    3,142  21 


Loans      . 

6,090  00 

Assessments  . 

2,300    7 

Elections 

1,590  64 

Damage  to  sheep   . 

439  75 

Contingents    . 

1,676  79 

Fire  proof  offices    . 

268  10 

State  house    . 

3,116  25 

Public  roads  . 

12,666  17 

Auditors 

,   345  00 

Public  landings 

4,971  82 

Sheriff    . 

1,686  99 

Coroner 

2,546  21 

County  court  house 

7,976  68 

_, 155,510  73 

Treasurer's  commissions  1,673  25 

Allowance  on  former  ac- 

counts 

1,187  00 

! ,    2,860  25 

Balance  in  the  treasurer's  hands       12,197  69 

S  170,568  67 

In  relation  to  the  accounts  of  the  County 
Commissioners,  the  Auditors  report : 

That  the  Commissioners  assessed  a  tax  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand,  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  dollars  and  ninety- 
five  cents,  to  meet  the  expenditures  for  the 
year  1818.  There  was  also  assessed  a  tax  on 
dogs,  amounting  to  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  dollars,  to  satisfy  claims  for  loss  sustained 
in  the  destruction  of  sheep  by  dogs. 

The  assessment  of  the  county  tax,  upon  the 
several  districts  of  the  county,  resulted  as  fol- 
lows, viz. 

City  of  Philadelphia  .        .  §79,761  95 

Northern  Liberties  (East)  .         .  4,647  38 

Northern  Liberties  (Wt-st)          ,  6,399  68 
Northern  Liberties  unincorporated     5,977  27 

Southwark  (East  and  West)       .  7,219  15 

Penn  township   ....  8,054  10 

Germantown       ....  3,427  47 

Pas-svunk    .        .        .        .        .  2,426  31 

Blockley 2,596  16 

VIoyamensing     .         .        .        .  2,380  88 

Liwer  Dublin      ....  1,970  76 

Oxford 1,884  84 

Bristol 1,597  99 

Roxborough       ....  1,478  85 

Kingsessing        .         .         .         .  1,488     6 

Byberry 918  43 

Moreland 550  67 


§132.779  95 


The  Auditors  further  report, 

That  the  Commissioners  drew  or- 
ders on  the  Treasurer,  during 
the  year  1818,  amounting  to    §107,789  85 

Which  is  charged  on  their  books 
to  the  following  accounts,  viz. : 

Courts §21,069  87 

Schools— for  the  payment  ot  bills  for 
the  education  of  poor  children, 
(including  one  quarter,  ending 
Dec.  31, 1817,  reported  in  the  last 
year  by  the  Auditors  as  a  debit 
of  the  county,)  under  the  provi- 
sions of  a  law  passed  on  the  4th 
day  of  April,  1809. 

City  of  Philadelphia  .       3,963  94 

Northern  Liberties     .      2,545  80 

Southwark  .        .      2,433    4 

Penn  township  .        .         903  23 

Germantown      .        <         462  12 

Kingsessing        .        .  80  60 

Pas'syunk    ...  109  65 

Oxford        ...         297  84 

Lower  Dublin     .        .         162  44 

Blockley     ...  81     7 

Moreland   .         .         .  137  00 

Roxborough       .        .  87  64 

Mi'yamensing     .         .  19  62 

Byberry      ...  114  51 

Bristol        ...  59  45 

Advertising,  &c.         .  94  36 

11,552  31 
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1.636  74 
10,208  20 
345  00 
2,365  7 
1,604  51 

349  75 

1,676  79 

251  85 

Ciiminal  Apartment — paid  tlie  in- 
spectors of  tl>e  prison  on  ac- 
count of  a  debt  due  for  the  sup- 
port of  vagrants,  untried  pri- 
soners, and  convicts,  previous  to 
the  year  1817,  and  for  repairs  of 
the  prison      ....        12,265    6 

House  of  Correction,  Prune  st. — 
for  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the 
keepers  and  for  the  support  of 
vagrants  and  untried  prisoners, 
during  the  year  1818    .        .        13,654  15 

Debtors'  Apartment — for  payment 
of  the  keepers'  salary,  purchase 
of  bread,  fuel,  &c. 

Bridges     ..... 

Auditors'  fees  .... 

Expenses  of  assessment,  &c.    . 

Elections  .... 

Damage  to  Sheep — for. payment 
made  to  satisfy  claims  for  the 
destruction  of  sheep  by  dogs 

Contingents      .... 

Fire  proof  buildings 

State  House — for  repairs  in  1816 
and  1817,  and  now  paid  in  con- 
formity with  the  decision  of  the 
court,  had  on  the  appeal  of  the 
Commissioners  from  the  Audi- 
tors' report  on  their  accounts  of 
1817 1,740  87 

Public  Roads — for  the  payment  of 
damages  awarded  to  individuals, 
to  indemnify  them  for  injury  sus- 
tained by  opening  roads  througji 
their  property,  and  for  jurors' 
fees       .         .        .        .         .  5,401  11 

Public  Landings — for  payment  of 
repairs,  cleansing  the  docks, 
taxes,  and  for  a  landing  in 
Kensington,  on  Shackamaxon 
street  ....        4,641  82 

Sheriff— payment  to  Jacob  Filler, 
forme'r  sheriff         .         .        .        2,886  99 

Coroner — for  payment  of  the  coro- 
ner's fees,  expenses  of  inquisi- 
tions, coffins,  hearse,  graves, 
&c.  one  year  ending  June  30, 
1818 2,546  21 

County  Court  House — for  pay- 
ment  of  bills  for  workmanship 
and  materials  in  the  altera- 
lion  of  the  county  court-house, 
at  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  Ches- 
nut  streets       .        .        .        .        9,264  34 

Commissioners  and  clerks  .        3,142  21 

Daniel  B.  Lippard,  County  Treasurer. 
Allowed  him  in  former  accounts         1,187  00 


g  107,789  85 


The  Auditors  cannot  close  their  report  with- 
out expressing  their  satisfaction  in  the  favour- 
able state  of  the  affairs  of  the  county.  On  the 
31st  of  December,  1816,  the  items  of  monies 
borrowed  and  outstanding  orders  on  the  Trea- 


surer amounted  to  5566,010  78  cents ;  and  on 
the  31st  December,  1817,  the  same  itemai 
amounted  to  g27,530  6  cents.  A  reference 
to  the  statement  of  debits  and  credits  of  this 
year,  will  show  that  these  items  have  been  re- 
duced to  §2505  33  cents. 

From  a  careful  inspection  of  the  bills  of  dis- 
bursements exhibited  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Auditors  have  reaspn  to  believe  that  eco- 
nomy and  a  well  directed  regard  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  county  have  marked  the  proceed- 
ings  of  the  Commissioners  in  the  management 
of  its  affairs. 

FMladdphia,  Feb.  19,  1819. 


A  statement  of  the  state  prison,  Mas- 
sachusetts, has  been  made  by  the  wardeh, 
up  to  the  30th  September  last,  at  which 
time  there  were  363  convicts  confined 
in  it,  of  which  43  were  weavers,  13 
screwmakcrs,  4  nailers,  30  shoemakers, 
12  brushmakers,  7  smiths,  8  founders,  5 
tin-workers,  7  cabinetmakers,  32  inside 
labourers  for  the  prison,  5  coopers,  83 
stonecutters,  23  oakum  pickers,  and  39 
labourers,  10  in  solitary  confinement,  23 
sick.  All  males  but  13.  During  the 
year  the  times  of  95  expired,  17  were 
pardoned,  8  died,  and  2  escaped.  The 
convicts  received  in  the  year  were  165. 
Of  the  number  now  in  prison  31  are  for 
life ;  40  are  blacks  or  coloured,  60  are 
white  foreigners — 57  are  in  for  the  se- 
cond time,  11  for  the  third  time,  5  for 
the  fourth  time,  and  1  for  the  fifth  time. 
Average  number  the  preceding  year  298. 
The  expenses  of  the  state  prison  for  the 
year  were  55,132  dollars  9  cents.  The 
receipts,  41,424  dollars  54  cents,  leaving 
a  balance  of  13,707  dollars  54  cents. 


^xMxt  9ilffair^, 
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SECOND  SESSION. 


SENATE. 


Feb.  15. — The  Vice  President  having  re- 
tired  from  the  chair,  Mr.  Barbour  of  Va.  was 
duly  elected  president  pro  tem. 

Feb.  16. — A  petition  was  received  from  the 
stockholders  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  deprecating  the  ab- 
rogation of  the  bank  charter,  and  praying 
Congress  to  take  Such  measures  as  will  re- 
store the  bank  to  the  confidence  of  the  coun- 
try. 
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CONGRESS. 


Mr.  Stokes  from  the  committee  on  the  post 
office  and  post  roads,  to  whom  had  been  re- 
ferred an  inquiry  into  the  expediency  of  au- 
thorizing the  postmaster  general  to  employ 
an  armed  guard  for  the  protection  of  such 
mails  as  he  might  deem  proper,  made  a  re- 
port, declaring  such  authority  inexpedient; 
which  report  was  read. 

Feb.  19.— The  bill  to  change  the  system 
for  the  disposition  of  public  lands  was  passed 
and  sent  to  the  other  House.  It  provides  for 
the  sale  of  pubhc  lands  from  1st  Oct.  1820,  at 
the  minimum  price  of  1  dollai-  50  cents,  for 
cash  only. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  so 
much  of  the  President's  message  as  relates  to 
Indian  affairs,  reported  a  bill  providing  for 
the  introduction  of  the  arts  of  civil  life  among 
the  Indians,  and  authorizing  the  President  to 
employ  suitable  persons  to  instruct  their  chil- 
dren in  the  rudiments  of  education. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Feb.  17. — The  engrossed  bill  to  authorize 
the  people  of  the  territory  of  Missouri  to 
form  a  constitution  and  state  government,  and 
for  tlie  admission  of  such  state  into  the  union 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  states, 
was  read  the  third  time,  passed,  and  sent  to 
the  Senate. 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  Mr.  Smith  of  Md.  in  the 
chair,  on  the  bill  to  provide  a  territorial  go- 
vernment for  the  southern  part  (the  Arkan- 
saw  country)  of  the  Missouri  territory. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  New  York,  moved  to  amend 
the  bill  by  inserting  a  clause  (similar  to  that 
incorporated,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Tallmadge, 
in  the  Missouri  bill)  to  prohibit  the  existence 
of  slavery  in  the  new  territory. 

This  motion  gave  rise  to  a  wide  and  long 
continued  debate,  covering  part  of  the  ground 
previously  occupied  on  this  subject,  but  dif- 
fering in  part,  as  the  present  proposition  was 
to  impose  a  condition  on  a  territorial  govern- 
ment, instead  of,  as  in  the  former  case,  to  en- 
join the  adoption  of  the  principle  in  the  con- 
stitution of  a  state,  and  as  it  applied  to  a  more 
southern  territory. 

The  motion  was  advocated  by  Messrs.  Tay- 
lor, Tallmadge,  Livermore,  Spencer  and  Cash- 
man  ;  and  was  opposed  by  Messrs.  Clay,  Ro- 
bertson, Walker  of  N.  C,  Tyler,  Hugh  Nel- 
son, Storrs,  Johnson  of  Va.,  Barbour  of  Va., 
M'Lane  of  Del.  and  Kinsey.  Several  of  the 
gentlemen  spoke  more  than  once,  and  the 
debate  was  maintained  with  much  animation 
until  near  4  o'clock. 

The  question  was  finally  taken  on  the  first 
part  of  the  motion  (it  having  been  divided) 
in  the  following  words : 

"  That  the  further  introduction  of  slavery 
or  involuntary  servitude  be  prohibited,  ex- 
cept for  the  punishment  of  crimes,  of  which 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted  ;" 

And  was  decided  in  the  negative. 
For  the  motion  69 

Against  it  80    - 


The  remaining  part  of  the  proposition  to 
declare  all  the  children  free  after  25  years  of 
age,  who  shall  be  hereafter  born  in  the  terri- 
tory, was  negatived  without  a  division. 

The  committee  then  proceeded  with  the 
bill,  and  having  gone  through  it,  next  took 
up  the  Alabama  bill — 

For  enabling  the  people  of  that  territory 
to  form  a  constitution  and,  state  government, 
and  for  the  admission  of  the  same  into  the 
union  on  a  footing  with  the  original  states. 

Feb.  18. — The  House  proceeded  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  to  estabUsh  a  separate 
territory  in  the  southern  part  of  Missouri,  to 
be  called  Arkansas,  when  Mr.  Taylor  moved 
two  amendments — 

"  To  prohibit  the  farther  introduction  of 
slavery" — and 

"  That  all  children  hereafter  born  within 
it,  shall  be  free  at  the  age  of  25." 

The  first  was  lost,  70  to  71,  and  the  second 
agreed  to,  75  to  7o. 

The  House  in  committee  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consideration  of  the  bank  re- 
port, when  Mr.  Johnson  of  Va.  moved  to  take 
up  the  resolution  moved  on  the  9th  inst.  by 
himself. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  ju- 
diciary be  instructed  to  report  a  bill  to  re- 
peal the  act  entitled,  •  An  act  to  incorporate 
the  subscribers  to  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,'  passed  April  10th,  1816." 

The  committee  agreed  to  take  up  this  re- 
solution, which  was  read. 

Mr.  Spencer  then  addressed  the  House,  in 
explanation  of  some  expressions  in  his  re- 
port, and  in  opposition  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Va.  then  rose  in  support  of 
the  resolution  under  consideration,  and  ad- 
dressed the  committee  about  an  hour. 

Mr.  Pindall  of  Va.  follovfed  on  the  same 
side,  and  spoke  neai-ly  two  hours  in  favour  of 
the  power  in  Congress  to  repeal  the  charter, 
and  the  expediency  of  doing  so. 

Mr.  Lowndes  then  intimated  a  wish  to  make 
some  remarks  on  the  subject,  which,  late  as 
it  was,  he  would  proceed  to  do,  at  once,  if 
the  committee  were  disposed  now  to  hear 
him ;  but  if  they  were  desirous  of  rising  he 
wovild  give  way.   , 

A  motion  being  made  to  that  effect,  the 
committee  rose,  and  the  House  adjourned. 

Feb.  19. — The  bill  to  establish  the  territory 
of  Arkansas  being  under  consideration,  Mr. 
Robertson  of  Ky.  moved  to  recommit  it  to  a 
select  committee,  with  instructions  to  strike 
out  the  amendment  agreed  to  yesterday,  and 
the  question  was  taken 

for  the  recommitment     88 
against       .....     88 
The  speaker  decided  in-the  affirmative. 

The  committee  reported  the  bill  with  the 
amendment  stricken  out,  and  their  report 
was  agreed  to,  89  to  87. 

After  several  amendments  had  been  moved,. 

Mr.  Taylor  then,  after  slating  that  he 
thought  it  important  that  some  line  should 
be  designated  beyond  which  slavery  should 
not  be  permitted,  &c.  moved  the  following 
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amendment  as  an  additional  section  to  the 
bill: 

"  That  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  ser- 
vitude shall  hereafter  be  introduced  into  any 
part  of  the  territories  of  the  United  States, 
lying  north  of  36  degrees  and  30  minutes  of 
North  latitude." 

Mr.  Livermore  conceived  this  proposition 
to  be  made  in  the  true  spirit  of  compromise, 
which  ought  to  be  met,  but  suggested  a  dif- 
ferent line. 

Mr  Rhea  opposed  this  amendment,  aiKi 
spoke  against  any  amendment  or  restriction 
of  the  sort,  as  unconstitutional,  and  inconsist- 
ent with  the  treaty  with  France,  which  trans- 
ferred to  us  the  territory  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  Ogle  was  against  the  amendment,  be- 
cause opposed  to  ^ny  compromise  by  which 
slavery  in  any  of  the  territories  should  be  re- 
cognized or  sanctioned  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Strother  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
withdraw  the  amendment,  and  bring  forward 
the  principle  in  a  separate  bill,  and  argued  in 
support  of  his  view  rtf  the  question. 
'■  ,  Mr.  Harrison  assented  to  the  expediency  of 
^  establishing  some  such  hne  of  discrimination ; 
but,  for  reasons  which  he  explained  at  large, 
proposed  a  different  one,  by  way  of  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment,  as  follows : 

"  That  all  that  part  of  the  present  Terri- 
-  lory  of  Missouri,  lying  north  of  a  line  to  be 
run  due  west  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  De 
Moins  to  the  territorial  boundary  of  the 
United  States,  shall  form  a  part  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Michigan;  and  the  laws  now  in 
force  in  the  said  territory  as  well  as  the  ordi- 
nance of  Congress  prohibiting  slavery  or  in- 
voluntary servitude  in  said  Territory  of  Michi- 
gan shall  be  in  force  in  that  part  of  the  Mis- 
souri territory  lying  north  of  the  said  east  and 
west  line."  . 

Mr.  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  was  opposed  to 
Mr.  Taylor's  amendment,  and  to  all  others  of 
a  similar  character;  and  spoke  with  much 
earnestness  against  the  proposition  at  some 
length,  as  partial  and  inexpedient;  arguing 
that,  if  the  principle  was  wrong  in  itself  (and 
the  question  had  been  discussed  on  principle 
alone),  it  ought  not  to  be  withheld  from  one 
part  of  the  territory  and  appUed  to  another; 
;  that  it  was  legislating  partially,  by  applying  a 
rule  to  one  portion  and  a  different  rule  to 
another  portion  of  citizens  having  equal  rights 
and  placed  under  similar  circumstances.  If 
the  rule  was  wrong  at  the  35th  degree  of 
latitude,  it  was  equally  so  at  the  40th,  He 
argued  that  it  was  as  impolitic  as  it  was  un- 
just to  draw  this  line  ;  it  was  proper  to  let  a 
future  Congress  act  on  it,  as  should  then  ap- 
pear expedient ;  and  this  opinion,  as  well  as 
others  which  he  advanced,  he  maintained  at 
some  length. 

Mr.  Anderson,  of  Kentucky,  gave  the 
amendment  his  unqualified  disapprobation. 
It  was  no  compromise — its  friends  asked 
every  thing  and  gave  nothing — what  they 
got  now  was  insured  to  them,  and  what 
they  conceded  now  would  not  be  binding  on 


a  future  Congress,  and  the  same  principle 
might  be  extended  by  hereafter  inserting  it 
in  the  constitution  of  Arkansaw  when  it 
should  become  a  state.  Furthermore,  the 
principle  was  contrary  to  the  treaty  of  ces- 
sion with  France,  and  he  could  not  agree  to 
any  compromise,  even  if  it  were  fairly  pro- 
posed ;  all  of  which  views  he  strenuously  en- 
forced. 

Mr.  Livermore  replied,  and  argued  at 
length  to  show  that  the  compromise  was 
fair  and  liberal ;  also  that  the  treaty  of  cession 
could  not  bind  Congress  in  this  case,  as  it 
was  out  of  the  power  of  the  government  to 
admit  States  into  the  Union  by  treaty ;  that 
the  territory  was  purchased,  and  it  was  now 
competent  for  the  government  to  dispose  of 
it  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  either  to  sell  it, 
recede,  &c.  &.c. 

Mr.  Beecher  followed  in  a  speech  of  near 
an  hour  in  length,  entering  into  an  inquiry 
into  the  whole  subject  presented  by  the  va- 
rious propositions  brought  forward.  When 
he  had  concluded, 

Mr.  Cobb  rose  to  put  an  end  at  once  to  a 
debate,  which  he  said  was  disagreeable  to  one 
part  of  the  House,  however  agreeable  it 
might  be  to  the  other,  and  the  end  of  which, 
if  unchecked,  could  not  be  seen,  as  it  was  im- 
possible to  foretell  what  number  of  amend- 
ments might  be  presented.  He  therefore 
called  for  the  previous  question,  to  obtain  at 
once  a  decision  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
bill. 

The  previous  question  was  refused  by  the 
House— ayes  67,  noes  74 ;  when 

Mr.  Taylor,  having  stated  that  he  perceived 
from  the  debate,  as  well  as  from  conversation, 
that  it  was  not  probable  any  line  would  be 
agreed  on  by  the  House,  or  any  compromise 
of  opinion  be  effected,  he  withdrew  his 
amendment." 


FroJii  the  JSTational  Intelligencer. 

In  the  supreme  court,  17th  Feb.  chief  jus- 
tice Marshall  decided,  that  such  parts  of  the 
New  York  insolvent  laws  as  release  from  obli- 
gation property  which  may  be  acquired  by  a 
debtor  subsequent  to  his  insolvency,  are  un- 
constitutional and  invalid. 


The  session  of  Congress  draws  to  a  close ; 
eight  days  of  it  only  remaining,  of  which 
there  is  a  prospect  of  a  moiety  being  consum- 
ed in  the  debate  on  the  bank  question.  The 
speech  of  Mr.  Lowndes,  on  Saturday,  was  a  ge- 
neral exposition  of  the  views  of  those  who  think 
the  bank  ought  to  be  sustained;  and  Mr.  Ty- 
ler's speech,  as  far  as  he  went,  of  the  views 
of  those  \yho  are  of  a  contrary  opinion.  Mr. 
Spencer,  "whose  opinion  differs  from  both 
gentlemen,  will  doubtless  defend  his  report 
where  assailed ;  and  many  "other  gentlemen 
probably  desire  to  speak.  There  is  no  hope 
of  the  bankrupt  bill  being  called  up  before 
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the  session  closes ;  none  of  a  variety  of  other 
important  measures  coming  up.  Some,  we 
hope,  however,  will  be  acted  upon ;  among 
whicli  may  be  particularly  mentioned  the  two 
judiciary  biUs,  and  the  bill  for  changing-  the 
system  of  disposing  of  the  public  lands — the 
last  perhaps  the  most  important — all  of  which 
have  already  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  Senate, 
and  are  so  ifar  in  progress  that  time  enough 
may  remain  to  complete  them. 


It  is  said,  and  we  have  no  doubt  correctly, 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  yes- 
terday laid  before  the  Senate  a  treaty  recent- 
ly concluded  between  Mr.  Secretary  Adams, 
on  the  part  of  tlie  United  States,  and  Don 
,  Luis  de  Onis,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  for  a  ces- 
sion of  Florida  to  the  United  States,  and  a 
provision  for  the  payment,  in  consideration 
thereof,  of  a  sum  of  money  to  our  merchants 
having  claims  en  the  Spanish  government  for 
spohations  on  their  property;  including  also 
a  settlement  of  the  western  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Spain.  This 
highly  important  treaty,  so  long  wished,  so 
long  expected,  if  ratified,  will  impose  on 
Congress  the  necessity  of  organizing  a  gov- 
ernment for  that  territory  before  adjourn 
ment,  and  wiU  add  thus  much  to  the  mass  of 
important  business  already  before  them. 

It  is  not  always  the  subject  of  most  import- 
ance that  is  most  discussed  among  the  peo- 
ple, nor  the  measure  of  the  government  tlie 
most  beneficial,  that  is  most  approved.  The 
most  important  measure,  probably,  which  has 
been  before  Congress  the  present  session,  is 
that  which  passed  the  Senate,  and  is  now  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives,  for  abol- 
ishing the  credit  on  all  sales  of  public  lands 
after  October,  1820.  Tlie  amount  due  for  the 
sales  of  public  lands,  all,  be  it  recollected, 
from  the  people  of  the  transmontane  states, 
has  gradually  swelled,  since  the  year  1802, 
from  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to  seven 
miUions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  is 
rapidly  increasing.  Already  has  the  passage 
of  acts  by  Congress,  to  defer  the  time  of  pay- 
ment for  the  accommodation  of  purchasers, 
become  almost  a  matter  of  course ;  and,  at  this 
session,  some  of  the  purchasers  have  even  ask- 
ed that  the  interest  on  these  deferred  pay- 
meivts  should  be  whoUy  remitted. 

The  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  government,  is  one 
of  great  delicacy,  and,  too  far  extended, 
might  be  one  of  great  danger  to  the  peace,  if 
not  to  the  existence,  of  one  of  the  parties. 
The  debtor,  too  often  indulged,  will  find  it  a 
grievance  to  be  at  length  called  on  to  pay  the 
amount  of  his  debt.  Being  aggrieved,  or 
thinking  himself  so,  which  in  the  present 
case  would  amount  to  the  same  thing,  it  is  to 
be  feared  he  will  seek  a  relief,  by  violence, 
from  the  burthen  the  law  would  impose  on 
him. 

Under  present  circumstances,  there  can  be 


no  ground  for  any  such  appreliension.  Seven 
or  eight  milhons  of  dollars  is  not  an  amount 
sufficient  to  produce  so  deplorable  a  state  of 
things  as,  for  instance,  is  witnessed  in  some 
of  the  states  in  which  the  legislature  dares 
not  refuse  to  pass  an  annual  act  of  indulgence 
to  those  whom  it  has  permitted  to  purchase 
its  lands  on  a  credit.  But,  with  prospective 
views,  we  consider  the  measure  of  abolishing 
the  credits  as  a  wise  one,  not  only  to  check 
a  wild  spirit  of  speculation  in  the  public 
lands,  but  also  to  avert  what  at  least  tends  to 
evil. 

The  effect  of  a  debt  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred millions,  owing  exclusively  from  a  parti- 
cular section  of  a  country  to  the  government, 
would  be,  confessedly,  to  be  deprecated;  and 
any  one  who  will  take  his  pen  and  calculate 
how  soon,  by  arithmetical  progression,  the 
amount  of  arrears  due  for  public  lands  would 
reach  this  vast  amount,  wLU  find  that,  under 
the  present  system,  some  who  read  these 
lines  might  live  to  realize  it. 


jBi^ceilanp. 


From  the  London  Imperial  Gazette,  Dec.  12. 

COURT  OF  COMMON  COUNCIL. 

On  Thursday  a  court  of  common  council 
was  held,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
propriety  of  petitioning  parliament  to  revise 
and  alter  the  penal  code,  in  order  to  decrease 
the  number  of  capital  punishments  for  minor 
offences.     The  requisition  having  been  read, 

Mr.  Favel  said,  an  alteration  of  our  criminal 
law  had  been  loudly  called  for  by  the  great- 
est of  lawyers  and  statesmen,  by  the  conduct 
of  judges  and  juries,  and  by  even  public  and 
private  circles  in  the  kingdom.  When  juries 
would  not  convict,  or  if  they  did,  when  judges 
in  the  exercise  of  their  good  sense  and  sound 
discretion  refused  to  execute  it,  it  was  time 
that  a  revision  of  the  criminal  law  should  be 
called  for  by  the  corporation  of  London ;  and 
what  body  was  more  able  to  discuss  such  a 
subject  when  they  knew  that  they  were  the 
conservators  of  the  pohce  of  the  metropolis, 
and  how  conversant  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
were  with  the  criminal  law.  The  termination 
of  every  war  usually  produced  an  increase  of 
crirtie,  in  consequence  of  the  burthen  of  taxa- 
tion, which  brought  about  poverty  and  crime. 
If  they  condemned  men,  and  were  not  well 
founded  in  justice  while  so  doing,  they  took 
away  life,  which  no  man  could  give  or  restore. 
It  was  the  wonder  and  regret  of  the  world, 
that  so  enhghtened  a  country  as  this  should 
have  such  sanguinary  laws,  perhaps  more  so 
than  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  It  was 
true,  the  Bramins  had  a  law  punishing  with 
death  any  man  who  presumed  to  interrupt  a 
Bramin's  game  of  chess,  and  the  Grand  Turk 
punished  with  death  those  of  his  subjects  in 
Greece,  who  dared  to  gather  a  certain  spice 
until  his  tribute  had  been  paid  out  of  the  pro- 
duce. 
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Sir  T.  Moore,  who  gi-aduated  from  under 
sheriff  to  be  recorder  of  London,  and  after- 
terwards  lord  high  chancellor,  had  endea- 
voured to  have  gained  a  modification  of  our 
criminal  law,  and  had  reckoned  that  2000  per- 
sons were  executed  yearly  in  Henry  VIII.'s 
reign.  Mr.  Favel  here  enumerated  a  host  of 
our  greatest  lawyers,  judges,  philosophers, 
&c.  who  had  all  exdaimed  against  the  seve- 
rity of  our  penal  statutes.  Sir  W.  Grant  had 
said,  in  parliament,  "that  the  laws  of  no  coun- 
try should  be  in  direct  opposition  to  the  opi- 
nions of  the  people.  Harshness  of  punish- 
ment might  deter  from  prosecution,  and  he 
thought  the  punishment  of  death  too  great 
for  many  of  our  offences."  A  great  man  who 
had  been  once  their  guest,  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander, had  abolished  the  punishment  of  death 
in  his  dominions,  eicept  for  ti-eason  and  mur- 
der. Even  the  attorney  general  had  admit- 
ted, that  there  were  some  parts  of  our  crimi- 
nal law  necessary  to  be  repealed,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  most  horrible  crimes  that  had  ever 
disgraced  humanity,  rape  and  murder,  he 
had  given  notice  of  a  motion  to  repeal  the 
barbarous  appeal  of  wager  of  battle.  No 
doubt  the  attorney  general  did  this  with  the 
consent  of  the  judges ;  therefore,  that  was  a 
Confession  that  our  criminal  code  required 
revision.  But  perhaps,  the  learned  gentle- 
man having  obtained  that  repeal,  might  stop 
tiiere  and  say  nothing  more,  if  that  part  of 
our  law  should  be  changed.  Sir  W.  Black- 
stone  had  said,  that  if  we  had  had  a  commit- 
tee every  one  hundred  years  to  revise  our 
laws,  we  should  not  have  had  such  sanguinary 
statutes.  One  we  had  which  punished  with 
death  any  man  who  was  proved  to  have  re- 
mained a  month  among  gypsies.  Mr.  Fox 
tried  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  several  bloody  sta- 
tutes. Mr.  Wilberforce  had  said  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
that  to  his  knowledge  he  intended  to  have 
employed  able  men  to  purge  our  statute 
book.  Mr.  Favel  here  entered  into  the  fol- 
lowing calculations,  to  show  the  increase  of 
crime  at  given  periods,  from  which  he  infer- 
red, that  from  1805  to  1815,  crime  had  in- 
creased fourfold. 

That  there  were  committed  for  trial  in  the 

year 
1812 
1813 
1814 
The  capital  convictions  for  Middlesex  were 

in  the  year 

1812  .  -  132  I  1815  .  -  139 
1813,    -    -     138  1816    -    -    227 

1814  -  -  158  I  1817  -  -  208 
There  were  executed_in  Middlesex  in  the 

year 

1812  .    -      19       I       1815    .    -      11 

1813  -  -  17  1816  -  .  29 
18i4  -  -  21  I  1817  -  -  16 
There  were  confined  in  Newgate,  only  of 

boys  of  17  years  and  under,  in  the  year 
1812    -    -    123       I       1817    -    -    359 
1816    .    -    247       i 


.  1665 

1815  - 

•  2005 

-  1707 

1816  - 

-  2226 

-  1646 

1817  - 

-  2686 

There  were  committed  for  trial,  in  the  dif- 
ferent gaols  in  England  and  Wales,  in  the  year 

1805  -    -  4605  1815    -    -  7818 

1806  .    .  6576  1816    .    .  9091 

1813  -    -  7164  1817    -     139J2 

1814  -    -  6390 

There  were  about  two  hundred  offences 
(sixty  having  been  added  in  the  present 
reign)  such  as  stealing  privately,  to  the  value 
of  five  shillings  in  a  shop,  up  to  murder,  for 
which  the  punishment  of  death  was  enacted. 
Was  not  that  a  proof  of  the  necessity  for  al- 
teration ?  But  lord  Sidmouth  had  said,  on  the 
debate  on  the  bill  for  repealing  the  Five  Shil- 
ling Privately  Stealing  Act,  that  persons  might 
indict  for  a  sum  under  that  value.  That  was 
like  what  was  called  pious  perjury,  for  if  a 
thing  was  stolen  above  the  value  of  five  shil- 
Ungs,  how  could  a  man  come  into  court  with 
a  lie  in  his  mouth,  and  swear  it  was  not  ?  He 
would,  to  show  the  inconsistency  of  our  law, 
tell  the  lord  mayor  what,  perhaps,  he  did  not 
know;  that  is,  in  maintaining  the  hospitality 
of  the  city  if  he  suffered  more  than  two 
courses  to  be  brought  to  his  table,  he  was 
liable  to  a  severe  prosecution.  And  his  wor- 
thy friends  the  members  of  the  court  too,  he 
could  tell  them,  that  they  were  each  liable  to 
prosecution  for  wearing  fur  on  their  gowns, 
if  they  were  beneath  the  dignity  of  aldermen. 
A  law  also  exists  for  the  protection  of  the 
woollen  manufacture,  which  punishes  a  man 
if  he  wears  too  scanty  flaps  to  his  coat.  He 
(Mr.  F.)  had  some  thoughts  of  putting  (this 
law  in  force  by  a  prosecution  against  the  Gen- 
tlemen Dandies,  because  their  flaps  are  wo- 
fully  scanty,  and  because  they  do  not  wear 
the  fine,  deep,  broad,  and  constitutional  flap 
— (a  laugh.) 

It  was  till  lately  death  to  a  soldier  to  be 
found  begging  in  his  uniform.  The  benefit  of 
clergy  arose  from  the  bishops,  who  were  for- 
merly lawyers  and  judges,  and  who,  though 
a  clergyman  murdered  and  robbed,  let  him 
off  on  his  shewing  he  was  of  the  cloth,  by 
reading  and  writing.  Shortly  after  George 
II.  bfecame  king,  he  was  requested  to  sign 
the  death  warrant  of  a  man  for  stealing  pri- 
vately in  a  shop  to  the  value  of  five  shillings, 
and  he  flung  his  hat  about  the  room  (a  thing 
which  he  generally  did  when  displeased)  for 
a  long  time  before  he  would  sign  it.  Our  pre- 
sent excellent  monarch,  soon  after  his  acces- 
sion, had  a  man  reported  to  him  as  having 
been  convicted  of  steaUng  privately  from  the 
person.  He  asked  the  recorder  what  the  of- 
fence would  have  been  had  the  person  disco- 
vered the  thief  in  the  act.  The  recorder  told 
his  majesty  that,  that  would  have  done  away 
the  capital  part  of  the  charge.  On  which  his 
majesty  observed,  that  he  had  always  thought 
the  art  of  picking  pockets  consisted  in  the 
dexterity  with  which  it  was  done,  and  order- 
ed the  man  to  be  transported  instead  of  exe- 
cuted. Two  men  stole  poultry,  and  one  es- 
caped, the  other  was  tried  before  justice  Dul- 
ler, who,  not  thinking  it  a  very  heinous  of- 
fence, sentenced  him^'to  three  months  impri- 
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sonment.  The  other  finding  that,  surrendered 
himself,  and  was  tried  by  judg-e. Gould,  who 
thought  otherwise,  and  sentenced  him  to  be 
transported,  though  only  a  party  to  the  same 
offence  with  the  other. 

Another  subject  worthy  of  consideration 
was,  the  state'of  our  prison  discipline.  A  cri- 
minal of  desperate  character,  who  had  been 
reclaimed  in  the  prison  of  Philadelphia,  told 
the  gaoler — "Pursue  your  present  plan  (hard 
labour)  and  you  will  have  neither  robbery  nor 
burglary  in  the  state."  We  have  no  criminal 
punishment  for  adultery  ;  and  he  wondered 
that  the  learned  judges  had  not  applied  to  get 
swindling  made  a  capital  offence,  for  by  it  a 
man  might  be  much  more  injured  than  from 
the  hand  of  a  thief  in  his  shop.  Barrow,  in  his 
*'  Travels  in  Africa,"  had  shown,  that  since  the 
abolition  of  torture  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
fewer  capital  offences  had  been  committed, 
though  the  lawyers  there  remonstrated  with 
the  council  against  the  abolition  of  that  most 
horrid  punishment,  and  asserted,  that  if  car- 
ried into  effect,  it  would  be  sure  to  increase 
crime.  Sir  S.  Romily  got  the  punishment  of 
death  taken  away  from  the  offence  of  stealing 
from  bleaching  ground  ;  for  as  the  law  stood, 
no  one  would  come  forward  to  prosecute. 
That  excellent  character,  Mrs.  Fry,  had  told 
him  that  she  had  heard  from  forgere,  that  the 
hope  of  escape,  and  the  uncertainty  of  pu- 
nishment, had  induced  them  to  commit  that 
crime.  This  shewed  the  necessity  that  pu- 
nishment should  follow  conviction. 

As  another  proof  of  the  necessity  of  a  revi- 
sion of  our  penal  code,  he  adverted  to  the  re- 
cent acquittals  on  the  bank  prosecutions.  To 
shew  also  how  anxious  judges  were  to  get  rid 
of  capital  charges,  sir  V.  Gibbs,  while  trying 
a  boy  for  steaUng  five  shillings  worth  of  half- 
pence, in  a  shop,  directed  the  jury  to  examine 
the  halfpence,  and  if  they  found  a  bad  one 
among  them,  then  to  acquit  on  the  charge. 
He  instanced  cases  in  which  the  jury  made 
the  law,  and  not  the  legislature,  such  as  bring- 
ing it  under  forty  shillings,  when  a  man  has 
been  proved  to  have  stolen  two  good  bills  for 
ten  pounds  each,  and  ten  pound  in  notes  at 
the  same  time.  In  other  cases  they  had  found 
a  man,  who  had  stolen  eight  guineas,  guilty 
of  stealing  below  the  value  of  forty  shillings. 
Dr.  Ford,  the  ordinary  of  Newgate,  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  hulks  were  no  preventive 
from  crime ;  and  that  executions,  as  at  present 
conducted,  served  neither  as  punishment  or 
example.  Lord  Ellenborough,  too,  had  said, 
that  Botany  Bay  seemed  now  a  summer's  ex- 
cursion. It  had  come  to  this,  that  our  laws 
were  too  severe  for  offences,  and,  being  un- 
equal, were  inadequate  to  their  object — ^the 
prevention  of  crime,  by  being  seldom  put  in 
execution. 

Would  they  risk  any  longer  the  character 
of  the  nation,  by  keeping  up  such  a  body  of 
sanguinary  statutes?  He  remembered,  that 
when  Rowland  Hill  was  preadhing  a  funeral 
sermgn  on  a  servant  who  h^d  been  faithful  to 
him  for  thirty  years,  he  stated  him  to  be  a  re- 
formed man,  and  then  told  them,  that  thirty 


years  before,  the  deceased  stopped  him  on  the 
highway  :  that  he  took  him  into  his  employ- 
ment, and.  he  had  continued  ^faithful  to  him 
ever  since.  He  concluded  by  moving  some 
resolutions,  and  a  petition,  founded  on  tliem, 
to  parliament. 

Mr.  Williams  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Jacks  doubted  whether  the  remedy 
proposed  would  have  the  expected  effect. — 
He  went  into  a  very  long  detail  of  the  laws  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  of  Moses,  &c.  to 
show  that  they  were  more  sanguinary  than 
ours. 

Mr.  Taylor  said,  they  had  heard  a  long  de- 
tail of  barbarous  punishments  among  barba- 
rous nations ;  but  surely  that  was  no  justifica- 
tion for  cruel  punishments  in  a  Christian 
country. 

Mr.  Dixon  defended  the  present  state  of  the 
law ;  and  Mr.  Putten  thought  it  quite  incom- 
mensurate in  its  punishments  with  the  differ- 
ent degrees  of  guilt. 

Mr.  Oldham  hoped  the  attention  would  be 
directed  to  fixing  the  certainty  of  punish- 
ments, and  attending  to  moral  and  rehgious 
obhgation  in  prison. 

Mr.  Favel  wavedhis  right  of  reply,  and  the 
coui"t  unanimously  agreed  to  the  several  mo- 
tions. 


From  Poulson's  American  Daily  Advertiser. 
.    AN  ADDRESS, 

Delivered  before  the  different  Afncan  Benevo- 
lent Societies,  on  the  1st  of  Jcmuart/t' 1819, 
and  published  at  their  particidar  request. 

BY  LEWIS  TAPSICO, 
(^  Descejidant  ofJtfrica.) 
President  of  the  Grenville  Schooling  Society. 
My  Friends  &  Brethren, 

It  has  pleased  the  benign  Author  of 
all  our  mercies,  to  permit  us  once  more 
to  assemble  to  celebrate  the  anniversary 
of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  The 
occasion  awakens  recollections  the  most 
delightful,  and  ought  to  fill  our  hearts 
with  gratitude  and  praise.  On  former 
opportunities  of  this  kind,  it  has  been 
usual  to  pronounce  the  names,  recount 
the  services,  and  record  the  virtues  of 
that  numerous  and  noble  band  of  philan- 
thropists, to  whose  labours  arid  talents 
Africans  and  their  descendants  owe  so 
much ;  but  for  whose  efforts  the  blood 
and  tears  of  our  race  would  still  flow  to 
satisfy  the  thirst  of  avarice  and  cruelty. 
Divine  Providence  has  seen  fit  to  crown 
their  exertions  with  success,  and  hath 
gathered,  and  is  gathering  them  from 
good  works  to  glorious  rewards.  Ho- 
nour rest  upon  the  memory  of  those  that 
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are  dead-*-peace  and  happiness  attend 
those  who  live.  How,  my  countrymen, 
can  we  most  effectually  honour  the  me- 
mory of  those  who  have  departed  ?  How 
shall  we  contribute  to  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  those  who  survive  ?  These 
interesting  questions  are  worthy  of  our 
serious  consideration,  and  it  will  be  my 
humble  office  this  day,  to  endeavour  to 
point  out  the  course  which  we  ought  to 
pursue,  in  order  to  discharge  the  obliga- 
tions imposed  upon  us.  We  cannot,  I 
conceive,  fulfil  the  duties  of  respect  to- 
ward our  benefactors,  more  completely, 
than  by  respecting  ourselves :  by  this  I 
mean,  that  we  should  so  conduct  our- 
selves, as  to  promote  our  own  welfare, 
and  thus  find  favour  in  the  sight  of  Hea- 
ven and  good  men.  It  is  a  lamentable 
truth,  that  too  many  of  our  colour  appear 
to  be  regardless  of  the  advice,  and  run 
counter  to  the  wishes  of  our  best  friends. 
I  speak  plainly,  because  truth  gives  free- 
dom, and  truth  must  triumph.  Look 
abroad,  and  inquire  how  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  of  colour  in  this  city  of  li- 
berty conduct  themselves !  Do  they 
faithfully  perform  their  duties  in  the 
various  services  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged, and  for  which  they  are  liberally 
paid  ?  Do  they  take  advantage  of  the 
numerous  opportunities  which  are  afford- 
ed by  their  friends  for  their  improve- 
ment ?  Do  they  generally  give  evidence 
that  freedom  is  a  real  blessing  to  them  ? 
I  fear  not;  for  if  they  .did,  why  do  so 
many  of  our  race  give  occasion  for  the 
daily  complaints  which  are  uttered 
against  them  ^  Why  would  so  many  be 
found  in  the  courts  of  justice,  for  offen- 
ces against  the  laws,  and  in  contests 
among  themselves?  Why  should  the 
friends  of  abolition  and  of  freedom  be 
assailed  with  such  frequent  accusations 
as  this,  "  you  are  the  enemies  of  the  pub- 
lic repose  in  giving  countenance  to  those 
people?"  I  solemnly  asstire  you  that 
these  statements  are  true,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  their  truth,  those  who  are  the 
cause  of  them  are  heaping  injury  upon 
such  as  conduct  well.  Suffer  me  now  to 
suggest  a  plan,  and  the  only  plan  which 
is  likely  to  remove  the  evils  com[jlained 
of,  and  restore  those  who  have  been  too 
negligent,  and  who  have  deserved  cen- 
sure, to  a  ^ood  reputation. — In  the  first 
place,  cultivate  a  respect  A»r  the  moral 
obligations — that  is,  be  faiiiiful  in  the 


discharge  of  those  duties  which  are  re- 
quired between  man  and  man;  regard 
the  marriage  covenant;  perform  your 
promises ;  respect  the  laws ;  reverence 
truth  ;  avoid  extravagance  ;  study  eco- 
nomy ;  obey  those  in  whose  service  you 
engage ;  shun  vain  and  debasing  amuse- 
ments ;  abhor  drunkenness  with  all  its 
train  of  sins.  Those  who  pay  proper  at- 
tention to  the  moral  duties,  will  be  pre- 
pared to  discharge  their  highest  obliga- 
tions toward  God — they  will  feel  the 
necessity  of  performing  worship  to  Him 
for  all  his  favours  and  mercies;  they  will 
honour  the  Sabbath ;  they  will  read  the 
Bible,  and  obey  its  precepts ;  they  will 
embrace  every  suitable  opportunity  for 
improvement ;  they  will  be  found  in  all 
things  "  doii2g  unto  others  as  they  would 
that  others  sliould  do  unto  them;"  they 
will  thus  become  Christians,  and  as 
Christians  be  entitled  to  the  favour  of 
the  Almighty  in  this  world,  and  in  that 
which  is  to  come. 

Whilst  I  am  conscious  that  it  is  need- 
ful thus  to  admonish  many  of  our  colour, 
I  feel  happy  in  believing,  that  amongst 
us,  there  are  those  whose  conduct  is  re- 
gulated by  the  dictates  of  virtue,  and 
who,  being  governed  in  all  things  by 
good  principles,  have  acquired  a  charac- 
ter which  makes  them  honourable  and 
respectable.  Toward  such  we  look  as 
does  the  mariner  to  the  light  which  is 
erected  to  guide  his  way.  I  know,  that 
such  as  these  lament  the  errors  which  so 
few,  alas  !  avoid,  and  desire  the  promo- 
tion of  our  truest  interests.  Follow  then 
their  good  example :  we  shall  thereby 
become  worthy  of  enjoying  the  esteem 
which  they  possess  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  at  large.  It  is  thus  that  our  cause 
will  find  friends— we  shall  thereby  assist 
in  opening  a  path  for  our  enslaved  bro- 
tilers  to  walk  forth  in  freedom.  You 
I  little  know  how  much  depends  upon  our 
j  conduct  who  are  free,  in  either  softgn- 
!  ing,  or  making  more  hard  the  hearts  of 
slave-holders  towards  our  captive  bre- 
thren. If  we  who  are  blessed  with  li- 
berty, make  such  good  use  of  our  free- 
dom, as  to  prove  that  we  are  improved 
by  it — our  conduct  will  do  more  than  vo- 
lumes, to  show  that  the  assertions  of  our 
enemies  are  false :  for  they  take  pleasure 
in  noticing  our  errors,  as  proof  of  wiiat 
they  declare,  that  we  v  ere  not  made  to 
[  be  free.    In  directing  your  attention  to 
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tfiose  means  which  will  contribute  to  the 
elevation  of  our  characters  as  a  people,  I 
would  earnestly  recommend  education  ; 
the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  rising  generation  sh'ould 
be  regarded  of  the  first  concern.  To 
enable  a  child  to  read,  Write  and  cypher, 
is  to  give  him  a  valuable  estate ;  it  is 
that  sort  of  property  which  none  can  rob 
him  of;  and  in  making  good  use  of  his 
learning,  he  can  promote  his  temporal 
prosperit]^,  and  advance  his  future  wel- 
fare. If  instead  of  assembling,  as  many 
do,  in  the  evening,  for  various  improper 
and  hurtful  purposes,  the  time  thus  idly, 
and  often  wickedly  spent,  was  occupied 
in  acquiring  useful  learning,  how  much 
more  happy  would  hundreds  be.  Those 
who  waste  their  hours  of  leisure,  and 
will  not  improve  themselves,  should  re- 
member that  thousands  of  our  fellow 
men  in  bondage,  who  even  after  their 
hard  toil,  and  scanty  fare  through  the 
day,  would  wish  to  learn  at  night,  but  are 
forbid  the  privilege  by  their  cruel  mas- 
ters. O !  that  I  could  persuade  you  to 
be  wise— O !  that  I  could  induce  you  to 
number  your  blessings,  Tlie  times  call 
for  reflection  on  our  part,  my  fellow  men; 
a  momentous  crisis  has  arrived  in  our 
history;  in  those  states  where  slavery 
is  tolerated,  a  plan  has  been  devised  for 
colonizing  free  people  of  colour  in  Afri- 
ca. Strange  contradiction,  that  slave- 
holders should  originate  schemes  for  pro- 
moting the  happiness  of  free  descendants 
of  Africa !  can  it  be  possible !  Some  men 
said  to  be  "  wise  and  good"  are  engaged 
in  this  project — but  if  any  who  are  wise 
and  good  are  occupied  in  its  transactions, 
they  must  be  deceived  in  regard  to  the 
real  motives  of  the  s'ave-holding  gentle- 
men. To  me  it  is  as  plain  as  light  itself, 
that  the  manifest  object  is,  to  get  rid  of 
the  free  coloured  people  in  this  empire 
of  liberty,  the  more  effectually  to  secure 
the  slave  population  who  groan  upon  its 
surface. 

Among  other  reasons  assigned  by  the 
friends  of  colonization  in  aid  of  that  ob- 
ject is,  that  poor  benighted  Africa  may 
thereby  be  enlightened  and  christianised. 
What!  can  it  be  .believed,  that  those 
who  deny  the  benefits  of  education  to 
their  own  slaves,  should  .wish  to  shed 
the  lights  of  religion  and  learning  over 
the  dark  and  dreary  land  of  our  forefa- 
thers*   No !  never,  it  cannot  be — bitter 


and  sweet  do  not  issue  "from  the  same 
fountain.  The  more  this  plan  of  coloni- 
zation is  examined,  the  more  disgusting 
and  shocking  do  its  features  appear. 
Listen  not  then,  I  beseech  you,  to  the 
syren  song ;  it  is  designed  to  beguile  you 
into  deep  trouble :  once  remove  the  free 
people  of  colour  from  the  United  States, 
and  hopeless  ^yill  be  the  condition  of  our 
enslaved  brethren.  May  it  then  be  our 
duty  who  are  free,  to  walk  before  the 
people  in  all  godliness  and  sobriety :  let 
us  become  more  and  more  circumspect, 
thereby  we  shall  hold  our  ground  and 
prosper.  May  it  please  God  to  enable 
our  enslaved  brothers  to  bear  with  pa- 
tience their  afilictions,  until  it  shall 
please  Him,  who  is  Lord  of  lords  and 
King  of  kings,  who  delights  in  mercy, 
and  is  offended  at  oppression,  to  open 
the  way  for  their  emancipation. 

J\Iy  Friends  &  BretJiren, 

It  is  our  lot  to  enjoy  many  advantages 
in  Philadelphia : — Here  we  may  worship 
the  Father  of  light  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  our  own  consciences — here  we 
may  pursue  those  lawful  callings  which 
will  enable  us  to  live  comfortably,  and 
accumulate  means  for  support  and  ease, 
in  sickness,  and  old  age.  We  should 
therefore  embrace  these  opportunities; 
and  among  the  benefits  which  ou^ht  to 
be  extended  to  the  rising  generation,  I 
would  mention  the  importance  of  placing 
them  to'  useful  trades ;  encourage  their 
employment  in  agricultural  pursuits — 
dissuade  them  from  entertaining  high 
and  false  notions  of  consequence,  by  at- 
tempting to  imitate  the  idle  fashions 
and  licentious  practices  of  the  day ;  pa- 
rade and  pomp  ill  become  us;  extra- 
vagance and  pride  are  hurtful  to  all.  It 
is  a  very  mistaken  notion,  if  any  believe 
that  such  mockery  will  add  to  their  re- 
spectability or  happiness. — On  the  con- 
trary, it  begets  enemies  to  our  race. 
We  do  not  see  among  the  white  people 
of  like  condition  a  desire  to  be  so  vain 
and  foolish ;  and  I  know  that  our  long 
and  stedfast  friends  deeply  lament  such 
conduct  on  our  part.  I  repeat,  and  would 
have  you  ponder  the  sentiment,  it  is  a^ 
momentous  crisis  in  our  history;  we 
cannot  do  too  much  to  endeavour  to 
make  ourselves  approved  before  God  and 
mankind — much  depends  upon  this-— 
yes,  all  depends  upon  this. 

Recurring  to  the  occasion  which  has 
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brought  us  together,  and  sincerely  con- 
gratulating you  on  this  anniversary  of 
an  event,  which  is  in  itself  so  joyful,  and 
propitious  to  our  race,  I  implore  the 
blessings  of  Heaven  upon  our  benefac- 
tors, upon  our  country,  and  upon  our- 
selves. 


[fhom  the  union.] 
Mr.  Bronson, 

During  a  late  visit  at  Mount  Vernon, 
I  found  in  the  blank  leaf  of  a  book,  the 
following  compliment  from  Lord  Ers- 
kine  to  General  Washington.  The  book 
was  entitled  "  A  View  of  the  Causes  and 
Consequences  of  the  present  War  with 
France,  by  the  Hon.  Thos.  Erskine." — S. 
"  To  General  Washington. 

"  Sir — I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  in- 
troduce your  august  and  immortal  name, 
in  a  short  sentence,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  book  I  send  to  you. 

"I  have'a  large  acquaintance  amongst 
the  most  valuable  and  exalted  classes  of 
men;  but  you  are  the  only  human  being 
for  whom  I  ever  felt  an  awful  reverence. 

"  I  sincerely  pray  God  to  grant  a  long 
and  serene  evening  to  a  life  so  glorious- 
ly devoted  to  the  universal  happiness  of 
the  world." 

"T.  Erskine. 
"  London,  March  i5th,  1797." 


[from  the  national  intelligencer.] 
Canal  from  the  Mlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Ohio.-^A  proposition  has  been  ottered 
for  consideration  in  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Foos,  which,  after  a  preamble,  setting 
forth  the  advantages  to  be  expected  from 
rendering  it  unnecessary  to  double  Cape 
Horn,  &c.  &c.  terminates  with  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

"Resolved  by  this  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Ohio,  that  our  senators 
and  representatives  in  Congress  be  re- 
quested to  use  their  best  endeavours 
with  the  general  government,  to  apply 
to  the  court  at  Madrid,  for  the  privilege 
of  examining  the  ground  and  opening  a 
canal  for  the  passage  of  large  vessels 
from  the  Spanish  Main  across  the  conti- 
nent at  Lake  Nicaragua,  or  such  other 
point  in  that  quarter  as  may  be  found 
most  practicable." 

We  have  not  learnt  the  fate  of  this 
proposition. 


A  bill  is  before  the  Senate  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  the  total  suppression  of  lotte- 
ries, and  for  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of 
all  lottery  tickets  within  the  common- 
wealth, under  heavy  penalties  by  fine  and 
imprisonment.  lUnion. 


literature  anb  Science, 


[From  a  London  Paper.] 

A  statistical,  political,  and  historical 
account  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
from  the  period  of  the  first  establishments 
to  the  present  day,  is  announced  on  a 
new  plan;  by  D.  B.  Warden,  Esq. 

Professor  Playfair's  geographical  and 
statistical  description  of  Scotland,  in  two 
volumes,  8vo.  will  speedily  be  published. 
It  will  contain  a  general  description  of 
Scotland,  of  every  country,  and  each 
parish ;  and  the  whole  will  be  illustrated 
by  appropriate  statistical  tables. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers,  of  Glasgow, 
will  shortly  publish  a  volume  of  sermons, 
preached  by  him  in  the  Tron  Church, 
Glasgow. 

Brigadier  general  Macdonnel  is  pre- 
paring for  publication,  in  two  quarto  vo- 
lumes, a  poljbian  view  of  the  late  war  in 
Spain  and  Portugal. 

France. — The  illustriovis  cbunt  Chap- 
tal  is  preparing  for  the  press,  the  history 
of  the  inventions  and  discoveries  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  in  France,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution.  The 
English  edition  of  it  is,  we  understand,  to 
be  confided  to  Sir  John  Byerley.  It  will 
be  a  most  valuable  and  important  work, 
and  will  form  two  volumes  in  8vo.  with 
plates;  and  the  English  and  French  edi- 
tions will  appear  about  the  same  time,  in 
Paris  and  London. 

In  France  there  are  upwards  of  one 
thousand  schools  on  the  Lancasterian 
plan. 

Madame  de  Stael's  work.  Considera- 
tions of  the  French  Revolution,  has  been 
prohibited  in  Austria. 

[From  the  Cokimbian.] 
Several  ancient  pieces  of  aboriginal 
writing  have  lately  reached  N.  York  from 
Mexico.  They  are  such  as  have  been 
described  and  figured  by  many  of  the 
authors  that  have  treated  of  the  men 
who  were  the  rulers  of  that  important 
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region  of  North  America  at  the  time  of 
its  invasion  by  the  Spaniards — being  part- 
ly imitative,  by  pictures,  and  partly  sig- 
nificant, by  hieroglyphics.  These  origin- 
al displays  of  art  have  led  to  an  interest- 
ing discovery,  relative  to  the  material  or 
fabric  upon  which  the  coloured  delinea- 
tions are  made.  These  are  not  the  webs 
of  cotton,  as  have  been  commonly  stated : 
but  the  same  sort  of  paper  cloth  manu- 
factured from  the  inner  bark  of  the  Mul- 
berry, or  some  other  tree,  as  is  prepared 
at  this  day  by  the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite, 
Tongatabboo,  and  the  other  tracts  of  the 
society  and  Friendly  islands,  in  the  Pa- 
cific ocean.  This  fact  pours  a  flood  of 
light  on  the  population  of  that  section  of 
our  continent ;  showing  by  a  similarity 
in  the  arts,  more  certain  than  the  cri- 
terion of  language,  the  radical  sameness 
of  the  Mexicans,  ^Australasians,  and 
Polynesians.  From  this  new  argument, 
in  addition  to  other  powerful  considera- 
tions, all  the  native  people  from  Java  to 
Campeachy,  may  be  considered  as  of 
Malay  blood  and  descent. — This  is  an 
instructive  theme  for  our  antiquarians 
and  historians. 

Among  the  rare  articles  that  have  with- 
in a  short  time  arrived  at  New  York 
from  New  Spain,  is  an  exemplified  copy 
of  the  last  will  and  testament  of  the 
famous  Hernando  Cortez  in  the  Castilian 
tongue. — It  may  be  considered  by  our  li- 
terati and  lawyers,  whether  this  curious 
document  be  not  worthy  of  a  translation. 

HELIGOLAND  BEANS. 

The  following  report  was  read  at  the 
office  of  the  Albany  County  Agricultural 
Society,  on  Saturday  the  6th  inst.  com- 
municated by  James  Wands.  These  in- 
valuable beans  were  extensively  circu- 
lated last  spring;  but,  either  from  the 
uncommon  season,  or  an  ignorance  of 
the  true  mode  of  cultivation,  they  gene- 
rally failed,  and  in  consequence  were  in 
danger  of  being  exploded  in  this  coun- 
try^ for  many  years,  as  inapplicable  to 
our  soil  or  climate,  or  both. 

The  successful  experiment  of  Mr. 
Wands,  cannot  fail  to  restore  them  to 
confidence,  and  we  hope  that  by  a  more 
successful  cultivation  tlie  present  year 
they  will  become  essentially  important 
to  the  com:munity. 


REPORT. 

The  Heligoland  beans  you  gave  me 
last  spring,  I  planted  about  the  latter 
end  of  May.  From  five  stalks  I  had  225 
beans,  averaging  45  to  each.  They  grevir 
in  a  series  of  crops:  while  one  set  was 
ripening,  another  was  in  bloom:  thus  I 
had  four  distinct  crops,  which  came  to 
maturity,  and  two  which  were  unripe. 
On  the  nh  December  last,  I  took  up  a 
hill  in  full  bloom,  and  it  appears  they 
will  bear  the  frost  in  a  superior  degree 
to  any  of  our  annual,  and  almost  equal 
to  the  perennial  plants  of  our  northern 
region.  Their  flavour  is  more  delicious 
than  that  of  the  best  of  pease. 


FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  SCIENCE  AND  THE  ARTS. 

Ancient  Tomb. 
In  clearing  the  site  for  the  erection  of 
a  new  church  at  Dunfermline,  a  tomb 
has  been  discovered,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  that  of  Robert  Bruce,  king  of  Scot- 
land. A  trough  of  polished  stone  con- 
tains the  skeleton.  The  body,  which  is 
six  feet  two  inches  in  length,  appears  to 
have  been  wrapped  in  fine  damask  inter- 
woven with  gold,  of  which  some  frag- 
m'ents  remain. 


Ancient  Manuscripts. 
A  Neapolitan  abbe,  Janelli,  has  disco- 
vered in  the  royal  library  at  Naples,  a 
manuscript  of  Dracontius,  a  poet  of  the 
fifth  century.  It  contains  ten  small 
poems,  hitherto  unknown,  upon  mytho-  i 
logical  subjects.  I 


0^  We  cannot  judge  of  the  propriety  of 
publishing  "  Observer,"  till  he  furnish  the 
continuation.  His  first  number  is  but  a  pre- 
face to  what  is  to  come  after  it. 
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Commumcation^, 


To  the  Editors  of  the  Philadelphia  Register. 
I  enclose  you  an  essay  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Gazette  of  May  1st,  1816.— 
Tl?ough  particularly  intended  for  and 
applicable  to  that  time,  it  contains  some 
useful  observations  very  perspicuously 
expressed,  and  is  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion. I  disagree  however  with  the  writer, 
in  the  opinion  that  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  preserving  a  specie  curren- 
cy, if  bank  notes  were  once  entirely  dis- 
pensed with.  Gold  and  silver  are  gene- 
rally of  nearly  the  same  value  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  from  their  small 
bulk  are  very  easily  transported  from 
one  country  to  another.  When  the  ba- 
lance of  trade  is  against  us,  and  we  can 
sell  none  of  the  products  of  our  country 
to  foreign  nations  at  such  a  price  as  to 
pay  the  shipper  for  the  money  expended 
for  them  here  apd  the  cost  of  sending 
them  to  Europe,  he  will  not  carry  out 
merchandize  wherewith  to  ,pay  for  the 
goods  he  intends  to  purchase,  but  will 
endeavour  to  procure  bills  of  exchange. 
While  this  can  be  had  they  will  be  gene- 
rally preferred,  because  the  premium 
will  be  little  if  any  more  than  the  ex-, 
pense  of  shipping  specie ;  but  in  a  little 
while  this  source  is  exhausted,  and  he 
must  look  to  something  else.  He  may 
either  carry  out  some  of  our  staple  com- 
modities and  sell  them  at  a  far  less  price 
than  they  cost  him,  or  must  carry  specie 
upon  which  the  loss  will  not  be  so  great. 
Will  not  this  take  away  the  .circulating 
medium  ?  ,    C.  R. 

Vol.  I. 


BALANCE  OF  TRADE. 

We  have  shown  in  a  former  communi- 
cation, that,  in  the  commerce  between 
nations  where  sound  currencies  exist, 
balances  of  trade  are  never  paid  in  spe- 
cie, but  are  liquidated  by  merchandize 
immediately  or  eventually.  In  countries 
like  the  United  States,  where  the  cur- 
rency is  depreciated  paper,  specie  being 
thrown  out  of  its  accustomed  employ- 
ment as  a  circulating  medium,  forms  a 
part  of  the  national  capital  of  commo- 
dities which  may  be  exported.  It  is  not 
therefore  because  we  owed  a  balance  to 
foreign  nations  that  specie  has  been  ex- 
ported to  Europe,  but  because  specie 
since  the  bank  suspensions,  was  one  of 
the  most  profitable  articles  of  traffic  that 
could  be  exported.  It  went  abroad,  not 
in  liquidation  of  a  balance,  but  for  the 
same  reason  that  cotton  and  tobacco  did, 
because  its  relative  value  at  home,  com- 
pared witli  our  paper  currency,  render- 
ed it  a  profitable  article  of  commerce. 

The  common  supposition  that  specie 
payments  cannot  be  resumed  b^  our 
bank  until  the  balance  of  trade  is  in  our 
favour,  is  entirely  fallacious.  Specie 
may  now  be  imported  with  as  much  faci- 
lity as  any  other  valuable  commodity, 
say  cloths  or  wine.  The  importation  of 
ten  millions  of  dollars  in  coin  would  not 
increase  the  balances  due  by  us  to  fo- 
reign nations  more  than  an  equal  amount 
of  goods.  But  why  is  it  not  imported  ? 
Why  simply  because  it  is  not  wanted — 
And  why  is  it  not  wanted  ?  Because  the 
depreciated  paper  currency  is  used  as  a 
circulating  medium  in  its  place.  When 
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will  it  be  imported  ? — When  it  is  want- 
ed, and  that  want  can  only  exist  when 
the  currency  is  restored  by  the  removal 
of  the  excess  of  bank  issues,  which  has 
occasioned  the  depreciation — Then,  and 
noT  until  then  will  coins  resume  their 
worfed  functions. 

Some  persons  imagine  that  in  order  to 
resume  specie  payments,  the  banks  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  import  a  large  quan- 
tity of  specie.  This  is  a  mistake.  If 
fifty  millions  of  dollars  were  imported, 
and  the  paper  currency  were  to  remain 
undiminished,  whilst  the  banks  resumed 
specie  payments,  so  far  from  the  matter 
being  mended  it  would  be  rendered 
worse. — There  would  be  an  addition  to 
the  whole  currency  of  fifty  millions,  and 
a  relative  depreciation  of  the  whole  to 
that  extent  would  be  the  result.  What 
then  would  be  the  consequence  ?  Why 
that  our  foreign  balance  of  trade  would 
be  fifty  millions  greater,  and  that  the 
demand  for  property  to  pay  it  with, 
would  send  back  the  very  dollars  which 
by  their  importation  had  added  to  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency.  It  is  all 
delusion  to  talk  of  importing  specie.  Let 
the  currency  be  restored  by  a  proper 
and  ^ladual  diminution  of  its  amount, 
and  specie  will  always  be  ready  to  fill 
up  the  vacuum.  We  believe  there  is  al- 
ready a  sufficiency  for  the  purpose.  If 
there  be  not,  the  deficiency  will  be  soon 
supplied  fiom  abroad — and  it  only  re- 
quires that  specie  should  be  wanted  for  a 
circulating  medium  to  insure  the  public 
as  much  as  they  wish. 

Our  situation  with  respect  to  specie  is 
precisely  analogous  to  the  following  sup- 
posed case.  A  wise  nation  once  in  order 
to  regulate  the  dealings  of  its  citizens, 
adopted  a  certain  standard  for  measure- 
ment, called  a  yard  stick.  This  stand- 
ard was  deposited  in  an  office  establish- 
ed for  the  purpose,  where  every  person 
who  made  use  of  one,  was  obliged  to  re- 
sort occasionally  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining that  the  length  of  the  one  in 
his  possession  had  not  been  diminished. 
So  long  as  the  standard  was  consulted, 
there  was  no  variation  throughout  the 
community  in  their  measures.  A  yard 
of  cloth  was  a  yard  of  cloth  all  over  the 
world.  At  length,  hovv.ever,  the  people 
began  to  imagine  that,  from  long  habit, 
they  had  acquired  such  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  length  of  the  standard  mea- 


sure, that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to 
resort  to  it,  and  the  office  was  abolished. 
In  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  it  was  how- 
ever discovered  by  some  travellers  who 
had  visited  the  different  parts  of  the 
country,  that  in  all  the  principal  cities, 
towns  and  villages,  the  yard  stick  was 
of  a  different  length — In  some  it  had 
shrunk  or  been  cut  off",  five,  ten,  fifteen, 
twenty,  or  even  five  and  twenty  per 
cent.  Still,  however,  the  honest  folks 
every  where  most  stoutly  maintained, 
that  there  was  no  diminution  in  the 
length  of  their  measures.  They  account- 
ed for  the  apparent  difference,  by  as- 
serting that  the  old  standard  yard  stick 
had  grown  longer,  and  that  it  was  all  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  there  was  any 
real  difference  between  the  others.  This 
delusion  lasted  a  long  while,  until  com- 
mon sense  cleared  it  up.  Every  body 
then  acknowledged  that  they  had  been  in- 
an  error,  and  called  out  lustily  for  the 
re-establishment  of  the  standard  office. 
But  alas,  it  was  said  that  the  standard 
was  sent  abroad  and  could  not  be  again 
obtained.  This  however  was  ascertained 
to  be  a  mistake.  The  standard  was  care- 
fully preserved  in  the  iron  chest  of  an 
honest  inhabitant  of  the  land  of  steady 
habits,  who  had  constantly  adhered  to 
the  use  of  it  in  all  his  dealings.  When 
application  was  made  to  him  for  the  loan 
of  it,  he  replied,  that  whenever  the  peo- 
ple were  really  in  earnest  about  return- 
ing to  the  use  of  it,  they  should  have  it. 
But  unfortunately  it  happened,  that  al- 
though every  body  called  out  for  the 
standard,  nobody  in  reality  was  serious 
about  using  it,  and  the  community  work- 
ed along  in  the  old  way  with  yard  sticks 
of  different  lengths. 

Suppose  it  were  said,  that  we  could 
not  import  any  Madeira  wine  into  the 
country  because  the  balance  of  trade  is 
against  us,  would  not  the  idea  be  laugh- 
ed at  by  every  man  of  common  under- 
standing ? — And  why  does  not  the  same 
absurdity  appear  when  specie  is  spoken 
of?  They  are  equally  valuable  commodi- 
ties, and  wine  is  as  much  the  price  of 
specie,  as  specie  is  of  wine.  The  reason 
we  do  not  then  have  gold  and  silver  in 
circulation,  is  precisely  the  same,  as  if 
the  reason  why  there  was  no  wine  im- 
ported, was  that  every  body  w^s  satis- 
fied with  whiskey  as  a  substitute.  Let 
a  demand  be  created  for  any  particular 
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article,  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
importation  with  a  mercantile  profit,  no 
matter  what  it  is,  or  whether  the  balance 
of  trade  be  in  favour  of  or  against  the 
country,  and  it  will  be  brought  to  mar- 
ket, as  certain  as  the-  commercial  princi- 
ple exists.  It  is  all  idle  to  reason  against 
facts  so  palpable  as  this,  and  it  may  be 
taken  as  an  incontrovertible  position, 
that  we  shall  not  want  for  specie,  after 
we  have  seriously  resolved  to  use  it  as 
our  circulatins:  medium.  Z. 


INDIAN  HISTORY. 

Historical  and   Literary  Transactions,  vol.  1 
by  the  Histoncal  and  Literary  Committee  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society — pp  464 
— Um.  Small,  Philadelphia. 

When  we  reflect,  that  among  the  first 
emigrants  to  Pennsylvania,  there  were 
many  well  informed  men,  who  had  lei- 
sure and  capacity  to  write,  it  has  been 
difficult  to  account  for  the  want  of  accu- 
rate information  concerning  the  condi- 
tion, habits  and  usages  of  the  aborigines, 
which  the  friendly  intercourse  of  those 
peaceful  times,  aftbrded  so  ample  an  op- 
portunity to  obtain.  William  Fenn,  in 
some  of  his  letters  to  his  friends  in  Eng- 
land, furnishes  an  outline  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Indians,  and  portrays  with 
much  feeling  and  emphasis,  the  distin- 
guished kindness  and  fidelity  displayed 
toward  him  and  his  associates,  by  the 
hospitable  and  high  minded  sovereigns 
of  the  wilderness.  Anthony  Benezet, 
whose  sympathies  were  awakened,  and 
whose  charities  extended  toward  the  na- 
tives, in  common  with  all  other  classes 
of  men  who  became  obnoxious  to  oppres- 
sion, collected  and  published,  more  than 
fifty  years  ago,  some  interesting  traits, 
which  shed  light  upon  their  character. 
Proud,  in  his  History  (or  perhaps,  more 
correctly,  in  his  materials  for  a  history,) 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  some  valuable  pas- 
sages which  introduce  us  to  an  acquaint- 
ance with  our  red  brethren,  whilst  sub- 
sequent writers  have  occasionally  added 
to  the  small  stock  of  intelligence,  which 
has  accumulated  during  the  progress  of 
more  than  a  century.  The  most  how- 
ever that  can  be  said  of  the  information 
thus  acquired  and  preserved,  is  that  it 
was  desultory  in  manner,  and  barren  in 
point  of  facts,  compared  with  the  variety 


and  extent  of  the  subject.  Tlie  neglect 
of  a  topic  so  interesting,  until  this  re- 
mote period,  would  seem  to  aftbrd  but 
little  expectation  that  authentic  matter 
could  be  obtained  for  comjiiling  an  ac- 
count of  those  Indians  who  dwelt  uptin 
the  soil  of  Pennsylvania  at  tiie  time 
when  its  truly  illustrious  and  benevolent 
founder  declared  it  to  be  an  asylum  for 
the  oppressed,  and  constituted  it  the 
birth  place  of  religious  and  civil  lil)erty! 
Unpro[)itious,  however,  as  the  attempt 
might  appear,  the  Historical  Committee 
have  succeeded  in  the  production  of  a 
volume,  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce, to  be  the  most  interesting  book 
of  its  kind  which  has  ever  issued  fiom 
the  American  press.  The  first  part  of 
this  volume  contains  an  account- of  the 
Indian  nations  who  once  inhabited  Penn- 
sylvania, and  is  supplied  by  tlie  venera- 
ble John  Heckewelder,  of  Bethlehem, 
who,  during  many  years  of  his  life,  re- 
sided among  the  natives,  and  who  ap- 
pears to  be  intimately  acquainted  with 
their  character  and  habits.  The  second 
part  of  the  work,  is  a  correspondence 
between  John  Heckewelder  and  Peter 
vS.  Duponceau,  esq.  respecting  the  lan- 
guages of  the  American  Indians,  with  a 
report  from  the  pen  of  the  latter  gentle- 
man, addressed  to  the  Historical  Com- 
mittee on  the  general  character  and 
forms  of  those  languages,  exhibiting  the 
most  learned  elucidation  of  that  subject, 
which  has  perhaps  ever  been  submitted 
to  the  reading  world. 

Before  we  proceed  to  make  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  the  volume  before  us,  we  can- 
not refrain  from  remarking,  that  the  pub- 
lic is  mainly  indebted  for  its  existence 
to  the  late  amiable  and  excellent  Doctor 
Wistar.  At  his  particular  request,  his 
friend  Heckewelder  was  induced  to  com- 
municate the  information  which  makes 
up  the  body  of  the  work,  and  he  was  thus 
instrumental  in  preserving  a  mass  of 
i  knowledge,  which  in  all  probability  might 
otherwise  have  been  lost  to  mankind. — 
It  needs  not  the  humble  pen  which  now 
moves,  to  add  a  line  of  grateful  praise 
upon  the  urn  of  the  lamented  Wistar,  in 
order  to  render  it  an  object  of  more 
affectionate  contemplation,  though  the 
heart  which  dictates  this  tribute  to  one 
of  his  disinterested  and  useful  labours, 
feels  (and  more  than  he  will  feel,)  that 
the  worth  of  that  uncommon  man  ex- 
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pands  and  magnifies  before  the  mind,  as 
time  removes  us  from  the  sad  and  so- 
lemn hour  of  his  dissolution. 


Education. 

The  first  step  that  parents  take  towards  the 
education  of  their  children,  is  to  prepare  them 
for  future  happiness,  by  impressing'  upon  their 
tender  minds,  that  they  are  indebted  for  their 
existence  to  a  great,  good  and  benevolent 
Spirit,  vv'ho  not  only  has  given  them  life,  but 
has  ordained  them  for  certain  great  purposes. 
Tliat  he  has  given  them  a  fertile  extensive 
country  well  stocked  with  game  of  every 
kind  for  their  subsistence,  and  that  by  one  of 
his  inferior  spirits  he  has  also  sent  down  to 
them  from  above  corn,  pumpkins,  squashes, 
beans  and  oiher  vegetables  for  their  nourish- 
ment; all  which  blessings  their  ancestors 
have  enjoyed  for  a  great  number  of  ages. 
That  this  great  Spirit  looks  down  upon  the 
Indians,  to  see  whether  they  are  grateful  to 
him  and  make  him  a  due  return  for  the  many 
benefits  he  has  bestowed,  and  therefore  that 
it  is  their  duty  to  show  their  thankfulness  by 
worshipping-  him,  and  doing  that  which  is 
pleasing  in  his  sight. 

When  this  instruction  is  given  in  the  form 
of  pre-cepts,  it  must  not'  be  supposed  that  it 
is  lone  in  an  authoritative  or  forbidding  tone, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  gentlest  and  mcjst 
persuasive  manner:  nor  is  the  parent's  autho- 
rity ever  supported  by  harsh  or  compulsive 
means;  no  whips,  no  punishments,  no  threats 
are  even  used  to  enforce  commands  or  com- 
pel obedience.  The  child's  pride  is  the  feel- 
ing to  which  an  appeal  is  made,  which  proves 
successful  in  almv>st  every  instance.  A  father 
needs  only  to  say  in  the  presence  of  his  chil- 
dren: "I  want  such  a  thing  done;  I  want  one 
of  my  children  to  go  upon  such  an  errand ; 
let  me  see  who  is  the  good  child  that  will  do 
it!"  This  word  good  operates,  as  it  were,  by 
magic,  and  the  children  immediately  vie  with 
each  other  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  their 
parent.  If  a  father  sees  an  old  decrepid  man 
or  woman  pass  by,  led  along  by  a  child,  he 
will  draw  the  attention  of  his  own  children  to 
the  object  by  saying:  "What  a  g-ood  child 
that  must  be,  which  pays  such  attention  to 
the  aged !  That  child,  indeed,  looks  forward 
to  the  time  when  it  will  likewise  be  old !"  or 
he  will  say,  "May  the  great  Spirit,  who  looks 
upon  him,  grant  this  good  child  a  long  life!" 

This  method  of  conveying  instruction  i.s,  I 
believe,  common  to  most  Indian  nations ;  it  is 
so,  at  least,  amongst  all  those  that  I  have  be- 
come acquainted  with,  and  lays  the  founda- 
tion for  that  voluntary  submission  to  their 
chiefs,  for  which  they  are  so  remarkable. 
Thus  has  been  maintained  for  ages,  without 
convulsions  and  without  civil  discords,  this 
traditional  government,  of  which  the  world, 
perhaps,  does  not  offer  another  example;  a 
government  in  which  there  are  no  positive 


laws,  but  only  long  established  habits  and  cus- 
toms; no  code  of  jurisprudence,  but, the  ex- 
perience of  former  times;  no  magistrates,  but 
advisers,  to  whom  the  people,  nevertheless, 
pay  a  willing  and  implicit  obedience,  in  which 
age  confers  rank,  wisdom  gives  power,  and 
moral  goodness  secures  a  title  to  universal 
respect.  All  this  seems  to  be  effected  by  the 
simple  means  of  an  excellent  mode  of  educa- 
tion, by  which  a  strong  attachment  to  ancient 
customs,  respect  for  age,  and  the  love  of  vir- 
tue are  indeliby  impressed  upon  the  minds 
of  youth,  so  that  these  impressions  acquire 
strength  as  time  ptirsues  its  course,  and  as 
they  pass  through  successive  generations. 


Remarkable  Anecdote. 

There  were  in  the  village  of  La  Chine, 
two  remai-kable  Indians,  the  one  for  his  sta- 
ture, being  six  feet  four  inches  in  heiglit,  and 
the  other  for  his  strength  and  activity.  These 
two  meeting  together  one  day  in  the  street 
(a  third  being  present)  the  former  in  a  high 
tone  made  use  of  some  insulting  language  to 
the  other,  which  he  could  not  well  put  up 
with :  he  called  him  a  coward,  said  he  was 
his  inferior  in  every  respect,  and  so  provoked 
his  anger,  that  unable  any  longer  to  contain 
himseltj  the  latter  instantly  replied:  "You 
have  grossly  insulted  me  ;  but  I  will  prevent 
you  from  doing  the  like  again  !"  and  at  the 
same  moment  stabbed  him  through  the  body 
with  his  knife,  so  that  he  dropped  down  dead 
by  liis  side.  The  alarm  being  immediately 
sjjread  through  the  village,  a  crowd  of  Indians 
assembled,  and  the  murderer  having  seated 
himself  on  the  ground  by  the, side  of  the 
dead  body,  coolly  awaited  his  fate,  which  he 
could  not  expect  to  be  any  other  than  imme- 
diate death,  parti cidarly  as  the  cry  of  the 
people  was  "  ^vill  him !  kill  him !"  But  al- 
though he  placed  his  body  and  head  in  a  pro- 
per posture  to  receive  the  stroke  of  the  toma- 
hawk, no  one  attempted  to  lay  hands  on  him; 
but  after  removing  the  dead  body  from  where 
it  lay,  they  left  him  alone.  Not  meeting  here 
with  his  expected  fate,  he  rose  from  this  place 
for  a  more  pubhc  part  of  the  village,  and 
there  lay  down  on  the  ground  in  the  hope  of 
being  the  sooner  despatched;  but  the  spec- 
tators, after  viewing  him,  all  retired  again. 
Sensible  that  his  life  was  justly  forfeited,  and 
anxious  to  be  relieved  from  a  state  of  sus- 
pence,  he^took  the  resolution  to  go  to  the 
mother  of  the  deceased,  an  aged  widow, 
whom  he  addressed  in  these  words :  "  Wo- 
man, I  have  killed  thy  son :  he  had  insulted 
me,  it  is  true  ;  but  still  he  was  thine,  and  his 
life  was  valuable  to  thee.  I,  therefore,  now 
surrender  myself  up  to  thy  will.  Direct  as 
thou  wilt  have  it,  and  relieve  me  speedily 
from  misery."  To  which  the  woman  answer- 
ed :  "  Thou  hast,  indeed,  killed  my  son  who 
was  dear  to  me,  and  the  only  supporter  I  had 
in  my  old  age.  One  life  is  already  lost,  and 
to  take  thine  on  that  account,  cannot  be  of 
any  service  to  me,  nor  better  my  situation. 
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Thou  hast,  however,  a  son,  whom  If  thou  wilt 
give  me  in  the  place  of  my  son  whom  thou 
hast  slain,  all  shall  be  wiped  away."  The 
murderer  then  replied :  "  Mother,  my  son  is 
yet  but  a  child,  ten  years  old,  and  can  be  of 
no  service  to  thee,  but  rather  a  trouble  and 
charge  :  but  here  am  I,  truly  capable  of  sup- 
porting and  maintaining-  thee :  if  thou  wilt  re- " 
ceive  me  as  thy  son,  nothing  shall  be  wanting 
on  my  part  to  make  thee  comfortable  while 
thou  livest."  The  woman  approving  of  the 
proposal,  forthwith  adopted  him  as  her  son, 
and  took  the  whole  family  to  her  house. 


Treaties. 

In  early  times,  when  Indian  nations,  after 
long  and  bloody  wars,  met  together  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  their  differences,  or  con- 
cluding a  peace  with  each  other,  it  was  their 
laudable  custom,  as  a  token  of  their  sincerity, 
to  remove  out  of  the  place  where  the  peace- 
makers were  sitting,  all  warhke  weapons  and 
instruments  of  destruction,  of  whatever  form 
or  shape.  "For,"  said  they,  "when  we  are 
engaged  in  a  good  work,  nothing  that  is  bad 
must  be  visible.  We  are  met  together  to  for- 
give and  forget,  to  b^iry  the  destructive  wea- 
pon, and  put  it  quite  out  of  sight ;  we  cast 
away  from  us  the  fatal  instrument  that  has 
caused  so  much  grief  to  our  wives  and  chil- 
dren, and  has  been  the  source  of  so  many 
tears.  It  is  our  earnest  hope  and  wish  that  it 
may, never  be  dug  up  agam."  So  particular 
were  they  on  this  point,  that  if  a  single  wea- 
pon had  been  in  sight,  while  a  treaty  was  ne- 
gotiating, it  would  have  disturbed  their  minds 
by  recalling  the  memory  of  past  events,  and 
instead  (as  they  say)  of  gladdening  their 
hearts,  by  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  peace, 
would,  on  the  contrary,  have  filled  them  with 
sorrow. 

Nor  would  they  even  permit  any  warhke 
weapons  to  remain  within  the  limits  of  their 
council Jire,  when  .assembled  together  about 
the  ordinary  business  of  government.  It 
might,  they  said,  have  a  bad  effect,  and  de- 
feat the  object  for  which  they  had  met.  It 
might  be  a  check  on  some  of  the  persons  as- 
sembled, and  perhaps,  prevent  those  who 
had  a  just  complaint  or  representation  to 
make,  from  speaking  their  minds  freely. 
WiUiam  Penn,  said  they,  when  he  treated 
with  them,  adopted  this  ancient  mode  of 
their  ancestors,  and  convened  them  under  a 
grove  of  shady  trees,  where  the  little  birds 
on  their  boughs  were  warbling  their  sweet 
notes.  In  commemoration  of  these  conferen- 
ces (which  are  always  to  Indians  a  subject  of 
pleasing  remembrance)  they  frequently  as- 
sembled together  in  the  woods,  in  some  sha- 
dy spot  as  nearly  as  possible  similar  to  those 
where  they  used  to  meet  their  brother  Mi- 
5Hon,  and  there  lay  all  his  "i^ort/s"  or  speeches, 
with  those  of  his  descendants,  on  a  blanket 
or  clean  piece  of  bark,  and  with  great  satis- 
faction go  successively  over  the  whole.  This 
practice  (which  I  have  repeatedly  witnessed) 


continued  until  the  year  1780,  when  the  dis- 
turbances which  then  took  place  put  an  end 
to  it,  probably  for  ever. 

These  pleasing  remembrances,  these  sa- 
cred  usages  are  no  more.  "  When  we  treat 
with  the  white  people,"  do  the  Indians  now 
say,  "  we  have  not  tlie  choice  of  the  spot 
where  the  messengers  are  to  meet.  When 
we  are  called  upon  to  conclude  a  peace,  (and 
what  a  peace  ?)  the  meeting  no  longer  tikes 
place  in  the  shady  grove,  wliere  the  innocent 
little  birds  with  their  cheerful  songs,  seem  as 
if  they  wished  to  soothe  and  enliven  our 
minds,  tune  them  to  amity  and  concord,  and 
take  a  part  in  the  good  work  for  which  we 
are  met.  Neither  is  it  at  the  sacred  council 
house,  that  we  are  invited  to  assemble.  No ! 
-7-It  is  at  some  of  those  horrid  places,  sur- 
rounded with  mounds  and  ditches,  where  the 
most  destructive  of  all  weapons,  where  great 
guns  are  gaping  at  us  with  their  wide  mouths, 
as  if  ready  to  devour  us ;  and  thus  we  are 
prevented  from  speaking  our  minds  freely, 
as  brothers  ought  to  do !" 


FOR  THE  PHILADELPHIA  REGISTER. 

SATURDAY  SERMON. 

JVo.  2. 

"  The  slothful  man  saith,  there  is  a  lion  -with' 
out,  I  shall  be  slain  in  the  streets, — PRovEaBs, 
xxii.  13. 

It  appears  from  this  ancient  text,  that 
human  nature  was  in  the  days  of  Solo- 
mon the  same  that  it  is  now;  and  it  is 
probable  that  there  never  was  a  time 
when  indolence  did  not  exist,  or  when  it 
did  not  endeavour  to  conceal  itself  by 
specious  apologies. 

The  danger  to  which  the  inhabitants 
of  populous  Judea  were  exposed  from  the 
incursions  of  lions,  was  probably  entirely 
insufficient  to  cause  apprehension  in  the 
most  timorous;  but  it  is  likely  that  it 
was  as  important  as  many  of  the  reasons 
which  we  now  urge  to  ourselves,  to  ex- 
cuse a  delay  of  those  exertions  which  are 
necessary  to  our  own  improvement,  or  a 
failure  in  performing  the  duties  of  social 
life.  It  is  melancholy  that  we  should 
thus  not  only  yield  up  our*  time,  but  de- 
base and  weaken  our  reason  by  forcing 
it  to  minister  to  the  sacrifice.  We  are 
not  satisfied  with  going  wrong,  till  we 
can  silence  the  voice  that  would  point 
us  right. 

Sometimes,  however,  those  who  cannot 
reproach  themselves  with  thus  being  their 
own  enejnies,  find  a  decay  of  intellectual 
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activity.  Every  man  who  has  endeavour- 
ed to  mark  the  passing  time  by  some  ad- 
vance in  knowledge  or  wisdom,  must 
have  had  frequent  occasion  to  lament  the 
recurrence  of  listless  indolence.  There 
are  times  when  the  "  proud  resolve  and 
purpose  high"  fade  entirely  from  our 
piinds,  and  we  feel  a  temporary  death  of 
all  the  better  faculties  of  the  mind.  A 
morbid  inaction  extends  over  the  whole 
intellect,  and  the  passions  and  affections 
and  energies  of  the  soul  are  all  swallow- 
ed up  by  one  predominant  feeling — the 
hatred  of  exertion.  We  seem  to  have 
lost  our  identity,  for  we  are  not  deprived 
of  the  power  of  regulating  our  actions  by 
our  will,  but  the  will  itself  is  taken  from 
us. 

If  there  be  any  method  of  counteract- 
ing this  tendency  to  indolence,  it  ought 
to  be  received  with  gladness  by  every 
one  who  wishes  to  be  something  more 
than  those 

"  Fruges  consumere  nati," 
born  to  consume  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

To  those  in  whom  ambition  is  extinct 
and  emulation  powerless — who  wish  for 
nothing  higher  or  happier  than  the  luxu- 
ry of  inaction,  this  sermon  i^  not  ad- 
dressed, for  I  cannot  call  loud  enough  to 
break  the  slumbers  of  wilful  idleness,  or 
awaken  the  torpor  of  stupidity. 

Indolence  generally  commences  by 
procrastination.  When  we  feel  dis- 
posed to  be  industrious,  we  sometimes 
sit  down  to  consider  what  we  ought  to 
do  first.  WhilB  thus  engaged,  our  zeal 
evaporates ;  imagination  spreads  her  fairy 
figures  before  us,  and  we  follow  delight- 
ed in  their  train :  or  perhaps  our  atten- 
tion becomes  entangled  in  the  consider- 
ation of  consequences,  and  while  delibe- 
rating what  to  do,  the  time  has  passed 
in  which  we  should  have  been  in  action. 
This  first  loss  of  time  is,  however,  of  but 
little  importance  when  compared  with 
what  it  draws  after  it.  When  we  know 
what  we  ought  to  do,  we  seldovn  recover 
ourselves  immediately,  but  suffer  the 
first  relapse  to  be  an  inducement  to  a 
second :  we  know  that  part  of  the  day  is 
out  of  our  power,  and  therefore  care  less 
about  the  remainder.  These  evils  should 
teach  us  to  guard  with  the  utmost  care- 
fulness against  the  beginning  of  evil ; 
and  an  excellent  rule  for  this  purpose 
would  be,  to  commence  sometliing  imme- 
diately, whenever  we  feel  disposed  to  in- 


dustry, no  matter  how  unimportant  it 
may  be  in  itself,  and  to  employ  ourselves 
with  it  till  something  better  occur  to  us. 
We  should  thus,  not  only  employ  to  ad- 
vantage many  short  portions  of  time 
which  are  generally  lost,  but  would  pre- 
serve our  vigour  unslackened  and  our 
ardour  uneooled  for  undertakings  of 
greater  moment. 

When  we  shall  have  acted  upon  this 
rule  for  a  short  time,  the  power  of  habit 
will  guide  us  when  our  way  is  dull  and 
not  liglited  up  by  amusement,  and  will 
carry  us  forward  when  we  are  forsaken 
by  the  more  active  impulse  of  enthu- 
siasm. 

We  are  often  disposed  to  defer  our 
industry  to  another  time,  not  only  be- 
cause we  have  not  determined  what 
should  be  done,  but  from  a  fear  of  the 
difficulty  or  disagreeableness  of  what  is 
certainly  the  "  order  of  the  day."  If  we 
would  learn  from  our  own  experience, 
we  should  always  know,  that  delibera- 
tion upon  a  disagreeable  duty,  is  much 
more  painful  than  the  performance  of  it. 
Sometimes  when  we  have  commenced, 
we  feel  a  pleasure  in  proceeding,  "an 
interest  arises  in  the  matter  in  hand 
that  carries  us  pleasantly  forward,"  and 
we  find  all  our  anticipations  unfounded. 
Even  when  it  is  really  painful,  we  are 
more  than  paid  when  it  is  over  by  the 
pleasure  of  success,  and  by  the  reflection 
that  it  is  not  yet  to  be  done.  But  with- 
out all  this,  it  ought  to  be  considered 
below  the  dignity  of  a  reasonable  being, 
to  obey  no  impulse  but  that  derived  from 
the  wish  of  immediate  gratification.—- 
Though  the  present  is  on  many  accounts 
the  most  valuable  part  of  this  life,  we 
ought  not  to  suffer  its  influence  to  pre- 
ponderate so  far,  as  to  cast  darkness  and^ 
difl&culty  upon  the  future. 

YORICK. 


m^lit  3lffair^* 


SECOND  SESSION. 

SENATE. 

Feb.  24. — Mr.  Lacock,  from  the  select  com- 
mittee appointed  for  that  purpose,  made  a  re- 
port on  the  transactions  of  the  Seminole  war. 
This  report  is  in  decided  reprehension  of  the 
acts  of  the  commanding'  general. 


CONGRESS. 


Ibt 


Feb.  27. — The  bill  from  the  other  House,  to 
authorise  the  people  of  Missouri  to  form  a 
constitution,  was  agreed  to  with  the  exception 
of  the  clause  prohibiting'  slavery,  which  was 
stricken  out, 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Feb.  25. — The  eng-rossed  resolution  request- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
cause  astronomical  observations  to  be  made 
to  ascertain  the  longitude  of  the  Capitol  from 
any  known  meridian  in  Europe,  was  read  the 
third  time,  passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate. 

The  House  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  tlie  committee  of  the  whole, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States. 

The  question  on  disagreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion to  repeal  the  charter,  was  decided — Ayes 
120— Noes  30. 

The  question  on  disagreeing  to  Mr.  Trim- 
ble's resolution  to  issue  a  scire  facias,  was  de- 
cided— Ayes  116 — Noes  39. 

The  House  then  took  up  the  amendments 
reported  by  the  committee  to  the  bill  "to  en- 
force the  provisions  which  relate  to  the  right 
of  voting  for  directors,"  which  after  much 
discussion,  and  the  rejection  of  several  mo- 
tions, were  agreed  to,  and  the  question  was 
taken  on  ordering  the  bill  to  be  engr\)ssed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  decided  in  the  affir-' 
mative — Ayes  98 — Noes  38. 

Feb.  26. — The  bank  bill  was  read  the  third 
time,  passed,  and  sent  to  the  Senate! 

The  House  in  committee  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consideration  of  the  resolution 
from  the  Senate,  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as 
to  make  uniform  the  mode  of  electing  repre- 
sentatives and  electors  of  President  and  Vice 
President.  After  some  discussion,  in  which 
the  circumstance  of  the  little  time  left  of  the 
session,  appeared  to  operate,  more  than  an 
opinion  of  its  impropriety;  against  it,  the 
amendment  was  decided  to  be  laid  on  the  ta- 
ble—Ayes 79— Noes  7S. 

Feb.  27. — The  following  message,  under 
the  date  of  yesterday,  was  received  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  by  the  hands 
of  Mr.  J.  J.  Monroe. 

To  the  Senate  and  Hoitse  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  ■ 

The  treaty  of  amity,  settlement,  and  limits, 
between  the  United  States  and  his  Catholic 
Majesty,  having  been,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  ratified,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  copies  of  it  are  now 
transmitted  to  Congress.  As  the  ratification 
on  the  part  of  Spain  may  be  expected  to  take 
place  during  the  recess  of  Congress,  I  recom- 
mend to  their  consideration  the  adoption  of 
such  legislative  measures,  contingent  upon 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications,  as  may  be 
necessary  or  expedient  for  carrying  the  treaty 
into  eftect,  in  \he  interval  between  the  ses- 
sions, and  until  Congress,  at  their  next  session, 
may  see  fit  to  make  fuither  provision  on  the 
subject.  .JAMES  MONROE. 


The  message  was  read,  and  referred  to  the 
committee  on  foreign  relations,  and  permis- 
sion  given  to  the  committee  to  sit  during  the 
sittings  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Holmes,  from  that  committee,  subse- 
quently reported  a  bill,  authorising  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  to  take  possessioil 
of  East  and  West  Florida,  for  the  transporta- 
tion  thence  of  the  Spanish  autliorities,  and 
providing  for  the  temporary  government  of 
the  territory,  &c.  which  was  twice  read.   ' 


[From  the  JVdtional  Intelligencer,  Feb.  25.] 

It  is  seldom  that  we  have  had  so  accepta- 
ble an  office  to  perform,  as  that  of  announ- 
cing to  our  readers  the  unanimous  ratification 
by  the  Senate,  of  a  treaty  of  amity,  settle* 
ment,  and  limits,  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain,  as  recently  concluded  at  tfiis 
place,  by  Mr.  Secretary  Adams  and  Don  Luis 
de  Onis. 

As  the  treaty,  though  ratified  on  our  part, 
will  not  be  promulgated  officially  until  it  has 
also  been  ratified  by  the  sovereign  of  Spain, 
we  shall  state  the  principal  provisions,  as  dis- 
tinctly  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain 
them,  of  this  important  instrument. 

By  this  treaty,  we  understand  that  Florida, 
including  all  the  claims  of  Spain  to  territory 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  is  ceded  in  full  sove- 
reignty to  the  United  States. 

That  the  western  boundary,  between  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  and  that  of 
Spain,  is  adjusted  as  follows  : — Beginning 
with  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  river,  and  run- 
ning with  the  west  bank  thereof  to  the  north- 
west limit  of  the  state  of  Louisiana ;  thence 
by  a  direct  line  north  to  the  Red  river;  thence 
along  the  south  bank  of  that  river  to  the  one 
hundredth  degree  of  longitude  ;  thence  on 
that  meridian  to  the  Arkansaw ;  and  thence 
along  the  Arkansaw  to  its  source,  in  the  forty- 
second  degree  of  north  latitude  ;  and  thence 
upon  that  parallel  t^o  the  Pacific. 

A  sum,  not  exceeding  five  milhons  of  dol- 
lars, is  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States,  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  lands  in  Flo- 
rida, or  in  stock  or  money,  as  the  Congress 
may  prescribcj  to  our  own  citizens,  on  ac- 
count of  spoliations  and  other  injuries  receiv- 
ed by  them  from  the  government  of  Spain, 
or  from  the  governments  of  the  colonies  of 
Spain. 

To  liquidate  these  claims,  a  board  is  to  be 
constituted  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  of  American  citizens,  to  consist  of 
three  commissioners,  who  are  to  make  their 
repoi-t  within  three  years. 

There  is  a  mutual  renunciation  on  the  part 
of  the  two  governments  of  further  claims  on 
each  other  for  spoliations,  &,c. 

Spanish  citizens  are  to  enjoy,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Louisiana  treaty,  the  same  privi- 
leges as  American  citizens  in  the  ports  of  St. 
Augustine  and  Pensacolaj  for  the  term  of 
twelve  years. 
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These  are  the  essential  provisions  of  the 
treaty,  which  is  to  take  effect  on  the  ex- 
change of  the  ratifications,  within  six  months 
of  the  present  date. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 


LOAN   BILL. 

Feb.  26. — In  committee  of  the  whole,  the 
question  was  on  Mr.  Coulter's  motion  to  fill 
the  blank  in  the  bill  authorizing'  the  governor 
to  procure  on  loan dollars  with  one  mil- 
lion. Mr.  C.  withdrew  his  motion,  not  that 
he  had  altered  his  opinion  of  the  propriety  of 
the  amount  he  had  moved,  but  it  did  not  seem 
to  meet  the  approbation  of  a  majority  of  the 
members,  and  he  therefore  withdrew  it  to 
save  time. 

Mr.  Lehman  moved  g600,000— and  difier- 
ent  sums  were  mentioned  by  other  gentle- 
men. The  question,  however,  was  on  fiUing 
the  blank  with  the  largest  sum. 

Mr.  Lehman,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
roads  and  inland  navigation,  opened  the  dis- 
cussion. He  pointed  out  the  pohcy  of  fos- 
tering the  spirit  of  improvement,  by  grant- 
ing aid  to  the  completion  of  great  leading 
roads ;  unless  this  spirit  was  encouraged  by 
the  legislature,  internal  improvement  would 
languish,  the  competition  between  this  and 
the  neighbouring  states  of  New  York  and  Ma- 
ryland would  end,  and  the  western  people 
find  a  market  at  the  metropohs  of  one  or  the 
other  of  these  states.  He  adverted  to  the 
state  of  the  resources  of  Pennsylvania,  con- 
sisting of  bank  stock,  which,  if  put  into  the 
market,  would  produce  upwards  of  two  and 
an  half  millions  of  dollars ;  money  due  the 
state  for  unpatented  lands,  amounting  to  two 
or  three  milhons;  stock  in  turnpikes  and 
bridges,  &c.  that  would  improve  in  value  as 
the  state  was  improved:  her  resources 
amounted  to  seven  or  eight  milhons  of  dol- 
lars : — this  was  but  a  small  sum  compared 
with  these  resources ;  and  it  was  not  more 
than  sufficient  for  roads  alone,  without  taking 
into  view  the  obstructions  in  the  Ohio,  the 
Susquehannah,  and  Delaware,  and  the  all  im- 
portant object  of  connecting  the  Susquehan- 
nah and  Delaware  by  the  Union  Canal. 

The  committee  rose  without  filhng  the 
blank,  after  having  refused  Mr.  L.'s  motion, 
and  also  several  smaller  sums :  some  objec- 
tions being  made  to  the  present  form  of  the 
bill ;  particularly  that  the  appropriations  were 
not  sufficiently  explicit. 


jl^i^ceWanp. 


INDIANS. 

[The  following  feeling  and  eloquent  picture 
of  the  wretched  situation  of  the  Indians,  is 
extracted  from  Mr.  Hopkinson's  speech  on 


the  Seminole  war,  and  is  perhaps  the  finest 
passage  in  the  whole  speech,  which  yield*  in 
excellence  to  none  which  that  interesting  sub- 
ject has  drawn  forth.] 

I  may  say,  however,  that  I  presume  the 
origin  of  this  war  is  the  same  with  all  our  In- 
dian wars.  It  lies  deep  beyond  the  power  of 
eradication,  in  the  mighty  wrongs  we  have 
heaped  upon  the  miserable  nations  of  these 
lands.  I  cannot  refuse  them  my  heart-felt 
sympathy.  Reflect  upon  what  they  were  ;  and 
look  at  them  as  they  are.  Great  nations  dwin- 
dled down  into  wandering  tribes ,-  and  power- 
ful kings  degraded  to  beggarly  chiefs.  Once 
the  sole  possessors  of  immeasurable  wilds ;  it 
could  not  have  entered  into  their  imagina- 
tion, that  there  was  a  force  on  earth  to  dis.- 
turb  their  possessions,  and  overthrow  their 
power.  It  entered  not  into  their  imagina- 
tion, that  from  beyond  that  great  water, 
which  to  them  was  an  impassable  limit,  there 
would  come  a  race  of  beings  to  despoil  them 
of  their  inheritance,  and  sweep  them  from 
the  earth.  Three  hundred  years  have  rolled 
into  the  bosom  of  eternity,  since  the  white 
man  put  his  foot  on  these  silent  shores ;  and 
every  day,  every  hour,  and  every  moment, 
has  been  marked  with  some  act  of  cruelty 
and  oppression.  Imposing  on  the  credulity 
of  the  ignorance  of  the  aborigines,  and  over- 
awing their  fears  by  the  use  of  instruments 
of  death,  of  inconceivable  terror,  the  stran- 
gers gradually  established  themselves,  in- 
creasing the  work  of  destruction,  with  the  in- 
crease of  their  strength.  The  tide  of  civili- 
zation, for  so  we  call  it,  fed  from  its  inex- 
haustible sources  in  Europe,  as  well  as  by  its 
own  means  of  augmentation,  swells  rapidly 
and  presses  on  the  savage.  He  retreats  from 
forest  to  forest,  from  mountain  to  mountain, 
hoping,  at  every  remove,  he  has  left  enough 
for  his  invaders ;  and  may  enjoy  in  peace  his 
new  abode.  But  in  vain  :  it  is  only  in  the 
grave,  the  last  retreat  of  man,  that  he  will 
find  repose.  He  i-ecedes  before  the  swelling 
waters;  the  cry  of  his  complaint  becomes 
more  distant  and  feeble,  and  soon  will  be 
heard  no  rriore.  I  hear,"  sir,  of  beneficent 
plans  for  civilizing  the  Indians,  and  securing 
their  possessions  to  them.  The  great  men 
who  make  these  efforts  will  have  the  appro- 
bation of  God  and  their  own  conscience  ;  but 
this  will  be  all  their  success.  I  consider  the 
fate  of  the  Indian  as  inevitably  fixed.  He 
must  perish.  The  decree  of  extermination 
has  long  since  gone  forth ;  and  the  execution 
of  it  is  in  rapid  progress.  Avarice,  sir,  has 
counted  their  acres ;  and  power,  their  force ; 
and  avarice  and  power  march  on  together  to 
their  destruction.  You  talk  of  the  scalping 
knife ;  what  is  it  to  the  liquid  poison  you 
pour  down  the  throats  of  these  wretched  be- 
ings? You  declaim  against  the  murderous 
tomahawk;  what  is  it,  in  comparison  with 
your  arms,  your  discipline,  your  numbei'S  ? 
T  he  contest  is  in  vain ;  and  equally  vain  are 
the  efforts  of  a  handful  of  benevolent  men 
against  such  a  combination  of  force,  stimu- 
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lated  by  avarice,  and  the  temptations  of 
wealth.  When,  in  the  documents  on  your 
table,  I  see  hat,  in  this  triumphant  march  of 
general  Jackson,  he  meets,  from  time  to  time, 
(the  only  enemy  he  saw,)  groups  of  old  men 
and  women,  and  children,  gathering'  on  the 
edge  of  a  morass,  their  villages  destroyed, 
their  corn  and  provisions  carried  off,  house- 
less in  the  depth  of  winter,  looking  for  death, 
alternately,  to  famine  and  the  sword;  my 
heart  sickens  at  a  scene  so  charged  with 
wretchedness.  To  rouse  us  from  a  sympathy 
so  deep,  so  irresistible,  we  are  told  of  the 
scalping  knife  and  the  tomahawk;  of  our 
slavightered  women  and  children.  We  speak 
of  these  things,  as  if  women  and  childi-en 
were  unknown  to  the  Indians — as  if  they 
have  no  such  beings  amongst  them — no  such 
near  and  dear  relations;  as  if  they  belong 
only  to  us.  It  is  not  so.  The  poor  Indian 
mother  crouching  in  her  miserable  wigwam, 
or  resting  under  the  broad  canopy  of  hea- 
ven, presses  her  naked  infant  to  her  bosom, 
with  as  true  and  fond  emotion  as  the  fairest 
in  our  land;  and  her  heart  is  torn  with  as 
keen  anguish  if  it  perish  in  her  sight. 


[From  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser.] 
LETTER  III. 

TO  DR.  SAMUEL  L,  MITCHELL. 
On  the  Cultivation  of  Tea  in  the  United  States. 

Since  writing  my  former  letters  on 
this  subject,  a  tact  has  been  announced 
in  the  newspapers  which  confirms  my 
ideas,  and  may  greatly  facilitate  the  in- 
troduction of  tea  in  the  United  States. 
We  are  told  that  the  tea  shrubs  are  now 
cultivated  in  France,  in  open  air,  and  in 
quantity.  It  is  well  known  that  they 
were  kept  in  many  greenhouses  in  Eng- 
land, and  France,  where  they  thrived 
and  flowered;  but  they  were  deemed  too 
valuable  to  be  trusted  out  of  doors  in  win- 
ter. The  experiment  has  now  been  made, 
and  has  succeeded:  tea  will  therefore 
become,  in  a  few  years,  an  indigenous 
article  in  Europe. 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  the  tea 
shrubs  from  the  north  of  China  is  now 
removed.  We  may  get  them  from  France 
at  once  in  pots.  Let  them  be  carried  at 
first  as  far  south  as  possible  in  the  United 
States,  say  in  Georgia  or  Carolina.  The 
situation  that  will  best  suit  them  will  be, 
in  the  midland  districts,  between  the 
hills  and  the  swamps.  Ihey  may  after- 
wards be  gradually  removed  further 
north,  when  well  naturalized.  The  Agri- 


cultural Society  of  Charleston  ought  to 
be  foremost  in  trying  the  experiment. 

It  appears  that  some  writers  consider 
the  green  tree  shrub  as  an  evergreen. 
This,  however,  is  the  only  species  worth 
attending  to  at  first,  oyving  to  the  greater 
value  of  green  teas.  The  various  sorts 
may  be  prepared  by  the  usual  manipula- 
tion. The  American  soil  may  also  give 
birth  to  peculiar  sorts.  The  Chinese 
give  a  flavour  to  some  sorts  with  the 
powdered  flowers  of  Magnolia  and  Ca- 
mellia.  We  may  imitate  it  with  our 
Magnolia,  and  many  other  highly  scent- 
ed flowers,  natives  of  our  woods  or  gar- 
dens. 

C.  S.  Rafinesque,  Botanist. 
JVew  York,  Feb.  20,  1819. 


[From  the  Albany  Daily  Advertiser.] 
HARD  TIMES. 

To  the  honourable  the  Legislature. 

"  Over-trading  is  the  true  and  the 
sole  cause  of  the  pressure  for  money 
which  has  been  so  general  and  of  so 
long  continuance. 

"  Every  body  knows,  that,  at  the  close 
of  the  late  war — from  the  exhaustion  of 
foreign  products  and  manufactures,  con- 
sequent upon  the  war  and  the  long  pre- 
ceding train  of  non-importation  and  non- 
intercourse — folks  seemed  to  think  it 
would  be  next  to  impossible  to  supply 
the  demand." 

"  The  consequence  was  that  the  whole 
country  was  soon  literally  flooded  with 
every  article  of  foreign  product  and  ma- 
nufacture. Herds  of  traders  flock  down 
to  the  seaports  and  large  cities;  there 
the  merchants  are  anxious  to  sell  at  the 
existing  high  prices  produced  by  all  this 
unnatural  excitement;  this  effect  is  in- 
creased by  a  swarm  of  new  traders  who, 
commencing  without  capital,  are  obliged 
to  sell  quick  to  enable  them  to  meet 
their  engagements ;  credit  is  therefore 
given  to  any  body  who  will  buy  and 
who  brings  a  few  country  bank  notes  in 
his  hand  to  make  a  partial  payment  in 
advance  and  help  the  sellers  to  meet  the 
engagements  of  the  day;  prices  are  still 
more  blown  up  by  the  increased  activity 
of  competition  in  the  country  buyers; 
and  the  final  result  is,  an  inc^ilcidable 
amount  of  engagements.    The  business 
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of  five  years  has  been  done  in  one,  and 
consequently  the  debts  of  five  concen- 
trated in  one.  Every  merchant  knows 
the  mischief  of  a  large  amount  of  pay- 
ments meeting  together  at  one  time. 
The  effect  is  the  same  in  the  business  of 
the  whole  community. 

"How  exactly  is  this  course  of  things 
described  in  the  following  passage  from 
Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations :— [vol.  1.  p. 
305.] 

'  It  [the  complaint  of  a  scarcity  of  money] 
is  sometimes  general  through  a  whole  mer- 
cantile town  and  the  country  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. Over-trading  is  the  common  cause  of 
it.  Sober  men,  whose  projects  have  been 
disproportioned  to  their  capitals,  are  as  likely 
to  have  neither  wherewithal  to  buy  money, 
nor  credit  to  borrow  it,  as  prodigals  whose 
expense  has  been  disproportioned  to  their  re- 
venue. Before  their  projects  can  be  brought 
to  bear,  their  stock  is  gone,  and  their  credit 
with  it.  They  run  about  every  where  to  bor- 
row money,  and  every  body  tells  them  they 
have  none  to  lend.  Even  such  general  com- 
plaints of  the  scarcity  of  money  do  not  al- 
ways prove  that  the  usual  number  of  gold  and 
silver  pieces  are  not  circulating  in  the  coun- 
try,, but  that  many  people  want  those  pieces, 
who  have  nothing  to  give  for  them.  When 
the  profits  of  trade  happen  to  be  gi-eater 
than  ordinary,  over-tradmg  becomes  a  gene- 
ral error  both  among  great  and  small  dealers. 
They  do  not  always  send  more  money  abroad 
than  usual,  but  they  buy  upon  credit,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  an  unusual  quantity  of 
goods,  which  they  send  to  some  distant  mar- 
ket, in  hopes  that  the  returns  will  come  in  be- 
fore the  demand  for  payment.  The  demand 
comes  before  the  returns,  and  they  have  no- 
thing at  hand  with  which  they  can  either  pur- 
chase money,  or  give  solid  security  for  bor- 
rowing. It  is  not  any  scarcity  of  gold  and 
silver,  but  the  difficulty  which  such  people 
find  in  borrowing,  and  which  their  creditors 
find  in  getting-  payment,  that  oocasions  the 
general  complaint  of  the  scarcity  of  money.' 

"  How  evidently  also  are  the  distresses 
of  our  country  in  consequence  of  this 
course  of  things,  when  considered  in 
connection  with  the  following  charac- 
teristics inherent  in  and  inseparably  at- 
tached to  circulating  medium !  The  scar- 
city or  plenty  of  money  always  depends 
on  two  things:  1.  The  degree  of  brisk- 
ness of  trade— ^2.  The  degree  of  confi- 
dence. 

"  1.  When  trade  is  brisk,  as  the  pur- 
chases and  sales  are  numerous,  circu- 
lation must  be  proportionately  rapid. — 
The  trader  who  supplies  the  consumer, 
receives  a  sum  of  money  for  goods;  he 
immediately  pays  it  to  some  one  or  more 


of  his  creditors ;  who  again  pay  it  to  their 
creditors;  and  so  on, passing  through  in- 
numerable hands;  and  thus  a  vast  num- 
ber of  engagements  are  cancelled.  This 
very  city,  the  present  winter,  strikingly 
illustrates  the  truth  and  the  vast  magni- 
tude of  this  principle.  You  cannot  go 
into  a  store  in  the  city  but  it  shall  be 
exemplified  to  you  by  every  man's  com- 
plaint— that,  from  the  unfavourableness 
of  the  winter  to  trade,  he  gets  nothing 
from  sales  and  nothing  from  collections. 
The  principle  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  trade  in  produce  as  to  imported  ar- 
ticles. 

"  2.  Again — when  confidence  is  great, 
credit  will,  in  a  great  measure,  supply 
the  place  of  money.  But  if  credit  is 
low,  debtors  are  pressed ;  many  want  to 
borrow,  whilst  every  body  wants  .his 
money  for  hi<  own  purposes ;  few  new 
credits  are  given ;  almost  every  sale  is 
for  cash  down ;  much  of  the  circulat- 
ing medium  is  withdrawn,  whilst  a 
greater  amount  than  usual  is  really  ne- 
cessary to  transact  the  usual  amount  of 
business. 

"  Now  apply  these  principles  to  the 
state  of  things  during  the  three  years 
following  the  peace.  Overloaded  stores 
all  over  the  country;  consumers  all  sup- 
plied; ten-fold  the  ordinary  amount  of 
debts  to  pay;  no  collections  to  be  made; 
many  totally  bad  debts  from  insolvency! 
Are  not  these  facts  familiar  to  every 
member  of  your  honourable  body  ?  Need 
we  then  resort  to  "  the  agitations  in 
Spanish  America,"  "  the  conversion  of 
money  into  articles  of  luxury,"  "  the 
exportation  of  specie  to  Asia,"  or  "  the 
increase  of  banking  institutions,"  for  an 
explanation  of  the  public  distress. 

"  JUSTIZA." 


BOTANIC  GARDEN. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Pennsylvania  Botanic 
Garden,  held  pursuant  to  public  notice 
at  the  Merchant's  Coffee  House,  March 
1st,  1819,  J.  R.  Paxson  in  the  chair,  and 
T.  P.  M'Mahon,  secretary,  the  judges 
declared  the  following  gentlemen  duly 
elected  directors  fbr  the  ensuing  year, 
viz. 

Dr.  Jonas  Preston,  Isaac  C.  Jones,  R. 
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Haines,  Zac.  Collins,  Dr.  J.  Cleaver,  Jos. 
Cloud,  Simon  Gratz,  B.  Tucker,  Josh. 
Longstreth,  A.  Eckfeklt,  W.  M,  Walms- 
ley,  J.  R.  Pakson,  and  Thomas  P.  M'Ma- 
hon. 

Tlie  following  report  of  the  directors 
of  the  past  year,  Was  received,  read,  and 
ordered  to  be  published,  together  with 
the  proceedings  of  this  meeting: 

To  the  Stockholders  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Botanic  Garden. 

The  Directors  respectfully  report — 
That  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
the  past  offiqial  year,  they  appointed  a 
committee  to  ascertain  whether  and 
where  a  lot  of  ground  could  be  procured 
suitable  for  the  location  of  the  garden. 

Having  viewed  and  examined  several 
situations,  the  gentlemen  entrusted  with 
that  duty,  reported  that  in  their  opinion, 
a  site  no  more  eligible  oiFered  than  a 
section  of  land  at  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  Ridge  road  and  Francis' lane,  con- 
taining about  twelve  acres,  affording  va- 
riety of  soil  in  good  condition,  with  a 
fine  southern  aspect  and  at  a  convenient 
distance  from  the  city.  Upon  due  deli- 
beration, the  Board  resolved  to  make  the 
purchase  for  the  sum  of  ^20,000.  From 
the  funds  at  their  disposal,  they  have 
paid  §10,000,  and  are  obligated  to  dis- 
charge the  remaining  half  part  in  the  en- 
suing fourth  month  (April).  Even  at  the 
present  depressed  prices  of  real  estate, 
the  Board  believe  that  a  greater  sum 
could  be  obtained  for  the  lot  than  they 
have  given  for  it.  To  liquidate  the  re- 
maining installment,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  loan,  or  involve  -the  necessity  of 
sale.  But  it  is  on  every  account  most 
to  be  desired,  that  the  premises  should 
remain  unincumbered  with  debt,  and  be 
retained  for  the  purposes  of  the  establish- 
ment. They  therefore  trust,  that  among 
the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  there  will 
be  found  to  be  a  disposition  to  contribute 
to  the  stock  of  the  institution  so  as  to 
enable  the  Directors  to  complete  the 
purchase.  The  Directors  conceive  that 
for  this  expectation,  they  are  not  desti- 
tute of  reasonable  confidence,  since  it  is 
their  pleasure  to  witness  many  noble  in- 
stitutions in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
which  have  been  reared  and  supported 
by  the  liberality,  taste,  and  beneficence 
of  its  inhabitants,  the  existence  of  which 
gives  to  this  metropolis,  a  distinguished 


pre-eminence  and  honourable  character, 
in  its  aspect  at  home  and  from  abroad. 
The  science  of  Botany,  whether  it  be 
regarded  as  substantially  important  in 
an  J^ricultiiral  point  of  view;  higldy  es- 
sential in  Medicine;  peculiarly  interest- 
ing in  the  embellishments  which  it  af- 
fords; or  esteemed  as  a  study  which  can- 
not but  tend  to  exalt  our  admiration  of 
the  character  and  attributes  of  tlie  al- 
mighty Author  and  Governor  of  the 
WORLD,  has  claims  ujjon  the  patronage 
of  every  class  in  the  community.  To 
their  fellow  citizens,  therefore,  the  ap- 
peal is  made,  to  extend  assistance  to  an 
object  which  will  most  effectually  give 
to  that  science  "  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name,"  hitherto  denied  to  it,  in  the  sci- 
entific and  opulent  city  of  Philadelphia. 
Jonas  Preston^  President 
Attest,  Reuben  Haines,  Secretary. 
Philadelphia,  2d  mo.  25th,  1819. 


[From  the  London  News.] 
Thoughts  on  the  State  of  England. 
The  reign  of  George  HI.  consists,  with 
slight  intermissions  of  repose,  or  rather 
of  breathing  time,  of  half  a  century  of 
wars.  Two  generations  of  mankind  have 
been  staked  and  sacrificed  on  an  unprin- 
cipled contest  against  the  liberty  of  na- 
tions, as  foun<ied  upon  the  advanced  po- 
sitions of  general  knowledge,  and  ex- 
tended influence  of  intellectual  improve- 
ment. The  gross  and  barbarous  con- 
trasts, between  the  maxims  of  govern- 
ment and  the  opinions  of  the  people,  as 
regarded  more  or  less  through  the  whole 
of  Euro|>e,  cannot  be  denied  nor  dis- 
guised. We  may  cover  over  the  crater 
of  the  volcano  with  flowers — but  the 
principle  of  combustion  that  slumbers 
beneath,  proceeds  uninterruptedly  in  its 
generic  jjrocess.  War  teaches  the  art 
of  war;  the  defeat  of  to-day  carries  with 
it  the  attainment  of  to-morrow's  revenge. 
Cast  a  reflecting  eye  for  a  moment  over 
the  gigantic  colonial  power  of  Great  Bri- 
tain !  Our  dominion  in  North  America, 
and  the  West  Indies,  is  destined  hourly 
to  melt  and  merge  in  the  growing 
strength  and  influence  of  America.— 
One  generation  of  men,  in  this  England 
of  the  West,  have  attained  a  power 
which  had  never  been  consolidated  by 
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centuries  id  other  times.     At  one  pe- 
riod of  the  present  king's  reign.  North 
America  is   his  colony,  subject  to  his 
sway,  swelling  his  dominion,  pouring  its. 
riches  into  his  revenue.     This  very  co- 
lony is  now  the  example  and  argument 
of  rational  liberty  to  the  whole  world. 
South  America  is  running  the  same  fiery 
ordeal;  and   whatever  be  the   ultimate 
fate  of  Europe,  the  indestructible  prin- 
ciple of  liberty  has  raised  a  beacon  to 
the  human  race,  on  the  finest  portion  of 
the  habitable  globe.    Here  is  one  im- 
mense change  in  the  condition  of  hu- 
manity etFected   in  the  present  reign, 
and  through  the  very  means  which  were 
meant  to   extinguish  liberty  forever. — 
Look   at    our   eastern   empire ! — Who 
shall  ever   write  the   history  of  those 
bloody  wars,  carried  on  in  the  wastes 
and  wildernesses  of  that  distant  region ! 
Fifty  millions   of  human  beings  have 
there  for  years  been  hunted  as  lawful 
prey  to  their  conquerors  in  the  indis- 
criminate chase  of  death.    No !  Europe, 
humbled  in  its  fortunes,  whether  bleed- 
ing beneath  the  sword,  or  ignobly  perish- 
ing in  the   festering   rottenness   of   a 
patched  and  pyebald   peace,  might  be 
thrown  from  its  bias  by  one  faithful  re- 
cord of  the  slaughters  of  the  once  peace- 
ful  and   happy  Hindostan.    This  is  a 
story  that  may  never  be  told.     In  the 
charges  against  a  lord  Hastings,  of  for- 
mer times,    we    may  possibly   have   a 
glimpse  of  the   blasting  index  to  that 
bloody  book.    The  partial  exposition  of 
this  system  of  iniquity  may,  one  day  or 
other,  appal  our  nature  with  a  view  of 
what  the  splendour  of  nations  sometimes 
consists.    How  dearly,    alas!    do    the 
British   people    pay    for   this   vaunted 
glory  of  empire !    How   little   do  they 
know  of  the  real  merits  of  the  expen- 
diture of  that  lavish  revenue  which  is 
extracted  from  their  toil,  and  which  is 
from   time  to  time  demanded   in   the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  emergencies 
of  our,  eastern  empire!     When  we  talk 
of  our  monopolies  in  commerce,  of  silks, 
teas,  and  spices;  of  the  dependencies 
of  the  continent  of  Europe  on  this  great 
empire,  for  the  richness  of  fashion  and 
the  luxuries  of  the  tea  table — we  do,  in- 
deed. 

Draw,  with  idle  spider  strings, 

Most  pond'rous  and  substantial  things. 


Every  war  in  the  east  terminates  with 
extended  dominion  on  our  part:  and 
this  very  increasing  extent  has  been  fore- 
boded, from  the  earliest  stages  of  our 
settlement  there,  as  the  most  dangerous 
tendency  of  the  state  of  things  in  that 
quarter  of  the  world.  A  well  managed 
defence  becomes  more  and  more  im- 
practicable ;  and  we  are,  in  every  con- 
test, beating  the  natives  into  the  skill 
and  science  of  European  tactics.  Every 
battle  gives  depth,  solidity,  and  vigour, 
to  the  blackening  mass  of  deadly  re- 
venge, which  slumbers  like  a  thunder 
cloud  over  our  heads,  in  that  devoted 
country,  A  day  of  retribution  will 
come — the  English,  as  a  people,  will 
have  to  disclaim  the  cruelty  and  wick- 
edness which  was  practised  against  an 
unoffending  portion  of  the  human  race, 
by  a  tyrannical  order  of  things,  over 
which  they  had  no  efficient  control. 

Here,  if  we  take  a  view  of  the  reign 
of  George  HI.  the  superficial  politician 
may  dwell  on  the  glory  of  conquest,  and 
the  riches  of  dominion;  but  the  philoso- 
pher and  the  historian  of  other  times 
will  call  things  by  their  right  names,  and 
will  not  shrink  from  tracing  the  "  de- 
cline and  fall  of  Britain,"  to  the  absurd 
and  monstrous  thirst  of  gain,  which 
equally  lost  her  the  east  and  the  west ; 
"  the  wings,"  as  they  were  termed  by  a 
celebrated  statesman,  which  bore  her 
high  above  all  .other  nations,  to,  fame, 
riches,  and  prosperity !  Look  at  Spain. 
What  have  her  mountains  of  gold  and 
her  mines  of  diamonds  done  for  her? 
They  have  been  transformed  into  the 
very  instruments  of  her  fall.  England 
at  this  moment  comprehends  within  her- 
self the  extremes  of  magnificence  and 
misery. — liuxury  is  debasing  one  portion 
of  society ;  and  poverty  and  oppression 
the  other.  Their  influences  meet.  Their 
reaction  must  either  be  through  reform 
or  revolution.  Our  sapient  rulers  seem 
to  make  a  merit  of  holding  public  opi- 
nion in  high  contempt;  and  the  reign 
which  commenced  with  the  activity  of 
every  false  principle  of  human  policy — 
which  in  its  progress  has  desolated  all 
corners  of  the  earth — and  waged  a  cease- 
less war  against  liberty  under  every  ar- 
tifice that  can  disfigure  the  purposes  of 
men — is  now  verging  to  its  close,  under 
the  auspices  of  peace  abroad,  and  wai' 
against  public  opinion  at  home. 


FULMINATING  SILVER. 
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[From  the  American  Journal  of  Science.] 
Fulminating  Silver. 

Chemists  are  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  tremendous  energy  of  this  prepara- 
tion, to  make  any  comment  upon  its 
powers  necessary.  Unhappily,  however, 
it  is  now  made  a  subject  of  amusement ; 
it  is  prepared  for  sale  by  those  who  know 
nothing  of  it,  except  as  a  nostrum,  and 
it  is  bought  by  others  who  have  not  even 
this  degree  of  knowledge.  It  is  true  it 
is  put  up  in  small  quantities,  in  the  little 
toys  called  torpedoes,  and,  if  exploded 
one  by  one,  they  will  ordinarily  do  no 
.  harm  ;  but  as  they  fall  into  the  hands  of 
children,  we  can  never  be  secure  that 
they  will  be  discreetly  used. 

A  very  severe  accident,  from  the  un- 
expected explosion  of  this  substance,  oc- 
curred some  years  since  in  the  laboratory 
of  Yale  College.  (See  Bruce's  Journal, 
vol.  T,  p.  16S.)  And,  notwithstanding 
that  this  occurrence  was  well  known  in 
New  Haven,  the  same  accident,  only 
under  a  severer  form,  has  again  occurred 
in  that  town. 

A  man  who  had  bought  the  secret  o 
making  fulminating  silver,  had  prepared 
as  much  as  resulted  from  the  solution  of 
one  ounce  and  a  half.  Apparently,  in  a 
great  measure,  unaware  of  the  nature  of 
the  preparation,  he  had  placed  it,  unmix- 
ed with  any  thing,  on  an  earthen  plate, 
which  stood  on  a  table ;  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren being  around,  he  sat  down  to  distri- 
bute .the  powder  upon  several  papers 
which  he  had  prepared  for  the  purpose  ; 
sand  and  shot  are  mixed  with  the  pow- 
der in  the  papers  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing momentum,  and  of  producing  attri- 
tion when  the  torpedo  is  thrown,  in  or- 
der to  ensure  its  explosion.  Probably 
also  the  sand,  looking  not  very  u'llike 
the  powder,  may  be  intended  to  scieen 
it  from  view,  and  thus  to  preserve  the 
secret,  should  the  papers  be  opened.  The 
unhappy  man  no  sooner  touched  the  ful- 
minating silver  with  a  knife,  than  it  ex- 
ploded with  its  usual  violence ;  the  table 
was  split  in  two  ;  blood  issued  copiously 
from  every  part  of  his  face,  not  from 
wounds,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
fragments  hit  him,  but,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  a  competent  judge,  the  blood 
was  actually  forced  through  the  pores  of 
the  skin  by'  the  power  of  the  explosion, 


which  very  nearly  destroyed  his  eyes. 
He  suffered  immensely,  but  now,  at  the 
end  of  eight  months,  sees  partially  with 
one  eye,  but  the  otiier  is  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  destroyed. 

Should  not  the  tampering  with  sucli 
dangerous  substances  by  ignorant  people 
be  prevented  by  law  ? 

Ill  a  late  lecture  in  the  laboratory  of 
Yale  College,  some  fulminating  silver, 
on  the  point  of  a  knife,  was  in  the  act  of 
being  put  upon  a  copper-plate  connected 
with  one  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery  in  ac- 
tive operation,  the  other  pole  was  not 
touched  by  the  experimenter;  but  it 
seems  that  the  influence  which  was  com- 
municated through  the  floor  of  the  room 
was  sufficient  instantly  to  explode  the 
powder,  as  soon  as  the  knife  touched  the 
copper-plate  ;  the  knifeblade  was  broken 
in  two,  and  one  half  of  it  thrown  to  a  dis- 
tance among  the  audience. 

Recently  also,  we  are  informed,  in  one 
of  the  foreign  journals,  that  a  man  in 
England,  who  accidentally  trod  on  a 
quantity  of  fulminating  silver,  had  his 
foot  nearly  destroyed  by  the  explosion. 


[from  the  union.] 
A  severe  epigram  upon  Burke  is  attri- 
buted to  the  pen  of  the  late  lord  Ellen- 
borough.  It  was  enclosed  in  a  cover, 
and  presented  to  Burke,  as  he  was  about 
to  open  one  of  the  principal  charges 
against  Mr.  Hastings,  in  the  high  court  of 
parliament. 

Oft  have  we  wonder'd  that  on  Irish  ground. 
No  poisonous  reptile  has  e'er  yet  been  found; 
Reveal'd  the  secret  stands  of  Nature's  work — 
She  sav'd  her  venom  to  create  a  Burke ! 

This  bitter  effusion,  on  his  perusing  it, 
was  observed  to  have  a  momentary  effect 
on  the  nerves  and  Countenance  of  the 
illustrious  manager.  With  an  air  of 
blended  indignation  and  contempt  he 
tore  it  in  pieces,  and  scattered  the  frag- 
ments about  the  hall.  The  stanza,  how- 
ever,  was  impressed  on  his  memory,  and 
subsequently  repeated  by  him  to  some 
friends  with  an  air  of  jocularity. 


A  gentleman  who  has  devoted  much 

of  his  time  to  agricultural  pursuits,  has 

assured  us  that  he  has  made  frequent  ex- 

I  periments  on  his  apple  orchard,  and  he 
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has  never  known  the  experiment^  which 
we  shall  now  state,  to  fail  in  a  single  in- 
stance. His  orchard  contains  a  great  va- 
riety of  apple  trees,  some  trees  bearing 
very  sweet,  some  very  acid  fruit,  and 
others  partaking  of  both  these  properties. 
He  declares  that  in  the  vernal  season, 
when  his  trees  are  in  full  blossom,  he  has 
frequently  taken  the  farina  from  one  tree, 
for  texample,  where  the  fruit  is  very 
sweet,  and  deposited  it  on  the  flowers 
of  a  particular  branch  of  another  tree 
whose  fruit  is  extremely  acid.  The  ap- 
ples of  that  particular  branch  will,  he  as- 
sures us,  combine  these  two  properties 
for  that  season,  and  by  this  simple  pro- 
cess, he  asserts,  that  he  can  easily  pro- 
vide himself,  for  that  season,  with  ap- 
ples perfectly  to  his  taste,  which  he  con- 
siders a  much  more  expeditious  and 
equally  as  certain  a  process  as  that  of 
grafting.  We  mention  this  fact  for  the 
information  of  those  of  our  country 
friends  who  may  be  disposed  hereafter 
to  try  this  simple  experiment. 

Journal  of  the  Times. 


[From  the  Delaware  Watchman.] 
The  bill  passed  at  the  late  session  of 
the  legislature  for  regulating  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  in  this  state,  provides, 
that  there  shall  be  appointed  triennially 
by  the  General  Assembly  three  gentle- 
men of  medical  science  in  each  county 
of  the  state,  to  be  styled  examiners, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  candi- 
dates for  medical  practice,  and  report 
upon  their  competency. 


[From  the  National  Intelligencer,  March  2.] 

Launch  of  the  Columbus. 

At  a  quarter  before  twelve  o'clock  j^ester- 
day,  and  about  an  hour  later  than  was  ex- 
pected, the  noble  ship  of  the  line  Columbus 
glided  from  its  bed,  at  the  navy  yard  in  this 
city,  in  the  most  majestic  style,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  many  thousands  of  spectators,  who, 
in  despite  of  unfavourable  weather,  had  as- 
sembled to  witness  this  interesting-  scene. 
The  occasion  was  robbed  of  much  of  its  bril- 
liance by  tlie  state  of  the  weather ;  but  it  lost 
none  of  its  intrinsic  grandeur.  The  vessel 
was  greeted,  on  its  descent,  by  a  national  sa- 
lute from  tlie  avtiller}',  by  {patriotic  airs  from 
the  band  of  the  marine  corps,  and  by  the 
shouts  of  thousands  of  Columbians,  gathered 
together  from  pvery  quarter  of  the  union. 


Among  the  spectators  were  the  President, 
many  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, the  heads  of  departments,  the  princi- 
pal officers  of  the  government  resident  here, 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  strangers  and 
foreigners. 

It  is  a  very  general  impression,  that  a  more 
beautiful  launch  was  never  witnessed  in  any 
country. 

This  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  vessels 
ever  built,  and  to  confer  credit  on  the  skill 
and  attention  of  our  naval  architects.  It  will 
not  be  long  before  the  Columbus  bears  the 
national  banner  on  the  ocean,  under  the 
charge  of  some  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
naval  commanders. 

We  ai-e  pleased  that  the  name,  of  the  right- 
ful discoverer  of  the  shores  of  this  country, 
and  whose  name,  perhaps,  our  country  ought 
distinctively  to  bear,  has  been  conferred  on 
the  first  hne  of  battle  ship  built  in  this  Dis- 
trict, the  finest  vessel  ever  launched  in  the 
United  States,  and  perhaps  in  the  world. 


%imatnu  ant!  Mimct. 


A  London  paper  announces  the  fol- 
lowing books  in  the  press  : — 

Voyage  of  Discovery  to  the  Arctic 
Regions,  by  Capt,  John  Ross,  commander 
of  the  expedition ;  to  be  published  in  Ja- 
nuary. 

An  account  of  a  Voyage  in  search  of 
a  North  West  Passage,  6cc.  by  Edward 
^Sabine,  Esq.  F.R.S.;  to  be  published 
early  in  the  spring. 

Narrative  of  an  attempt  to  discover  a 
passage  over  the  North  Pole,  to  Bell- 
ring's  Straits,  by  Capt.  David  Buchan, 
commander  of  H.  M.  ships  Dorothea 
and  Trent ;  to  be  published  in  February. 


[fHOM  the  journal  of  SCIEXCE  AlfD  THE  ARTS.] 

Remains  of  a  Mammoth. 

A  'fisherman  of  Philipsbourg,  on  the 
Rhine,  lately  drew  up  in  his  net  the  foot 
and  the  omoplate  of  a  mammoth.  These 
curious  remains  were  sent  to  the  king  of 
Baden's  cabinet  of  natural  history  at 
Carlsruhe. 

'Ancient  Model  of  Measures. 

A  model  has  been  discovered  at  Pom- 
peii, which  served  to  fix  the  measures 
both  for  solids  and  fluids.    It  consists 
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of  larger  and  smaller  cylinders,  with  in- 
scriptions. There  is  an  inscription  on 
tlie  outside  of  the  stone  which  states, 
that  it  was  made  by  order  of  the  Decem- 
virs. M.  Romanelli  has  recop;nized  the 
measures,  mentioned  by  the  Roman  au- 
thors, under  the  names  of  Modius,  Se- 
mimodius,  Trimodius,  Amphora,  Con- 
gius,  Hemina,  Libra,  and  Quartarius. 
This  valuable  relic  is  deposited  in  the 
museum  at  Portici. 


Lithovasa. 

The  Oolite,  or  freestone  found  at  Bath, 
is  very  soft  and  porous,  is  easily  pene- 
trated by,  and  absorbs  a  considerable 
quantity  of,  water.  It  has  of  late  been 
formed  into  wine-coolers  and  butter-jars 
in  place  of  the  common  biscuit  ware,  and 
from  the  facility  with  which  the  water 
passes  through  it,  so  as  to  admit  of  eva- 
poration at  the  surface,  it  succeeds  very 
well.  The  most  ingenious  application 
of  this  stone  is  in  the  formation  of  circu- 
lar pyramids,  having  a  number  of  grooves 
cut  one  above  the  other  on  its  surface ; 
these  pyramids  are  soaked  in  water,  and 
a  small  hole  made  in  the  centre  filled; 
salad  seed  is  then  sprinkled  in  the 
grooves,  and  being  supplied  with  water 
from  the  stone,  vegetates,  and  in  the 
course  of  some  days  produces  a  crop  of 
salad  ready  to  be  placed  on  the  table. 
The  hole  should  be  filled  with  water 
daily,  and  when  one  ciop  is  plucked,  the 
seeds  are  brushed  out  and  another  sown. 
They  are  sold  at  448,  Strand. 

Ship  discovered  in  the  earth  in  Africa. 

A  singular  discovery  has  been  made 
in  the  south  of  Africa,  about  ten  miles 
north  of  Cape  Town.  Whilst  digging  in 
the  earth  a  piece  of  timber  was  found 
buried,  which  on  being  traced,  led  to  the 
complete  disinterment  of  a  ship,  or  other 
large  vessel  that  was  buried  some  feet 
beneath  the  surface.  The  wood  is  in  ex- 
cellent preservation,  and  appears  to  be 
cedar.  A  more  complete  account  of  this 
extraordinary  circumstance  is  shortly 
expected. 

Venus  de  Medicis. 

The  statue  which  was  made  by  Canova 
to  replace  the  original  Venus  de  Medi- 


cis in  the  gallery  at  Florence,  when  re- 
moved by  the  French  to  Paris,  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  marquis  of  Lans- 
downe.  It  is  considered  as  one  of  the 
finest  works  of  Canova,  and  equal  in 
beauty  to  the  original.  The  ancient  Ve- 
nus has  been  restored  to  Florence,  and 
is  now  in  the  Palazzo  Pitti. 


JV^w  Barometer. 

A  new  barometer  has  lately  been  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Adie,  of  Dumfries.  It  is 
described  as  being  more  portable  than 
the  common  barometer,  and  less  liable 
to  accident.  Tlie  moveable  column  is 
oil  enclosing  in  a  tube  a  portion  of  nitro- 
gen, which  changes  its  bulk  according  to 
the  density  of  the  atmosphere.  Ihis  is 
something  like  the  common  air  thermo- 
meter. 


Alkali  from  Potatoe  Stalks. 

The  attention  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
has  been  called  to  the  extraction  of  pot- 
ash from  potatoe  stalks.  Processes  for 
that  purpose  have  been  commenced,  and 
tliey  promise  to  produce  in  that  part  of 
the  British  dominions  a  most  important 
article  of  trade.  It  is  calculated  that 
350,000  acres  of  land  are  annually  culti- 
vated with  potatoes;  theSe  would  pro- 
duce 46,875  tons  of  potash,  which,  at 
£20.  per  ton,  would  amount  to  ^'937,500. 
per  annum. 


©oetrp. 


[The  following  is  from  a  MS.  Poem  about 
to  be  published  by  Mr.  Charles  Mead.] 

THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 

From  the  drear  north,  where  snowy  moun- 
tains lie. 

And  boreal  gales  breathe  forth  the  chilling 
sigh, 

To  tropic  climes,  where  tepid  breezes  blow. 

And  verdure  blooms  in  spring's  eternal  glow; 

Proud  Mississippi  rolls  his  winding  way 

From  clime  to  clime,  to  mingle  with  the  sea. 

Through  fenny  worlds,  wide  plains  and  lonely 
woods, 

The  chief  and  sov'reign  of  unnumber'd  floods.* 
Superior  regions  yonder  stream  divides. 

Than  where  descend  the  Amazonean  tides. 

In  lands  remote,  the  swelUng  torrents  rise 

From  lakes  and  pools,  beneath  the  northern 
skies; 
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Where  o'er  the  hills  and  vales,  drear  winter 

throws 
His  icy  fetters,  and  his  fleecy  snows  ; 
And  chains  the  floods,  till  spring  returning 

smiles. 
And  breathes   benignly    o'er    the    western 

wilds. 
When  warmer  gales  dissolve  the  frozen  stores. 
To  swell  the  torrents  o'er  the  southern  shores. 
Converging  streams,  from  distant  sources 

hurl'd. 
United  roll  o'er  half  the  western  world ; 
Swift  and  impetuous  flows  the  yearly  tide, 
Indignant  at  the  shores  of  either  side  ; 
Grove-crested  hills    from   their  foundations 

driv'n. 
To  lonely  vales,  and  wat'ry  plains  are  giv'n. 
The  cumb'rous  trees  the  tempest  shook  in 

vain, 
Are  headlong  drifted  to  the  swelling  main  ; 
Ocean  receives  those  products  of  the  west, 
Andfloatsthe  graceless  tributeson  his  breast.f 
Thou  chief  of  streams,  what  grand  displays 

are  thine  ! 
What   lovely   prospects    from   thy  margins 

shine ! 
In  thy  meand'ring  mazy  courses  smile. 
Ten  thousand  charms  from  ev'ry  sylvan  isle. 
Of  greater  length  than  Wolga  or  the  Nile, 
Is  yonder  river ;  and  as  rich  the  soil 
Upon  its  shores,  as  where  the  Nile  expands 
O'er  Ethiopean,  or  Egyptian  lands. 
Its  shady  banks  at  present  wild  and  rude. 
Appear  design'd  for  pensive- sohtude. 

Mead. 
*  The  grand  features  of  North  America  are 
chiefly  formed  by  its  immense  rivers ;  of 
which  the  Mississippi  appears  the  most  con- 
spicuous. From  its  great  length,  vast  and 
numerous  tributary  streams,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  important  river  on  the 
globe.  Draining  the  waters  from  a  country 
of  greater  extent  than  that  which  circum- 
scribes the  sources  of  any  other  river ;  and 
being  the  grand  outlet  for  the  surplus  pro- 
ductions of  a  portion  of  the  earth  highly  fa- 
voured with  soil  and  climate  ;  and  capable  of 
supporting  a  greater  number  of  inhabitants 
than  the  whole  population  of  Europe  ;  it  pre- 
sents an  unrivalled  channel  for  the  display  of 
future  wealth  and  commerce. 

This  majestic  river  is  often  the  subject  of 
the  traveller's  remarks  and  the  geographer's 
inquiry. — But  the  stranger,  on  first  visiting  it, 
is  somewhat  disappointed  in  finding  the  aver- 
age breadth  of  its  regular  channel  something 
less  than  nine  hundred  yards. — But  when  he 
views  it  in  the  highest  elevation  of  its  annual 
rise,  spreading  its  waters  over  its  marginal 
plains  from  Missouri  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico ; 
and  forming  a  medial  width  of  its  entire  sur- 
face of  nearly  twenty  miles ;  and  emptying 
into  the  sea  more  than  half  a  million  tons  of 
water  per  minute,  he  readily  admits  it  as  the 
chief  of  rivers.  _ 

f  No  river  in  the  world  appears  to  make 
such  encroachments  on  its  banks  as  the  Mis- 
sissippi. It  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
acres  of  ground  covered  with  trees  of  an  en- 


ormous growth  are  undermined  by  the  cui*- 
rent  and  precipitated  into  the  river.  The 
trees  are  promiscuously  strewed  along  the 
shores,  and  many  of  them  drifted  into  the 
sea.  Where  those  encroachments  are  made, 
objects  pecuharly  interesting  present  them- 
selves. In  some  places  where  the  bank  has 
fallen  in,  the  trees  of  the  largest  size  are  -left 
standing  upright,  with  their  tops  lowered  to 
the  roots  of  those  that  stand  upon  the  unmo- 
lested soil.  Others  having  sunk  forty  or  fifty 
feet  from  their  former  foundations,  rest  their 
trunks  upon  the  edge  of  the  bank.  And 
where  the  river  has  not  yet  fully  accomphsh- 
ed  its  works  of  devastation,  we  are  presented 
with  banks  partly  undermined  feebly  sup- 
porting a  heavy  burthen  of  trees ;  the  roots 
of  which,  projecting  over  the  water,  portend 
their  fall  at  no  distant  period. 

The  principal  obstructions  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi,  consist  of  immense 
rafts  of  trees  deposited  along  its  shores ;  many 
of  tliem  the  growth  of  another  climate,  half 
buried  in  the  sediment  of  the  river,  and  moul- 
dered by  the  corroding  hand  of  time,  present 
themselves  as  objects  of  considerable  anti- 
quity. The  greatest  accumulation  of  timber 
on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  is  found  on 
the  Atchafalja,  the  largest  outlet  from  the  ri- 
ver above  New  Orleai;is.  This  vast  collec- 
tion of  wood  forms  a  natural  bridge  over  the 
Atchafalya,  and  covers  its  surface  at  least  ten 
miles.  Mr.  Darby,  who  has  given  the  most 
satisfactory  topographical  and  statistical  de- 
scription of  Louisiana  of  kny  work  now  ex- 
tant, estimates  the  quantitv  of  wood  in  this 
vast  collection  to  be  286,784,000  soHd  feet,  or 
2,240,500  cords ;  and  to  this  more  than  50,000 
cords  may  be  considered  as  the  annual  aug- 
mentation. 


(^y  Editors  of  newspapers  forwarded  to 
us,  are  particulai-ly  requested  to  direct  them 
to  Littell  ^  Henry,  or  to  the  A''atlonal  Recorder. 
After  spending  much  time  and  pains  in  deli- 
berating upon  a  title,  we  at  last  chose  one 
which  so  nearly  resembles  another  published 
in  this  city  as  to  cause  frequent  mistakes  in 
their  delivery  from  the  post-oflice.  When 
this  paper  commenced,  we  sent  two  or  three 
numbers  to  those  with  whom  we  wished  to 
exchange,  and  have  continued  to  send  to  all 
who  reciprocated. 
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[from  the  hakbisburg  chronicle.] 

The  Susquehannali,  the  west  branch  and 
the  Juniata,  have  found  level  channels 
through  the  mountains  to  the  foot  of  the  Al- 
legheny mountain,  and  approach  near  to  the 
waters  emptying  into  the  Allegheny  river, 
which  waters  have  also  channels  through 
mountains,  &c.  Certain  parts  of  these  waters 
are  sufficiently  deep  and  level  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  slack  water  navigation,  and 
generally  their  banks  afford  alluvial  earth, 
easy  of  excavation  for  the  purposes  of  ca- 
jiahng.  Canals  can  be  made  by  means  of 
those  waters,  and  the  levelness  and  looseness 
of  the  soil  on  their  margin,  without  such  gi-eat 
difficulty  as  is  apprehended ;  it  is  true  there 
will  sometimes  places  be  met  with  in  which 
difficulties  will  have  to  be  encountered,  but 
they  are  not  greater  than  what  has  to  be  en- 
countered in  other  countries  in  cutting  canals 
of  equal  length ;  probably  there  would  be  no 
tunneUng,  and  but  few  places  requiring  deep 
excavations. 

Different  methods  are  proposed  for  canal- 
Ing  across  the  Allegheny  mountain.  That  of 
raising  water  by  means  of  steam  engines,  to 
fill  i-eservoirs,  I  deem  impracticable,  and  if 
practicable,  would  be  attended  with  immense 
expense.  There  are  numerous  rivulets  on  tlie 
Allegheny  mountain,  which,  when  collected 
together,  may  be  sufficient  to  fill  the  neces- 
sary reservoirs  and  supply  the  various  locks  : 
—these  rivulets  probably  could  be  collected 
,  in  different  parts  of  the  mountains ;  but  if 
not  practicable  to  canal  across  "  this  great 
ridge,"  dividing  the  eastern  and  the  western 
waters,  "  which  between  Juniata  and  Conne- 
maugh  rivers  is  a  portage  of  16  miles,  and 
the  West  branch  and  Toby's  creek  14  miles," 
this  short  distance  rail-ways  may  be  substitut- 
ed to  great  advantage.  Rail-ways  were  first 
used  in  England  for  conveying  coal,  but  were 

Vol.  L 


soon  discovered  to  be  very  advantageous  for 
other  purposes,  and  much  superiorto  common 
turnpikes,  from  the  circumstances  of  their 
admitting  of  greater  elevations,  and  their  re- 
quiring less  physical  force  to  propel  great 
weights,  their  admitting  of  the  carriage  of 
six  or  seven  tons  in  a  single  waggon,  or  on  a 
smaller  scale,  a  ton  and  upwards  with  a  sin- 
gle horse.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  heavy 
carriages  may  b6  propelled  on  rail-ways  by 
means  of  steam  engines — perhaps  more  diffi- 
culty would  be  found  in  descending  hills, 
than  in  the  ascending  them  with  such  ma- 
chines. 

A  rail-way  perhaps  would  not  be  more  ex- 
pensive than  a  turnpike  over  the  mountain, 
"  because  the  road  across  the  Laurel  Hill  in 
the  Allegheny  mountains,  cost  per  mile 
more  than  10,000  dollars."  The  public  woukl 
be  great  gainers  were  they  to  lay  out  twenty 
times  as  much  upon  a  mile  of  canal,  as  they 
lay  out  on  a  mile  of  turnpike. — "  For  in- 
stance, the  five  miles  next  to  Philadelphia 
cost  at  the  rate  of  14,517  dollars  a  mile," 
making  an  aggregate  of  §72,585  for  the  five 
miles  ;  whereas  five  miles  of  canal  could  be 
made  at  Harrisburg  for  an  equal,  if  not  a  less 
sum,  and  would  perhaps  be  sufficient  even  to 
include  the  wear  and  locks. 

The  most  difficult  place  to  canal  along  the 
Susquehannah,  on  the  most  probable  route  of 
a  grand  canal,  would  be  at  Hunter's  Falls,  for 
about  one  mile,  yet  that  one  mile  would  not 
take  more  than  ten  times  the  amount  of  one 
of  the  five  miles  of  Lancaster  turnpike  near 
to  Philadelphia — say  14,517  dollars  multiphed 
by  10  will  be  be  §145,644.  I  am  aware  that 
it  will  be  very  difficult  to  make  a  general  esti- 
mate, with  any  thing  like  certainty,  of  what 
each  perch  or  mile  of  an  extended  canal 
might  cost,  nor  is  there  any  certain  data  to 
estimate  from,  the  difficulties  being  so  much 
greater  in  some  places  than  in  others. 

It  is  allowed  that  one  horse  will  draw  in 
slack-water  more  tljan  thirty  horses  on  an  or- 
dinary turnpike  road,  and  one  man  will  tran^*^ 
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port  as  many  goods  as  three  men  and  18 
horses  generally  do  on  common  roads. 

Canals  have  been  made  useful  to  the  pur- 
poses of  irrigation,  and  so  cheap  is  carriage 
in  England  on  the  canals,  that  barges  fre- 
quently ascend  the  canals,  laden  with  sea- 
slush  or  mud  taken  ufl  at  low  water,  into  the 
country — and  by  means  of  irrigation  trunks 
it  is  spread  over  the  meadows  below. 

The  immense  advantages  that  would  result 
from  inland  navigation  would  amply  remune- 
rate for  the  expense.  It  would  put  the  re- 
mote parts  of  the  country  nearly  on  a  level 
with  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  ci- 
ties, and  much  increase  the  value  of  real  and 
personal  property.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
inland  navigation  caused  the  early  improve- 
ment of  Egypt,  and  Egypt  seems  to  be  the 
first  state  in  which  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures were  improved  to  any  considerable  de- 
gree. The  EiiSt  Indies  seem  to  have  derived 
their  extraordinary  opulence  from  inland  na- 
vigation, and  it  is  remarked  that  those  sec- 
tions of  countries,  that  are  so  situated  as  to 
be  depi-ived  of  easy  means  of  transportation, 
remain  much  in  the  rude  state  of  nature,  and 
contribute  but  little  to  the  general  wealth  of 
the  country. 

The  report  of  the  committee  that  viewed 
the  Union  Canal,  with  Mr.  Weston's  report, 
&c.  fully  estabhsh  the  practicability  of  unit- 
ing these  two  rivers,  [Susquehannah  and 
Schuylkill]  and  of  there  being  a  sufficiency  of 
water  for  the  feeders,  but  some  persons  ap- 
prehend, that  its  passing  through  a  limestone 
country  vvill  caiise  so  great  a  sinking  of  the 
water  as  not  to  leave  a  sufficiency  to  fill  the 
locks :  but  unslacked  lime  put  into  the  leak- 
ages completely  stops  the  water,  when  it  be- 
comes slacked  it  swells  and  forms  a  consoli- 
dated mass  impervious'to  water.  Lime,  in  the 
operation  of  slacking,  or  what  is  called  boil- 
ing hme,  compose  the  most  adhering  and  im- 
pervious cement  for  uniting  the  hewn  stone 
or  brick  in  the  construction  of  the  locks  for 
the  retaining  of  water.  This  canal  is  the 
most  favourably  situated  for  procuring  lime, 
brick,  and  stone,  and  the  levelness  of  the 
country  makes  it  well  adapted  for  canaling — 
its  situation  in  the  interior  of  the  state,  run- 
ning from  east  to  west,  through  a  cli.ampaign 
country,  are  all  peculiarly  favourable  circum- 
stances, and  should  there  be  a  scarcity  of  wa- 
ter in  any  part  of  the  canal  in  dry  seasons,  so 
that  the  opening  of  the  gates  would  be  at- 
tended with  the  loss  of  too  much  water,  this 
difficulty  can  be  remedied  by  cranes,  frames, 
&c.  by  means  of  which  loaded  boats  can  be 
raised  up  and  let  down  without  loss  of  water 
— "  on  Ketley  canal  in  England,  where  its  too 
scarce  for  the  locks,  the  boats  are  dragged 
up  and  let  down  on  inclined  planes;"  but 
they  could  be  raised  or  lowered  much  easier 
on  a  flat  frame,  which  frame,  with  the  boat, 
could  be  made  to  move  without  difficulty  into 
the  canal  above,  and  to  move  out  of  the  ca- 
nal as  necessity  would  require. 

Many  persons  are  alarmed  at  the  magni- 
tude of  tlie  undertaking  of  a  grand  canal. 


such  as  will  be  In  operation  shortly  in  the 
state  of  New  York — they  suppose  it  will  be 
the  work  of  ages,  in  wliich  millions  wiU  have 
to  be  expended,  and  such  was  the  opinion  of 
many  in  New  York  previous  to  the  opening 
of  the  grand  canal,  yet  that  canal  will  be  com- 
pleted in  a  shorter  time  than  was  anticipated 
by  its  undertakers,  and  for  less  money  than 
was  calculated  it  would  take  to  complete  it. 
The  income  of  a  part  of  that  canal  that  will 
shortly  be  finished  will  be  an  auxihary  fund 
towards  completing  the  residue. 

If  Pennsylvania  has  not  the  immediate 
means  of  raising  a  sum  adequate  to  the 
speedy  completion  of  so  great  an  undertak- 
ing, she  certainly  has  the  means  of  raising  a 
sufficiency  for  a  beginning.  By  commencing 
at  the  eastern  end,  and  gradually  continuing 
westward,  she  would  soon  find  a  portion  of 
her  canal  producing  a  revenue  that  would  as- 
sist in  its  progression  westward.  There  are 
several  places  in  the  Swatara  and  Quitapa- 
hilla  which  will  not  need  canaling. 

Should  the  state  only  determine  for  the 
present  to  open  the  canal  between  the  rivers 
Susquehannah  and  SchuylkiU,  it  alone  would 
be  of  immense  advantage  in  all  stages  of  the 
water,  except  in  time  of  ice,  which  continues 
rarely  more  than  the  seventh  part  of  a  year, 
and  that  in  the  time  of  threshing  out  the 
crops  of  grain.  If  this  canal  was  opened 
there  would  be  a  water  carriage  from  Phda- 
delphia  to  Harrisburg — this  would  shorten 
the  land  carriage  to  Pittsburg  one  hundred 
miles,  which  is  one  third  of  the  whole  dis- 
tance. Plaster,  salt,  and  heavy  articles  would 
be  got  into  the  interior  of  the  state  at  re- 
duced prices,  and  by  means  of  the  Susque- 
hannah and  its  tributary  stpams  they  would 
be  much  dispersed  through  the  common- 
wealth. Harrisburg  would  become  an  em- 
porium of  heavy  articles  of  foreign  produc- 
tion, from  which  all  the  neighbouring  coun- 
ties could  be  suppHed.  Franklin,  Cumber- 
land, and  part  of  York  county  would  find  it 
more  convenient,  by  means  of  the  canal,  to 
take  their  produce  to  Philadelphia  than  to 
take  it  to  Baltimore.  The  two  roads  leading 
from  Harrisburg  to  Pittsburg,  (the  southern 
and  northern  routes)  would  be  found  to  be  of 
particidar  advantage,  for  in  dry  weather, 
when  the  common  roads  are  good,  the  wag- 
goner will  prefer  the  northern  route,  on  ac- 
count of  saving  toll,  and  more  particularly  as 
the  passage  on  that  route  is  now  made  easy, 
across  the  Allegheny  mountain,  and  several 
mountains  are  avoided.  Philadelphia  would 
supply  many  articles  for  the  Pittsburg  mar- 
ket which  are  now  taken  from  Baltimore.  If 
this  canal  v.  as  completed  the  farmers  settled 
on  the  head  of  the  Connemaugh  would  be  in- 
duced to  take  their  flour  to  Philadelphia  by 
means  of  the  Juniata  river,  &c.  as  there  would 
be  water  carriage  all  the  way,  except  only 
the  crossing  of  the  Allegheny  mountain, 
which  trade  now  goes  to  Orleans — their  risk 
of  loss  would  be  less — their  returns  would  be 
quicker — and  there  would  be  less  danger  of 
their  floui-  souring  in  case   of  necessity  of 
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Storing"  it  for  a  rise  of  market,  as  flour  cannot 
be  stored  with  safety  any  length  of  time  in  a 
southern  latitude — much  flour  is  said  to  sour 
at  Orleans  before  it  can  be  sold. 

If  there  was  water  carriage  from  the  Sus- 
quehannah  to  Philadelphia,  many  articles 
which  will  not  bear  land  transportation  would 
be  removed  from  the  interior  parts  of  the 
state,  such  as  rye,  corn,  oats,  lumber,  &c, — all 
classes  would  find  a  reward  for  their  indus- 
tr}' — the  state  would  renovate  from  its  pre- 
sent languor,  and  ptit  on  an  aspect  of  general 
wealth  and  happiness,  and  the  traveller  would 
admire  its  progressing  prosperity.  The  true 
object  of  public  good  in  all  well  regulated 
commonwealths,  is  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture,  commerce  and  manufactures,  the 
extension  of  useful  arts,  and  exploring  new 
sources  of  trade,  with  the  promotion  of  sci- 
ence— these  are  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
whole  aggregate  to  which  it  is  hoped  the 
public  will  turn  their  attention.  J.  A. 


Communication^* 


To  the  Editors  of  the  Philadelphia  Register. 

Gentlemen — In  looking  over  some 
papers,  I  found  the  following  remarks, 
written  about  the  time  of  the  debates  in 
Congress  upon  the  compensation  law. 
Perhaps  as  they  are  of  a  general  nature, 
and  not  applicable  to  any  particular  time, 
they  would  not  be  mistimed  now.        S. 


Salaries  of  Public  Officers. 

A  question  that  has  caused  some  de- 
bate in  this  country,  especially  within 
the  last  year,  is,  the  proper  salary  of 
public  oftcers.  The  subject  was  well 
examined  in  the  last  Congress,  though  it, 
was  found  impracticable  at  that  time  to 
adjust  it. 

Though  it  be  difficult  to  draw  a  con- 
clusion, the  premises  upon  which  it  should 
be  founded  appear  sufficiently  evident. 
The  policy  of  our  form  of  government 
i^equires  that  a  free  competition  for  of- 
fice should  be  encouraged,  in  order  that 
merit  in  all  parts  of  society  may  have 
opportunity  of  being  seen  and  chosen  by 
the  people.  The  poorest  man  in  the 
United  States  may  be  chosen  for  the 
highest  office — and  the  only  necessary 
qualification,  that  of  being  of  a  certain 
age,  operates  alike  upon  all  ranks.  Thus 
there  is  no  direct  prohibition  to  any.  one. 
In  pursuance  of  the  plan  of  this  grand 
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feature  of  the  constitution,  xve  should  en- 
deavour  as  far  as  possible  to  remove  all 
obstacles  that  may  operate  in  an  indirect 
manner  to  diminish  the  number  of  candi- 
dates. Mr.  Randolph  asserted  his  wil- 
lingness to  serve  his  country  without  any 
pecuniary  recompense,  and  many  have 
thought  that  no  salary  should  be  given 
for  any  public  office,  but  that  patriotism 
or  the  honour  of  the  office,  should  be  tlie 
only  leeward.  This  would  be  at  once  to 
limit  the  choice  to  a  very  inconsiderable 
number — to  those  who  are  sufficiently 
rich  to  live  upon  their  income.  What  a 
small  proportion  would  this  class  bear 
to  the  whole!  Considering  the  question 
in  this  light,  Mr.  Randolph  was  wrong 
in  expressing  his  willingness  to  reject 
the  salary.  He  must  have  known  the 
impracticability  of  the  measure.  Could 
it  have  been  a  mere  parade  of  his  disin- 
terestedness? Or  was  it  merely  a  want 
of  thought?  FoF  one  would  suppose  that 
if  he  had  thought,  he  would  have  been 
careful  to  avoid  making  a  public  offer, 
in  which  his  associates  could  not  join. 

That  there  should  be  a  salary  seems 
evident  from  the  reasons  above  mention- 
ed. The  next  consideration  is — what 
ought  to  be  its  amount?  It  should  be 
sufficient  to  support  a  man  and  his  fa- 
mily, and  no  more  ;  for  it  would  be  im- 
proper and  injurious  to  have  it  consider- 
ed as  a  way  to  get  rich.  The  great  trust 
and  power  that  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
the  public  servants,  makes  it  essential  to 
exclude,  as  far  as  possible,  all  motives  of 
this  kind — they  are  apt  to  become  too 
powerful.  As  the  higher  offices  will  ge- 
nerally be  filled  from  the  more  wealthy 
classes  of  society  (for  reasons  sufficient- 
ly obvious)  the  salary  should  be  such  as 
that  the  officer  may  not  be  under  the 
necessity  of  foregoing  the  enjoyment  of 
any  of  the  comforts  to  which  he  has  been 
accustomed.  His  mind  should  be  free 
from  all  the  pecuniary  embarrassments 
of  life,  and  at  leisure  to  be  devoted  to 
the  service  of  his  country. 

It  appears  then,  that  in  order  to  esti- 
mate the  salary  that  should'  be  given  to 
offices  of  honour,  such  as  members  of 
Congress,  the  heads  of  departments,  &c. 
we  should  ascertain  the  probable  expen- 
diture of  the  class  that  will  usually  fill 
those  offices,  and  consider  whether  the 
office  will  entail  on  them  a  necessity  for 
greater  expense.  We  should  then  enable 
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them  to  live  comfortably,  without  encou- 
raging luxury  or  extravagance.  The  re- 
putation of  the  office  and  feelings  of  pa- 
triotism, will  make  public  employment 
eagerly  sought,  even  though  the  salary 
should  be  rather  less  than  I  have  stated 
it  should  be.  One  of  the  causes  why 
riches  are  so  much  desired,  is  that  they 
are  the  means  of  procuring  us  the  es- 
teem of  our  companions,  and  place  in  our 
power  the  enjoyment  of  the  best  socie- 
ty. The  reputation  of  high  office  con- 
duces to  the  same  end  in  a  more  agree- 
able manner. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  my  opinion,  that 
it  is  better  to  give  too  little  than  to 
grant  too  much.  A  spirit  of  economy 
should  be  rigorously  preserved ;  not  that 
timid  parsimony,  that  in  the  dread  of 
parting  with  treasure  renders  us  unable 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  any  thing  else 
— but  that  feeling  of  the  propriety  of 
making  the  burdens  on  the  people  for 
the  support  of  government  as  light  as 
possible — ^and  of  devoting  the  public  re- 
venue, to  purposes  of  public  improve- 
ment— that  ought  to  be  a  prominent  one 
in  the  mind  of  every  man  in  a  public 
station. 

Sept.  23,  1817. 


The  abovementioned  deaths  were  caused  bir 
the  following  diseases  and  casualties,  viz. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DEATHS, 

(with  the  diseases  and  ages) 

l7i  the  City  and  Liberties  of  Philadelphia,  from 
the  1st  Jan.  1818  to  the  1st  Jan.  1819. 


Deaths 

i 

~j 

in  each 

Jlfnnth 

"§ 

"^ 

CJ 

^ 

Jan. 

163 

72 

235 

Feb. 

150 

61 

211 

March 

151 

89 

249 

April 

161 

75 

236 

May 

138 

661  2041 1 

June 

149 

71 

220 

July 

143 

178 

321 

Aug. 

137 

175 

312 

Sept. 

105 

118 

223 

Oct. 

95 

74 

169 

Nov. 

139 

59 

1981 

Dec. 

120 

76 

196 

Totals 

1651 

1114 

2765 

AGES. 


Under  1  year 

From   1  to     2 

2  to     5 

5  to  10 

10  to  15 

15  to  20 

20  to  30 

30  to  40 

40  to  50 

50  to  60 

60  to  70 

70  to  80 

80  to  90 

90  tolOO 

100  tollO 


628 

214 

118 

68 

35 

59 

370 

416 

316 

187 

138 

90 

67 

24 

5 


Aphths 

5 

Brought  over     1889 

Asthma 

8 

Gangrene 

-21 

Abscess 

11 

Gout 

5 

Atrophy 

46 

Hives 

48 

Apoplexy 

40 

Hooping  cough 

6 

Angina  pectoris 

9 

H2emorrhage 

6 

Aneurism 

3 

Hernia 

4 

Burns 

13 

Insanity 

41 

Cholera  morbus 

202 

Jaundice 

4 

Catarrh 

16 

Inflammation  of ") 
the  Brain        5 

22 

Consumption  of  ; 

the  lungs         ' ] 

396 

Lungs 

49 

Convulsions 

141 

Stomach 

32 

Chorea 

2 

Bowels 

44 

Casualties 

31 

Liver 

21 

Cancer 

4 

Bladder 

2 

Caries 

3 

Locked  Jaw 

3 

Cholic 

7 

Old  Age 

65 

Debility 

89 

Pleurisy 

25 

Dyspepsia 

.  3 

Palsy 

37 

Dysentery 

31 

Rheumatism 

10 

Dropsy 

99 

Rickets 

2 

in  the  head 

67 

Syphilis 

12 

in  the  breast 

5 

Suffocation 

4 

Decay 

38 

Scrofula 

18 

Diarrhoea 

49 

Still  born 

156 

Drowned 

39 

Sudden 

29 

Drunkenness 

10 

Sore  throat 

17 

Drinking  cold  water   9 

Spina  bifida 

2 

Diabetes 

1 

Suicide 

1 

Epilepsy 

9 

Small  Pox  (natural)    8 

Erysipelas 

6 

Schirrousof  the^ 

^ 

Fever 

59 

Stomach          5 

" 

Typhus 

311 

Spasm  in  the  7 
Stomach      5 

„ 

Puerperal 

16 

o 

Remittent 

55 

Stone 

2 

Bilious 

34 

Tabes 

11 

Nervous 

11 

Teething 

17 

Inflammatory 

3 

Ulcers 

7 

Intermittent 

i 

Worms 

8 

Hectic 

2 

Unknown 

132 

Scarlet 

1 

Total 

2765 

Carried  over 

1889) 

Of  the  above,  there  were — 

Males  of  20  years 

and  upwards           925 

Ditto,  under  20  years 

512 

Total    2765 


.1437 


754 
441 


Females  of  20  years  and  upwards 
Ditto,  under  20  years 

1195 

Children,  principally  under  one  '>  j„j 

year,  whose  sex  is  unknown  y  ** 

Total    276S 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Health, 

JOSEPH  PRYOR,  Clerk. 

Health  Office,  February  o,  1819. 

(^  The  city  and  liberties  of  Philadelphia 
a:e  supposed  to  contain  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  inhabitants. 
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LONDON  BILL  OP  MORTALITY. 

vi  general  Bill  of  all  the  Christenings  and  Bu- 
rials from  Dec.  16, 1817,  to  Dec.  15,  1818. 

-  Christened  in  the  97  parishes  within  the 
walls,  1048;  buried,  1204. 

Christened  in  the  17  parishes  without  the 
walls,  5317;  buried,  4078. 

Christened  in  the  23  out  parishes  of  Mid- 
dlesex and  Surrey,  13,410 ;  buried,  10,099. 

Christened  in  the  10  parishes  in  the  city 
and  liberties  of  Westminstei',  4,458 ;  buried 
4324. 

Christened— Males,  12, 530;  females,  11,703. 
In  all  24,233. 

Buried— Males,  9,883 ;  females,  9,822.  In 
all  19,705. 


Value  of  Foreign  Coins,  in  the  Money 
of  the  United  States. 

Dls.  Cts.  M. 
Sixteenth  of  a  Dollar 
Half  a  Pistareen 
Real  Plate  of  Spain 
An  English  Sixpence    - 
Eighth  of  a  Dollar    - 
The  Livre  Turnois  of  France 
The  Franc  of  France 
A  Pistareen 
An  English  ShilHng 
Quarter  of  a  Dollar 
The  Mark  Banco  of  Hamburg 
The  Florin  or  Guilder  of  the  > 

United  Netherlands  $ 

A  Half  Dollar 
The  Rupee  of  Bengal 
I'he  Rix  Dollar  of  Denmark 
The  Rix  Dollar  of  Sweden 
A  Spanish  Dollar 
The  Ruble  of  Russia 
Crowns  of  England  &  France 
The  Millrea  of  Portugal 
The  Tale  of  China    - 
The  Pagoda  of  India    - 
A  French  Pistole 
A  Spanish  Pistole 
The  Pound  of  Ireland 
The  pound  Sterling  of  Great ; 

Britain  ^ 

A  French  Guinea 
An  English  Guinea 
A  Moidore  ... 

Half  Johannas 
A  Doubloon 
A  Johannas         ... 


0 

06 

2  1-2 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0' 

11 

1 

0 

12 

5 

0 

18 

5 

0 

18 

73-10 

0 

20 

0 

0 

22 

2 

0 

25 

0 

0 

33 

3 

0 

40 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

50 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

11 

0 

24 

0 

48 

0 

84 

0 

66 

7 

77 

3 

10 

0 

^ 

44 

0 

4 

60 

6 

4 

66 

7 

6 

00 

8 

8 

00 

0 

14 

93 

3 

16 

00 

0 

l^clu^. 


[From  London  and  Liverpool  Papers.] 
In  speaking  of  the  message  of  the  Pre- 
side'nt  of  the  United  States,  the  editor 
of  the  London  Courier  remarks — "Tlie 
message  exhibits  a  flattering  view  of  the 
internal  prosperity  of  the  United  States. 


But  we  greatly  doubt  whether  the  theory 
of  Mr.  Monroe  upon  the  national  advan- 
tages that  will  grow  out  of  the  extension 
of  the  union,  by  the  progressive  admis- 
sion of  new  states,  is  one  that  experience 
warrants,  or  that  events  will  confirm.  It 
may,  we  think,  be  more  naturally  antici- 
pated, that  in  proportion  as  the  locally 
independent  states  multiply,  in  that  pro- 
portion will  the  general  government  be 
enfeebled;  till  at  last,  the  transition  from 
nominal  subjection  to  declared  emanci- 
pation, will  be  accomplished  without  any 
struggle  or  convulsion.  One  division 
seems  marked  out  by  tlie  hand  of  nature, 
that  of  the  eastern  and  western  states  ; 
while  another,  of  north  and  south,  is  pre- 
paring by  the  operation  of  moral  and  po- 
litical causes.  At  any  rate,  he  would  be 
a  very  bold  disputant,  who  should  main- 
tain, that  when  North  America  is  peo- 
pled and  cultivated  only  to  one  fourth  of 
its  capability,  it  will  remain  a  federative 
union,  under  one  general  government" 

London,  Feb.  27,  1819. 
The  metropolis  was  on  Tuesday  en- 
veloped in  a  fog,  the  most  dense  that  has 
been  witnessed  for  several  years.  The 
darkness  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  was 
not  so  very  great  as  to  be  attended  with 
extraordinary  inconvenience;  but  it  gra- 
dually increased,  and  about  four  o'clock 
it  became  impossible  to  discern  an  ob- 
ject at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces.  The 
carriages  and  wagons  moving  along  the 
streets  were  not  discernable  from  the 
flag-ways,  and  the  passengers  on  the  lat- 
ter derived  very  little  aid  from  the  lights 
in  the  windows,  or  in  the  lamps,  as  most 
of  the  shops,  from  fear  of  accidents,  were 
shut,  and  several  of  the  latter  were  ex- 
tinguished by  the  fog;  even  those  which 
did  burn  afforded  but  a  very  feeble 
twinkling  light,  not  visible  until  a  near 
approach.  The  coachmen  alighted  from 
their  boxes  to  lead  the  horses,  and  the 
link-boys  were  in  great  numbers  to  offer 
their  assistance;  but  with  every  possible 
care  and  precaution  the  passengers  both 
on  foot  and  in  carriages,  seldom  suc- 
ceeded in  making  their  way  without  mis- 
takes, and  horses  and  carriages  frequent- 
ly deviated  from  the  street  to  the  flag- 
ways,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  the  pas- 
sengers. The  noises  made  by  the  peo- 
ple in  the  streets,  were  fiightful;  some 
shrieking  from  terror  when  surprised  by 
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the  sudden  approach  of  a  horse  or  a  car- 
riage, and  others  calling  out  to  their  fel- 
low travellers  to  warn  them  of  danger, 
or  anxiously  inquiring  their  way.  In 
many  cases  the  company  deserted  their 
carriages,  wiiich  remained  stationary,  the 
coachmen  'ot  knowina;  where  they  were. 
Various  sums,  from  half  a  crown  to  ten. 
shillings,  were  obtained  by  link-boys  for 
conducting  a  carriage  through  a  single 
street.  In  the  theatres,  the  actors  on 
the  stage  were  scarcely  visible  to  the  au- 
dience; and  even  private  houses,  though 
closed  and  well  furnished  with  fires  were 
filled  and  darkened  by  this  unwelcome 
visiter. 

In  the  will  of  the  late  lamented  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  just  published,  we  re- 
mark a  codicil,  dated  Oct.  9,  1818,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  extract.  From 
this  it  is  evident  that  he  anticipated  the 
dreadful  calamity  which  led  to  terminate 
his  valuable  existence. 

"  I  am  at  the  present  moment  of  per- ' 
fectly  sound  mind,  and  in  full  possession 
of  all  my  faculties;  but  I  am  labouring 
under  a  most  severe  affliction,  and  I  can- 
not but  recollect  that  insanity  is  amongst 
the  evils  which  mental  afflictions  some- 
times produce,  without  observing  to  my- 
self that  that  unhappy  lot  may  possibly, 
at  some  time,  be  mine.  If  I  ever  should 
become  insane,  (which  God  forbid,)  it  is 
my  earnest  desire  that  while  I  continue 
in  that  state,  the  followins;  bounties  may 
be  paid  to  different  relations  out  of  my 
income,  during  my  life,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  expenditure  which 
I  certainly  should  have  made,  if  I  had 
continued  capable  of  managing  my  own 
affairs:  To  my  brother  ^150  a  year,  and 
to  Illy  nephew,  Peter  Roget,  ^150  a  year; 
to  my  nephew,  Cuthbert  Romilly,  ^100 
a  year;  to  my  nieces,  Caroline  and  Mar- 
garet Romilly,  =g30  a  year  a  piece.  All 
these  payments.  I  desire  may  be  made 
during  the  joint  lives  of  myself  and  the 
several  annuitants  respectively." 

Sir  Samuel,  in  the  body  of  the  will, 
states  that  it  is  his  earnest  and  anxious 
wish,  that  none  of  his  sons  should  be 
educated  at  any  public  school;  by  which 
he  means  such  schools  as  Eton,  West- 
minster, Winchester  anc^  Harrow. 

The  Manchester  Herald  states  a  new 
Sunday  School,  erected  at  an  expense  of 


^24,000,  for  the  purpose  of  accommo' 
dating  2500  children,  has  been  opened  in 
Oldham  road,  for  the  children  in  St.  Cle- 
ment's and  St.  Luke's  districts. — 832 
boys  and  1048  girls  moved  in  procession 
from  the  old  to  the  new  school. 

A  new  dramatic  romance,  by  Mr.  Ste« 
phen  Kemble,  has  been  brought  forward 
at  Dfury-lane  theatre.  It  is  taken  from 
Walter  Scott's  poem  of  Marmion,  and 
entitled  "  Flodden  Field." 

A  new  comedy,  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Kenny,  entitled  "  A  word  for  the  La- 
dies," has  been  brought  forward  at  Covent 
Garden  theatre. 

A  sepulchral  monument  to  the  memo- 
ry of  Hannibal  has  been  discovered  at 
Malta. 

A  London  paper  says,  the  town  of  Al- 
tringham  was  disgraced  last  week  by  a 
relic  of  barbarism.  One  William  Yar- 
wood,  after  expending  tenpence  in  the 
purchase  of  a  new  halter,  tied  it  round 
the  neck  of  his  wife,  and  led  her  into  the 
market  place,  where,  after  showing  her, 
and  expatiating  on  her  good  qualities,  he 
sold  her  for  one  penny! 


^utJlic  ^ffair^\ 


TifteeYvtVv  Congress. 


SECOND  SESSION. 


SENATE. 


March  2. — The  bill  providing"  for  a  state 
government  in  the  Missouri  territory,  and 
the  admission  tliereof  into  the  union,  was  re- 
ceived from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
with  a  message  that  the  House  disagreed  to 
that  amendment  of  the  Senate  thereto,  which 
struck  out  the  prohibitory  clause  concerning 
the  toleration  of  slavery  in  said  state  ;  where- 
upon, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Tait,  the  Senate  resolved? 
to  adhere  to  their  said  amendment. 

The  amendment  of  the  other  House  to  the 
bill  regulating  the  currency  of  certain  foreign 
coins  in  the  United  States  was  taken  up  and 
concurred  in. 

The  bill,  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  addition  to  the  acts  prohibiting  the 
slave  trade,  was  twice  read  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  referred  to  the  select  commit- 
tee appointed  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Eaton,  from  the  said  committee,  sub- 
sequently reported  the  said  bill  with    an 
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amendment ;  [proposing  to  strike  out  the  6th 
section  thereof,  inserted  in  the  otlier  House, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Pindall,  to  make  the  of- 
fence of  smuggling  slaves  from  Africa  punish- 
able with  death.] 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
bill  was  read  a  third  time,  passed,  and  sent 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  for  concur- 
rence in  the  amendment. 

The  bill  from  ;hf  other  House,  authorising 
the  occupation  of  Florida,  was  twice  I'ead, 
and  referred  to  the  committee  of  foreign  re- 
lations ;  from  which  committee,  subsequently 
Mr.  Macon  reported  the  said  bill  with  some 
amendments,  which  were  ordered  to  be  eiv 
grossed,  and  with  the  bill  were  read  the 
third  time,  passed,  and  returned  to  the 
House  for  concurrence. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

March  1. — The  house  then,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Holmes,  resolved  itself  into  a  committee 
of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  to 
which  was  referred  the  bill  authorising  the 
President  of  the'  United  States  to  take  pos^ 
session,  under  the  treaty  with  Spain,  of  East 
and  West  Florida,  and  providing  for  the  tem- 
porary government  of  the  territory. 

Mr.  Holmes  moved  to  amend  the  bill,  by  in- 
serting a  provision  to  authorise  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  for  the  adjustment  of 
the  claims  and  of  the  western  boundary,  in 
pursuance  of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty, 
and  providing  the  sum  of dollars  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  said  commission. 

Mr.  H.  in  proposing  this  amendment,  re- 
marked, that  it  was  made  rather  in  pursuance 
of  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  executive  de- 
partments (the  secretary  of  state)  by  whom  it 
was  considered  necessary,  than  because  it  had 
been  deemed  essential  by  the  committee.  It 
remained  for  the  House  to  decide  whether  it 
was  now  proper  or  not. 

Mr.  Poindexter  thought  thatCongress  would 
act  more  understanding^  on  this  subject,  if  it 
waited  for  the  ratificationof  the  treaty.  It  was 
not  now  known  what  the  duties  of  those  com- 
missioners would  be ;  how  extensive,  what 
amount  of  spoliations  they  would  have  to  ad- 
just, &c.  The  bill  constituting  the  commis- 
sioners ought  to  point  out  the  place  of  their 
sitting,  what  kind  of  evidence  they  should  re- 
ceive, &c.  See.  All  these  points  could  be  bet- 
ter settled  and  provided  for  after  the  treaty 
was  ratified — until  then,  the  provision  would 
be  premature. 

Mr.  Hopkinson  replied,  in  substance,  that 
there  was  httle  doubt  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  ;  and  that  by  authorising  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  now,  much  time  would 
be  saved;  that  many  of  the  sufferers  from 
these  spohations  looked  to  this  settlement  for 
reUef  from  their  distress ;  that  as  the  treaty 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  ratified  by  July, 
five  or  six  months  of  delay  would  be  avoided; 
that,  supposing  the  government  should  allow 
the  sufferers  interest  on  their  claims,  a  prompt 
settlement  would  be  an  important  saving  to 


the  government;  that  the  proceedings  on  the 
Louisiana  convention  were  similar  to  what  was 
now  proposed  ;  and  finally,  that  as  some  good 
might  result  from  the  amendment,  and  no  in- 
convenience whatever,  it  had  better  be  adopt- 
ed. 

After  some  further  observations  from  Mr. 
CKay,  Mr  Holmes,  Mr.  Poindexter,  and  Mr. 
.Johnson  of  V"a.,  the  question  was  then  taken 
on  the  projjosed  amendment,  and  decided  in 
the  negative  without  a  division  ;  and  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and  was  subse- 
quently read  a  third  tune,  passed,  and  sent  to 
the  Senate  for  concurrence. 

The  engrossed  bill  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Connecticut  Asylum  for  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  (granting  to  it  a  donation  of 
six  sections  of  public  lands)  was  passed  and 
sent  to  tlie  senate. 

THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 

The  House,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Middleton, 
went  into  committee  of  the  whole,  Mr.  Pit- 
kin in  the  chair,  on  the  bill  in  addition  to  the 
acts  prohibiling  the  slave  trade. 

Mr.  Middleton  took  a  succinct  view  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  the  evils  it  was  intend- 
ed to  remedy,  the  necessity  for  its  enactment, 
&c. 

Much  debate  arose  on  different  features  of 
this  bill,  as  they  came  under  consideration. 
The  third  and  fourth  sections  which  provide 
boimties  fir  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  pub- 
lic vessels  which  shall  capture  slaves  import- 
ing into  the  United  States,  and  to  the  inform- 
ers who  lead  to  the  conviction  of  smugglers 
of  slaves  into  the  Union,  were  warmly  op- 
posed by  Mr.  Strother  f  )r  various  reasons  of 
expediency,  and  not  from  an  unwillingness  to 
destroy  the  traffic  and  kidnapping,  &.c.  of 
slaves.  Mr.  H.  Nelson  opposed  these  sections, 
because  the  penalties  were  not  Jieavy  enough 
for  the  offence,  which  he  thought  ought  to  be 
punished  with  death. 

Mr.  Mercer  supported  the  bill  throughout, 
explaining  and  defending  its  provisions  against 
aU  objections. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  Mr.  Butler, 
of  Louisiana,  proposed  the  following  as  an 
additional  section,  which  he  prefaced  by  a 
few  remarks,  to, show  that  the  clause  he  of- 
fered was  called  for  by  a  due  regard  for  the 
interests  of  the  state  which  he  represented. 
The  amendment  was  in  the  following  words, 
and  was  agreed  to  without  opposition,  viz. 

«  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  comman- 
der of  any  armed  vessel  of  the  United  States, 
whenever  he  shall  make  any  capture  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  bring  the  vessel 
and  her  cargo  for  adjudication  into  some  of 
the  ports  of  the  state  or  territory  to  which 
such  vessel  so  captured  shall  belong,  if  he 
can  ascertain  the  same,  if  not,  then  to  be 
sent  into  any  convenient  port  of  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  Pindall,  after  some  prefatory  remarks, 
offered  the  following,  as  an  additional  sec- 
tion, which  was  agreed  to,  viz. 

"  That  every  person  who  shall  import  into 
i  the  United  States,  or  knowingly  aid  or  abet 
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the  importation  into  the  United  States,  of  any 
African  neg-j-o,  or  other  person,  with  intent 
to  sell  or  use  such  negro  or  other  person,  so 
to  be  imported  as  a  slave,  or  shall  purchase 
any  such  slave,  knowing  him  or  her  to  be 
thus  imported,  shall,,  on  conviction  thereof, 
in  any  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  be 
punished  by  death." 

After  unsuccessful  attempts  of  Mr.  Strother 
to  strike  out  the  third  and  fourth  sections, 
the  committee  rose  and  reported  the  amend- 
ments to  the  House,  which  were  concurred 
in  ;  and  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading. 

March  2. — The  House  took  up  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  authorising 
the  formation  of  a  state  government  for  the 
territory  of  Missouri,  and  concurred  in  all  of 
them,  except  that  which  struck  out  the  pro- 
hibitory clause  concerning  the  admission  and 
toleration  of  slavery. 

The  question  on  concurring  with  the  Se- 
nate in  striking  out  the  said  clause,  was  de- 
cided in  the  negative,  ayes  76,  noes  78. 

The  bill  was  returned  to  the  Senate,  who 
sent  a  message,  declaring  they  adhered  to 
their  amendment,  when  a-  motion  was  made 
that  the  House  adhere  to  tlieir  disagreement, 
which  brought  on  a  renewal  of  the  debate  on 
the  subject,  and  was  finally  decided,  ayes  78, 
iioes  66.  * 

The  adherence  of  the  two  Houses  to  their 
respective  opinions  precluding  further  pro- 
positions, the  bill  was  lost, 


\From  the  J^Tational  Litelligencer,  March  4.] 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  ad- 
journed last  evening,  beyond  which  their 
constitutional  term  of  service  did  not  permit 
them  to  extend  the  session.  The  hst  of  the 
laws  passed  at  the  present  session,  which  we 
shall  publish,  will  shew  what  has  been  done. 
For  the  present,  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  stating  some  of  the  most  prominent  pro- 
ceedings. 

First  in  importance,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  bill  which  had  passed  the  Senate, 
changing  the  mode  of  disposing  of  the  pub- 
lic lands,  did  not  pass.  It  was  debated  a  short 
time  yesterday  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, put  aside  by  an  accidental  interruption 
of  the  proceedings  on  it,  and  not  resumed. — 
Enough,  however,  transpired,  to  shew  that 
somewhere  about  two-thirds  of  the  House 
were  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  the  bill, 
and  that  it  would  have  passed  had  time  been 
allowed  for  a  proper  discussion  of  it,  which 
was  vehemently  denied,  and  with  some  rea- 
son too,  by  the  opponents  of  the  bill.  Indeed, 
too  many  propositions  of  real  importance 
have,  for  the  same  reason,  slept  out  their 
existence. 

The  bill  authorising  the  establishment  of  a 
provisional  government  for  Florida,  in  the 
event  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  ces- 
sion by  Spain,  has  become  a  law, 


The  bill  fixing  the  day,  (the  second  Mon- 
day in  November,)  for  the  meeting  of  the 
next  Congress,  which  had  passed  the  Se- 
nate, failed  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
being  indefinitely  postponed,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Barbour. 

The  bill  concerning  invalid  pensioners,  and 
the  bill  estabhshing  additional  post  routes, 
have  become  laws. 

The  act  to  amend  the  act  incorporating  the 
subscribers  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
has  become  a  law. 

The  bill  in  addition  to  the  acts  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  U.  States, 
was  not,  as  we  had  supposed,  lost,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  disagreement  between  the  two 
Houses  respecting  the  amendments.  It  has 
become  a  law,  and  is  perhaps  the  most'  in,- 
terestmg  to  the  national  character  of  any  act 
passed  during  the  present  session. 

That  act  authorizes  the  President  to  direct 
the  armed  vessels  of  the  United  States  to  in- 
tercept, on  the  coast  of  Africa  or  elsewhere, 
any  vessels  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  and 
bring  them  into  the  United  States.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  allowance  of  twenty -five  dollars 
for  every  slave  brought  into  the  United  States 
under  circumstances  justifying  the  belief  of 
an  intention  to  introduce  them  illegally  into 
the  United  States ;  and  of  fifty  dollars  for 
each  slave  discovered  to  have  been  iUegally 
introduced  into  the  United  States.  The 
slaves,  when  thus  captured  on  the  ocean,  or 
discovered  in  our  country,  to  be  held  in  trust 
by  the  United  States,  until  they  can  be  trans- 
ported back  to  Africa,  &c. 


IMPORTANT  ACTS  OF  CONGRESS. 

Piracy. 
The  President  is  authorised  and  requested 
to  employ  the  public  vessels  in  protecting  the 
merchant  vessels  of  the  United  States  from 
piratical  aggressions :  to  instruct  the  com- 
manders of  the  public  vessels  to  seize  and 
send  into  any  port  of  the  United  States  any 
armed  vessel,  or  any  vessel  of  which  tlie  crew- 
shall  be  armed  and  which  shall  have  attempt- 
ed or  committed  any  piratical  aggression, 
search,  restraint,  depredation  or  seizure  upon 
any  vessel  of  the  United  States,  or  upon  any 
other  vessels ;  and  to  retake  any  vessel  of  the 
United  States  or  its  citizens,  which  may  have 
been  unlawfully  captured  upon  the  high  seas. 
The  commander  and  crew  of  any  merchant 
vessel  of  the  United  States,  owned  wholly  or 
in  part  by  a  citizen  thereof,  may  oppose  and  de- 
fend against  any  aggression,  search,  &c.  which 
shall  be  attempted  upon  said  vessel,  or  upon 
any  other  vessel  owned  as  aforesaid,  by  any 
armed  vessel  whatsoever,  not  being  a  pubhc 
armed  vessel  of  some  nation  in  amity  with  the 
United  States,  and  may  reduce  and  capture 
the  same ;  and  may  also  retake  any  vessel 
owned  as  aforesaid,  which  may  have  been 
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'captured  by  such  ai-med  vessels,  and  send  the 
same  into  any  port  of  the  United  States 
Whenever  such  vessel  shall  be  brought  into 
any  port  of  the  United  States,  the  same  shall 
be  adjudged  to  their  use  and  that  of  the  cap- 
tors, after  due  trial  in  any  admiralty  court. 

If  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  shall 
commit  the  crime  of  piracy  as  defined  by  the 
laws  of  nations,  and  shall  be  brought  into,  or 
found  in  the  United  States,  shall  on  convic- 
tion before  a  circuit  court  of  the  United  States 
be  punished  with  death. 

Approved,  March  3,  1819. 

tlVaming  the  Public  Vessels. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Re- 
presentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  all  the  ships  of 
the  navy  of  the  United  States,  now  building, 
or  hereafter  to  be  built,  shall  be  named  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  the  following  rule,  to  wit :  those  of 
the  first  class  shall  be  called  after  the  states 
of  the  Union;  those  of  the  second  class,  after 
the  rivers;  and  those  of  the  third  class,  after 
the  principal  cities  and  towns,  taking  care 
that  no  two  vessels  in  the  navy  shall  bear  the 
same  name. 

Approved,  March  3,  1819. 

Civilization  of  the  Indians. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  against  the  further  decline 
and  final  extinction  of  the  Indian  tribes,  ad- 
joining to  the  frontier  settlements  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  for  introducing  among  them 
the  habits  and  arts  of  civilization,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  shall  be,  and  he  is 
hereby  authorised,  in  every  case  wliere  he 
shall  judge  improvement  in  the  habits  and 
condition  of  such  Indians  practicable,  and  thai 
the  means  of  instruction  can  be  introduced 
with  their  own  consent,  to  employ  capable  per- 
sons of  good  moral  character,  to  instruct  them 
in  the  mode  of  agriculture  suited  to  their 
situation;  and  for  teaching  their  children  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  for  per- 
forming such  other  duties  as  may  be  enjoin- 
ed, according  to  such  instructions  and  rules 
as  the  President  may  give  and  prescribe  for 
the  regulation  of  their  conduct,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties. 

Sect.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
the  annual  sum  of^ten  thousand  dollars  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby  appropriated,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions 
of  this  act ;  and  an  account  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  money,  and  proceedings  in  exe- 
cution of  the  foregoing  provisions  shall  be 
laid  annually  before  Congress. 

Approved  March  3,  1819. 

Bank  of  the  United  States. 
We  have  the  satisfaction  to  state,  by 
express  advice  from  Washington,  intelli- 


gence is  received,  that  on  Saturday  last, 
in  the  supreme  court,  chief  justice  Mar- 
shall delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
in  the  case  of  M'CuUoh  vs.  The  State  of 
Maryland,  and  that  opinion  pronounces 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  constitu- 
tional, and  declares  all  attempts  on  tlie 
part  of  the  state  to  tax  it  unconstitu- 
tional, and  null  and  void,      irhil.  Gaz. 


The  following  bill  has  passed  both 
houses  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  been  approved  by.  the  governor. 

Jn  .Bet  relative  to  habitual  Drunkards. 

Section  1.— Be  it  enacted  by  the  Se- 
nate and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in 
General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  here- 
by enacted  by  the  authority  of  the 
same,  That  upon  application  by  petition  . 
of  any  relation  b^  blood  or  marriage  of 
any  citizens  of  this  commonwealth,  set- 
tino-  forth  that  such  person,  by  reason  of 
habitual  drunkenness,  has  become  inca- 
pable of  managing  his  or  her  estate,  and 
is  wasting  or  destroying  the  §ame,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
of  the  county  in  which  sucli  person  may 
reside,  to  appoint  commissioners,  and  is- 
sue their  precept  to  the  same,  who  shall 
thereupon  proceed  in  the  same  manner 
as  has  been  heretofore  used  in  cases  of 
persons noncoHi/JoYes  mentis;  and  if  upon 
return  of  the  commission  and  inquisition 
thereon  to  said  court,  it  shall  be  found 
by  said  inquisition,  that  such  person,  by 
reason  of  habitual  intoxication  or  drun- 
kenness, has  become  incapable  of  ma- 
naging his  or  her  estate,  it  shall  be  law- 
ful for  said  court  of  common  pleas  to 
appoint  at  least  two  persons,  who  shall 
not  be  heirs  or  next  of  kih  to  said  per- 
son, to  be  guardians  and  trustees  of  said 
person. 

Sect  2. — And  be  it  further  enacted  by 
the  authority  aforesaid.  That  the  guar- 
dians and  trustees,  so  as  above  appoint- 
ed, shall  have  the  care  and  management 
of  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  the  said 
habitual  drunkard,  and  shall  from  time 
to  time  apply  so  much  tliereof,  as  shall 
be  necessary  to  his  or  lier  support  and 
maintenance,  and  to  the  support  of  his 
or  her  family,  and  to  the  payment  of  his 
or  her  just  and  lawful  debts,  taking  care 
to  reserve  the  principal,  unless  the  in- 
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come  thereof  shall  not  be  sufficient,  gjiv- 
ing  security  to  the  said  court  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  said  trust,  and 
duly  to  account  at  least  once  in  every 
year  for  such  estate,  property,  or  funds, 
as  may  come  into  their  hands,  and  said 
court  are  hereby  authorized  and  required 
to  settle  and  adjust  the  same,  without 
fees  to  the  court,  the  officers  thereof,  or 
the  commissioners  to  be  appointed  under 
this  act:  and  it  shall  be  also  lawful  for 
the  said  court,  in  like  manner  as  in  cases 
of  persons  non  covipotesmentis,u])on  such 
examination,  from  time  to  time  as  they 
may  see  proper,  and  upon  petition  and 
full  proof  being  made,  that  such  habitual 
drunkard  has  become  reformed,  and  ha- 
bitually sober,  to  discharj^e  the  said  in- 
quisition, and  restore  him  or  her  to  all 
his  or  her  estate,  rights,  and  privileges; 
provided,  that  the  real  and  personal  es- 
tates of  such  habitual  drunkards  shall 
not,  at  any  time,  be  liable  for  any  con- 
tract made  by  the  said  drunkard  between 
the  time  of  finding  the  inquisition  afore- 
said, and  the  discharge  of  the  same  by 
the  court  in  the  manner  aforesaid ;  pro- 
vided also,  that  no  petition  shall  be  re- 
ceived or  acted  upon,  from  a  wife  against 
her  husband,  or  a  child  against  his  or  her 
parents. 

Approved,  Feb.  29,  1819. 


3ll3i^cci!anp. 


[from  the  journal  of  science  and  the  arts.] 

On  the  increasing  Popiilousness  of 
England. 

The  inquiry  instituted  and  census 
taken  in  1801  and  1811,  presented  re- 
sults extraordinary  as  unexpected ;  show- 
ing an  accelerated  progress  of  increasing 
po])ulation  in  Great  Britain,  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century  and  beginning  of  the 
present;  which  was  thouglit  very  unlike- 
ly to  continue  with  like  rapidity  in  fu- 
ture. 

The  proportion  of  births  to  deaths  had 
been  estimated  at  11  to  10,  about  the 
middle  of  the  past  century;  and  that  es- 
timate has  not  been  deemed  materially 
defective.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  cen- 
tury (taking  a  period  of  twenty  years,) 
the  proportion  of  registered  baptisms  to 
burials  in  al!  Ensrland  and  Wales,  was 
found  to  be  IS  to  10;  and  on  an  average 
of  the  last  five  years  of  it,  137  to  100. 


In  the  first  decade  of  the  present  age, 
the  proportion  exhibited  by  the  returns 
of  parish  abstracts  was  148  to  100;  and 
for  the  last  five  years  of  this  decennial 
period,  151  to  100. 

As  the  registers  of  baptisms  are  known 
to  be  more  defective  than  those  of  fune- 
rals, among  other  reasons,  because  many 
dissenters  from  the  established  chui-ch 
bury  their  dead  in  the  parish  cemetery, 
who  have  not  their  children  baptized  ac- 
cording to  th.e  rites  of  the  church ;  and 
because  private  baptisms  are  excluded 
from  some  of  the  registers,  and  the  inter- 
ment of  still-born  and  unbaptized  chil- 
dren is  in  others  included;  it  followed, 
that  the  excess  of  births  above  deaths, 
was  still  greater  than  the  abstracts  of 
parish  registers  exhibited.  Admitting  a 
requisite  but  conjectural  correction  upon 
this  ground,  the  proportion  of  births  to 
deaths  on  a  medium  of  the  first  ten  years 
of  the  present  century,  has  been  taken 
at  16  to  10;  a  proportion  considered  to 
be  quite  extraordinary  for  a  rich  and 
well-peopled  territory;  sliowing  a  rate 
of  increase,  which  as  remarked  concern- 
ing it,  cannot  be  permanent;  and  which 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  should 
endure  for  any  long  continuance. 

There  seems  reason  however  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  accelerated  progress  of  in- 
crease, exhibited  by  the  growing  ratio  of 
excess  of  births  above  deaths  to  the  whole 
population,  has  yet  received  no  check; 
and  that  the  augmentation  of  the  people 
is  proceeding  with  a  rapidity  as  great  in 
the  second  as  in  the  first  decade  of  the 
century.  As  this  is  a  point  of  much  mo- 
ment in  connexion  with  many  important 
considerations,  the  grounds  of  the  opi- 
nion now  stated  will  be  given ;  and  with 
as  much  brevity  as  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject allows. 

The  bills  of  mortality  of  London,  an- 
nually published,  exhibit  in  the  past 
century  an  excess  of  burials  above  bap- 
tisms progressively  diminishing,  until 
nearly  equalized  in  the  latter  part  of  it: 
the  average  of  the  last  five  years  show- 
ing the  proportion  of  98  baptisms  to  100 
funerals.  From  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century  the  registered  baptisms  have 
exceeded  the  burials;  the  ratio  for  the 
first  five  years  being  108  to  100,  and  for 
ten  nearly  the  same :  and  the  excess  has 
increased  in  the  present  decade,  the  ratio 
being  for  the  elapsed  portion  of  it,  115 
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to  100,  and  for  the  last  three  years,  119 
to  a  00. 

The  bills  of  mortality  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be  quite  accurate.  It  appears 
from  the  parish  abstracts  returned  under 
the  population  acts,  that  in  the  last  twen- 
ty years  of  the  past  century,  the  propor- 
tion of  baptisms  to  burials  was  92  to  100; 
but  according  to  the  bills,  94  to  100;  and 
in  the  first  ten  years  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, 111  to  100;  but  according  to  the 
bills,  108  to  100.  Presuming  that  the 
bills  of  mortality  will  not  prove  to  be 
now  more  inaccurate,  compared  with  the 
abstracts  to  be  returned  for  a  future  cen- 
sus than  heretofore,  there  appears  to  be 
sufficient  evidence,  that  the  excess  of 
births  above  the  deaths  within  the  me- 
tropolis is  in  progress  of  increase.  The 
town  then  is  no  longer  a  drain  upon  tlie 
country  for  maintaining  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants,  which  it  upholds  and  even 
augments. 

Marylebone,  which  is  not  included 
within  the  bills  of  mortality,  is  the  most 
populous  parish  in  Great  tiritain.  The 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  which  was 
63,982,  according  to  the  enumeration  in 
1801,  and  75,624,  according  to  that  of 
1811,  is  almost  a  twelfth  part  of  the  po- 
pulation of  the  metropolis,  and  125th  of 
that  of  England.  It  equals  or  nearly 
does  so,  the  aggregate  of  other  parishes 
contiguous  to  London,  and  comprising  a 
portion  of  the  suburbs  though  not  com- 
prehended in  the  bills  of  mortality. 

The  registered  baptisms  in  this  parish 
nearly  equalled  the  burials  in  the  ten 
years  from  1781  to  1790;  and  exceeded 
them  in  the  next  ten,  1791  to  1800;  as 
also  in  the  ten  following,  1801  to  1810; 
the  proportion  being  severally,  96  to  100; 
110  to  100,  and  108  ,to  100.  The  excess 
of  registered  births  above  deaths  is  he- 
come  yet  greater,  being  for  the ,  seven 
years  which  have  since  elapsed,  138  to 
100;  and  for  the  three  last,  157  to  100. 
In  the  parish  of  Marylebone,  the  bu- 
rials of  persons  denorninated  foreigners 
amount  to  rather  more  than  165  annual- 
ly; and  if  these  were  excluded,  the  ex- 
cess of  births  above  deaths  would  appear 
to  be  yet  greater. 

One  of  the  most  populous  parishes  be- 
yond the  precincts  of  the  metropolis  is 
Hampstead.  Being  a  resort  of  the  sick 
on  account  of  the  reputed  salubrity  of 
the  spot,  many  sojourners  die  and  are  in- 


terred there:  and  the  funerals,  accord- 
ing  to  the  abstracts  returned  for  the 
census,  continued  to  exceed  the  baptism* 
to  the  latest  period  of  those  returns 
(1810).  The  population  of  the  place  was 
4343  in  1801,  and  5483  in  1811;  butthe 
funerals  in  the  intermediate  ten  years 
were  1377,  and  baptisms  1124.  An  ac- 
cession of  inhabitants  replaced  the  defi- 
ciency and  augmented  the  number  in  no 
less  a  ratio  than  as  5  to  4. 

In  the  last  five  years  the  baptisms  in 
this  parish  have  been  646,  and  burials 
642;  or  in  the  proportion  of  101  to  100 
nearly;  instead  of  the  former  ratio  82  to 
100  on  the  medium  often  years. 

As  an  instance  of  a  ruial  parish  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  more  than 
eight  and  less  than  ten  miles  distant 
from  it,  the  parish  of  Edgeware  has  been 
taken,  and  upon  no  other  ground  of  se- 
lection besides  the  accidental  circum- 
stance of  facility  in  consulting  its  re- 
gister. 

The  proportion  of  births  to  deaths  has 
in  this  parish  increased  from  the  ratio  of 
123  :  100,  which  the  average  of  ten  years 
exhibited  to  that  of  138  :  100,  on  the  me- 
dium of  the  seven  subsequent  years;  and 
147  :  100  in  the  three  last. 

Considering  that  Marylebone,  Hamp- 
stead, and  Edgeware,  are  no  unfair  spe- 
cimens of  three  classes  of  parishes  in 
and  near  London,  it  is  apparent  from 
these  instances,  in  concurrence  with  the 
bills  of  mortality,  that  within  the  metro- 
polis and  its  immediate  vicinity,  the  po- 
pulation of  which  is  not  less  than  a  t-nth 
of  tliat  of  Great  Britain,  the  number  of 
inhabitants  has  continued  to  increase 
since  the  census  of  1811 ;  and  at  an  ac- 
celerated rate.  And  as  the  number  of 
inhabitants  of  all  Great  Britain  has  hi- 
therto been  found  to  increase  faster  than 
that  of  the  metropolis,  it  seems  fairly  to 
be  inferred  as  a  probable  result  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  next  census,  that  the 
population  of  all  Great  Britain  will  ap- 
pear to  have  been  increasing  to  this  time 
with  yet  greater  rapidity  than  the  results 
of  the  former  census  showed. 
I  To  bring  this  conclusion  to  the  test  of 
I  a  comparison  with  information  collected 
,  from  remote  parts  of  the  king-dom,  would 
;  require  more  extensive  research,  than 
I  can  well  be  undertaken  by  an  indivi- 
dual.  The  registers  of  a  few  distant  pa- 
i  rishes  have  been  consulted;  and  the  re- 
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suits,  as  might  be  expected,  are  various. 
It  is  however  conceived,  that  the  conti- 
nued rapid  growth  of  the  capital  city 
does  assuredly  indicate  a  continuance  of 
quick  increase  of  populousness  of  the 
country  in  general.  H.  T.  C. 


EAST  FLORIDA. 

Extract  from  Ellicott's  Journal,  pub- 
lished in  1814. 
East  Florida  is  but  little  better  than 
a  wilderness :  the  soil  is  not  superior  to 
that  of  West  Florida,  and  none  of  its 
navigable  waters  rising  in  the  United 
States,  it  does  not  appear  equally  inte- 
resting. It  is,  nevertheless,  of  immense 
importance  to  the  United  States,  being, 
from  its  present  situation,  well  calcu- 
lated to  give  security  to  the  commerce 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  western 
states;  and  may  be  considered  one  of 
the  main  keys  to  the  trade  of  the  gulf 
of  Mexico.  On  the  west  side,  it  affords 
two  remarkably  fine  harbours;  one  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Hillsborough  bay 
(Bay  Tompa,  or  Spiritu  Santo);  the  la- 
titude is  stated  to  be  27°  36'  north,  and 
the  longitude  83°  west  of  Greenwich.  It 
is  very  capacious,  and  will  admit  any 
vessel  over  the  bar  not  drawing  more 
than  24  feet  water.  The  other  harbour 
is  called  by  the  Spaniards  Bocca  Grande; 
and  by  the  English  Charlotte  harbour ; 
stated  to  be  in  latitude  26°  43'  north, 
and  82°  30'  west  longitude.  It  has  fif- 
teen feet  water  on  the  bar,  and  good  an- 
chorage within.  Exclusive  of  those  har- 
bours, there  are  several  others,  well  cal- 
culated for  coasting  vessels,  that  draw 
not  more  than  seven  feet  of  water.  The 
Florida  Keys  and  Reef  likewise  furnish 
a  great  number  of  harbours  proper  for 
coasting  vessels,  and  advantageous  sta- 
tions for  cruisers;  particularly  that  of 
Key  Biscanio,  situated  at  the  northern 
entrance  of  the  Reef,  and  capable  of  com- 
manding the  whole  coasting  trade  which 
should  take  that  passage.  This  being 
the  ejitrance  of  the  Reef,  and  the  most 
proper  place  to  depart  from  in  sailing 
northwardly,  w^ould  be  one  of  the  most 
eligible  positions  on  the  whole  coast,  and 
perhaps  on  the  continent,  for  a  light- 
house. But,  instead  of  any  advantage 
being  derived,  either  to  the  United  States 
or  his  Catholic  Majesty,  from  these  fa- 


vourable situations,  they  serve  as  den3 
and  hiding  places  for  the  privateers  and 
picaroons  of  the  Bahama  islands,  by 
which  the  trade  of  both  nations  has  suf- 
fered immensely  in  spoliations ;  and  ex- 
traordinary as  it  may  appear,  it  is  no 
less  true,  that  nearly  the  whole  coast  of 
East  Florida,  so  far  as  maritime  posses- 
sion gives  a  right,  is  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Bahama  islands,  the  coast  and 
islands  being  uninhabited,  even  by  a 
single  solitary  settler,  from  Appalarhy 
almost  round  to  St.  Augustine;  from 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bahama 
islands  cut  and  carry  off,  without  inter- 
ruption, as  much  of  the  valuable  ship 
timber  as  they  find  necessary  or  conve- 
nient. 


[The  anecdote  of  the  French  king  Clovis, 
who  was  converted  to  Christianity,  and  wish- 
ed that  he  and  his  legions  had  been  present 
at  tlie  crucifixion,  is  well  known.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Colden's  Historj'  of  the 
Five  Nations,  forms  a  striking  parallel.] 


"  Their  notions  of  Christianity  seem 
to  be  equally  irrational.  One  of  the 
Jesuits  took  great  pains  to  convert  an 
Indian  chief;  and,  to  all  external  ap- 
pearances, he  had  completely  succeed- 
ed. *  The  French,'  (at  Montreal,)  says 
our  author,  'gave  him  Christian  burial 
in  a  pompous  manner;  the  priest,  that 
attended  him  at  his  death,  having  de- 
clared that  he  died  a  true  Christian;  for, 
said  the  priest,  while  I  explained  to  him 
the  passion  of  our  Saviour,  whom  the 
Jews  crucified,  he  cried  out :  Oh !  had  I 
been  there,  I  would  have  revenged  his 
death,  and  brought  away  their  scalps.' " 


From   Sanford's  History  of  the  United  States 
before  the  Revolution. 

We  shall  here  extract  a  curious  pas- 
sage from  Trumbull's  History  of  Con- 
necticut; which,  if  true,  may  serve  to 
cool  the  ardour  of  any  such/ persons  as 
still  expect  to  amass  fortunes,  by  work- 
ing mines  in  North  America. 

"  Though  mines  of  gold,  silver,  pre- 
cious metals  and  minerals  have  been 
esteemed  of  great  value,  and  sought 
after  with  great  pains  and  expectations, 
yet  they  are  by  no  means  so  enriching 
as  is  generally  imagined.  The  rich  mines 
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of  the  south,  \vere  men  hired  to  dig, 
refine,  and  go  through  the  various  ope- 
rations necessary  to  produce  gold  and 
silver  coins,  at  the  wages  commonly 
given  in  this  country,  would  not  bear 
the  expense.  President  Clap,  (of  Yale 
College,)  who  well  understood  the  his- 
tory of  this  business,  and  was  an  accu- 
rate computer  of  expenses,  observed, 
that,  if  the  king  of  Spam  were  to  give 
his  workmen  in  the  mining  and  refining 
business,  the  moderate  wages  of  six- 
pence sterling  a  day,  it  would  break 
him.  It  was  because  the  business  was 
principally  done  by  slaves  and  convicts, 
to  whom  he  gave  no  wages,  and  whom 
he  but  miserably  clothed  and  fed,  that 
he  made  such  profits  by  them.  Mines 
of  coarser  metals  than  those  of  gold  and 
silver,  are  often  the  most  profitable,  be- 
cause they  are  much  more  abundant  in 
the  ores  which  they  contain,  and  they 
are  prepared  for  use  at  a  far  less  ex- 
pense. For  these  reasons,  mines  of  cop- 
per, or  lead,  may  yield  as  great  or 
greater  profits  than  those  of  gold  and 
silver." 


[We  copy  the  following  extract  from  the 
Quebec  Mercury,  because  it  is  always  inte- 
resting to  hear  the  opinions  of  foreigners  con- 
xerning  our  public  measures,  and  because  the 
writer  has  formed  a  more  correct  estimate  of 
the  effects  of  our  government  than  his  coun 
ti-ymen  are  usually  willing  to  avow.] 

From  the  Quebec  Mercury  of  Feb.  23. 

We  learn,  not  with  surprise,  but  with 
sorrow,  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Congress,  after  about  a  fort- 
night's debate,  have  whitewashed  gene- 
ral Jackson  from  the  stains  of  the  Semi- 
nole war,  and  the  execution  of  Arbuth- 
not  and  Ambrister,  by  a  majority  of  40. 
This  is  an  evident  triumph  of  numbers 
over  principle,  raising  in  a  republic,  af- 
fecting io  be  jealous  of  its  liberties  and 
independence,  the  military  over  the  civil 
power.  He  that  has  read  Mr.  Speaker 
Clay's  speech,  has  read  a  tissue  of  argu- 
ments, that  nothing  but  a  determination 
to  support  Jackson,  against  all  principle 
and  reason,  could  possibly  resist. — It  is 
the  misfortune  of  mankind,  whether  re- 
publican or  royalists,  to  be  dazzled  with 
military  success,  however  repugnant  it 
may  be  to  the  eventual  well-being  of  the 


people,  who,  for  the  moment,  are  inflated 
with  the  vainglory  of  being  conquerors 
over,  no  matter  how  despicable  a  foe,  or 
in  what  manner  the  conquest  has  been 
achieved. 

For  sound  reasoning  we  do  not  recol- 
lect to  have  met  with  a  speech  superior 
to  Mr.  Clay's.  We  may  have  heard  and 
read  something  more  brilliant;  but  never 
any  thing  of  tlie  kind  more  solid.  If  it 
does  not  glare  with  the  florid  beauties  of 
a  Burke,  a  Curran,  or  a  Phillips,  it  may 
fairly  lay  claim  to  the  staminaof  a  Wind.- 
ham,  and  even  of  a  Fox.  It  is,  in  short, 
a  true  English  speech.  Who  that  has 
read  the  written  speeches  of  a  Clinton, 
and  the  extemporaneous  effusions  of 
many  members  of  Congress,  will  be  dis- 
posed to  deny  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  the  possession  of  much 
superior  talent.  For  our  part,  we  know 
not  how  to  withhold  from  them  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  our  conviction  of  a 
fact,  brought  home  to  our  bosom  in  every 
day's  experience.  Considering  them  as 
kindred  to  us,  such  conviction  should  be 
matter  rather  of  glory,  than  of  envy  or 
jealousy. 

With  their  various  occasions  of  call- . 
ing  forth  talents;  their  free  and  nume- 
rous presses;  their  frequent  public  meet- 
ings; their  many  state  legislatures,  and 
their  general  congress;  were  they  want- 
ing in  the  requisites  for  public  discus- 
sion, they  would  be  worse  than  Boeo- 
tians. Their  growth  is  what  ought  to  be 
looked  for  from  such  culture.  There  is 
more  of  solid  body  than  of  foliage. 


[The  following  amusing  account  of 
Paupers  in  America,  is  extracted  from 
the  Sepond  Part  of  Cobbett's  Year's  Re- 
sidence in  America.] 

PAUPERS. 

It  is  a  subject  of  great  exultation  in 
the  hireling  newspapers  of  the  Borough- 
villains,  that  "poverty  and  poor-rates 
have  found  their  way  to  America."  As 
to  the  former  it  is  literally  true ;  for  the 
poverty  that  is  here,  has,  almost  the 
whole  of  it,  come  from  Europe ;  but,  the 
means  of  keeping  the  poor  arise  here 
upon  the  spot. 

Great  sums  of  money  are  raised  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and 
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other  great  seaports,  for  the  maintenance 
of  "the  poor;"  and,  the  Boroughmongers 
eagerly  catch  at  the  published  accounts 
of  this  coricern,  and  produce  them  as 
proofs,  that  misery  is  as  great  in  Ame- 
rica as  it  is  under  their  iron  rod.  I  will 
strip  them  of  thf  ir  pretext  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes. 

Let  us  take  New  York,  for  instance. 
It  is  notorious  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
number  of  persons  relieved  by  poor-rates, 
the  greater  part  of  them  are  Europeans, 
who  have  come  hither,  at  different  pe- 
riods, and  under  circumstances  of  dis- 
tress, different,  of  course,  in  degree. — 
There  is,  besides,  a  class  of  persons 
here  of  a  description  very  peculiar; 
namely,  the  free  negroes.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  motives  which  led 
to  their  emancipation,  it  is  very  certain 
that  it  has  saddled  the  white  people  with 
a  heavy  charge.  These  negroes  are  a 
disorderly,  improvident  set  of  beings; 
and,  the  paupers  in  the  country  consist 
almost  wholly  of  them.  Take  out  the, 
foreigners  and  the  negroes,  and  you  will 
find,  that  the  paupers  of  New  York  do 
not  amount  to  a  hundredth  part  of  those 
of  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Birmingham  or 
London,  population  for  population.  New 
York  is  a  seaport,  and  the  only  great 
seaport  of  a  large  district  of  country. — 
All  the  disorderly  crowd  to  it — It  teems 
with  emigrants  ;  but  even  there,  a  pau- 
per, who  is  a  white,  native  American,  is 
a  great  rarity. 

But,  do  the  borough-villains  think, 
that  the  word  pauper  has  the  same  mean- 
ing here  that  it  has  under  their  scorpion 
rod  ?  A  pauper  under  them  means  a 
man  that  is  able  and  willing  to  work, 
and  who  does  work  like  a  horse,  and 
who  is  so  taxed,  has  so  much  of  his  earn- 
ings taken  from  him  by  them  to  pay  the 
interest  of  their  debt  and  the  pensions 
of  themselves  and  their  wives,  children 
and  dependants,  that  he  is  actually 
starving  and  fainting  at  his  work.  This 
is  what  is  meant  by  a  pauper  in  England. 
But,  at  New  York,  a  pauper  is,  gene- 
rally, a  man  who  is  unable,  or,  which 
is  more  frequently  the  case,  unwilling 
to  work,  who  has  become  debilitated 
from  a  vicious  life ;  or  who,  like  bo- 
rough-mongers and  priests,  finds  it  more 
pleasant  to  live  upon  the  labour  of 
others  than  upon  his  own  labour.  A 
pauper  in  England  is  fed  upon  bones  and 


garbage,  and  "substitutes  for  bread." 
A  pauper  here  expects,  and  has,  as 
much  flesh,  fish  and  bread  and  cake  as 
he  can  devour.  How  gladly  would  many 
a  little  tradesman,  or  even  little  farmer, 
in  England,  exchange  his  diet  for  that  of 
a  New  York  pauper  ! 

Where  there  are  such  paupers  as 
those  in  England,  there  are  beggars; 
because,  when  they  find  that  they  are 
nearly  starved  in  the  former  character, 
they  will  try  the  latter  in  spite  of  all 
the  vagrant  acts  that  any  hell-born  fund- 
ing system  can  engender.  And,  who 
ever  saw  a  beggar  in  America?  "I  have !" 
exclaims  some  spy  of  the  Boroughmon- 
gers,  who  hopes  to  become  a  Borough- 
monger  himself.  And  so  have  I  too.  I 
have  seen  a  couple  since  I  have  been 
on  this  island ;  and  of  them  I  will 
speak  presently.  But,  there  are  differ- 
ent sorts  of  beggars  too  as  well  as  of 
paupers.  In  England  a  beggar  is  a  poor 
creature,  with  hardly  rags  (mere  rags) 
sufficient  to  cover  its  natedness  so  far 
even  as  common  decency  requires.  A 
wretched  mortal,  the  bare  sight  of  whom 
would  freeze  the  soul  of  an  American 
within  him.  A  dejected,  broken-down 
thing,  that  approaches  you  bare-headed, 
on  one  knee,  with  a  trembling  voice, 
with  "  pray  bestow  your  charity,  for  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ's  sake  have  compas- 
sion on  a  poor  soul ;"  and,  if  you  toss  a 
halfpenny  into  his  ragged  hat,  he  ex- 
claims in  an  ecstacy,  "  God  Almighty 
bless  your  honour!"  though  you,  per- 
haps, be  but  a  shoe-black  yourself.  An  - 
American  beggar,  dressed  very  much 
like  other  people,  walks  up  to  you  as 
boldly  as  if  his  pockets  were  crammed 
with  money,  and  with  a  half  smile,  that 
seems  to  say,  he  doubts  of  the  propriety 
of  his  conduct,  very  civilly  asks  you,  if 
you  can  help  him  to  a  quarter  of  a  dol- 
lar. He  mostly  states  the  precise  sum; 
and  never  sinks  below  silver.  In  short, 
there  is  no  begging,  properly  so  called. 
There  is  nothing  that  resembles  English 
begging  even  in  the  most  distant  degree. 

I  have  now  been  here  twenty  months, 
and  I  have  been  visited  by  only  two  beg- 
gars. The  first  was  an  Englishman,  and 
what  was  more  to  me,  a  Surreyman  too  ; 
a  native  of  Croydon.  He  asked  me  if  I 
could  help  him  to  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  ; 
for,  it  is  surprising  how  apt  scholars 
they  are.    "  Yes,"  said  I,  "  if  you  will 
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help  my  men  to  do  some  work  first." 
He  said  he  could  not  do  that,  for  he  was 
in  a  hurry.  I  told  him,  that,  if  a  man, 
with  a  dollar  a  day,  and  pork  for  the 
tenth  part  of  a  dollar  a  pound,  could  not 
earn  his  living,  he  ought  to  be  hanged  ; 
"however,"  said  I,  "  as  you  are  the  first 
Surreyman  I  ever  saw  in  America  be- 
sides myself,  if  you  be  not  hanged  be- 
foie  this  day  week,  and  come  here  again, 
I  will  help  you  to  a  quarter  of  a  dollar." 
He  came,  and  I  kept  my  word. 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from  mi  American,  dated  at 
Paris  the  29th  of  J^'ovember. 

"  Professor  Griscom,  of  New  York,  has 
just  returned  here,  and  tells  me  he  came 
from  Genoa  to  Marseilles  in  a  steam- 
boat— the  first  ever  seen  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  was  her  first  voyage,  and 
though  hundreds  were  on  the  route,  only 
seven  could  be  persuaded  to  go  on  board 
— preferring  a  long  and  tedious  journey 
by  land.  He  was  greatly  pleased;  but 
the  boat  is  inferior  to  ours,  and  goes  only 
five  miles  an  hour." 

Times  long  past. 
The  following  relation  of  a  singular 
circumstance,  upon  which,  perhaps,  hung 
the  destiny  of  a  very  important  period- 
of  time  in  the  history  of  our  revolu- 
tionary war,  is  taken  from  the  narrative 
of  Joshua  Hett  Smith,  esq.  who  resided 
near  the  spot  where  the  transaction  took 
place. — We  have  never  met  with  it  be- 
fore, [llep.  Chron. 

"  The  courier  despatched  by  general 
Burgoyne  to  general  sir  Henry  Clinton, 
was  charged  to  deliver  to  him  a  silver 
bullet,  and  to  give  it  into  the  general's 
own  hands.  In  case  of  surprise,  if  chal- 
lenged from  whence  he  came,  or  suspect- 
ed of  being  an  enemy,  he  was  ordered  to 
swallow  the  bullet,  which  would  prevent 
the  message  from  being  detected.  Hav- 
ing reached  as  far  as  fort  Montgomery, 
near  New  York,  he  made  enquiry  for 
general  Clinton;  and  finding,  on  being 
brought  before  him,  that  he  was  not  the 
person  described  to  him  as  the  general 
to  whom  he  was  sent,  bat  that  he  was 
governor  general  George  Clinton  of  the 
state  ofJK'ew  Fork,  he  turned  aside  and 
swallowed  the  silver  ball.  Being  ob- 
served by  some  of  the  attendants,  he 


was  immediately  taken  into  custody; 
when,  being  interrogated  as  to  what  bu- 
siness he  had  with  general  Clinton,  and 
discovering  some  embarrassment  in  his 
answers,  it  was  proposed  to  atlminister- 
an  emetic,  to  ascertain  what  he  had 
swallowed  with  such  precipitation.  The 
idea  was  adopted,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  he  threw  up  the  silver  ball; 
which,  being  unscrewed,  was  found  to 
contain  a  letter  from  general  Burgoyne 
to  general  sir  Henry  Clinton — the  pur- 
port of  which  was,  to  explain  his  forlorn 
situation  after  the  attack  of  general  Ar- 
nold on  the  heights  of  Bremen." 

London,  December  24. 
The  hopes  long  entertained  of  ac- 
quiring an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
interior  of  Africa,  are  likely  to  be  soon 
realized.  A  very  intelligent  and  enter- 
prising gentleman,  named  Bodeck,  un- 
appalled  by  the  danger  and  difficulties 
of  the  undertaking,  and  the  failure  of 
many  adventurers  to  penetrate  into  the 
heart  of  that  continent,  has  recently 
returned  to  England,  after  having  over- 
come those  difficulties,  and  successfully 
explored  the  kingdom  of  the  Ashantees, 
in  which  he  resided  for  six  months. — 
During  the  first  half  of  this  interval,  he 
was  incarcerated  in  a  dungeon,  and  ex- 
pected hourly  to  be  put  to  death.  The 
king  of  the  Ashantees  was  greatly  in- 
terested by  this  stranger,  and  had  him 
often  brought  from  his  cell  to  the  palace, 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  from  whence 
he  came,  and  the  purpose  of  his  visit. 
These  interviews  always  took  place  in 
the  dead  of  the  night,  and  upon  one 
early  occasion  his  Majesty  met  Mr.  Bo- 
deck half  way  in  the  dark.  After  re- 
peated conversation,  his  Majesty  be- 
came quite  satisfied  with  respect  to  the 
intentions  of  tlie  stranger,  who  was  libe- 
rated, and  for  the  last  three  months  of 
his  stay  he  resided  at  the  court,  and 
was  treated  with  great  kindness.  Among 
the  curious  and  valuable  articles  brought 
home  by  Mr.  Bodeck  is  a  geographical 
history  of  the  Ashantee  kingdom,  in  tiie 
native  language,  and  an  account  of  the 
travels  and  death  of  Mungo  Parke.  He 
represents  the  king  of  tlie. Ashantees  as 
a  most  able  and  intelligent  man.  His 
observations  and  questions,  wliich  were 
incessant,  displayed  strong;  natural  dis- 
cernment and  intelligence,  and  he  was 
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particularly  anxious  in  his  inquiries  re- 
specting the  policy  of  the  European  go- 
vernments. 

The  calico-printers  have  been  lately 
very  busily  -  employed,  working  extra 
hours,  ia  consequence  of  extensive  or- 
ders for  printed  goods  from  Germany, 
&c. 

Madame  de  St.  Morys,  and  Madame 
de  Gaudechard,  her  daughter,  had  ob- 
tained from  the  Court  of  Premier  In- 
stance, at  Paris,  a  judgment  against  M. 
Playfair,  editor  of  the  English  Journal 
printed  at  Paris,  under  the  title  of  Gali- 
gani's  Messenger.  In  giving  an  account 
of  the  deplorable  event  which  deprived 
these  ladies  of  a  husband  and  a  father. 
M.  Playfair  had  allowed  himself  to  im- 
peach the  bravery  of  M.  de  St  Morys, 
and  thus  to  sully  his  memory  by  an  im- 
putation of  all  others  the  most  dreadful 
to  a  French  officer.  For  this  offence, 
M.  Playfair  had  been  sentenced  to  three 
months  imprisonment,  a  fine  of  300 
francs,  and  damages  and  costs  to  the 
amount  of  10,000  francs  more.  On 
Thursday,  his  appeal  was  heard  before 
the  Court  Royale,  which  confirmed  the 
judgment  of  the  inferior  court. 

Price  of  Bullion. 
In  London,  on  the  26th  of  December, 
Portugal  gold  in  coin  was  4L  Is.  6d.; 
new  dollars  5s.  5d.;  and  silver  in  bars, 
standard,  at  5s.  5^d. 

A  letter  from  St.  Mary's,  (Gambia,) 
dated  the  28th  September,  1818,  states 
that  the  French  were  making  a  show  of 
stopping  the  slave  trade,  one  of  their 
armed  vessels  having  brought  into  Goree 
a  schooner  under  American  colours,  with 
30  slaves  on  board. 

[We  observe  with  great  pleasure  the  fol- 
lowing notification  of  the  intention  of  the 
Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  Prison  to  erect  a 
building  in  which  the  penitentiary  s}stem  can 
be  fairly  carried  into  operation.  The  provi- 
sion for  keeping  criminals  apart  from  each 
other,  which  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  sys- 
tem, has  hitherto  been  unavoidably  neglected, 
from  the  construction  of  the  present  prison. 
When  mingled  together,  and  thus  accustom- 
ed to  the  sense  of  shame,  that  part  of  the  in- 
tention of  placing  them  there,  which  consist- 
ed in  a  hope.of  their  reformation,  was  entire- 


ly frustrated.  A  man  will  not  be  more  likely 
to  be  reclaimed,  when  placed  for  his  first  of 
fence  among  a  band  of  veteran  criminals 
The  social  propensities  of  our  nature  drive, 
him  almost  irresistibly  to  connect  himself  with 
them,  and  the  compai-isons  which  he  will 
make  between  himself  and  those  around  him 
will  reduce  his  standard  of  right.  Accustom- 
ed to  hear  dexterous  villany  applauded,  and 
the  greatest  outrages  upon  society  spoken  of 
with  approbation,  the  great  principles  of  mo- 
rality and  rehgion  which  he  acquired  in  early 
youth  (for  few  are  then  without  them)  are 
effectually  counteracted,  and  a  return  to  so* 
ciety  is  the  signal  for  a  renewal  of  offences." 
But  when  secluded  and  sohtary,  the  still 
small  voice  of  conscience  can  be  distinctly 
heard, — the  pi-isoner,  when  hberated,  will 
be  recognized  by  few  who  witnessed  his  dis- 
grace, and  the  penitent  will  find  the  path  of 
virtue  open  to  him.] 

JVotice  to  Architects. 

The  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  Prison 
of  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia, 
hereby  offer  the  sum  of  three  hundred 
dollars  for  the  most  approved  plan,  and 
one  hundred  dollars  for  the  next  best 
plan,  of  a  prison  to  be  erected  on  tha^ 
following  principles: 

The  prison  to  be  of  capacity  to  con- 
tain 500  convicts ;  each  prisoner  to  work, 
lodge  and  to  be  fed  separately;  security, 
health  and  economy  to  be  regarded — 
particularly  the  health  of  the  prisoner, 
and  the  removal  of  every  thing  offensive 
in  the  speediest  manner — air  and  exer- 
cise for  the  prisoner,  consistent  with  se- 
curity and  economy,  are  to  be  afforded. 

The  prison  to  be  built  within  the  coun- 
ty of  Philadelphia.  Estimates  to  accom- 
pany each  plan.  The  plans  to  be  sealed 
up,  addressed  "To  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  Prison  of  the 
City  and  County  of  Philadelphia,"  and 
left  with  the  keeper  of  the  prison  on  or 
before  the  first  Monday  of  June  next,  on 
which  day  they  are  to  be  opened. 


0^  "  Observer'*  in  our  next. 
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COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Supenntendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  to  the  Legislatvxe  of  the  State  of 
JV*ew  York. 

Albaxt,  Feb.  17,  1819. 
The   superintendent   of  common    schools 
respectfully  reports : 

That  in  making  this  his  annual  report,  he 
is  enabled  to  present  to  the  legislature  more 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  great  increase 
and  prosperity  of  common  schools  than  has, 
on  any  former  occasion,  been  within  his 
power.  From  the  returns  which  have  been 
made  to  him  during  the  last  year,  aii  abstract 
of  which  is  subjoined  to  this  report,  it  ap- 

J)ears,  that  in  four  hundred  and  two  towns, 
i:om  which  only  returns  have  been  received, 
there  are  four  thousand  six  hundred  and 
fourteen  common  schools  organized  under 
the  act  for  their  estabhshment ;  and  that  in 
three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty -four 
of  these  schools,  from  which,  only,  particu- 
lar district  returns  have  been  received,  there 
have  been  taught,  during  the  last  year,  two 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  three  hundred  and 
sixteen  children.  There  are  one  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  towns  in  the  state  from  which 
no  returns  have  been  received  ;  and  many  of 
tlie  returns  received  from  the  other  towns, 
are  deficient  in  not  stating  the  whole  number 
of  schools  estabhshed,  or  the  number  of  chil- 
dren taught  in  them.  Allowing  the  towns 
from  which  no  returns  have  been  made,  to 
have  the  same  number  of  schools,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  population  and  extent,  as  other 
towns  of  equal  extent  and  population,  from 
which  returns  have  been  made,  the  whole 
number  of  common  schools  in  the  state,  or- 
ganized and  permanently  established  under 
the  act  of  the  legislature,  may  be  estimated 
at  nearly  six  thousand ;  and  the  number  of 
Vol.  L 


I  children  annually  taught  in  them,  in  the  vari- 
ous branches  of "  elementary  education,  at 
nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

Tliis  great  increase  and  prosperity  of  our 
common  schools,  is  evidently  the  result  of 
the  wise  and  liberal  policy  adopted  by  the  le- 
gislature, for  their  encouragement  and  sup- 
port. On  comparing  the  returns  of  schools 
made  for  different  years,  since  their  first  es- 
tablishment by  law,  it  appears  that  they  have 
increased  in  a  much  greater  ratio,  than  the  in- 
crease of  population ;  and  that  tlieir  condi- 
tion, which  was  before  stationary,  has,  under 
the  salutary  operation  of  the  law  for  their  es- 
tablishment, been  rapidly  and  substantially 
improved.  From  the  earliest  returns  made 
under  the  act,  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
children  taught  was  not  more  tlian  four-fifths 
of  the  number  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
fifteen  years.  From  subsequent  returns  it 
appears,  that  the  children  taught  had  increas- 
ed to  five-sixtlis  of  that  number.  But  from 
the  last  returns  it  appears,  that  the  number 
of  children  now  taught  is  equal  to  seven- 
eighths  of  the  number  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  fifteen  years.  From  tlie  same  com- 
parison it  also  appears,  that  the  average 
length  of  time  for  which  schools  have  been 
kept  in  each  year,  since  their  first  establish- 
ment by  law,  has  increased  in  about  the  same 
ratio  as  the  number  of  children  taught.  The 
same  data  also  affords  evidence,  that  common 
schools  have  risen  in  public  estimation,  and 
received  a  degree  of  care  and  attention  to 
their  concerns  corresponding  witli  their  in- 
crease and  prosperity.  If  tliese  results  were 
the  only  evidence  of  a  beneficial  operation  in 
the  system  of  common  scliools  provided  by 
law,  they  would  be  sufficient  to  establish  the 
pubUc  confidence  in  the  policy  of  that  sys- 
tem, and  to  secure  to  it  a  permanent  dui-a- 
tion.  But  it  is  well  known,  although  it  does 
not  appear  from  any  data  in  the  returns,  that 
the  system  has  produced  other  results,  not 
less  in  magnitude  or  merit.  It  has  secured 
our  schools  ag^nst  the  admission  of  unquali- 
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fied  teachers,  by  requiring  them  to  submit 
to  examination  before  a  public  board  of  in- 
spectors, and  to  obtain  from  them  a  certifi- 
cate of  approbation,  before  they  can  legal- 
ly be  employed.  It  has  imparted  to  common 
schools  a  new  and  more  respectable  charac- 
ter, by  making  them  a  subject  of  legal  notice, 
and  investing  them  with  powers  to  regulate 
their  own  concerns.  It  has  corrected  many 
evils  in  the  discipline  and  government  of 
schools,  not  only  by  excluding  unqualified 
teachers,  but  by  subjecting  the  schools  and 
course  of  studies  in  them,  to  the  frequent  in- 
spection of  pubhc  officers.  It  has  founded 
schools  in  places  where,  by  conflicting  inter- 
ests, or  want  of  concert  in  the  inhabitants, 
none  had  been  before  established;  and  it 
has,  by  its  pecuniary  aid,  enabled  many  indi- 
gent children  to  receive  the  benefits  of  edu- 
cation, which  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
within  their  reach.  The  system  having  al- 
ready fulfilled  so  many  of  the  beneficial  ends 
of  its  institution,  and  it  being  now  only  six 
years  since  it  was  first  organized  and  carried 
into  operation,  it  is  warrantable  to  infer,  tliat 
all  the  expectations  of  its  founders  will,  in 
due  time,  be  realized. 

The  amount  of  pubhc  money  received  for 
the  last  year,  in  the  schools  from  which  re- 
turns have  been  made,  is  only  §93,010  54 ; 
but  the  whole  amount  received  in  all  the 
schools,  must  have  been  ^120,000,  besides 
the  avails  of  local  funds,  consisting  of  gospel 
and  school  lots,  belonging  to  many  towns  in 
the  western  district,  and  which,  in  some 
towns,  have  become  so  productive,  as,  toge- 
ther with  the  other  public  money  received  in 
those  towns,  to  defray  nearly  all  the  expen- 
ses of  their  schools  for  the  M'hole  year.  The 
difference  between  the  amount  of  pubhc  mo- 
ney distributed,  and  the  amount  returned  as 
having  been  received,  is  owing  to  the  re- 
turns not  being  complete.  When  the  amount 
of  pubhc  money,  to  be  distributed  from  the 
revenue  of  the  school  fund,  shall  be  increas- 
ed to  grOjO'OO,  as  will  be  done  for  the  ensu- 
ing year,  the  whole  amount  to  be  annually 
applied  for  the  support  of  common  schools, 
exclusive  of  local  funds,  will  be  §140,000; 
which,  when  distributed  among  the  different 
schools,  will  yield,  on  an  average,  to  each 
one,  a  perpetual  annuity  of  §25.  This  sum, 
judiciously  applied,  will  support  a  common 
school  nearly  two  months  in  the  year ;  which 
is  about  one-third  of  the  time  for  which  com- 
mon schools,  in  many  parts  in  the  country, 
are  ordinarily  kept  open.  If  the  amount  to 
be  annually  distributed  from  the  school  fund 
could  be  increased  to  §106,000,  it  would,  to- 
gether with  the  amount  raised  by  public  tax, 
defray  more  than  one-third  of  the  expense  of 
common  schools  for  the  whole  state. 

The  propriety  of  consolidating  the  differ- 
ent acts  on  the  subject  of  common  schools 
into  one  act,  and  incorporating  in  it  such 
amendments,  as  the  experience  of  several 
years  had  suggested,  was  submitted  to  the 
legislature  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  su- 
■i)erintendent.    The  amendments   then   sug- 


gested, with  the  reasons  for  adopting  then; , 
were  fully  explained  in  that  report.  By  the 
experience  of  the  last  year,  the  propriety  of 
those  amendments  has  become  more  appa- 
rent :  some  of  them  are  considered  indispen- 
sable ;  particularly  in  relation  to  the  mode  of 
distributing  the  public  money  in  cases  where, 
by  the  division  or  alteration  of  counties,  or 
from  other  causes,  the  exact  popuktion  can- 
not be  ascertained  by  the  existing  census.  It 
is  also  considered  important,  as  it  would  be 
a  great  rehef  to  most  persons  having  any 
charge  in  the  affairs  of  common  schools,  that 
suitable  forms  and  regulations  for  conducting 
all  proceedings  under  the  act,  together  with 
some  general  advice  and  direction  as  to  the 
disciphne  of  schools  and  course  of  studies  to 
be  pursued  in  them,  should  be  published  and 
distributed  by  authority  of  the  legislature. 

By  the  returns  from  the  commissioners  of 
school  money  in  the  city  of  New  York,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  share  of  money  appro- 
priated to  some,  of  the  schools  in  that  city,  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  defray  all  their  ex- 
penses, while  the  share  of  others  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  that  purpose.  It  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted, whether  the  rule  of  distribution,  pre- 
scribed by  law,  ought  not  to  be  so  far  alter- 
ed, that  no  school  shall  receive  more  of  the 
public  money  than  is  sufficient  to  defray  its 
necessary  expenses ;  and  tliat  where  a  sur- 
plus would  be  received  by  the  existing  rule 
of  distribution,  it  shall  be  applied  for  the  use 
of  other  schools,  which  by  that  rule,  would 
receive  less  than  they  expended. 

AU  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

GIDEON  HAWLEY, 
Supemitendent  of  Common  Schools. 
Whole    mimber  of  school   districts   in   said 

towns,  -  -  -  _      §4,614 

Amount  of  public  money  received  in 

said  districts  during  one  year,  93,010 

Whole  number  of  children  taught  in 

said  districts,  -  _-    '         210,316 

Number  of  children  residing  in  said 

districts,  between  the  ages  of  five 

and  fifteen,  -  -  235,821 

No  returns  were  received  from  the  coun- 
ties of  Cattaraugus,  Richmond,  Schenectady, 
Suffolk,  and  Tioga. 


Cmnmunication^, 


To  the  Editors  of  the  Philadelphia  Register. 

THE  OBSERVER— No.  I. 

Messrs.  Ehitors, 

I  am  pleased  with  the  style  with  which 
your  paper  is  got  up,  and  with  the  pros- 
pect of  having  a  neat  and  portable  vo- 
lume at  the  end  of  the  year  containing  a 
collection  of  valuable  matter,  that  would 
otherwise  be  thrown  away,  or  hang  ne- 
glected in  a  cumbrous  file  of  daily  papers. 
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It  will  not  be  difficult,  pursuing  the  plan 
you  have  adopted,  to  make  it  a  record 
of  interesting  intelligence,  without  the 
insertion  of  original  communications. — 
You  must,  however,  expect  some  of  your 
readers  occasionally  to  feel  the  "  cacoe- 
thes  scribendi,"  and  when  circumstances 
will  permit,  it  is  hoped  some  of  us  will 
be  indulged  with  the  gratifying  proof, 
that  you  nave  deemed  our  lucubrations 
worthy  of  being  placed  in  the  hands  of 
your  compositor. 

The  writer  now  asking  a  place  in  your 
columns,  does  not  however  conceive  him- 
self actuated  by  a  mere  itch  for  writing, 
or  the  selfish  hope  of  feeding  his  vanity, 
by  seeing  himself  "in  print."  If  not 
mistaken  in  his  own  feelings,  he  has  se- 
riously at  heart  (in  off'ering  an  intended 
series  of  essays,  under  the  head  he  has 
assumed)  objects,  which  he  hopes  will 
allow  him  to  be  placed  as  a  feeble  coad- 
jutor in  the  field  of  philanthropy.  The 
"  Observer"  has  mixed  a  little  with  the 
crowds  of  human  population  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  and  thougli  his  obser- 
vations have  been  limited,  and  his  peep 
at  society  but  transient,  compared  with 
thousands  much  more  able  to  profit  by 
that  little  than  himself,  yet  he  has  seen 
enough,  often  to  have  felt  a  most  anxious 
solicitude  to  contribute  a  portion  of  the 
little  strength  he  possesses,  in  lessening 
the  weight  of  error  and  unhappiness 
which  every  where  presses  on  so  large  a 
class  of  his  fellow  beings.  But  let  it  not 
be  suspected  that  the  "Observer"  is  in- 
flated with  the  absurd  idea  of  doing  won- 
ders in  the  columns  of  a  weekly  paper, 
by  his  attempts  to  lessen  some  of  the 
sources  of  evil  which  harass  society. — 
Nay,  should  he  merely  throw  out  some 
occasional  reflections,  which  shall  guard 
a  few  of  his  readers  from  the  snares  of 
ignorance  and  imposition,  or  suggest  a 
hint  to  the  minds  of  the  intelligent  and 
influential,  which  may  sometimes  ripen 
into  active  exeitions  in  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  any  part  of  the  human  fa- 
mily, he  will  have  reason  to  be  satisfied ; 
as  he  anticipates  no  other  effects  from 
his  labours. 

In  censuring  those  things  believed  to 
be  wrong  and  mischievous  in  their  effects 
on  society,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  "  Ob- 
server" to  avoid,  as  mucli  as  possible,  ir- 
ritating personal  feeling,  by  any  expres- 
sions of  contempt  or  indignation;  or  to 


disgust  his  readers  with  a  petulance  of 
temper,  which  has  too  often  sullied  the 
language  and  defeated  the  objects  of 
those  who  have  had  the  best  intentions, 
in  their  attempts  to  dispel  error  and  pro- 
mote reform.  It  may  however  occur,  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  objects  of  the 
writer,  that  in  attempting  to  guard  the 
credulous  and  unsuspecting  from  becom- 
ing the  prey  of  impostors,  so  rapidly  mul- 
tiplying in  this  age  of  puffing  self-re- 
commendation, his  observations  may  be 
thought  to  have  sometimes  a  personal 
application. — Be  it  so. — The  pretensions 
of  persons  advertising  themselves  to  the 
public,  are  open  to  public  animadversion, 
and  a  dispassionate  investigation  of  such 
pretension,  it  is  conceived,  is  not  out  of 
place,  when  brought  before  the  public 
through  the  same  medium  such  adver- 
tisers choose  for  themselves.  The  same 
medium  too,  offers  them  the  means  of 
i-efuting  any  misrepresentations  by  which 
they  may  consider  themselves  aggrieved. 
With  all  the  boasted  liberty  of  tlie  press 
in  our  country,  we  do  not  find  (and  per- 
haps it  would  not  be  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect to  find)  that  the  editors  of  papers 
who  are  so  liberally  patronized  by  the 
puffing  gentry,  are  very  ready  to  give  a 
place  in  their  papers,  to  any  communi- 
cations which  call  in  question  the  pre- 
tensions of  these  advertising  impostors. 
" Self-praise  is  no  recommendation"  is 
an  old  maxim  which  every  child  has 
written  in  his  copy-book  for  centuries 
past,  and  the  truth  of  which  always  has 
been  and  ever  will  be  verified  by  expe- 
rience; yet  do  we  still  see  every  day 
evinced,  by  the  columns  of  papers  whicn 
are  filled  with  self-recommendation,  that 
there  are  quite  enough  of  the  credulous 
and  unsuspecting  for  the  impostor  to 
fatten  upon,  who  pay  no  regard  to  the 
maxim. 

That  such  characters  should  receive 
the  encouragement  in  this  enlightened 
place,  which  their  daily  pertinacious 
claims  upon  the  public  prove  they  do, 
we  can  but  think  is  a  stain  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  our  city,  which  the  intelligence 
of  its  population  ought  to  remove. 

It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  in- 
stances, where  many,  very  many  of  our 
well  meaning  citizens  have  been  vexa- 
tiously  disappointed,  and  covered  with 
shame  and  confusion,  by  having  placed 
confidence  in  the  promises  of  tliese  ign,o- 
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rant  self-praising  pretenders,  who  have 
blazoned  themselves  forth  in  our  ga- 
zettes, and  it  is  hoped  the  "Observer" 
vi^ill  not  be  thought  ungraciously  occu- 
pied, should  he  occasionally  attempt  to 
analyse  their  merits,  in  order  to  guard  a 
part  of  the  credulous  multitude  from 
again  becoming  the  dupes  of  similar  bare- 
faced impostors.  As  the  "Register" 
has  no  dependance  for  pecuniary  aid 
upon  the  advertising  patronage  of  this 
unworthy  fraternity  of  puffers,  we  feel 
no  hesitation  in  asking  its  aid,  in  hold- 
ing up  to  public  vi^w  the  errors  and  mis- 
chiefs arising  from  such  a  source. 

Amongst  other  subjects  upon  which 
the  "  Observer"  has  the  intention  of  call- 
ing for  the  serious  reflection  of  the  phi- 
lanthropists, the  patriots,  and  the  legis- 
lators of  his  country,  there  is  one  disas- 
trous and  predominant  evil,  to  which  he 
with  every  well  wisher  to  humanity  must 
be  ardently  desirous  of  seeing  some  prac- 
tical and  efficient  remedy  applied — he 
need  not  state,  after  having  thus  desig- 
nated it,  that  this  predominant  vice  is 
Intemperance,  by  which  is  meant  spirit- 
ous  potation.  A  widely  spread  and  most 
calamitous  evil,  indeed! — which  drives 
millions  to  the  commission  of  every 
crime,  that  can  be  found  on  the  black 
list  of  human  depravity — which  we  see 
every  where  bringing  distress  and  ruin 
upon  so  many  dependent  and  helpless 
families,  while  it  sends  its  debauched 
and  beastly  victims  before  arrivii:rg  at 
the  meridian  of  life  to  an  untimely  grave, 
the  loathsome  objects  of  disgust  and  aver- 
sion to  all  around  them.  The  attention 
of  the  observing  and  reflecting  part  of 
the  community  has  long  been  roused  by 
the  devastating  effects  every  where  ob- 
served of  this  mighty  scourge.  It  does 
indeed  call  aloud,  and  with  a  voice  which 
is  awful,  for  prompt,  vigoj-ous  and  effi- 
cient means,  to  arrest  its  destructive  and 
ruinous  progress.  The  stability  of  our 
beloved  republic  calls  for  it;  for  upon 
virtue  in  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
only,  can  we  look  with  assurance  for  its 
permanent  security:  and  do  we  not  see 
this  pillar  of  our  hopes  threatened  to  be 
laid  waste  by  this  foul  destroyer  of  the 
sobriety,  the  reason,  and  the  whole  in- 
tellect of  m.an?  Who  js  unacquainted 
with  the  enormous  consumption  of  ar- 
dent spirits  in  this  country?  The  num- 
ber of  gallons  actually  ascertained  to  be 


consumed  is  too  frightful  to  be  here  enu- 
merated. And  is  there  no  remedy  ?  We 
trust  there  is — and  may  the  blessing  of 
God  rest  upon  those  who  devise  it.      E. 
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Souvent  en  s'attachant  a  des  fantomes  vains, 
Notre  raison  seduite  avec  plaisir  s'egare; 
Elle  meme  jouit  des  objets  qu'elle  feint, 
Et  cette  illusion  pour  quelque  temps  repare, 
Le  defaut  des  vrais  biens  que  la  nature  avare 
N'a  pas  accorde  aux  humains. 

With  airy  phantoms  bright  and  vain. 
Will  Reason  oft  delighted  stray, 
And  love  the  bhss  herself  does  feign. 
And  those  false  joys  awhile  repay. 
The  good  upon  hfe's  real  way. 
That  Nature  has  denied  in  vain. 


I  have  sometimes,  when  under  the  in-  S 
fluence  of  morbid  indolence,  thought  it 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  encourage  those 
deceptions,  which  every  one  practises 
upon  himself,  by  creating  imaginary 
scenes  of  resolute  virtue  and  unsullied 
happiness.  If  life  be  really  full  of  care 
and  sickness  and  sorrow,  why  should  we 
wither  our  eyes  by  gazing  upon  it,  when 
the  fair  fields  of  fancy  are  spread  open 
before  us,  and  the  sounds  of  elysium  in- 
vite our  attention.  There  are  many 
evils  which  our  foresight  cannot  avert, 
nor  our  exertions  mitigate;  why  then 
should  we  watch  their  slow  and  regular 
approach  and  suffer  them  to  extend  their 
baneful  powers  around  them  and  to  prey 
upon  our  vitals  before  they  have  actually 
reached  us?  Why  should  we  not  revel  in 
all  the  bliss  that  imagination  can  procure 
us,  and  stand  aloof  from  misery  till  the 
hard  decree  of  necessity  forces  it  upon 
us?  We  should  thus  not  only  avoid  the 
unhappiness  of  anticipating  those  evils 
that  do  really  befall  us,  but  escape  entire- 
ly the  influence  of  those  which  appear  to 
be  directed  at  us,  but  which  the  hand  of  , 
fate  or  the  caprice  of  accident  turns 
harmless  aside. 

There  are  many  who  are  doomed  to 
perpetual  labour,  and  to  care  and  afflic- 
tion that  never  end.  They  are  struggling 
forward  through  difficulties  and  dangers 
in  pursuit  of  phantoms  that  allure  the 
eye,  but  "turn  to  ashes  in  the  grasp." 
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Why  should  these  not  endeavour  to  in- 
demnify themselves  for  the  "  good  that 
nature  has  denied,"  by  the  soothing  of 
visionary  comfort  and  the  solace  of  ima- 
ginary enjoyment.  The  creations  of 
fancy  are  not  less  substantial  than  the 
objects  of  sense.  Half  the  possessions 
that  men  are  so  desirous  of  acquiring 
derive  all  their  value  from  the  "  fantasy 
of  the  brain,"  and  when  viewed  by  sober 
reason,  are  of  no  more  utility  than  the 
fleeting  visions  of  sleep,  or  the  idle  phan- 
toms of  the  waking  dreamer.  If  the  end 
of  life  be  happiness,  why  should  we  not 
derive  it  immediately  from  the  resources 
of  our  own  minds,  rather  than  abandon 
ourselves  to  the  direction  of  external 
'  events,  and  safFer  our  peace  to  depend 
upon  causes  which  we  cannot  control, 
and  upon  agents  that  are  beyond  our 
power. 

By  mixing  in  the  bustle  of  the  world, 
we  are  exposed  to  accidents  which  waste 
our  lives,  and  to  temptations  which  de- 
stroy our  virtue;  but  from  those  scenes 
which  we  create  for  ourselves,  we  take 
away  the  follies  and  vices  of  our  nature, 
and  preserve  a  consistent  and  unwaver- 
ing course  of  industry,  order  and  purity. 
We  paint  ourselves  as  we  wish  we  were, 
and  our  hearts  are  made  firm  by  the  con- 
stant contemplation  of  superior  virtue. 

In  the  regions  of  imagination  the  poor 
man  may  recompense  himself  for  the 
frowns  of  fortune ;  he  may  withdraw 
from  the  calls  of  want,  and  contemplate 
himself  surrounded  by  all  the  luxury  of 
aflluence,  and  while  he  views  the  fair 
creation,  his  better  feelings  prompt  him 
to  exclaim 

"  There  shall  my  hand  no  stinted  boon  assign, 
To  wretched  heai-ts  with  sorrows  such  as 


Tlie  widow  recalls  to  her  presence  the 
friend  of  her  bosom,  and  forgets  awhile 
tliat  the  immoveable  gate  of  death  pre- 
sents a  barrier  to  the  renewal  of  that- 
tender  love  and  generous  confidence, 
which  had  given  to  life  all  its  brilliancy 
and  happiness.  The  orphan  beholds  the 
mother  who  watched  over  his  childhood 
with  the  fondest  love,  who  anticipated 
his  growth  to  manhood  jvith  sanguine 
and  fervent  hope,  and  who  fell  before  he 
could  reward  her  kindness  by  the  solace 
of  his  ripened  faculties  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  arm  of  manhood.    While  his 


heart  is  almost  bursting  at  the  thought 
that  it  is  beyond  his  power  to  ^ladden 
that  eye  that  always  beamed  on  hun  with 
the  fondest  love,  or  to  smooth  tliat  pillow 
that  was  often  deserted  to  watch  over 
him  when  the  sweat  of  pain  or  the  glow 
of  fever  was  upon  his  restless  head — he 
can  turn  awhile  from  the  desolating 
reality,  and  see  her  loved  form  still  ho- 
vering round  him.  The  dull  cold  ear  of 
death  is  again  open  to  the  voice  of  filial 
affection,  and  the  eye  rises  from  the 
heavy  sleep  of  the  grave  to  beam  cheer- 
fully and  benignantly  upon  him. 

If  we  view  the  subject  in  this  light,  it 
will  appear  that  the  reveries  of  imagina- 
tion are  a  worthy  occupation  of  our  time, 
and  that  we  may  with  propriety  endea- 
vour to  free  ourselves  from  the  troubles 
of  life,  by  turning  our  eyes  from  them. — 
But  that  this  would  destroy  the  order 
and  prosperity  of  society  needs  no  proof; 
and  what  is  not  good  for  all,  can  be  good 
for  none.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  path 
which  has  been  marked  out  for  man  by 
the  Almighty,  is  that  in  which  he  can  en- 
joy most  happiness  himself  and  best  pro- 
mote that  of  others.  When  there  ap- 
pears to  be  any  advantage  in  deviating 
from  our  duty,  it  becomes  us  to  examine 
closely,  and  we  will  rarely  fail  to  disco- 
ver, that  our  happiness  depends  upon 
our  obedience.  This,  however,  we  must 
not  always  expect  to  perceive.  Even  in 
the  operations  of  men  there  are  frequent- 
ly reasons  which  do  not  at  first  appear ; 
laws  and  customs  sometimes  seem  ab- 
surd or  iniquitous,  for  which,  when  bet- 
ter instructed,  we  may  find  a  sufficient 
reason  and  an  ample  necessity.  If  we 
are  incapable  of  seeing  at  once  the  de- 
signs of  those  who  are  governed  by  like 
passions  as  ourselves,  how  mucli  more 
shall  we  be  unable  to  comprehend  the 
purposes  of  that  Omniscient  Being  whose 
views  extend  through  an  infinite  series 
of  consequences  and  to  a  duration  whicli 
to  consider  overwhelms  us. 

That  we  were  created  in  order  to  be 
happy,  is  an  opinion  that  must  force  it- 
self with  irresistible  violence  upon  all 
who  consider  the  Power  that  animates 
the  earth.  We  cannot  perceive  what 
will  most  conduce  to  this  end :  the  at- 
tainment of  our  wishes  often  briri'^*  dis- 
appointment and  sorrow.  Rn+  -ve  know 
that  Almighty  wisdom  will  conduct  us 
gradually  through  highei  and  happier 
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scenes  of  existence,  to  a  state  which  our 
present  sight  cannot  perceive,  nor  our' 
present  imaginations  aspire  to. 

It  is  therefore  our  interest  to  act  in  ac- 
cordance  to  what  appears  to  be  the  will 
of  the  Great  Spirit,  even  when  our  facul- 
ties are  not  able  to  discover  the  advan- 
tages to  ourselves  upon  which  that  will 
is  founded.  We  should  apply  our  hearts 
and  minds  to  resolute  exertion,  and 
cheerful  acquiescence  in  the  decrees  of 
his  providence,  even  when  reason  can 
shed  no  light  upon  them,  and  the  star  of 
faith  is  our  only  guide.  In  this  instance 
such  blind  obedience  is  not  required  of 
us,  for  we  can  clearly  perceive  why  man 
is  destined  to  a  life  of  labour. 

If  the  calls  of  appetite  and  the  neces- 
sities of  life  did  not  awaken  us  to  toil, 
there  is  a  principle  in  human  nature  that 
makes  it  necessary  to  our  well  being. — 
A  long  continuance  in  tranquil  ease  is 
impossible.  Alternations  of  labour  are 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  enjoy  rest. 
How  far  pain  is  requisite  to  the  com- 
pletion of  our  happiness,  we  cannot  dis- 
cover, for  no  one  has  ever  been  without 
it;  but  we  all  know  that  from  exertion 
to  avoid  it  arises  all  the  happiness  of 
life. 

These  pictures  of  fancy  that  rise  so 
fresh  before  our  eyes,  would  be  deprived 
of  all  their  attractions,  if  they  were  not 
preceded  by  that  routine  of  worldly  bu- 
siness which  sometimes  appears  so  dull 
and  fatiguing.  They  are  calculated  to 
promote  our  good,  not  as  enjoyments 
which  terminate  in  tliemselves,  but  as 
incentives  to  that  labour  which,  though 
it  constitutes  the  real  happiness  of  man, 
he  always  endeavours  to  avoid.  If  these 
visions  are  much  indulged,  the  habit  will 
insensibly  grow  upon  us,  and  will  with- 
draw our  minds  from  the  toil  that  is  ne- 
cessary to  secure  to  us  solid  and  lasting 
advantages.  They  will  themselves  be- 
come dull  and  wearisome,  and  we  will 
find  ourselves  pursued  by  them  when  we 
wish  to  shake  them  off.  When  I  was 
just  emerging  from  boyhood,  I  was- much 
accustomed  to  indulge  these  day-dreams, 
and  have  wilfully  spent  hours  in  arrang- 
ing their  fairy  figures  in  a  regular  and 
connected  form.  I  have  reduced  the 
shadowy  beings  that  fleet  before  us,  to 
form  and  shape,  and  have  dwelt  upon 
them,  till  satiated  and  wearied,  I  have 
wished  for  relief,  without  having  the 


courage  to  find  employment  to  drive 
them  away.  The  greatest  evil  arising 
from  the  indulgence  of  these  reveries, 
is,  that  it  disqualifies  us  for  our  necessa- 
ry employments.  It  has  on  youthful 
minds  the  same  effect  that  is  produced 
by  the  highly  wrought  scenes  of  fictitious 
narrative — it  creates  a  fastidious  taste 
that  rejects  all  practicable  schemes  of 
happiness — it  destroys  all  benevolence, 
because  the  objects  that  require  it  are 
not  sufficiently  good — it  deadens  all  ex- 
ertion, because  nothing  is  presented  to 
reward  it  that  is  so  dazzling  as  the 
achievements  of  the  heroes  of  romance. 
Besides  wholly  destroying  the  time  that 
is  actually  occupied,  it  spreads  its  le-  . 
thargic  influence  over  the  soul  and  makes 
every  thing  lifeless  and  insipid.  The  ac- 
tive buoyancy  of  youth  is  exchanged  for 
a  sedateness  which  is  not  the  result  of 
thoughtful ness,  and  it  not  unfrequentlj 
happens,  that  those  who  were  qualified 
to  promote  virtue  and  adorn  life,  become 
imbued  with  what  has  been  called  "the 
melancholy  madness  of  poetry  without 
its  inspiration." 

Though  it  be  true  that  most  men  in 
these  ideal  scenes  represent  themselves 
as  acting  under  the  influence  of  virtue,  it 
cannot  be  allowed  that  they  are  thereby 
made  better.  The  transient  glow  of  ge- 
nerous feeling  that  is  caused  by  them, 
will  pass  away  in  a  few  hours,  unless  it 
be  preserved  by' active  exercise;  and 
when  they  have  been  long  habitual,  they 
are  apt  to  produce  indolent  selfishness, 
and  to  take  away  that  energy  which  is 
necessary  to  goodness. 

This  disease  of  the  imagination  is  not 
confined  to  the  young,  but  in  youth  it  is 
most  easily  eradicated,  and  I  therefore 
address  myself  particularly  to  the  rising 
generation,  and  warn  them  as  they  value 
their  reputation  and  happiness,  to  start 
early  from  their  idle  slumbers,  and  to 
find  such  employment  as  will  make  them 
wiser  and  better.  At  their  first  attempt 
to  correct  the  exuberance  of  fancy,  they 
will  find  themselves  continually  called 
back  by  some  fair  form  or  some  melo- 
dious voice,  but  they  must  press  forward 
without  looking  behind  them.  If  they 
employ  themselves  in  some  active  occu- 
pation, and  resolutely  refuse  admission 
to  these  idle  thoughts,  a  few  days  will 
render  their  further  progress  easy,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  they  will  consider  the 
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eharm  as  broken.  It  will  still  however 
be  necessary  for  some  time  to  apply 
closely  to  realities,  and  to  refuse  our- 
selves the  recreations  of  the  imagination 
until  we  t^egain  a  state  of  intellectual 
health,  and  are  no  longer  in  danger  of 
wresting  to  our  hurt  that  faculty  of  the 
mind  which  cheers  all  human  existence, 
and  was  given  by  our  Maker  as  a  means 
of  calling  all  our  powers  into  vigorous 
exercise.  YORICK. 
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[Fro7n  the  Baltimore  Fed.  Republican,  Mar.  5.] 
SUMMARY. 

Dec.  31. 
England.—— Agricultural  prospects 
cheerful ;  innumerable  robberies  during 
\the  fog;  Monthly  Reporter  announces 
the  general  good  health  of  the  king — his 
malady  unchanged ;  British  foreign  trade 
reviving — augmented  one-third  this  last 
year ;  a  valuable  law  book,  the  work'of 
years,  published,  "  A  Systematical  Ar- 
rangement of  Coke  upon  Littleton ;"  the 
late  queen's  horses  are  sold,  averaging 
about  140  guineas  a  head  ;  lord  Castle- 
reagh,  and  the  emperor  Alexander,  are 
pledged  for  the  accession  of  Portugal  to 
the  general  resolve  for  treating  slave 
ships  as  pirates  after  1820.  We  are  de- 
clared to  be  miserably  deficient  in  re- 
Sublican  gratitude  to  our  revolutionary 
efenders  (general  Starke  for  instance). 
Correspondence  of  Cobbett  and  Burdett 
seems  to  make  a  great  noise. 

Income  of  the  consolidated  fund  for 

this  year  ^12,130,000,  increase  of  this 

last  quarter  about  half  a  million.    Net 

>  produce  of  the  revenue  of  Great  Britain. 

OFFICIAL  STATEMENT. 

Abstract  of  the  net  produce  of  the  re- 
venue of  Great  Britain,  for  the  quarters 
ending  5th  January,  1818  and  1819  res- 
pectively, exclusive  of  arrear  of  war  du- 
ties. 

■  1818.  1819. 

Customs  *;3,017,621     2,465,664 

Excise  5,499,672     6,238,040 

Stamps  1,666,532     1,530,532 

Post  Office  319,000       319,000 

Assessed  taxes  2,260,017    2,303,778 

Land  taxes  353,604        408,366 

Mi^cellaneom    •  *255,318        133,381 


The  above  is  a  cheering  statement, 
upon  which  we  take  leave  to  congratu- 
late the  public. 

The  crown  jewels,  so  long  missing, 
were  found  at  Buckingham-house,  Jan. 
7th  ;  no  comments  are  made  ;  the  disco- 
very was  made  by  the  prince  regent. 
They  were  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
cealed by  the  king. 

Document — trial  of  Arbuthnot  and 
Ambrister  republished  without  comment 
on  the  9th  Jan.  The,  total  amount  of 
the  queen's  personal  property  is  found 
to  be  about  ^140,000.  This  is  an  an- 
swer to  all  calumny.  Of  this,  ^50,000 
are  in  jewels,  presented  to  her  on  her 
marriage.  I^ord  Ellenborough's  will  is 
proved ;  his  personal  property  is  worth 
^200,000.  The  Courier,  under  the  Uth 
Jan.  after  a  long  neutrality  on  the  great 
question,  has  come  out  with  the  strong- 
est testimony  of  horror  and  indignation 
against  general  Jackson,  for  the  execu- 
tion of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister. 

These  papers  are  full  of  complaints 
made  by  Englishmen,  who  have  been  en- 
ticed into  the  Spanish  (republican)  ser- 
vice ;  they  suifer  every  hardship,  cruelty 
and  disappointment.  Under  the  15th, 
the  Courier  gives  the  arguments  of  our 
National  Intelligencer  in  defence  of 
Jackson's  proceedings.  That  is  entire- 
ly fair.     It  is  succeeded  with  an  extract 
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from  our  paper,  of  the  Uth  December, 
which  may  be  thought  quite  as  unfair  by 
others. 

Jan.  21. 

The  new  parliament  had  commenced 
operations. 

The  first  letter  of  Algernon  Sydney 
has  been  republished  in  the  Traveller, 
London  ;  it  occupies  four  columns.  We 
are  not  sorry  to  see  it — it  is  honourable 
to  our  country.  That  writer  is  one 
among  the  few  who  have  stood  forward 
to  defend  their  country  against  the  re- 
proach of  countenancing  military  despo- 
tism, as  sanguinary  and  horrible  as  any 
that  ever  stained  the  records  of  history. 
Mr.  Coleridge  is  continuing  his  lectures. 
There  has  also  another  literary  pheno- 
menon appeared— A  Mr.  Bodbeck  has 
returned  from  the  interior  of  Africa,  af- 
ter a  six  months'  residence,  with  a  geo- 
graphical account  of  the  country. 
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Yeuns^lyania  liegislatTncfc 


HOUSEl  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

March  5.— Mr.  Lehman  rose  to  make  a  mo- 
tion, that  he  thought  required  some  prefa- 
tory remarks.  It  was  well  known,  that  so 
early  as  the  year  1786,  with  a  view  to  the  in- 
ternal improvement  of  the  state,  commission- 
ers were  appointed  by  the  supreme  execu- 
tive council  to  explore  the  navigable  waters, 
ascertain  levels,  &c.  Since  the  adoption  of 
the  present  constitution,  every  governor  had 
recommended  the  subject  to  the  attention  of 
the  legislature,  and  the  present  governor 
particularly  had  recommended  it  in  strong 
terms  (which  Mr.  L.  read  from  the  message 
to  the  legislature  at  the  opening  of  the  pre- 
sent session).  Recommendations  such  as  this 
had  at  all  times  met  the  approbation  of  men 
in  high  official  stations  and  private  citizens  of 
enhghtened  minds,  however  they  might  dif- 
fer on  political  subjects;  and  all  joined  in 
regretting  that  they  had  not  been  carried  into 
■effect. — Mr.  L.  adverted  to  the  importance 
of  connecting  lake  Erie  with  the  Delaware, 
by  means  of  the  highest  navigable  waters  of 
the  Susquehannah  and  Ohio.  But  he  said, 
there  Was  no  official  document  to  shew  the 
elevation  between  these  points,  and  so  there 
was  nothing  from  which  the  practicability  or 
the  expense  of  connecting  the  waters  was  to 
be  ascertained.  The  natural  channel  of  trade 
from  the  east  to  the  west  lay  through  Penn- 
sylvania, but  unless  some  measures  were 
adopted  to  cheapen  the  conveyance  of  mer- 
chandize and  the  products  of  the  soil,  the 
trade  wouldtake  its  course  to  the  north  or  to 
the  south  of  us.  This  (cheapening)  was  not 
to  be  done  unless  the  necessary  facts  were 
first  ascertained,  and,  without  involving  the 
state  in  much  expense,  data  of  the  most  im- 
portant kind  could  be  furnished.  A  bill  on 
their  files  made  provision  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  to  explore  the  coun- 
try, and  providing  funds,  &c.  If  the  house 
did  not  think  proper  at  this  time  to  appropri- 
ate the  funds,  that  part  of  the  bill  might  be 
stricken  out,  and  commissioners  only  ap- 
pointed. He  then  moved  that  the  house 
would  proceed  to  consider  the  bill,  ."  for  the 
appointment  of  a  board  of  commissioners  and 
pledging  funds  for  internal  improvement." 

The  house  agreed  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  Lehman  moved  to  strike  out  of  tlie  first 
section,  that  which  related  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  in  the  bill,  and  insert 
other  words  empowering  the  governor  to  ap- 
point them. 

Mr.  Thackara  was  opposed  to  the  plan  al- 
together.— ^If  commissioners  should  be  ap- 
pointed, they  would  make  very  pretty  re- 
ports, but  nothing  would  be  done.  The  mem- 
bers of  that  house,  coming  from  all  parts  of 


the  state,  were  much  better  qualified  to 
judge  of  the  proper  plans  of  improvement 
than  any  commissioners  could  be.  Let  the 
legislature  agree  upon  given  points,  and 
then  appropriate  certain  funds — say  the  auc- 
tion duties,  to  connect  them. 

Mr.  Lehman  spoke  in  answer,  and  Mr. 
Thackara  replied. 

Mr.  Coulter  opposed  the  amendment,  as  it 
added  to  the  already  too  great  patronage  of 
the  governor. 

The  amendment  was  negatived. 

Mr.  Lehman  then  named  Samuel  Mifflin  as 
one  of  the  commissioners,  Mr.  Coulter  named 
Mr.  Freidt,  Mr.  Gilmore  named  John  Hall, 
Mr.  Reeder  named  Isaac  A.  Chapman. 

After  further  debate,  the  first  and  second 
sections  were  postponed  indefinitely. 


^71  Act  in  addition  to  the  Acts  prohibiting  the 
Slave  Trade. 

Sect.  1,  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  U.  S.  of  Ame- 
rica, in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby 
authorised,  whenever  he  shall  deem  it  expe- 
dient, to  cause  any  of  the  armed  vessels  of  the 
United  States  to  be  employed  to  cruise  on  any 
of  the  coasts  of  the  United  States,  or  territo- 
ries thereof,  or  of  the  coasts  of  Africa,  or  else- 
where, where  he  may  judge  attempts  may  be 
made  to  carry  on  the  slave  trade  by  citizens 
or  residents  of  the  United  States,  in  contra- 
vention of  the  acts  of  Congress  prohibiting 
the  same,  and  to  instruct  and  direct  the  com- 
manders of  all  armed  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  to  seize,  take,  and  bring  into  any  port 
of  the  United  States,  all  ships  or  vessels  of 
the  United  States,  wheresoever  found,  which 
may  have  taken  on  board,  or  wliich  may  be 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  taking  on  board, 
or  of  transporting,  or  may  have  transported, 
any  negro,  mulatto,  or  person  of  colour,  in 
violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
entitled  "  An  act  in  addition  to  an  act  to  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  slaves  into  any  port 
or  place  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  January, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eight,  and  to  repeal  certain  parts 
of  the  same,"  or  of  any  other  act  or  acts  pro- 
hibiting the  traffic  in  slaves,  to  be  proceeded 
against  according  to  law :  And  the  proceeds 
of  all  ships  and  vessels,  their  tackle,  apparel, 
and  furniture,  and  the  goods  and  effects  on 
board  of  them,  which  shall  be  so  seized,  pro- 
secuted and  condemned,  shall  be  divided 
equally  between  the  United  States  and  the 
officers  and  men  who  shall  seize,  take  or 
bring  the  same  into  port  for  condemnation, 
whether  such  seizure  be  made  by  an  armed 
vessel  of  the  United  States  or  revenue  cutter 
thereof:  And  the  same  shall  be  distributed  in 
like  manner  as  is  provided  by  law  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  prizes  taken  from  an  enemy. 
Provided.  That  the  officers  and  men  to  be  en- 
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titled  to  one  half  of  the  proceeds  aforesaid, 
shall  safe  keep  every  negro,  mulatto,  or  per- 
son of  colour,  found  on  board  of  any  ship  or 
vessel  so  seized,  taken,  or  brought  into  port, 
for  condemnation,  and  shall  deliver  every  such 
negro,  mulatto,  or  person  of  colour,  to  the 
marshal  of  the  district  into  which  they  are 
brought,  if  into  a  port  of  the  United  States, 
or,  if  elsewhere,  to  such  person  or  persons 
as  shall  be  lawfully  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  in  the  manner 
hereinafter  directed,  transmitting  to  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  as  soon  as  maybe 
after  such  dehvery,  a  descriptive  list  of  such 
negroes,  mulattoes,  or  persons  of  colour,  that 
he  may  give  directions  for  the  disposal  of 
them.  And  provided  further,  that  tlie  com- 
manders of  such  commissioned  vessels,  do 
cause  to  be  apprehended,  and  taken  into  cus- 
tody, every  person  found  on  boai-d  of  such 
vessel,  so  seized  and  taken,  being  of  the  offi- 
cers or  crew  thereof,  and  him  or  them  con- 
vey, as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  to  the 
civil  authority  of  the  United  States,  to  be  pro- 
ceeded against,  in  due  course  of  law,  in  some 
of  the  districts  thereof. 

Sect.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  is 
hereby  authorised  to  make  such  regulations 
and  arrangements,  as  he  may  deem  expe- 
dient,,,for  the  safe  keeping,  support,  and  re- 
moval beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
of  all  such  negroes,  mulattoes,  or  persons  of 
colour,  as  may  be  so  delivered  and  brought 
within  their  jurisdiction:  And  to  appoint  a 
proper  person  or  persons,  residing  upon  the 
coast  of  Africa,  as  agent  or  agents,  for  receiv- 
ing the  negroes,  mulattoes,  or  persons  of  co- 
lour, dehvered  from  on  board  vessels  seized 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  slave  trade,  by  com- 
manders of  the  United  States  armed  vessels. 

Sect.  3.  And  be  it  furtJier  enacted.  That  a 
bounty  of  twenty-five  dollars  be  paid  to  the 
officers  and  crews  of  the  commissioned  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States,  or  revenue  cutters, 
for  each  and  every  negro,  mulatto,  or  person 
of  colour,  who  shall  have  been  as  hereinbe- 
fore provided,  delivered  to  the  marshal  or 
agent  duly  appointed  to  receive  them :  And 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  is  hereby  autho- 
rised and  required  to  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid,, 
to  such  officers  and  crews,  or  their  agent,  the 
aforesaid  bounty,  for  each  person  dehvered 
as  aforesaid. 

Sect.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That 
when  ahy  citizen,  or  other  person,  shall  lodge 
information,  with  the  attorney  for  the  district 
of  any  state  or  territorj^,  as  the  case  may  be, 
that  any  negro,  mulatto,  or  person  of  colour, 
has  been  imported  therein,  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  acts  in  such  case  made  and 
provided,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  attor- 
ney forthwith  to  commence  a  prosecution,  by 
information;  and  process  shall  issue  against 
the  person  charged  with  holding  such  negro, 
negroes,  mulatto,  mulattoes,  person  or  per- 
sons of  colour,  so  alleged  to  be  imported  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  the  acts  aforesaid : 
And  if,  upon  the  return  of  the  process  exe- 


cuted, it  shall  be  ascertained,  by  the  verdict 
of  a  jury,  that  such  negro,  negroes,  mulatto, 
mulattoes,  person  or  persons  of  colour,  have 
been  brought  in,  contrary  to  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  acts  in  such  cases  made 
and  provided,  tlien  the  court  shall  direct  the 
marslial  of  the  said  district  to  take  the  said 
negroes,  mulattoes,  or  persons  of  colour  into 
his  custody,  for  safekeeping,  subject  to  the 
orders  of  the  President  of  the  United  States ; 
and  tlie  informer  or  informers,  who  shall  have 
lodged  the  information,  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive, over  and  above  the  proportion  of  the 
penalties  accruing  to  him  or  them  by  the 
provisions  of  the  acts  in  such  case  made  and 
provided,  a  bounty  of  fifty  dollars  for  each 
and  every  negro,  mulatto,  or  person  of  co- 
lour, who  shall  have  been  delivered  into  tlie 
custody  of  the  marslial ;  and  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  is  hereby  authorised  and  re- 
quired to  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid,  the  afore- 
said bounty,  upon  the  certificate  of  the  clerk 
of  the  court  for  the  district  where  the  prose- 
cution may  have  been  had,  with  tlie  seal  of 
office  thereto  annexed,  stating  the  number  of 
negroes,  mulattoes,  or  persons  of  colour  sa' 
delivered. 

Sect.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commander  of  any 
armed  vessel  of  the  United  States,  whenever 
he  shall  make  any  capture  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  to  bring  the  vessel  and  her 
cargo,  for  adjudication  into  some  of  the  ports 
of  the  state  or  territory  to  which  such  vessel, 
so  captured,  shall  belong,  if  he  can  ascertain 
the  same ;  if  not,  then  to  be  sent  into  any 
convenient  port  of  the  United  States. 

Sect.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all 
such  acts,  or  parts  of  acts  as  may  be  lepug- 
nant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be, 
and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sect.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted.   That  a 
sum,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropri- 
ated to  carry  this  law  into  effect. 
H.  CLAY,    » 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
JAMES  BARBOUR, 
President  of  the  Senate,  pro  tempore. 
March  3d,  1819 — Approved, 

JAMES  MONROE. 


[FRO?r    THE    XATIOyjlL    ISTELtlOEl^CER.] 

STATE  INSOLVENT  LAWS. 

Great  interest  having  been  excited  respect- 
ing  the  recent  decisions  of  the  supreme  court 
on  the  subject  of  the  State  Bankrupt  and  In- 
solvent Laws,  we  have  obtained  a  statement  of 
the  points  decided  by  the  court,  the  accura- 
cy of  which  may  be  depended  on,  and  which 
we  now  lay  before  our  readers.  The  opinions 
at  large,  with  the  cases,  and  the  argument  of 
counsel,  will  very  soon  appear  in  the  4th  vo- 
lume of  Mr.  Wheaton's  Reports.  It  would  be 
obviously  impossible  to  include  all  these  is 
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the  compass  of  a  newspaper ;  and  we  have, 
therefore  limited  ourselves  to  a  brief  analysis 
of  the  opinions  of  the  court. 

The  first  case  on  this  subject  which  was 
heard  and  determined  by  the  court,  was  that 
of  Sturges  against  CrowiiinsMeld.,  This  was  an 
action  of  assumpsit  against  the  defendant  as 
promissor  upon  two  promissory  notes,  both 
dated  at  New  York,  22d  March,  1811,  for  the 
sum  of  ^771  86  each,  and  payable  to  the 
plaintiff,  one  on  the  1st  of  August,  and  the 
other  on  the  15th  of  August,  1811.  The  de- 
fendant pleaded  his  discharge  under  "  an  act 
for  the  benefit  of  insolvent  debtors  and  their 
creditors,"  passed  by  the  legislature  of  New 
York,  the  3d  day  of  April,  1811.  After  stat- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  act,  the  defendant's 
plea  averred  his  compliance  with  them,  and 
that  he  was  discharged,  and  a  certificate 
given  to  him  the day  of ,  1812. 

To  this  plea  there  was  a  general  demurrer 
and  joinder.  At  the  October  term  of  the  cir- 
cuit court,  1817,  this  cause  came  on  to  be 
argued  and  heaj-d  on  the  demurrer,  and  the 
following  questions  arose,  viz  : 

1.  Whether,  since  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  any  state  has 
authority  to  pass  a  bankrupt  law,  or  whether 
the  power  is  exclusively  vested  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  ? 

2.  Whether  the  act  of  New  York,  passed 
the  3d  day  of  April,  1811,  and  stated  in  the 
plea  in  this  case,  is  a  bankrupt  act  within  the 
meaning  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  ? 

3.  Whether  the  act  aforesaid  is  an  act  or 
law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  ? 

4.  Whether  the  plea  is  a  good  and  suffi- 
cient bar  of  the  plaintiff's  action  ? 

And,  after  hearing  counsel  upon  the  ques- 
tions, the  judges  of  the  circuit  court  were 
opposed  in  opinion  thereupon;  and,  upon 
^notion  of  the  plaintiff's  counsel,  the  ques- 
tions were  certified  to  the  supreme  court  for 
their  final  decision. 

On  the  first  question,  the  supreme  court 
were  of  opinion,  that,  until  the  power,  con- 
tained in  the  constitution  of  the  U.  States,  to 
pass  uniform  laws  throughout  the  union,  on 
the  subject  of  bankruptcies,  be  exercised  by 
Congress,  the  states  have  authority  to  pass  a 
bankrupt  law,  provided  such  law  contains  no 
principle  violating  the  10th  section  of  the  1st 
article  of  the  constitution  of  the  U.  States, 
which  declares  that  "  no  state  shall  pass  any 
law  impairing  the  obligation  of  conti-acts." 

This  opinion,  of  course,  rendered  it  unne- 
cessary to  consider  the  2d  question. 

On  the  3d  question,  the  Court  were  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  act  of  New-York,  which  was 
pleaded  in  this  case,  (an4  which  hot  only 
liberates  the  person  of  the  debtor,  but  dis- 
charges him  from  all  liability  for  any  debt 
previously  conti-acted,  on  his  surrendering 
his  property  in  the  manner  it  prescribes,)  is 


an  act  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts within  the  meaning  of  the  10th  section 
of  the  1st  article  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  In  delivering  the  judgment 
of  the  court,  the  Chief  Justice  stated,  that, 
as  to  what  was  intended  by  the  framers  of 
the  constitution  when  they  used  the  terms, 
"  any  law  intpairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts," it  would  seem  difficult  to  substitute 
words  which  are  more  intelligible,  or  less 
liable  to  misconstruction.  A  contract  is  an 
agreement  in  which  a  party  undertakes  to  do 
or  not  to  do  a  particular  thing.  The  law 
binds  him  to  perform  his  undertaking,  and 
this  is,  of  coui'se,  the  obligation  of  a  con- 
tract. In  the  case  at  bar,'  the  defendant  had 
given  his  promissory  note-  to  pay  the  plain- 
tiff a  sum  of  money  on  or  before  a  certain 
day.  Tlie  contract  binds  him  to  pay  that 
sum  on  that  day,  and  this  is  its  obligation. 
Any  law  which  releases  a  part  of  this  obliga- 
tion, must,  in  the  literary  sense  of  the  word, 
hnpair  it.  Much  more  must  a  law  impair  it, 
which  makes  it  totally  invalid,  and  entirely 
discharges  it. 

It  was  not  necessary,   nor  would  it  have 
been  safe,  for  the  framers  of  the  constitu- 
tion to  enumerate  particular  objects  to  which 
the    principle    they   intended    to    establish 
should  apply.     The  principle  was  the  invio- 
lability  of  contracts.     This  principle    was  to 
be- protected  in  whatever  form  it  might  be 
assailed.     To  what  purpose  should  the  con- 
vention  enumerate   the    particular   modes  of 
violation,  which  should  be  forbidden,  when 
it  was  intended  to  forbid  all?     Had  an  enu- 
meration of  all  the  laws  which  might  violate 
contracts  been  attempted,  the  pi-ovision  must     ; 
have  been  less  complete,   and   involved  in    .; 
more  perplexity  than  it  now  is.     The  plaiii     '\ 
and  simple  declaration,  that   no   state  shall     i 
pass  any  latv  impairing  the  obligation  of  con-     j 
tracts,  includes  insolvent  laws,  and  all  other     I 
laws,  so  far  as  they  infringe  the  principle  the     j 
convention  intended  to  hold  sacred,  and  no     ; 
farther.     But  the  convention  did  not  intend     { 
to  prohibit  the  passage  of  all  insolvent  laws. 
To   punish   honest  insolvency  by  imprison- 
ment for  life,  and  to  make  this  a  constitu- 
tional principle,  would  be  an  excess  of  in- 
humanity, which  would  not   readily  be  im- 
puted to  the  illustrious  patriots  who  framed 
our    constitution,    or    to    the    people    who 
adopted   it.     The   distinction    between    the 
obligation  of  a  contract,  and  the  remedy  given 
by  the    legislature    to    enforce   that  obliga- 
tion, exists   in   the  nature   of  things.     The- 
remedy  may  be  modified  as  the   legislative 
wisdom  shall  direct,   without  impairing  the     * 
obligation  of  the  contract.     Confinement  of 
the  debtor  may  be  a  punishment  for  not  per- 
forming his  contract,  or  may  be  allowed  as  a 
means  of  inducing  him  to  perform  it.     But 
the   state  may  refuse  to  inflict  this  punish- 
ment, or  may  withhold  this  means,  and  leave 
the  contract  in  full  force.     Imprisonment  is    , 
no  part  of  the  contract,  and   simply  to   re- 
lieve the  prisoner,  does  not  impair  its  obli- 
gation. 
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The  court  also  intimated  that  it  had  been 
contended  at  the  bar,  that  this  construc- 
tion of  the  constitution  would  extend  to  sta- 
tutes of  limitation  and  laws  against  usury.  The 
court  did  not  tJdnk  so.  Statutes  of  limitation 
relate  to  the  remedies  which  are  furnished  in 
the  coui'ts.  They  rather  establish  that  cer- 
tain circumstances  shall  amount  to  evidence 
that  a  contract  has  been  performed,  than  dis- 
pense with  its  performance.  But,  if  in  a  state, 
where  six  years  may  be  pleaded  in  bar  to  an 
action  of  assumpsit,  a  law  should  be  passed 
declaring  that  contracts  already  in  existence, 
and  not  barred  by  the  statute,  should  be  Con- 
strued to, be  within  it,  there  would  be  little 
doubt  of  its  unconstitutionality.  So  with  re- 
spect to  the  laws  ag-ainst  usury.  If  the  law  be 
that  no  person  shall  take  more  than  6  per 
cent,  per  annum  for  the  use  of  money,  or  that 
if  more  be  reserved,  the  contract  shall  be 
void,  a  contract  made  thereafter,  reserving  7 
per  cent,  would  have  no  obligation  in  its  com- 
mencement. But,  if  a  law  should  declare  ,that 
contracts  already  entered  into  and  reserving 
the  legal  interest  should  be  usurious  and  void, 
either  in  the  wholfe  or  in  part,  it  would  im- 
pair the  obligation  of  the  contract,  and  woiUd 
be  clearly  unconstitutional. 

The  court  stated  that  this  opinion  was  con- 
fined to  the  case  actually  under  consideration. 
It  was  confined  to  a  case  in  which  a  creditor 
sues  in  a  court,  the  proceedings  of  which,  the 
legislature,  whose  act  is  pleaded  in  bar,  had 
not  a  right  to  control :  and  to  a  case  where 
the  creditor  had  not  proceeded  to  execution 
against  the  body  of  his  debtor  within  the  state 
whose  law  attempts  to  absolve  a  confined  in- 
solvent debtor  from  his  obHgation.  When 
such  a  case  should  arise,  it  would  be  consi- 
dered. 

Of  course  the  4th  question  was  resolved  in 
the  negative. 

The  next  case  which  came  on  for  argument 
on  this  subject,  was  that  of  M'Millan  against 
M'Neill.  In  this  case  the  debt  was  contracted 
in  the  year  1813,  in  the  state  of  South  Caro- 
lina, both  the  parties  then  residing  there.  The 
debtor  removed  to  Louisiana,  and  obtained 
his  discharge  in  1815,  under  the  insolvent  act 
of  that  state  passed  in  1808.  In  1817  a  suit 
was  commenced  against  him,  by  the  creditor, 
in  the  district  court  of  Louisiana.  The  dis- 
charge under  the  law  of  that  State  was  plead- 
ed in  bar ;  the  plea  was  determined  to  be  in- 
sufiicient;  judgment  was  rendered  for  the 
plaintiff;  aiid  the  case  was  brought,  by  writ 
of  error,  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

The  court  determined  that  the  case  was 
not  distinguishable,  in  principle,  from  that  of 
Sturges  against  Crowninshield ;  that  the  law 
of  Louisiana,  so  far  as  it  purpoi-ted  to  dis- 
charge the  debt,  was  unconstitutional ;  and 
that  the  circumstance  of  the  debt  being  con- 
tracted subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  law 
by  which  it  was  attempted  to  be  discharged, 
made  no  difference  in  the  application  of  the 
■pj-inciple, 
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COLONEL  TATHAM. 

[Most  of  our  readers  have  seen  the  account 
of  Col.  Tatham's  death,  which  he  caused  by 
throwing  himself  before  a  cannon  at  the  in- 
stant it  was  fired,  during  the  celebration  of 
the  birth  day  of  Washington  at  Richmond.] 

From  the  Richmond  Enquirer: 
The  following  sketch  of  this  unfortunate 
and  ingenious  gentleman  was  drawn  by  him- 
self a  few  days  before  his  deali,  and  address- 
ed to  a  member  of  the  senate  of  Virginia. 
We  present  it  as  an  article-  of  much  curious 
interest  to  our  readers.  It  is  now  ascertained 
tiiat  colonel  T.  intended  the  act  of  self-de- 
struction, and  had  spoken  but  a  few  days  be- ' 
fore  his  death  of  his  intention  to  destroy  him- 
selif,  in  the  face  of  the  ]niblic,  on  the  very 
scene  of  his  death,  the  Capitol  Square  ! 

Bear  Sir — Incompliance  with  your  request 
of  yesterday,  I  have  the  honour  to  state,  that 
I  was  born  in  England  on  the  13th  April, 
(N.  S.)  1752.  My  family  and  connexions  are 
certified  under  the  seal  of  this  commonwealth, 
in  the  testimonial  of  the  honourable  Thomas 
Nelson,  last  secretary  of  state  in  Virginia, 
filed  in  the  papers  transmitted  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  your  honourable  committee,  if  need- 
ful. 

In  the  autumn  of  1768  my  father  sent  me 
from  school  to  Liverpool,  thence  to  be  sent  to 
Messrs.  Carter  &  Trent,  native  American 
merchants,  on  James  river,  to  be  brought 
up  in  the  commercial  pursuits  of  the  tobacco 
trade. 

On  my  birth  day,  in  1769,  I  arrived  in  Vir- . 
glnia,  and  was  immediately  received  into  their 
employ,  serving  them  faithfidly  several  years, 
and  being  in  their  confidence,  intercourse, 
and  connexion,  till  their  death.  This  year  1 
became  intimate  with  your  grandfather  and 
father. 

I  was  forbidden  by  my  family  to  take  part 
with  the  Americans ;  but  my  own  opinion  of 
national  rights  preponderating,  I  joined  Gar- 
land's volunteers,  in  Lunenburg,  Va,  but  was 
not  in  action  with  them  at  the  battle  of  the 
Great  Bridge,  (Norfolk,)  on  account  of  my 
return  from  Petersburg  to  Lunenburg,  on  im- 
portant business,  under  orders  verbally. 

In  April,  1776,  and  tlicrcaftcr  through  the 
revolutionary  war,  I  was  in  the  first  action 
fought  with  Indians,  and  in  the  storm  of  the 
enemy's  left  famous  rock  redoubt  at  the  siege 
of  York — with  tlie  marquis  tie  la  Fayette,  ge- 
neral Muhlenburg,  &c. — See  testimonials  in 
my  files,  for  my  general  conduct,  attested. 

At  ihe  close  of  the  revolution,  under  gene- 
ral Wasliington's  farewell  advice  to  the  army, 
I  became  a  member  of  the  bar,  with  a  prac- 
tice of  gSUOO  per  annum;  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  my  county  in  the  legislature  »f 
{  North  Carolina. 
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In  1783,  family  concerns  (wherein  I  found 
a  trick  concerning  the  statute  of  hmitations) 
induced  me  to  go  to  England ;  after  eleven 
months  absence,  I  arrived  in  Norfolk  in  an  in- 
different state  of  heahh,  and  although  I 
found  some  of  my  neighbours  in  town  with 
spare  horses,  the  condition  of  my  health  in- 
duced me  to  come  up  to  Richmond,  by  -water, 
for  the  settlement  of  old  affairs. 

At  this  period  (February,  1790)  came  a  re- 
quest from  general  Knox,  then  secretary  of 
war,  under  the  orders  of  general  Washing- 
ton, to  the  governor  and  council  of  Virginia, 
to  select  the  person  they  deemed  to  be  most 
capable  of  giving  such  topographical  addi- 
tions to  the  existing  maps  as  might  enable  the 
federal  executive  to  know  their  country  and 
provide  for  its  defence.  See  governor  Be- 
verly Randolph's  letters  to  me  in  my  files. 

Unfortunately  for  me,  general  Washing- 
ton's wish  being  always  my  law,  I  entered 
upon  this  arduous  task  without  hesitation, 
contract,  or  arrangement.  I  was  countenanced 
by  the  honourable  the  executive  of  Virginia 
— had  access  to  aU  the  public  archives  of  the 
state,  apartments  in  the  capitol,  and  every 
aid,  but  money,  from  all  tlie  departments  of 
government. 

After  employing  many  months,  with  seve- 
ral assistants,  transcribing  records  in  the  ca- 
pitol, &c.  it  was  discovered  that  every  map 
and  geographical  production  of  the  country 
was  so  radically  erroneous,  that  the  requisi- 
tion of  the  federal  administration  could  not 
be  complied  with,  without  beginning  and 
proceeding,  de  novo,  on  a  map  of  the  south- 
ern states ;  and  while  the  pubHc  correspond- 
ence was  can-ied  on,  during  an  interrupting 
indisposition  of  general  Washington,  I  com- 
piled for  their  temporary  relief  my  Analysis 
t)f  Virgmiay  which  general  Knox  caused  to  be 
printed  in  Philadelphia,  reserving  to  me  a 
copy  right,  for  political  reasons. 
•  Before  a  definitive  answer  was  procured 
from  the  war  office,  I,  had  completed  about 
two  thirds  of  my  map  of  the  southern  states, 
on  both  a  small  and  a  large  sc^le  ;  but,  alas  ! 
when  the  federal  government  deemed  my 
ideas  too  comprehensive  to  be  carried  into 
effect,  I  was  left  without  money,  considerably 
involved  in  debts,  my  honour  forbade  me  to 
evade,  and  the  gist  of  the  question  of  respon- 
sibility between  the  two  governments  hurled 
the  whole  obhgation  on  governor  Randolph's 
personal  estates ;  a  circumstance  of  which  no 
man  of  honest  feelings  would  be  base  enough 
to  avail  himself. 

In  this  dilemma,  various  projects  were  pro- 
posed, by  subscription,  &.c.  to  enable  me  to 
proceed,  and  to  persevere.  My  office  conti- 
nued open  to  all  the  views  of  administration, 
at  my  own  expense,  and  the  treasury  being 
then  veiy  poor,  the  lottery  law  of  1791  was 
resorted  to,  as  well  to  give  me  some  prospect 
of  remuneration  for  my  services  rendered 
and  the  debts  incurred,  as'  to  encourage  my 
perseverance  to  accomplish  the  views  of  go- 
vernment. 

In  1792-3,  I  made  two  different  journiee 


to  the  western  country,  surveying  and  col- 
lecting surveys  and  other  information,  and 
completing  the  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and 
Georgia  frontiers,  as  herewith  exhibited ;  but 
for  want  of  wagonage  at  that  period,  my 
trunks  of  documents  were  six  months  delayed 
in  the  hands  of  my  friend  Mr.  M'Gavock,  at 
fort  Chiswell. 

At  this  time,  I  left  an  office  fitted  up  at 
Knoxville,  a  similar  one  at  Abingdon,  and 
one  on  the  eastern  side  of  Shockoe  creek,  in 
the  city  of  Richmond — all  of  them  a  dead 
loss  to  me. 

In  August,  1791,  I  set  out  in  company  and 
with  the  aid  of  my  old  revolutionary  friend 
and  compatriot,  (col.  Edward  Carrington,  of 
venerable  memory,)  to  Fredericksburg; 
thence  under  his  introductory  letters,  to 
Georgetown  and  Washington,  Columbia :  we 
parted  at  Fredericksburg,  alas !  to  meet  no 
more  in  this  world. 

Georgetown  being  then  the  only  populated 
part  of  Columbia,  I  fixed  an  office  in  the 
house  of  Messrs.  Bowman  &  Co.  of  Balti- 
more, made  all  possible  progress  in  collect- 
ing materials  and  doing  public  good,  and  ad- 
vanced to  Baltimore  in  face  of  the  yellow- 
fever. 

The  violence  of  the  yellow  fever  then  rag- 
ing in  Baltimore,  put  a  stop  to  all  friendly  ar- 
rangements which  had  been  preparatorily 
made  for  me  with  an  engraver  in  that  place. 
I  went  to  Philadelphia,  established  an  office 
in  the  house  of  Mr.  Charles  Young,  in  Ches- 
nut  street,  '  and  negotiated  with  Messrs. 
Thackara  and  Vallance,  the  only  competent 
engravers  then  in  that  place,  but  who  were 
previously  engaged  on  Griffith's  map  of  Mary- 
land, which  delayed  ,them  longer  than  they 
expected,  and  too  long  for  me  to  wait  with- 
out resources.  In  New  York  I  found  no  en- 
graver in  the  map  fine.  In  Philadelpliia  I 
made  considerable  acquisitions  of  topographi- 
cal materials ;  and  after  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  Spanish  minister,  (Don  Joseph  Ja- 
dannes,  who  had  married  Miss  Stoughton,  of 
Boston,)  he  suggested  the  probability  that 
Lopez,  in  Madrid,  who  was  bred  an  engraver 
in  London,  might  be  disengaged,  and  that  he 
had  a  strong  desire  that  my  maps  should  be 
engraven  in  the  capital  of  his  native  country, 
and  the  two  nations  become  more  intimately 
known  to  each  other,  and  bound  in  the  reci- 
procal interests  of  commerce.  Ultimately, 
he  very  liberally  furnished  me  with  letters  of 
introduction  and  credit  to  his  family  in  Ma- 
drid, about  court,  his  private  purse,  and  pass- 
ports ;  but,  on  my  arrival  in  Madrid,  I  found 
Lopez  and  his  whole  force  so  occupied,  on 
extensive  and  important  works  for  the  king, 
that  he  could  not  touch  the  subject. 

From  Madrid,  I  went  to  England  in  Au- 
gust, 1796,  all  which  may  be  verified  by  my 
passports.  I  exerted  myself  in  London  till 
autumn,  1800,  trying  the  whole  time,  (as  will 
be  seen  by  every  year's  correspondence  in 
the  files,)  supporting  myself  by  my  industry 
as  an  author  and  civil  engineer,  to  effect  our 
purpose  against  Mi*.  Pitt's  violent  opposition 
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to  our  country's  prosperity,  and  struggling 
witli  difficulties  which  compelled  me  to  use 
my  hereditary  resources. 

While  in  London  I  continually  conferred 
with  our  ministers.  King  and  Monroe ;  I  made 
two  contracts  to  complete  the  geography  of 
North  America  in  connexion  with  an  Ameri- 
can house,  buying  out  Mr.  Arrowsmith,  and 
engaging  him,  generally,  in  our  service :  tliis 
was  lost  by  the  failure  of  that  house,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  few  days  stoppage  of  the  bank 
of  England.  The  second  contract  was  with 
Mr.  Fairburn,  and  wiUi  Mr.  Adkins,  (the  se- 
cond topographical  draftsman  in  Europe,) 
who  had  engaged  to  prepare  the  whole  gene- 
ral and  detail  maps  of  North  America  for  the 
plates.  This  promising  young  man  was  kill- 
ed by  a  stroke  of  the  sun,  when  working  on 
my  first  map,  exposed  to  the  focal  heat  of  a 
full  sun  window. 

The  materials  accumulated  In  England,  &c. 
exceed  all  probable  conception,  and  can  only 
be  examined  at  the  house  I  am  compelled  to 
keep  ;  six  rooms  having  long  been  necessary 
to  display  the  contents  of  my  accumulation, 
bearing  me  down  with  unavoidable  expense. 

I  left  London  in  October,  1801,  under  Pre- 
sident Monroe's  passport  and  letter  of  appro- 
bation. In  1806  I  was  appointed  first  commis- 
sioner of  the  United  States  on  the  survey  of 
the  coast  of  North  Carohna  ;  and  have  since 
expended,  in  surveying  and  investigating  our 
maritime  frontier,  about  seven  years  of  my 
time,  and  five  thousand  dollars. 

Dunng  the  late  war,  myself,  and  access  to 
my  documents,  were  detained  and  attached 
to  the  war  office  :  It  was  distinguished  by  the 
new  arrangement  of  the  army,  and  I  have 
ever  since  been  borne  down  by  loads  of  ex- 
pense too  heavy  for  one  to  bear  without  in- 
come. 

I  have,  in  the  topographical  branch  office 
jilone,  manuscripts  of  all  the  countries  be- 
tween our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  includ- 
ing Mexico. 

The  worst  is,  that  while  thus  perseveringly 
attached  to  the  public  service,  many  of  my 
lands,  &c.  have  been  intruded  on,  and  wasted 
by  frauds. 

In  the  revolutionary  war  I  drew  one  hunt- 
ing shirt  only,  when  naked,  on  Indian  service. 
I  have  received  no  military  lands  or  pay,  but 
am  overwhelmed  with  debt,  wounds,  and 
pains,  and  have  nothing  but  the  product  of 
the  lottery  law  to  rescue  me  and  my  suffisring 
family  from  begging  in  the  street. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  your  gi-ateful  servant, 

WM.  TATHAM. 
February  8,  1819.     - 

The  legislature  passed  the  lottery  law, 
which  colonel  Tatham  asked  for,  but  a  few 
days  before  his  death. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Richmond  Compiler. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  the  "  friend  of  man  and  learning," 


Mr.  J.  Lancaster,  to  the  Hon.  Rurwell 
Bassett,  on  receiving  the  resolution  ad- 
mitting him  to  a  seat  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress Hall;  a  motion  introduced  by  Mr. 
B.  Bassett  with  delicacy  of  feeling,  good- 
ness of  heart,  and  unanimously  accepted 
by  that  intelligent  branch  of  the  national 
legislature. 

A  compliment  which  introduces  Mr. 
Lancaster  in  America,  to  an  extensive 
sphere  of  usefulness,  and  leaves  far  as 
the  lengthened  shadow  the  solid  sub- 
stance, all  the  false  glare  of  titled  ho- 
nour— all  the  empty  praise  of  princes 
and  deceitful  courts,  who  in  Shakspeare's 
portrait,  "  smile  and  smile  and  b6  a  vil- 
lain." Tlie  gratitude  of  every  philan- 
thropist is  due  to  the  Hon.  B.  Basset, 
who  on  the  floor  of  that  house,  rose  and 
submitted  the  high  but  deserved  compli- 
melit,  to  a  man  who  had  left  his  aged  fa- 
ther, to  extend  a  plan  of  education,  cal- 
culated more  effectually  to  diffuse  the  in- 
estimable blessings  of  education. 

"  To  Burioell  Bassett,  a  Representative 
from  Virginia. 

"  Honoured  Friend — How  shall  I  ex- 
press the  feeling  gratitude  of  an  over- 
flowing heart,  when  I  perused  thy  speech 
and  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives yesterday  respecting  myself:  I 
had  no  notion  thiit  my  motives  to  ac- 
tion, my  humble  services  in  a  great  and 
righteous  cause,  would  have  been  so 
highly  honoured  and  appreciated.  I  re- 
ceive it  with  feelings  as  deep  as  they 
will  be  lasting.  Wlien  duty  calls  me  to 
arduous  exertion,  it  will  be  a  stimulus  to 
activity,  a  light  on  my  path  to  cheer  mc 
on  my  way.  I  hail  it  as  a  mercy  from 
Heaven,  granting  me  a  most  honourable 
introduction  to  a  great  nation — a  new 
call  to  duty — a  powerful  passport  to  use- 
fulness. But  there  is  one  point  of  view 
in  which  it  is  to  me  a  consolation,  a  joy, 
an  honour,  beyond  all  price,  both  in  the 
thing  done,  as  well  as  the  time  and  man- 
ner of  doing  it. 

"I  have  left  in  my  own  country, a  ve- 
nerable and  benevolent  father,  a  pious  old 
man  of  seventy-five.  1  am  his  youngest 
son,  the  joy  of  his  life,  the  consolation  of 
his  old  age.  On  parting,  he  wept  over 
me  with  tears  of  joy;  he  gave  me  up 
freely;  he  said,  with  a  sorrowful  accent, 
"Go,  my  dear  son,  God  will  bless  thee; 
I  rejoice  that  thou  art  going  to  be  a 
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blessing  to  the  children  of  another  na- 
tion. The  good  will  of  him  that  dwelt 
in  the  bush  be  with  thee."  This  honour- 
ed parent  I  am  not  likely  to  see  any 
more,  short  of  that  mansion  which  he 
looks  to  as  his  own;  an  inheritance  with 
the  saints  in  light;  a  city  that  hath  inha- 
bitants, where  God  wipes  all  tears  from 
his  people's  faces,  and  gives  ihem  joy 
unutterable,  without  end,  without  alloy. 

"  But  the  good  wishes  and  the  God  of 
my  father  are  with  me,  and  the  news  of 
this  honourable  act  of  thine  will  reach 
him — will  cheer  his  aged  heart — will 
make  his  tears  of  joy  to  flow — will  con- 
sole perhaps  his  dying  hours,  and  tune 
another  song  of  praise  for  mercies  past, 
which  shall  rise  to  the  footstool  of  Om- 
nipotence as  grateful  incense,  and  bring 
jdown  from  thence  the  blessings  of  Hea- 
ven on  thy  head. 

"  While  the  heart  of  the  writer  beats, 
thy  name  and  gratitude  will  be  the  same 
word,  mean  the  same  thing  in  my  mind. 
May  he  who  first  loved  little  children, 
called  them  and  blessed  them,  remember 
thy  kindness  to  me  as  their  friends,  and 
reward  with  his  love  thy  goodness  to  thy 
respectful  friend, 

(Signed)  "Joseph  Lancaster. 

"  P.  S. — I  am  rather  overdone,  but 
mean  to  be  in  the  House  at  10  o'clock 
Or  near,  for  a  short  time. 

■  "Washington,  1st  mo.  27,  1819." 


EAST  FLORIDA. 

Historical  A''otices. — From  ElUcott's 
Journal;  imblished  in  1814. 

The  discovery  of  East  Florida  is  ge- 
nerally attributed  to  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon, 
in  1512;  but  it  is  probable,  the  eastern 
coast  was  discovered,  about  fifteen  years 
before  that  time,  by  Sebastian  Cabot. 
After  the  coast  of  East  Florida  had  been 
discovered  by  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  the 
country  was  visited  by  a  number  of  ad- 
venturers; but  the  first  patent  was  ob- 
tained by  Francis  de  Geray,  who  did  not 
live  to  take  possession  of  the  province. 
Francis  de  Geray  was  succeeded  by  Luke 
V.  de  Allegon,  who  visited  Florida  about 
the  year  1524,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Pamphilo  de  Narvaez,  in  1528  or  1529, 
who  died  on  the  coast,  and  was  succeed- 


ed by  that  celebrated  adventurer,  Fer- 
dinando  de  Soto,  who  traversed  both  the 
Floridas  and  part  of  our  western  coun- 
try, from  the  year  1539  to  1542,  and 
died  at  the  forks  of  the  Red  river,  or,  as 
some  writers  state,  on  the  Mississippi. 
The  first  permanent  settlement  in  East 
Florida  was  attempted,  by  some  French 
protestants,  in  the  year  15.62,  to  secure 
to  themselves  a  retreat  from  religious 
persecution.  But,  as  soon  as  the  king  \ 
of  Spain  received  an  account  of  the  com- 
mencement of  this  infant  settlement,  he 
despatched  Don  Pedro  Matendez  de 
Aviles  into  East  Florida,  with  a  consi- 
derable force,  to  destroy  it;  which  he  ef- 
fected, in  a  most  cruel  and  barbarous 
manner,  in  the  year  1565,  and  establish- 
ed a  colony  at  St.  Augustine.  For  this 
service,  it  appears  that  Martendez  ob-  \ 
tained  a  grant  for  all  Florida,  which  < 
grant  included  the  whole  coast  on  the  ^ 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  as  far  north  and  \ 
east  as  JVewfoundland,  to  which  was  j 
added  a  number  of  privileges,  for  which  1 
he  was  to  perform  some -signal  services;  1 
one  was,  to  make  a  chart  of  the  coast  of 
Florida,  for  the  use  of  the  Spanish  navi- 
gators who  visited  those  seas;  but  this 
service  was  never  performed,  nor  does 
it  appear  that  any  measures  were  taken 
for  that  purpose  until  about  1718,  when 
Don  Gonzalez  Carrenza,  the  principal 
pilot  of  the  Spanish  jiota,  undertook  it: 
but  his  observations  remained  in  manu- 
script, and  were  little  known,  until  pub- 
lished in  London, in  the  year  1740;  they 
are,  however,  very  imperfect.  In  1586, 
St.  Augustine,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince, was  taken  and  pillaged  by  Sir 
Francis  Drake  ;  and,  in  1 665,  it  w^as 
again  taken  and  plundered  by  captain 
Davis,  who  headed  and  commanded  a 
company  of  buccaneers.  In  1702,  an  ex- 
pedition was  carried  on  against  it  by  co- 
lonel Moore,  governor  of  Carolina;  his 
force  consisted  of  500  English  troops 
and  700  Indians,  with  whom  he  besieged 
the  city  for  three  months,  without  suc- 
cess, and  then  retired.  Except  those  in- 
cidents, the  history  of  East  Florida,  from 
the  settling  of  the  colony,  in  1565,  is 
little  more  than  a  succession  of  govern- 
ors, until  general  Oglethorpe  took  pos- 
session of  Georgia,  which  circumstance 
excited  considerable  jealousy  at  the  court 
of  Madrid,  and  a  large  force  was  sent 
against  him,  which  he  not  only  defeated. 
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but  after  various  encounters,  carried  his 
conquests  to  the  gates  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, and  laid  siege  to  that  city  in  1740; 
but,  being  badly  supplied  with  almost 
every  article  necessary  to  give  success 
to  such  an  undertaking,  he  was  obliged 
to  relinquish  his  design. 


WEST  FLORIDA. 

Extract  from  Ellicott's  Journal,  pub- 
lished in  1814. 
Although  West  Florida  is  but  of  little 
importance  when  considered  alone,  and 
unconnected  with  the  country  north  of 
it,  it  is  of  immense  consequence  when 
viewed  as  possessing  all  the  avenues 
of  commerce,  to  and  from  a  large  pro- 
ductive country.  A  country  extending 
north  from  the  thirty-first  degree  of 
north  latitude  to  the  sources  of  the 
Pearl,  Fascagota,  Tombecby,  Maba- 
ma,  Conecah,  Chattachocha,  and  Flint 
rivers,  and  at  least  three  hundred  miles 
from  east  to  west.  The  coast  of  this 
province  abounds  in  live  oak  and  red 
cedar,  in  considerable  abundance,  fit  for 
ship  building,  which  is  not  to  be  met 
with  north  of  the  boundary.  From  the 
safety  of  the  coast  of  this  province,  add- 
ed to  the  great  number  of  harbours  pro- 
per for  coasting  vessels;  that  of  Pensa- 
.  cola,  into  which  a  fleet  may  sail,  and 
ride  with  safety,  and  that  of  St.  Joseph's, 
into  which  vessels  not  drawing  more 
than  seventeen  feet  water  may  sail  at 
all  times ;  it  must  be  highly  important 
in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  and,  if 
connected  with  the  country  north  of  it, 
capable  of  prescribing  maritime  regula- 
tions to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 


[From  the  Norfolk  Herald.] 
THE  NAVAL  DEPOT. 

We  have  it  from  an  unofficial  source, 
one  in  which  we  can,,  nevertheless,  place 
confidence,  that  the  navy  commissioners 
have  combined  in  the  establishment  of  a 
grand  naval  depot  for  the  southern  sec- 
tion of  the  union,  two  distinct  sites — 
Gosport  as  a  fitting,  repairing  and  dock- 
ing yard;  and  Burrill's  Bay  as  the  build- 
ing yard.  The  latter  place  is  in  the 
county  of  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  south 
side  of  James  river,  five  or  six  miles  be- 
low Jamestown,  and  about  30  mile^  dis- 


tant from  Norfolk;  it  heads  the  long  bar 
which  extends  from  the  Warwick  shore, 
familiarly  called  the  Point  of  Shoal, 
around  which  the  channel  of  the  river 
winds  its  course.  From  the  bay  of 
Hampton  roads  is  almost  a  straight 
course,  and  the  depth  of  water  is  suffi- 
cient for  ships  of  the  largest  draft.  At 
every  point  where  it  may  be  necessary 
to  erect  works  of  defence,  nature  has 
provided  a  foundation  of  solid  rock,  and 
the  entrance  may  be  so  fortified  as  to 
render  it  impassable  to  an  enemy.  We 
presume,  however,  that  no  public  work 
will  be  commenced  there  until  after  the 
next  session  of  Congress,  when  the  re- 
port of  the  commissioners  shall  have 
been  acted  on  by  that  body. 


[From  the  Union.] 

ANECDOTES  RESPECTING  PRINTING. 

We  are  informed  that  at  the  first  in- 
vention of  the  art,  great  secrecy  was  ob- 
served, which  indeed  was  carried  to  an 
extraordinary  excess.  The  individuals 
employed  in  the  mechanical  offices  of  the 
art,  were  solemnly  sworn  to  secrecy,  the 
types  were  deposited  in  sealed  bags, 
given  out  in  the  work  shops  as  they  were 
immediately  wanted,  and  carefully  car- 
ried back  again  by  the  master. 

In  most  of  the  early  printed  books, 
initial  letters  were  not  printed  ;  but 
spaces  were  left  for  them  to  be  filled  up 
by  those  to  whose  profession  it  imme- 
diately beloriu;ed,  and  who  were  termed 
minators.  The  motive  was  still  the 
same,  namely,  that  the  books  might  have 
the  appearance  of  manuscripts.  The 
initial  letters  in  manu.scnpts  were  usu- 
ally ornamented.  Hence  they  were 
adopted  in  the  first  Psalter;  but  omitted 
in  subsequent  books  by  the  same  prin- 
ters, probably  on  account  of  the  difficul- 
ty and  inconvenience  which  attended 
the  cutting  them  on  blocks,  and  the  sub- 
sequent insertion  of  them  in  the  form. 
They  were  afterwards  renewed  in  some 
few  books;  but  tliey  did  not  come  into 
general  use  till  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century.  The  ink  usod  by  the  first  prin- 
ters in  Germany  and  Italy,  was  of  such 
extraordinary  brightness  and  beauty  as 
to  exceed  all  attempts  of  modern  times. 
The  secret  has  been  entirely  lost 

The  catchword  was  called  custos,  and 
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properly  enough,  as  the  guardian  of  the 
leaf.  The  use  and  importance  of  this  to 
the  printer  was  so  exceedingly  obvious, 
that  the  use  of  the  catchword  commenced 
at  a  very  early  period.  It  first  appeared 
in  the  Tacitus,  printed  by  John  de  Spira, 
at  Venice,  about  1469. 

It  is  a  little  singular,  that  the  use  and 
convenience  of  the  catchword  did  not 
occur  to  the  Paris  printers  till  a  very 
late  period.  According  to  Chivillier,  it 
was  not  used  at  Paris  till  the  year  1520. 

The  pages  were  first  numbered  in 
147,7,  in  a  book  entitled  "In  Sermonibus 
Leon  de  Utino."  These  generally,  as  at 
present,  were  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
page,  though  Thomas  Anshelmus,  in  his 
edition  of  Hesychius  published  in  1520, 
placed  the  ciphers  at  the  bottom  and 
recommended  this  practice  in  his  pre- 
face. The  custom  of  numbering  the 
pages  was  not  at  all  popular,  and  did 
not  come  into  general  use  before  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  characters  first  used  in  printing 
were  the  Gothic,  afterwards  the  Roman, 
and  the  Italic  character  was  introduced 
by  Aldus  Minutius. 

The  first  book  in  which  errata  were 
published,  was  a  Juvenal,  printed  at  Ve- 
nice, in  1478,  with  the  notes  of  Merula, 
by  Gabrielus  Petrus.  In  this  book  the 
errata  occupy  tvVo  entire  pages. 

An  article  from  Hanover  of  the  18th 
of  Dec.  announces  that  the  Assembly  of 
the  States  had  abolished  the  torture  in 
criminal  examinations;  and  that  it  was 
expected  the  trial  by  jury  would  be 
adopted. 


By  a  census  lately  taken,  it  appears 
that  the  city  of  Quebeck  contains  15,257 
inhabitants;  11,991  of  whom  are  Catho- 
lics, and  3266  Protestants. 

A  .JVeiv  Jpplication  of  Steam. 
We  hear  that  a  patent  has  been  taken 
out  in  tlie  city  of  Washington  to  apply 
steam,  in  the  place  of  gunpowder  to  pro- 
pel balls,  &c.  from  cannon,  &c.  We  are 
assured  that  much  confidence  is  reposed 
in  this  discovery,  and  njuch  expectation 
is  excited  as  to  the  eiFects  to  be  produced 
by  this  new  application  of  steam. 

[Dem.  Press.  11 


We  are  informed  that  Isaac  W.  Crane, 
esq.  of  Trenton,  is  engaged  in  writing  u 
history  of  New  Jersey.  \_Centinel. 

In  the  account  of  the  disposition  of 
the  property  of  the  late  queen  of  Eng- 
land, we  observe  the  following  notice; 

"  Five  of  the  horses  were  shot  on  ac- 
count of  their  age,  being  between  thirty 
and  forty  years,  to  prevent  their  falling 
to  the  work  of  dust  carts,  &c." 

The  expense  of  supporting  a  few  years 
longer  these  veteran  servants,  has  been 
ill  saved  by  such  an  act  of  inhumanity. 
It  appears  that  the  executors  thought  of 
no  alternative  but  killing  or  selling  them. 


Office  of  the  Federal  Republica7i  and  Baltimore 
Telegraph,  Wednesday,  Alarch  10. 

Captain  Coiett  arrived  here  in  17  days 
from  Aux  Cayes,  informs  that  all  gene- 
ral M'Gregor's  troops  had  deserted  him 
at  Aux  Cayes,  owing  to  the  want  of  funds 
for  their  subsistence. 

DETROIT. 
A  committee,  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
has  lately  published  a  report  giving'  a  statisti- 
cal view  of  the  city  of  Detroit.  According 
to  this  report,  it  is  situated  in  north  latitude 
42  deg.  25  min.  on  the  north-west  bank  of 
the  river  Detroit,  nine  miles  di^ant  from 
Lake  St.  Clair,  and  18  miles  from  Lake  Erie. 
The  present  population,  exclusive  of  the  gar- 
risoji,  is  1110  :  of  whom  596  are  white  males, 
444  females,  and  70  free  people  of  colour.  ' 
The  buildings  are  142  dwelling  houses,  and 
131  stores  and  shops,  and  public  buildings,  of 
which  51  were  erected  dimng  the  past  year- 
There  are  two  catholic  and  one  protestant 
clergymen,  12  attorneys  at  law,  3  physicians 
and  surgeons,  5  instructors  of  the  English, 
French,  and  learned  languages,  170  scholars, 
and  174  mechanics.  ,  The  value  of  exports 
during  the  past  year  was  §69,330 — Imports, 
S15,6H. 
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NEW  BOOKS. 

The  publishers  of  the  Philadelphia 
Register  and  JSTational  Recorder  are  de- 
sirous of  bein»  able  to  present  to  the 
public^  a  weekly  list  of  new  publications 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  only  from 
booksellers  that  the  requisite  informa- 
tion can  be  obtained;  and  in  order  to 
afford  a  stronger  motive  than  the  desire 
of  being  useful,  they  offer  to  insert  the 
name  of  the  publisher  of  any  work  who 
will  send  them  a  notice  of  its  publica- 
tion. They  request  that  the  size  of  the 
book,  the  rmmber  of  pages  and  the  price, 
may  be  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  date  of 
publication.  As  this  will  serve  as  an  ad- 
vertisement to  the  booksellers,  they  hope 
publishers  will  attend  to  it,  directing, 
their  communications  (post  paid,)  to 
Littell  Sf  Henry,  74  south  Second  street, 
Philadelphia. 

a;j=*  Editors  of  newspapers  throughoot  the 
United  States,  are  respectfuUy  requested  to 
publish  the  above  notice. 

The  importance  of  the  list  of  the  acts 
of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  will,  we 
hope,  make  our  readers  satisfied  with 
the  small  portion  of  miscellaneous  mat- 
ter that  we  have  in  our  power  to  publish 
this  week. 


BUONAPARTE. 

There  is  another  report  of  an  attempt 
to  liberate  Buonaparte.    It  is  said  that 
Vol.  I. 


it  was  made  by  an  American  vessel,  and 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
beach  unperceived,  when  he  was  arrest- 
ed by  a  sentinel  stationed  there.  As 
there  are  so  many  reports  at  London  of 
such  attempts,  we  can  form  no  opinion 
as  to  the  probable  truth  of  this,  but  we 
have  often  wondered  why  some  of  our 
speculating  countrymen  did  not  try  to 
carry  him  off,  and  should  not  be  much 
surprised  if  they  succeeded  in  it.  If  we 
think  only  of  a  mighty  monarcli,  who  is 
now  overwhelmed  and  prostrated  in  tlie 
dust,  the  kinder  feelings  of  our  nature 
will  prompt  a  wish  for  his  escape.  But 
when  we  consider  the  blood  that  has 
been  shed  in  useless  attempts  to  increase. 
his  extended  and  solid  dominion. — the 
cold,  unfeeling  calculations,  which  have 
spread  the  gloom  of  death  over  all  Eu- 
rope— we  rejoice  that  the  man  whose 
will  was  the  chief  mover  of  this,  is  held 
up  as  a  spectacle  to  all  nations. 

[^From  late  London  papers.'] 

The  grand  jury,  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
have  found  a  bill  against  John  Carlisle, 
bookseller,  for  publishing  Paine's  Age  of 
Reason. 

London,  Jan.  2G. 
It  was  last  night  agreed  in  parliament, 
that  the  duke  of  York  should  be  entrust- 
ed with  the  king's  person. 

Dr.  Wolcot,  better  known  as  Peter 
Pindar,  was  buried  on  the  12th  of  Jan. 
in  the  church  yard  of  St.  Paul,  Covent 
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Garden,  close  to  the  spot  which  contains 
the  remains  of  Butler,  the  celebrated  au- 
thor of  Hudibras. 

An  extensive  and  alarming  combina- 
tion of  mechanics  and  artists,  has  taken 
place  in  England.  Their  professed  ob- 
ject is  to  prevent  any  innovations  of 
their  rights  and  privileges  by  their  em- 
ployers. The  number  regularly  enroll- 
ed amounts,  it  is  said,  to  upwards  of 
60,000,  which  number  was  to  be  aug- 
mented last  week  by  a  great  body  of 
men  employed  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
Delegates  are  appointed  at  every  manu- 
facturing town  in  the  kingdom,  and  the 
subscription  for  each  person  is  one 
penny  per  week,  which,  taken  at  60,000, 
amounts  to  upwards  of  ^240  weekly. 

Italy. — The  Queen  Maria  Theresa, 
consort  of  Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  died  on 
the  2d  of  January. 

Spain,  Dec.  15. — Capital,  tranquil;  a 
famous  tragedian  sick;  quarantine  and 
health  regulations  vigorous.  Great  ef- 
forts to  be  made  against  the  South  Ame- 
ricans; a  general  blow  in  contemplation 
— above  80,000  men  in  training  by  the 
ministry  for  that  purpose.  Banditti  for- 
midable; police  wretched;  mails  escorted 
by  60  dragoons;  expedition  under  way; 
agents  despatched  abroad  to  contract  for 
transports. 

Dec.  19. — Cold  very  severe;  troubles 
very  general,  but  not  acknowledged  by 
government. 

Naples. — Slight  eruptions  of  Vesu- 
vius took  place  on  the  4th  of  December. 
Squadron  under  Commodore  Stewart,  at 
Syracuse,  spoken  of  in  terms  of  admira- 
tion; said  to  hold  the  most  courteous  in- 
tercourse with  the  British.  Adminis- 
tration of  justice  totally  reformed. 

Persia. — Army  in  advance  against  a 
number  of  rebel  provinces.  Province 
Khorosan  in  tumult. 

Russia. — St.  Petersburg,  Dec.  21. — 
Business  flat;  natural  produce  gene- 
rally high.  British  merchandise  on  the 
advance. 

A  French  paper  states  the  military 
force  of  Russia,  as  follows : 


Infantry, 

368,000 

Cavalry, 

68,000 

Cossacks, 

85,000 

Artillel-y, 

49,600 

Seamen, 

•       75,000 

Reserve, 

150,000 

In  garrisons, 

75,000 

Total, 


870,000 


Poland. — A  statistical  survey  of  Po- 
land has  been  published  at  Warsaw. 
That  kingdom,  in  its  present  state,  con- 
tains 2191  square  miles  (15  to  a  degree,) 
481  towns,  22,694  villages,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  732,324  souls,  of  which  212,^4 
are  Jews. 

Bavaria. — Number  of  families  ascer- 
tained, (by  census,)  to  be  789,109,  or 
about  4,000,000  of  population. 

Prussia,  Dec.  22. — An  official  statis- 
tical estimate  of  our  monarchy  has  x'e- 
cently  been  published.  Its  details  are 
as  follow:  / 

Extent — 5,028  square  geographical 
leagues,  at  15  leagues  to  a  degree. 

Population  (1817)— 10,588,157  souls, 
making  2,106  to  each  square  league. 

Males  from  15  to  60  years  of  age — 
3,028,448.  Of  464,191  new-born  infants, 
38,585  were  illegitimate.  The  mortality 
for  the  above  year  has  been  2  in  68,  that 
is  on  33  men  and  36  women.  A  ninth 
of  the  accidental  deaths  is  attributed  to 
the  parents  neglecting  the  benefits  of 
vaccine  inoculation ;  two-ninths  to  sui- 
cide, or  drowning,  by  individuals  bath- 
ing in  the  rivers. 


From  tables  recently  published  in 
Sweden,  it  appears,  that  the  annual  in- 
come from  the  productions  of  the  coun- 
try is  88,000,000  of  crowns.  All  the 
imposts  amount  to  14  million  of  crowns, 
or  nearly  five  and  two-thirds  crowns  for 
each  person. 

The  population  of  the  following  cities 
of  Holland,  at  the  last  dates  here  stated, 
was  as  follows: 

1795  1818 

Hague,  38,433         41,935 

Leyden,  40,955  28,601 
Dordrecht,  18,014  18,525 
Rotterdam,    53,213         56,300 
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Europe. — Army  as  the  peace  esta- 
blishment estimated  at-  1,798,000  men; 
in  the  war  establishment  3,603,000;  ma- 
rine, 462  ships  of  the  line,  370  frigates, 
and  1922  subordinate  of  all  classes. — 
{Austrian  statistical  work.) 


Mi^ctWan^. 


From  the  Liverpool  Advertiser  of  January  18. 

THE  ISLAND  OF  SUMATRA. 

By  the  arrival  of  the  Kingston,  from 
Java,  intelligence  of  much  importance  as 
affecting  British  interests  in  the  Indian 
seas  has  been  received.  The  governor 
of  Fort  Marlborough  (sir  T.  S.  Raffles) 
has  displayed  his  characteristic  energy 
and  activity  since  his  arrival  in  Sumatra, 
and  has  anxiously  endeavoured  to  extend 
the  British  influence  over  the  whole  of 
that  valuable  and  extensive  island.  Su- 
matra has  hitherto  been  very  little  known. 
The  European  establishments  are  entire- 
ly on  the  coast — Europeans  had  neve* 
penetrated  into  the  interior.  All  attempts 
to  do  so,  indeed,  were  reckoned  desp«ate; 
no  European  would  embark  in  thf^n-  The 
population  of  the  interior  were  consider- 
ed as  savages,  and  the  mountains  impas- 
sable, and  yet  the  nat^es  would  still 
bring  down  their  gok'  and  cassia,  and 
camphor,  &c.  for  wh?oh  Sumatra  had  from 
the  earliest  ages  been  famous.  The  go- 
vernor felt  ther'e  was  but  one  alternative, 
and  that  was  to  open  the  road  by  going 
himself.  His  enterprise  was  crowned 
with  success.  He  penetrated  into  the 
interior  in  three  different  directions ;  to 
the  southward  inland  of  Manna,  to  the 
important  provinces  occupied  by  a  peo- 
ple called  the  Passummahs;  to  the  north- 
ward to  Menangeabon,  the  far-famed  ca- 
pital of  the  Malay  empire ;  and  inland 
of  Bencoolen,  across  the  island  to  Palem- 
bang. 

The  result  has  been  the  discovery  of 
a  mine  of  wealth — a  country  highly  cul- 
tivated and  abounding  in  precious  me- 
tals. The  Passummahs  are  an  athletic 
fine  race  of  men,  as  superior  to  the  peo- 
ple on  the  coast  as  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive; they  are  agricultural  and  numer- 
ous. At  Menangeabon  he  was  gratified 
with  a  population  and  country,  fully 
equal  to  any  part  of  Java.  Within  the 
space  of  twenty  miles  the  population 


does  not  fall  short  of  a  million.  In  short, 
it  is  the  governor's  opinion,  that,  with  a 
little  encouragement,  far  jrreatcr  re- 
sources are  to  be  found  in  Suuiatra  than 
the  British  have  derived  from  Java;  but 
much  remains  to  be  done.  A  central 
government  must  be  established,  the 
whole  island  must  be  brought  under  con- 
trol, and  the  avenues  of  commerce  now 
closed  up,  re-opened.  Our  readers  are 
aware,  that  Menangeabon  was  the  place 
whence  all  the  gold  that  gave  Melano 
the  name  of  the  Golden  Chersonesus  was 
carried. 

These  discoveries  have  nut,  however, 
been  made  without  great  personal  risk 
and  fatigue.  The  country  could  only  be 
explored  on  foot — mountains  6,000  feet 
high  were  to  be  crossed,  and  rocks,  pre- 
cipices and  forests,  to  be  traversed.  For 
many  nights  the  party  had  no  shelter  but 
the  leaves  they  could  collect  after  their 
day's  journey;  and  their  journies  were 
sefa'om  less  than  from  20  to  30  miles  a 
fl'ay,  over  the  very  worst  roads  that  ever 
were  passed.  In  this  expedition  the  go- 
vernor was  accompanied  by  lady  Raffles : 
she  was  occasionally  carried  on  a  man's 
back,  but  generally  walked,  as  the  roads 
were  too  bad  to  admit  of  her  being  car- 
ried in  a  chair.  Doctor  Arnold,  physi- 
cian and  naturalist,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
fatigue  and  died  of  a  violent  fever. — Dr. 
Horsfield,*  who  accompanied  the  gover- 
nor to  Menangeabon,  was  on  the  12th 
August,  the  date  of  our  latest  intelligence 
from  Fort  Marlborough,  dangerously  ill 
with  a  dysentery,  but  we  hope  his  life 
will  be  spared  to  carry  home  the  import- 
ant collections  he  has  made  both  in  Java 
and  Sumatra. 

As  this  was  the  first  appearance  of  the 
European  authority  in  the  interior,  lady 
Raffles  was  the  most  peaceable  standard 
the  party  could  hoist.  It  was  impossible 
for  the  natives  to  consider  their  object 
warlike,  when  the  governor  proceeded 
unarmed,  and  confided  his  wife  to  their 
hospitality. 

They  found  the  country  beautiful  and 
magnificent.  Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Raf- 
fles has  thrown  the  trade  open,  and  re- 
formed all  the  establishments.  Treaties 
have  been  entered  into  with  the  princes 
of  Menangeabon. 


*  Dr.  HoRSFiELi)  is  a  native  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  received  a  part  of  liis  medical  educa- 
tion in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 
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INDIAN    VILLAGE  OF  PRAllllE  DU  CHIEN. 


EMIGRATION. 

Under  this  head  a  late  London  paper 
thus  remarks — "The  emigrations   from 
this  country  to  America,  are  not  confined 
to  the  lower  order  of  society;  on  the 
contrary,  great  numbers  of  families,  not 
only  possessing  wealth,  but  also  a  know- 
ledge of  the  mechanical  professions,  are 
quitting  England,  from  t!ie  disgust  they 
feel  at  the  enormous  taxation  with  which 
we  are  at  present  burthened.     We  un- 
derstand that  a  vessel  is  now  building, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  taking  out  se- 
veral respectable  families  to  the  Illinois 
territory,  where  there  are  upwards   of 
9000  acres  of  land  preparing  for  cultiva- 
tion.    Some  of  tile,  parties  who -will  sail 
in  the  above  vessel,  ai-e  citizens  of  great 
opulence  and  intelligence;  the  number 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  amount  to 
100;  they  take  vv'ith  them  ail  the  neces- 
sary implements  of  agriculture,  4c.  and 
the  amount  of  money  amongst  those  fa- 
milies is  upwards  of  100,000/.     Itset>iis 
it  is  their  intention  to  form  an  Englisi. 
settlement  among  themselves,  under  the 
American    government,   and   from    the 
prospects  held  out,  there  is  no  doubt  it 
will  be  a  flourishing  concern.  Several  of 
the  gentlemen  going,  are  men  of  science, 
literature,  and  general  information." 


THE  LATE  MRS.  BRUNTON. 

It' is  with  deep  concern  that  we  an- 
nounce the  death  of  a  female  novelist, 
whose  pen  was  consecrated  to  the  inter- 
ests of  religion  and  virtue.  The  author 
of  Self  Control  and  Discipline  lias  pre- 
maturely terminated  her  honourable  ca- 
reer, in  the  flower  of  life.  Mrs  Brunton 
was  a  native  of  North  Britain.  Her 
childhood  was  chiefly  spent  in  the  High- 
lands; and  it  is  not  improbable  that  these 
early  habits  of  seclusion  conspired  with 
native  enthusiasm  to  give  her  character 
that  romantic  bias,  which  is  in  general 
unfavourable  to  the  tranquillity  of  its 


[From  the  St.  Louis  (M.  T.)  Enquirer.] 

PRAIRIE  DU  CHIEN 

Is  a  village  of  three  or  four  hundred 

souls,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ouiscon- 

sin  and  the  Mississippi,  about  500  miles 


above  St.  Louis.  It  took  its  origin  about 
a  century  ago  under  cover  of  the  mili- 
tary post  which  the  French  government 
had  established  at  that  place.  The  abo- 
rigines were  the  stock  from  which  the  in- 
habitants grew ;  and  at  present  it  may 
be  assumed  as  a  fact,  that  the  entire  na- 
tive population  of  the  village  is  of  In- 
dian descent. 

We  had  been  familiar  with  the  name 
of  this  village,  and  with  its  position  on 
the  main,  but  had  thought  little  about  the 
inhabitants,  their  genealogy,  or  condition 
in  life,  until  an  advertisement  to  sell 
flour,  manufactui-ed  of  wheat  grown  at 
Prairie  du  Chien,  caught  our  attention 
and  put  us  upon  the  track  of  inquiry.  It 
was  then  found  that  here  %yas  a  com- 
munity of  aborigines  and  their  descend- 
ants ;  living  in  blouses  like  white  people, 
speaking  the  French  language,  rearing 
domestic  animals,  cultivating  gardens 
and  orchards,  raising  corn  and  wheat 
above  their  wants,  offering  bread  to  our 
troops,  and  furnishing  a  company  of 
eighty  men  who  are  enrolled  among  the 
»*litia  of  the  United  States. 

-^-fter  all,  these  interesting  facts  might 
have  [massed  off  from  the  memory  without 
leading  ir,  any  serious  reflection  or  con- 
clusion, ba6»^ot  the  recommendation  con- 
tained in  the  President's  message  revived 
the  recollection. 

Mexico  and  So».th  America  present 
the  spectacle  of  Iiulia-a  families,  and  their 
descendants,  living  in  tuwns  and  villages 
among  white  people,  and  practising  the 
arts  of  civilized  life;  and  so  does  St. 
Louis,  and  every  other  toivn  and  village 
of  Upper  Louisiana  which  owes  its  ori- 
gin to  the  settlements  of  the  French. 

Reverting  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  a  ques- 
tion presents  itself  in  the  compara^tive 
depopulation  of  that  village,  (for  it  was 
once  four  times  more  populous  than  at 
present,)  the  answer  to  which  may  solve 
the  difficulty  of  civilizing  Indians.'  In 
the  war  of  1756,  it  had  a  population  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  souls;  at  pre- 
sent, about  three  or  four  hundred.  The 
French  were  then  their  masters;  the 
Americans  now;  and  a  multitude  of  de- 
serted and  mouldering  habitations,  attest 
the  foct  of  this  depopulation,  on  a  spot 
which  is  formed  by  nature  to  be  prolific 
of  life  and  of  health. 

Prairie  du  Chien  is  at  present  the  site 
of  an  American  post.   Colonel  Chambers 
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and  major  Morgan  of  the  ride  corps,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  general  Smith,  had 
the  male  inhabitants  formed  into  a  com- 
pany of  militia.  The  offer  to  furnisli 
300  barrels  of  Hour  annually  to  the  Ame- 
rican troups,  is  a  proof  tiiat  the  harmony 
of  the  village  has  been  consulted  by  these 
officers,  and  that  its  condition  is  improv- 
ing. No  doubt,  with  proper  encourage- 
ment, it  will  soon  furnish  tlie  annual  sup- 
plies to  the  fort  at  the  Prairie,  and  the 
one  which  is  about  to  be  established  at 
the  falls  of  St.  Authony.  The  posts  on 
the  Upper  Missouri  may  in  like  manner 
derive  their  supplies  from  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants.  The  Mandans  have  furnish- 
ed corn  for  forty  years  to  the  forts  and 
factories  of  the  British  for  companies  on 
the  river  Jssiniboin,  and  the  lake  JVini- 
pec.  Doubtless  they  will  do  the  same  to  the 
American  forts  in  their  neiglibourhood 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone,  if 
we  are  fortunate  enough  to  avoid  hostili- 
ties at  the  outset,  and  to  gain  their 
friendship  by  the  mildness  and  genero- 
sity of  our  conduct. 


\_From  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser, ~\ 

In  the  state  of  Connecticut  every 
town  receives  a  larger  sum  annually 
from  the  treasury  of  the  state,  the  in- 
come of  the  school  fund,  appropriated 
by  the  several  towns  for  the,  support  of 
schools,  than  the  amoul^t  paid  in  taxes 
by  the  same  towns.  The  whole  amount 
paid  to  the  towns  from  the  school  fund, 
the  year  past,  was  ^70,914  14,  and  tlie 
amount  of  the  state  tax'paid  in  1817, 
was  S48,362  34 — the  income  oi'  the  fund 
exceeding  the  amount  of  the  tax  by 
§22,551  80.  This  is,  probably,  the  only 
government  in  the  world  which  distri- 
butes from  its  treasury  to  the  people, 
more  money  annually  than  is  paid  by 
the  people. 


[fmiom  tee  national  intellirf.xckk.} 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen — We  frequently  see  in 
your  paper  a  good  deal  said  about  the 
jproduce  of  an  acre  of  land,  the  weight  of 
a  pumpkin,  turnip,  radish,  &c. ;  but  I  have 
seen  no  notice  whatever  taken  of  the 
products  of  that  section  of  country  ira- 


mediaiely  adjoining  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  the  oast. 

Prince  George's  is  not  a  large  county, 
and  it  may  be  correctly  stated  tlat  the 
article  of  tobacco  alone  was  sold  last 
year  by  -he  planters  of  that  county  for 
nearly  a  million  of  dollars,  more  than 
six-eightl  s  of  which  was  made  in  a  space 
of  less  than  twenty  miles  square,  and  of 
this  tliere  is  not  tlie  one-twentieth  of  the 
land  cultivated  in  that  article. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  those  who 
purchased  it,  and  tliose  who  shipped  it, 
have  not  made  less  than  a  clear  profit  of 
20  or  35  per  cent.  It  may  not  be  impro- 
per to  insert  the  above  in  your  paper,  as 
it  may  serve  to  correct  the  impressions 
of  strangers  visiting  the  seat  ot"  the  na- 
tional government,  and  sliow  the  coun- 
try to  be  not  so  poor  and  unproductive 
as  it  is  generally  believed  to  be. 

A  Planter. 

March  8,  1819. 


The  following  are  the  concluding  pa- 
ragraphs from  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  on  the  riglit  of  the 
states  to  tax  the  branches  of  the  bank  of 
theUnite(|  States,  recently  pronounced  in 
the  case  of  M'CuUoch  against  the  state 
of  Maryland,  in  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States. 

"The  people  of  all  the  states  have 
created  the  general  government;  and 
have  conferrecl  upon  it  the  general  pow- 
er of  taxation. — The  people  of  all  the 
states,  and  the  states  themselves,  are 
represented  in  Congress,  and  by  their  re- 
presentatives exercise  tliis  power.  When 
they  tax  the  chartered  institutions  of  the 
states,  they  tax  their  constituents ;  and 
tiiese  taxes  must  be  uniform.  But,  when 
a  state  taxes  the  operations  of  the  govern- 
}  ment  of  the  United  States,  it  acts  upon 
institutions  created,  not  by  their  own 
constituents,  but  by  people,  over  whom 
they  claim  no  control.  It  acts  upon  the 
measures  of  a  government  ci-jated  by 
others,  as  well  as  themselves,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  others  in  common  with  tiicm- 
selves.  The  difference  is  that  whicii  al- 
ways exists,  and  always  must  exist,  be- 
tween the  action  of  a  whole,  or  a  part, 
and  the  action  of  a  part  and  the  whole 
— between  the  laws  of  a  government  de- 
clared to  be  supreme,  and  those  of  a  go- 
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vernment  which,  when  in  opposition  to 
those  laws,  is  not  supreme. 

"But  if  the  full  application  of  this  ar- 
gument could  be  admitted,  it  might  bring 
into  question  the  right  of  Congress  to 
tax  the  State  Banks,  and  could  not  prove 
the  right  of  the  states  to  tax  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States. 

"  The  court  has  bestowed  on  this  sub- 
ject its  most  deliberate  consideration. 
The  result  is  a  conviction  that  the  states 
have  no  power,  by  taxation,  or  otherwise, 
to  retard,  impede,  burden,  or  in  any 
.manner  control  the  operations  of  the 
constitutional  laws  enacted  by  Congress 
to  carry  into  execution  the  powers  vest- 
ed in  the  general  government.  This  is, 
we  think,  the  unavoidable  consequence 
of  that  supremacy,  which  the  constitu- 
tion has  declared. 

"  We  are  unanimously  of  opinion,  that 
the  law  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Mary- 
land, imposing  a  tax  on  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  is  unconstitutional  and 
void. 

"This  opinion  does  not  deprive  the 
states  of  any  resources  which  they  ori- 
ginally possessed.  It  does  not  extend 
to  a  tax  paid  by  the  real  property  of  the 
bank,  in  common  with  the  other  real 
property  within  the  state,  nor  to  a  tax 
imposed  on  the  interest  which  the  citi- 
zens of  Maryland  may  hold  in  this  in- 
stitution, in  common  with  other  property 
of  the  same  description  throughout  the 
state. — But  this  is  a  tax  on  the  operations 
of  the  bank,  and  is  consequently  a  tax 
on  the  operation  of  an  instrument  em- 
ployed by  the  government  of  the  Union, 
to  carry  its  powers  into  execution.  Such 
a  tax  must  be  unconstitutional. 

"The  judgment  of  the  court  of  appeals 
of  the  state  of  Maryland,  is  therefore  er- 
roneous, and  must  be  reversed,  and  a 
mandate  be  issued  to  that  court,  direct- 
ing a  judgment  to  be  entered  for  the 
plaintiff  in  error." 


\From  the  JSTational  Intelligencer.^ 

METEOROLOGICAL. 

The  politeness  of  the  Registers  of 
Land  Offices  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  several  other  gentlemen,, has  enabled 
me  to  collect  meteorological  facts  and 
observations   for  nearly   twenty  years 


past.  The  places  of  observation  extend 
from  Detroit  to  Ouacilita,  New-Orleans, 
and  Savannah ;  including  a  space  of  about 
12  degrees  of  longitude  and  latitude. 

The  temperatures  by  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer, and  the  winds  and  the  wea- 
ther, are  noted  in  the  morning  at  2 
P.  M.  and  in  the  evening.  If  such  ob- 
servations are  continued,  (as  I  hope  they 
will  be,)  for  a  few  years,  much  interest- 
ing knowledge  of  the  meteorology  of 
our  country  will  be  effected. 

The  following  result  of  the  observa- 
tions for  December,  1818,  made  at  De- 
troit, by  Peter  Audrain,  Esq.  Register 
of  the  Land  Office:  and  at  Savannah, 
by  Augustus  G.  Oemler,  Esq.  will  serve 
as  a  specimen: 

DETROIT. 

Mean  Temperatures. — Morning  21  71 

2  P.  M.  28  72 

Evening  24  09 

For  the  month  28  14 

Highest— on  the  25th  42  00 

Lowest  16th  4  00 

Range  of  mercury  38  00 
Winds. — From  the  western  semicircle  54 
From  the  eastern        do         18 

From  the  cardinal  points  21 

Weather. — Clear  43 

Cloudy  39 
Rain  or  snow  11 

SAVANNAH. 

Mean  Temperatures. — Morning  42  87 

2  P.  M.  59  68 

Evening  50  25 

For  the  month  50  93 
Highest— on  the  IGth  74  00 

Lowest  21st  24  00 

Range  of  mercury  50  00 

Wiiids. — From  the  western  semicircle  55 
From  the  eastern  do  29 
From  the  cardinal  points  9 

Weather.— Clear  68 

Cloudy  18 

Rain  9 

Quantity  of  rain,  1  inch  46-100 

The  mean  temperature  for  the  month, 
at  Savannah,  was  almost  double  that  at 
Detroit. 

The  winds  from  the  western  semi- 
circle of  the  horizon  was,  at  Savannah, 
three  times,  and  at  Detroit  nearly  twice 
more  frequent  than  from  the  eastern. 
But,  in  the  summer,  the  proportion  va- 
ries; for  in  July,  1818,  at  Detroit,  the 
west  was  to  the  east,  as  58  to  31— at  Sa- 
vannah, as  31  to  33. 

Savannah  is  nearly  on  the  colliminium 
of  the  variable  and  the  trade  winds.   In 
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the  winter,  the  great  (erial  current  tle- 
clines  to  the  south,  and  the  westerly 
winds  prevail  at  Savannah. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressinu; 
my  thanks  to  those  gentlemen  who  have 
aided  my  wishes. 

JOSIAH  MEIGS. 

Washington,  March  11,  1819. 

We  understand,  that  the  President  is 
about  to  make  a  tour  of  observation  to 
the  South  and  West,  similar  in  its  cha- 
racter and  objects  to  that  which  he  per- 
formed on  the  northern  and  eastern 
frontier  in  1817.  His  departure  will 
take  place,  it  is  said,  some  time  next 
week.  His  first  object  doubtless  will 
be  to  inspect  the  defences  on  the  mari- 
time line;  and  we  shall,  before  he  sets 
out,  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  route 
he  will  probably  afterwards  pursue,  as 
well  as  the  extent  and  the  particular' 
points  which  will  form  the  objects  of  his 
journey. — J\'^at.  Intel. 

It  appears  from  an  article  in  a  Geor- 
gia paper,  that  a  great  number  of  free 
blacks  are  about  to  be  sent  out  of  that 
state. 

Both  branches  of  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  have  agreed  to  adjourn  on 
the  30th  instant. 

Tale-Bearing. 
The  names  of  five  ladies  at  Bath, 
make  their  appearance  at  the  end  of  an 
advertisement  in  the  Bath  Chronicle, 
they  having  "  incautiously  mentioned  to 
some  of  their  friends"  a  report  reflecting 
on  the  moral  character  of  an  apothecary 
in  their  neighbourhood. 


Putiific  %ffaiv§. 


HOUSE  OF  ASSEMBLY. 

Feb.  19. — The  House  went  into  committee 
on  the  bill  to  improve  the  agTicuKure  uf  the 
state. 

Mr.  Huntingdon  related  particularly  the 
manner  and  circumstances  attending  the  first 
estabhshment  of  the  agricultural  society  in 
the  county  of  Oneida — the  important  benefits 
already  derived  from  that  institution  to  the 
farming  interest  in  that  county.  He  said  at 
the  first  organization  of  this  society,  it  was 
exti-enielv  difficult  to  obtain  sufficient  money 


to  give  to  its  operations  any  vcrv  cflicient  or 
valuable  cHect;  but  the  result  of  its  fust  es- 
says, feeble  as  they  were,  had  been  such  as 
to  infuse  a  general  spirit  of  improvement  and 
eniulution  in  various  agricultural  experiments, 
which  l)id  fair  to  result  in  unexampled  and 
lasting  benefits  to  the  community.  A  gene- 
ral s]>irit  of  improvement  was  already  excit- 
ed, and  no  measure  could  be  better  calculat- 
ed to  give  a  proper  direction  to  that  spirit, 
to  promote  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  so  laudable  a  zeal,  than  by  the  organiza- 
tion contemplated  in  the  bills  accompanied 
by  suitable  legislative  patronage. 

Mr.  Root  saw  much  in  the  bill  to  admire, 
and  some  things  to  dislike.  He  believed  that 
an  establishment  of  the  kind  contemplated 
by  the  bill,  would  be  eminently  useful— agri- 
culture,  he  admitted,  was  a  science,  and  that 
it  miglit  be  much  benefited  by  experienced 
practical  fanners  associating  together,  and 
comparing  their  experience'in  the  improve- 
ments of  their  seeds  and  domestic  animals ; 
but  the  bill  contained  a  feature  he  did  not 
like — The  bill  proposed  the  organization  of  a 
board  of  agriculture  for  the  state,  the  gover- 
nor to  be  the  president,  and  a  blank  left  to  be 
filled  up,  as  he  supposed,  with  the  names  of 
some  learned  judges  and  a  learned  chancel- 
lor.  It  was  necessary  that  our  governor 
should  be  a  civilian ;  but  he  did  not  believe 
that  the  objects  wished  to  be  obtained  by  this 
bill  would  be  better  promoted  by  a  directory 
of  learned  jurists  than  by  substantial  prac- 
tical fai-mers — he  should  however  be  in  fa- 
vour of  the  bill  when  suitably  modified. 

Messrs.  Van  Rensselaer,  Palmer,  the  Speak- 
ker,  Bacon,  Sharpe,  and  Oakley,  took  part  in 
tlie  debate. — All  were  friendly  to  the  main 
object  of  the  bill,  but  difl'ered  in  the  princi- 
ples of  distributing  the  contemplated  funds 
to  the  difierent  societies. 

The  following  are  the  most  interesting  fea- 
tures in  the  bill. 

Sect.  1.  Provides  the  yearly  sum  of  §10,000 
for  the  term  of  five  years  to  be  distributed 
among  the  different  counties  of  this  state,  in 
proportion  to  their  population,  for  agricultu- 
ral and  manufacturing  improvements.  Sect. 
2.  Requires  an  equal  sum  to  be  raised  by  the 
counties,  to  be  applied  to  the  same  purpose. 
Sect.  3.  Prohibits  the  officers  of  any  county 
agricultural  society  from  receiving  any  emo- 
lument from  their  office.  Sect.  4.  Requires 
the  ))erson  to  whom  any  premium  shall  be 
awarded  to  make  out  and  deliver  to  the  pre- 
sident of  the  society,  a  description  of  tbe 
process  used  in  cultivating  the  soil,  feed- 
ing the  animals,  the  soil,  qilantity  and  kind 
of  manure,  and  time  of  year,  when  appli- 
ed. Sect.  5.  Directs  the  president  annually 
within  one  week  after  the  meeting  of  the  le- 
gislature to  transmit  all  such  reports  or  de- 
scriptions to  the  secretary's  office.  Sect.  6. 
Organizes  a  board  of  agriculture  for  the 
state.     Sect.  7.  Appropriates  the  annual  sum 

of  S to  be  applied  by  the  st.ate  board  in 

purchasing  and  distributing  among  the  seve- 
ral county  societies,  such  useful  seeds  as  they 
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may  deem  proper,  and  for  defraying  the  ge- 
neral expenses.  Sect.  8.  Requires  the  secre- 
tary of  state  to  publish  this  act  as  soon  as  may 
be  in  each  of  the  great  districts  of  the  state, 
with  the  apportioned  amount  each  county  is 
entitled  to. 

The  five  first  sections  of  the  bill  were 
agreed  to,  when  the  committee  rose  and  re- 
ported. 

And  the  House  adjourned. 


[from  the  natioxal  intelligenceh.] 
Acts  passed  and  Treaties  ratified,  at  the 

late  Session  of  Congress. 
Authentic  list  of  the  Acts,  Resolutions,  and 
Treaties,  passed,  approved,  and  ratified, 
during  the  second  session  of  the  Fifteenth 
Congress,  which  commenced  on  the  16th 
of  November,  1818,  and  ended  on  the  3d 
March,  1819;  together  with  an  accurate 
abstract  of  the  Laws  of  that  session,  alpha- 
betically .arranged  under  heads  correspond- 
ing with  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate. 
The  date  of  appro-^al,  and  the  branch  cf 
the  Legislature  in  which  each  act  originat- 
ed, are  also  added. 

ACCOUNTS. 

1.  An  act  supplementary  to  the  aqt,  enti- 
tled "  An  act  to  provide  for  the  prompt  set- 
tlement of  public  accounts."  (House.,  24th 
February,  1819.) 

[The  2d  auditor  to  receive  unsettled  ac- 
counts of  Indian  affairs,  except  those  of  In- 
dian trade,  examine  them,  certify  the  ba- 
lance, and  transmit  accoirnts,  vouchers,  &c. 
to  the  2d  comptroller,  for  his  decision.  The 
President  may  assign  these  accounts  to  the 
3d  auditor.  The  treasurer  to  disburse  mo- 
nies for  Indian  department,  except  Indian 
trade,  by  warrants  from  the  treasury.  War- 
rants to  be  drawn  by  the  secretary  of  war, 
countersigned,  &c.] 

ALABAMA. 

1.  An  act  to  enable  the  people  of  the  Ala- 
bama teri-itory  to  form  a  constitution  and  state 
government,  and  for  the  admission  of  such 
state  into  the  union,  on  an  equal  footing  with 
'the  original  states.  (Senate.  2d  March  1819.) 

[This  act  contains,  in  general,  the  same 
provisions  as  preceding  acts  in  like  cases. 
Elections  are  to  be  holden  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  in  May,  1819,  and  the  convention 
is  to  meet  at  Huntsville,  on  the  first  Monday 
of  July  following,  to  frame  a  constitution. 
Waste  lands  are  to  be  at  the  sole  disposal  of 
the  United  States.  1620  acres  of  land  are 
granted  for  a  seat  of  government,  in  lieu  of 
a  section  formerly  granted ;  and  the  state  is 
to  be  entitled  to  one  representative  in  Con- 
gress until  the  next  census.] 

APPROPRIATIONS. 
1.  An  act  making  a  partial  appropriation 
for  the  military  service  of  the  'United  States, 
for  the  year  1819,  and  to  make  good  a  deficit 


in  the  appropriation  for  holding  treaties  with 
the  Indians.     (House.  16th  Dec.  1818.) 

[200,000  dollars  for  subsistence;  50,000  dol- 
lars for  holding  treaties.] 

2.  An  act  making  appropriations  for  the 
military  service  of  the  United  States  for  the 
year  1819.     (House.  15th  Feb.  1819.) 

[For  pay,  subsistence,  forage,  clothing, 
bounties,  hospital  department,  quarter-mas- 
ter's and  ordnance  departments,  fortifications, 
armories,  arsenals,  half-pay  and  invalid  pen- 
sions, revolutionar}'  pensioners,  Indian  de- 
partment, &c.  &c.] 

3.  An  act  making  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States  for 
the  year  1819.     (House.  16th  Feb.  1819.) 

[For  pay,  subsistence,  medicines,  hospital 
stores,  repairs  of  vessels  and  navy  yards,  me- 
dals and  swords,  and  marine  corps.] 

4.  An  act  making  appropriations  for  the 
suppoi^t  of  government  for  the  year  1819. 
(House.  3d  March,  1819.) 

[This  is  the  usual  annual  a'ppropriation  for 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  civil  fist.] 

5.  An  act  making  appropriations  for  the 
public  biiildings,  for  the  purchase  of  a  lot  of 
land,  and  furnishing  a  supply  of  water  for  the 
use  of  certain  pubhc  buildings.  (House.  3d 
March,  1819.) 

[For  finishing  the  wings  of  the  capitol,  the 
centre  building,  gates,  iron  railing,  &.c.  of  the 
President's  house  ;  enlarging  offices  west  of 
President's  house  ;  pipes  for  supplying  exe- 
cutive offices  with  water:  to  be  expended 
under  the  President's  direction.] 

6.  An  act  making  appropriations  to  caiTy 
into  effect  treaties  concluded  with  several  In- 
dian tribes  therein  mentioned.  (Senate.  3d 
March,  1819.) 

[The  appropriations  made  by  this  act,  are 
in  pursuance  of  Indian  treaties,  ratified  dur- 
ing the  second  session  of  the  fifteenth  Con- 
gress, with  the  exception  of  appropriations 
in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Fort  Wilkinson,  of 
16th  June,  1802,  with  the  Creeks,  and  of  the 
treaty  of  the  Creek  agency,  of  the  22d  Jan. 
1818,  likewise  with  the  Creeks.  This  act  also 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  an  agent,  to 
reside  among  the  VVyandots,  and  one  among 
the  Shawanees,  each  to  receive  1200  dollars 
per  annum.] 

ARKANSAW. 

1.  An  act  establishing  a  separate  territorial 
government  in  the  southern  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Missouri.     (House.  2d  March,  1819.) 

[Part  of  the  Missouri  territory,  after  4th  of 
July,  1819,  to  form  a  separate  territory,  to  be 
called  Arkansaw.  A  governor,  secretary,  and 
judges.  Legislative  power  to  be  exercised 
by  the  governor  and  judges  until  the  organi- 
zation of  the  general  assembly.  Military  boun- 
ty lands  exempt  from  taxes  for  three  years 
from  date  of  patents.  When  the  people  have 
a  right  to  elect  members  of  their  house  of  re- 
presentatives, they  have  the  right  to  elect  a 
delegate  to  Congress.  Laws  of  Missouri,  not 
inconsistent,  in  force.  Arkansaw  the  seat  of 
government.] 
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ARMY. 


1.  An  act  to  regulate  the  pay  of  the  army 
when  employed  on  fatigue  duty.  (Senate.  2d 
March,  1819.) 

[Fifteen  cents,  and  an  extra  gill  of  whiskey, 
per  day,  to  non-commissioned  officers  aiid 
privates,  when  employed,  not  less  than  lU 
days,  on  fortifications,  &c.] 

BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1.  An  act  to  enforce  those  provisions  of  the 
act,  entitled  "  An  act  to  incorporate  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States," 
which  relate  to  the  right  of  voting  ft^r  direc- 
tors, and  for  other  purposes.  (House.  3d 
March,  1819.) 

[Persons  offering  more  than  thirty  votes, 
may  be  compelled  to  make  oath.     Any  judge 
of  elections  may  administer  the   oath  in  liis 
discretion,  or  at  the  instance  of  a  stockholder. 
No  person  allowed  to  vote  as  proxy,  &c.  with- 
out a  power,  with  an  oath,  indorsed,  and  filed 
in  the  bank.     The  oath  may  be  taken  before 
';      a  notary  public,  judge,  or  justice  of  the  peace, 
J      and  must  be  certified.     Judges  of  elections, 
?;      permitting  persons  to  give  more  than  thirty 
I       votes  without  making  oath,  or  suffering  any 
I       person  to  vote  as  a  proxy  without  a  power,  as 
>j,      prescribed,  are  to  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
;.      demeanor^  and  subject  to  fine  or  imprison- 
'       ment.    Persons  wilfully  and  absolutely  swear- 
ing falsely,  subject  to  the  pains  and  penalties 
of  wilful  and  corrujJt  perjury.     Persons  giv- 
ing money,  bribe,  present  or  reward,  &c.  to 
procure  the  opinion,  vote,  "or  interest  of  the 
president  or  any  director  of  the  bank,  in  rela- 
,       tion  to  the  concerns  of  the  bank,  the  person 
giving,  and  the  president  and  director  accept- 
ing, the  money,  bribe,  8cc.  to  be  fined  and 
imprisoned,  and  forever  disqualified  to  hold 
any  office,  &,c. 

CLERKS. 

1.  An  act  to  increase  the  number  of  clerks 
in  the  department  of  war.  (House.  5th  Dec. 
1818.) 

[The  secretary  of  war  authorized  to  em- 
ploy twelve  additional  clerks.  12,000  dollars 
appropriated  to  pay  them.  Act  in  force  for  a 
year.] 

2.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Pro\ndent  As- 
sociation of  Clerks  in  the  civil  department  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  (House.  15th  Feb. 
1819.) 

[This  is  an  act  to  provide  for  the  support 
and  advancement  in  society  of  the  members 
of  the  families  of  deceased  clerks.  Each  as- 
sociate pays  2  dollars  50  cents  quarterly :  the 
funds  are  to  be'deposited  in  bank ;  and  on  the 
death  of  a  member  of  the  society,  his  family 
receives  a  sum  proportionate  to  the  number 
of  years  he  has  been  a  member:  in  case  of 
no  family,  persons  may  be  adopted  by  a  clerk. 
The  debts  are  not  to  exceed  the  value  of  pro- 
perty. The  society  is  prohibited  from  bank- 
ing; and  the  charter  is  limited  to  the  3d  of 
March,  1834.] 


COASTING  TRADE. 

1.  An  act  supplementjiry  to  the  acts  con- 
cerning the  coasting  trade.  (Senate.  March 
2,  1819.) 

[The  sea  coast  and  navigable  rivers  of  tlie 
United  States  divided  into  two  great  districts. 
Licensed  vessels,  of  20  tons  and  upwards, 
may  carry  on  trade  between  the  districts 
within  the  great  districts,  and  between  a  state 
in  one,  and  an  adjoining  state  in  another 
great  district,  &c.  Trade  between  districts 
not  included,  &c.  to  be  carried  on  as  already 
provided  :  1st  district,  from  the  eastern  limits 
of  the  United  States  to  the  southern  limits  of 
Georgia  :  2d.  from  the  Perdido  to  the  western 
limits  of  the  United  States.  This  act  goes  in- 
to effect  on  the  1st  July,  1819.] 

CONGRESS. 

1.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  removal  of  the 
library  o(  Congress  to  the  north  wing  of  the 
capitol.     (Senate.  3d  Dec.  1818.) 

[Suitable  apartments  to  be  fitted  up  ;  and 
2000  dollars  furtlier  appropriated  for  books.] 

2.  Resolution  directing  the  manner  in 
which  the  printing  of  Congress  shall  be  exe- 
cuted, fixing  the  prices  thereof,  and  provid- 
ing for  the  appointment  of  a  printer  or  prin- 
ters.    (Senate.  3d  March,  1819.) 

[This  act  clianges  the  mode  of  providing 
for  the  execution  of  the  printing  for  Con- 
gress, from  a  contract,  which  has  heretofore 
prevailed,  to  an  election  by  the  Senate  and 
House,  respectively.  They  may  choose  the 
same  or  different  printers  ;  and  if  the  work  is 
not  executed  promptly,  others  m.\v  be  em- 
ployed ;  if  these  latter  charge  more  than  the 
fixed  price,  the  excess  is  to  be  charged  to  the 
persons  elected.] 

COINS,  FOREIGN. 

1.  An  act  to  continue  in  force  an  act  regu- 
lating the  currency,  within  the  United  States, 
ofthe  gold  coins  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
Portugal,  and  Spain,  and  the  crowns  of  France, 
and  five  franc  pieces.  (Senate.  3d  March, 
1819.) 

[The  1st  section  of  this  act  regidates  the 
currency  of  foreign  gold  coins,  to  wit :  of  G. 
Britain,  present  standard,  100  cents  for  27 
grains,  or  88  cents  8-9tlis  ;  of  France,  100 
cents  for  27^  grains,  or  87}  cents  per  penny- 
weight ;  of  Spain,  100  cents  for  28A  grains, 
or  84  cents  per  penny  weiglit,  until  1st  of  No- 
vember, 1819,  when  foreign  gold  coins  cease 
to  be  a  legal  tender.  Tiie  2d  section,  conti- 
nues so  much  of  the  act  of  29th  April,  1816, 
as  relates  to  foreign  silver  coins,  in  force  un- 
til 29th  April,  1821.] 

COMMERCE  AND  NAMGATlON. 

1.  An  act  to  protect  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  and  punisli  the  crime  of  pira- 
cy. (Senate.  3d  March,  1819.) 
"  [The  President  authorized  to  employ  the 
public  armed  vessels  to  protect  merchant 
vessels  and  their  crews  from  piratical  aggres- 
sions, and  to  instruct  their  commanders  to 
take  and  send  into  port  armed  vessels,  kc. 
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which  have  attempted  or  committed  piratical 
aggression,  &c.  upon  any  vessel,  and  to  re- 
take vessels  of  the  United  States  unlawfully 
captured.  Merchant  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  owned  wholly  or  in  part  by  a  citizen, 
may  defend  against  aggression,  &c.  by  any 
armed  vessel  other  than  a  public  armed  ves- 
sel of  a  nation  in  amity  ;  may  capture  the  of- 
fending vessel  and  retake  vessels  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  &c.  Vessels  or  boats,  from  which 
piratical  aggression,  &c.  has  been'  first  at- 
tempted or  made,  when  taken  and  brought 
into  port,  may  be  condemned  to  the  use  of 
the  United  States  and  the  captors,  Sic.  Per- 
sons committing  the  crime  of  piracy  on  the 
high  seas,  if  brought  into,  or  found  in,  the 
United  States,  to  be  punished  with  death. 
This  act  in  force  until  the  end  of  the  next 
session  of  Congress.] 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

1.  An  act  to  authorize  the  president  and 
managers  of  the  RockvUle  and  Washington 
Turnpike  Road  Company,  of  the  state  of  Ma- 
ryland, to  extend  and  make  their  turnpike 
road  to  or  from  the  boundary  of  the  City  of 
Wasliington,  in.  the  District  of  Columbia, 
through  the  said  disti-ict,  to  the  line  thereof 
(House.  15th  Feb.  1819.) 

[The  powers  and  obligations  of  the  com- 
pany of  the  Columbia  turnpike  roads,  trans- 
ferred to  the  Rockville  and  Washington 
Turnpike  Road  Company :  the  former  to  file 
a  written  release.  The  corporation  of  Wash- 
ington may  purchase  out  the  road,  on  paying 
the  capital  and  six  per  cent.] 

2.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  the  District  of  Columbia.  (House. 
16th  Feb.  1819.) 

[Property  of  the  society  limited  to  6000 
doUars  per  annum.  Four  stated  meetings 
j'early.  A  board  of  examiners.  License  ne- 
cessary to  practise.  Fifty  dollars  penalty  for 
practising  without  license  or  diploma.  Prac- 
tising physicians  resident  in  the  states,  and 
regular  physicians,  sent  for,  may  practise.] 

3.  An  act  supplementary  to  the  act,  enti- 
tled "  An  act  further  to  amend  the  charter 
of  the  Citv  of  AVashington."  (Senate.  20th 
Feb.  1819.) 

[Lots  sold  for  taxes  may  be  redeemed 
within  two  years,  on  payment  of  purchase 
money  and  ten  per  -cent.  If  the  purchaser 
cannot  he  found,  or  refuses  to  accept,  the  re- 
demption money  may  be  paid  to  the  clerk  of 
the  county  court :  the  clerk  is  to  report  to 
the  court,  deposit  the  money,  &c.  The  of- 
ficer charged  with  selUng  real  estate  for 
taxes,  to  report  in  writing  to  the  clerk  with- 
in ten  days :  clerk  to  record  the  report :  vest- 
ed rights  not  affected.] 

4.  An  act  to  incorporate  a  company  to  build 
*  a  bridge  over  the  eastern  branch  of  Potomac, 

between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  streets  east, 
in  the  City  of  Washington.  (House.  24th  Feb. 
1819.) 

[Navy  yai-d  (Draw)  Bridge  Company.  Ca- 
pital 25,000  dollars,  in  shares  of  100  dollars 
each.     United  States'   property  and  troops, 


and  militia,  free  from  toll.     The  bridge  mu!>t 
be  built  by  1st  Oct.  1822.] 

5.  An  act  supplementary  to  the  act,  enti- 
tled "  An  act  to  authorize  and  empower  the 
president  and  managers  of  the  Washington 
Turnpike  Company  of  the  state  of  Maryland, 
when  organized,  to  extend  and  make  their 
turnpike  road  to  or  from  Georgetown,,  in  the 
Dlsti-ict  of  Columbia,  through  the  said  dis- 
trict, to  the  line  thereof.  (House.  3d  March, 
1819.) 

[A  supplementary  act  of  the  state  of  Mary- 
land, passed  in  1818,  declared  in  force  with- 
in the  District  of  Columbia.] 

6.  An  act  authorizing  the  purchase  of  fire 
engines,  and  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the 
same.  (Senate.  3d  March,  1819.) 

[The  President  to  cause  to  be  purchased 
two  fire  engines  of  the  first  class,  with  cop- 
per suction  pipes,  and  60  feet  of  rivet  leathern 
hose,  for  the  protection  of  the  public  and 
other  buildings  in  Washington.  Houses  to 
be  built  for  safe  keieping  them :  one  on  the  , 
Capitol  hill,  the  other  near  the  President's  | 
house.     4500  dollars  appropriated.]  '  J 

DOCUMENTS. 

1.  Resolution  authorizing  the  transmission 

of  certain  documents  free  of  postage.  (House.      j 
5th  Dec.  1818.)  j 

[Documents  communicated  by  the  Presi-      ^ 
dent  or  heads  of  departments,  and  printed, 
to  be  franked  by  members  of  Congress,  se- 
cretary of  the  senate,  and  clerk  of  the  House.] 

2.  Resolution  for  the  distribution  of  Sey- 
bert's  Statistical  Annals,  and  directing  Pit- 
kin's Commercial  Statistics  to  be  deposited  in 
the  library.  (House.  23d  Jan.  1819.) 

[Seybert's  to  be  given  to  members  of  Con- 
gress, President  and   Vice  President,  heads 
of  departments,  colleges,  executives  of  states,      j 
and  territories :  the  remainder,  with  Pitkin's,      1 
to  the  library.]  ' 

3.  Resolution  authorizing  the  transmission 
of  the  documents  accompanying  the  report  of 
the  committee  to  examine  into  the  proceed-       i 
ings  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  [States,]  free      l 
of  postage.  (House.  15th  Feb.  1819.)  ^ 

[Members  of  Congress,  secretary  of  the  se- 
nate, and  clerk  of  the  House,  authorized  to 
frank  them.] 

DRAWBACK,  &c.  | 

1.  An  act  providing  additional  penalties  for  1 
false  entries  for  the  benefit  of  drawback,  or  fl 
bounty  on  exportation.  (House.  20th  Feb.  J 
1819.)  i 

[A  sum  equal  to  the  value  of  the  articles, 
forfeited  by  persons  making  false  entry  for 
benefit  of  drawback  or  bounty,  in  addition  t.'> 
former  penalties.] 

DUTIES. 

1.  An  act  in  addition  to  "  An  act  concerning 
tonnage  and  discriminating  duties  in  certain 
cases."     (Senate.  3d  March,  1819.) 

[The  act  of  20th  April,  1818,  concerning 
tonnage  and  "discriminating  duties  in  certain 
cases,  extended  to  the  vessels  of  Prussia,  Ham- 
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burg",  and  Bremen.  The  act  of  3d  of  March, 
1815,  respecting  discriminating  duvies,  the 
act  of  2Uth  April,  1818,  and  this  act,  to  cease 
on  1st  Jan.  1824.] 

2.  An  act  to  regtilate  the  duties  on  certain 
wines.  (House.  3d  March,  1819.) 

[On  wines  not  enumerated  in  the  act  to  re- 
gulate the  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage,  of 
the  27th  April,  1816,  when  imported  in  bot- 
tles or  cases,  30  cents  per  gallon ;  and  when 
imported  otlierwise  than  in  bottles  or  cases, 
15  cents  per  gallon ;  in  lieu  of  duties  now  le- 
vied, which  are  to  cease  after  SOtli  June,  1819. 
Addition  of  10  per  cent,  to  the  rates  specified 
upon  importations  in  vessels  not  of  the  United 
States.  Additional  duty  not  to  affect  impor- 
tations otherwise  authorized  by  treaty  or  acts 
of  Congress.  Drawback  of  the  duties  imposed 
on  exportation.  Wines  deposited  as  directed 
by  act  of  20th  April,  1818,  may  be  ti-ansport- 
ed  coastwise,  from  the  pubhc  warehouses  in 
one  district,  to  those  in  another  district,  with- 
out loss  or  debenture.] 

FISHERIES. 

1.  An  act  in  addition  to,  and  alteration  of, 
an  act,  entitled,  "  An  act  laying  a  duty  on  im- 
ported salt,  granting  a  bounty  on  pickled  fish 
exported,  and  allowances  to  certain  vessels 
employed  in  the  fisheries."  (House,  3d 
March,  1819.) 

[On  boats  qualified  for  the  Bank  and  other 
Cod  fisheries,  actually  employed  four  months 
at  sea,  &c.  if  more  than  five,  and  not  exceed- 
ing 30,  tons,  3  dollars  and  50  cents  for  every 
ton ;  if  above  30  tons,  4  dollars  ;  if  above  30 
tons,  crew  not  less  than  10,  actually  employed 
at  sea  three  and  a  half,  and  not  less  than  four 
months,  3  dollars  and  50  cents.  Allowance 
on  one  vessel,  for  one  season,  not  to  exceed 
360  dollars.] 

FLORIDA. 

1.  An  act  to  authorize  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  take  possession  of  East  and 
West  Florida,  and  establish  a  temporary  go- 
vernment therein.  (House.  3d  March,  1810.) 

[The  President  authorized  to  take  posses- 
sion, agreeably  to  the  treaty  of  22d  Feb.  1819, 
and  he  may,  for  that  purpose,  employ  any 
"part  of  the  navy;  army,  and  militia.  Until 
Congress  otherwise  provide,  the  territory  to 
be  governed,  for  the  preservation  of  the  rights 
of  the  inhabitants,  as  the  President  may  di- 
rect. Revenue  laws,  and  laws  against  the  im- 
portation of  persons  of  colour,  tg  be  in  force. 
The  President  may  appoint  officers  to  enforce 
the  laws.  20,000  dollars  appropriated.  This 
act  effective  upon  exchange  of  ratifications  of 
the  treaty,  and  when  the  king  of  Spain  is  ready 
to  surrender  the  territory.] 

ILLINOIS. 

1.  Resolution  declaring  the  admission  of  the 
state  of  lUinois  into  the  Union.  (House.  3d 
Dec.  1818. 

[Admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  tlie  original  states.] 

2.  An  act  granting  a  donation  of  land  to  the 


state  of  IlUnois,  for  the  scat  of  guvcmment  oi 
said  state.     (Senate.  3d  March,  1819.) 

[Four  sections,  or  contiguous  quarter  sec- 
tions and  fractions,  not  exceeding  four  sec- 
tions, to  be  selected  as  provided  by  tlie  30tli 
section  of  the  schedule  to  the  Illinois  consti- 
tution, before  the  public  sale  of  adjoining 
lands.] 

INDIANA. 

1.  An  act  respecting  the  location  of  certain 
sections  of  lands  to  be  granted  for  the  seat  of 
government  in  the  state  of  Uidiana.  (Senate. 
3&  March,  1819.) 

[Instead  of  four  sections,  &c.  any  contigu- 
ous quarter  sections,  fractions,  &c.  not  to  ex- 
ceed four  entire  sections,  may  be  located  un- 
der direction  of  the  legislature.  Locations  to 
be  made  prior  to  the  public  sales  of  adjoining 
lands.] 

INDIANS. 

1.  An  act  to  continue  in  force  for  a  further 
term,  the  act,  entitled  "  An  act  for  establish- 
ing trading  houses  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and 
for  other  purposes."  (Senate.  3d  Mai-ch, 
1819. 

[The  act  of  the  2d  March,  1811,  continued 
until  1st  March,  1820.  The  President  may 
transfer  Indian  agents ;  and,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Senate,  may  appoint  an  Indian  agent 
for  Upper  Missouri,  with  a  salary  of  1800  dol- 
lars.] 

2.  An  act  making  provision  for  the  civili- 
zation of  the  Indian  tribes  adjoining  the  fron- 
tier settlements,     (Senate.    3d  March,  1819.) 

[The  President  authorized  to  employ  capa- 
ble persons,  of  good  moral  character,  to  in- 
struct Indian  tribes  adjoining  the  frontier,  in 
agriculture,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  &c. 
Yearly  sum  of  10,000  dollars  appropriated. 
Account  of  expenditure  and  pi-oceeds,  to  be 
annually  laid  before  Congress.] 

JUDICIARY. 

1.  -\n  act  concerning  the  western  district 
court  of  Pennsylvania.  (House.  16th  Dec. 
1818.) 

[This  is  an  act  to  prevent  the  discontinu- 
ance or  abatement  of  suits  in  the  court,  on 
account  of  its  not  having  been  hoJden  on  the 
first  Monday  in  June,  1818;  and  the  business 
of  the  court  is  to  proceed,  as  provided  by  the 
act  of  the  20th  of  April,  1818,  as  if  the  court 
had  been  holden  on  tlie  first  Monday  of  June, 
in  that  year.] 

2.  An  act  to  establish  a  judicial  district  in 
Virginia,  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountain. 
(House.    4th  Feb.  1819.) 

[A  district  court,  of  one  judge,  and  six 
sessions  annually  :  jurisdiction  the  same  as  a 
circuit  court,  except  appeals  and  writs  of  er- 
ror. Writs  of  error  to  the  supreme  court.  A 
clerk,  attorney,  and  marshal ;  the  two  latter 
to  receive  200  dollars  yearly,  besides  fees. 
Judge's  salary,  1600  dollars  per  annum.] 

3.  An  act  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  to  cases 
arising  under  the  law  relating  to  patents.  (S«>- 
nale.    15th  Feb.  1819.) 
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[The  circuit  courts  to  have  orig-inal  cogni- 
zance, in  equity  and  at  law,  in  controversies 
respecting-  the  right  to  inventions  and  writ- 
ings. A  writ  of  error  or  appeal  lies  to  the 
supreme  court,  as  in  other  judgments  andde- 
ci'ees.] 

4.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  due  execution 
of  the  la\\  s  of  the  United  States  v/ithin  the 
state  of  Ilhnois.     (Senate.    3d  March,  1819.) 

[This  act  declares  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  not  inapplicahle,  in  force  in  Illinois ; 
creates  that  state  a  district,"  with  a.  district 
court  of  one  judge,  and  two  sessions  annually. 
Judge's  salary,  1000  dols.  yearly.  A  clerk, 
attorney,  and  marshal;  the  two  latter  officers 
to  receive  200  dols.  per  ann.  each,  for  all  ex- 
tra services.] 

LANDS. 

1.  An  act  authorizing  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  purchase  the  lands  reserved 
by  the  act  of  the  3d  of  March,  1817,  to  cer- 
tain chiefs,  warriors,  or  other  Indians,  of  the 
Creek  nation.     (Senate.    20th  Feb.  1819.) 

[The  President  may  purchase  any  tract  of 
land,  reserved,  by  act  of  3d  jMarch,  1817,  to 
Indians  of  the  Creek  nation ;  and  the  lands 
thus  acquired  are  to  be  offered  for  sale.] 

2.  An  act  allowing  further  time  to  complete 
the  issuing  and  locating  of  military  land  war- 
rants.    (House.    24th  Feb.  1819.) 

[Military  bounty  land  warrants  may  be  is- 
sued until  4th  March,  1824;  and  the  time  li- 
mited for  issuing  and  locating  military  land 
warrants,  by  act  of  9th  March,  1818,  extend- 
ed to  4th  March,  and  1st  Oct.  1821.] 

3.  An  act  further  td  suspend,  for  a  limited 
time,  the  sale  or  forfeiture  of  lands  for  fail- 
ure in  completingthe  payment  thereon.  (Se- 
nate.   3d  March,  1819.) 

[Suspended  until  31st  March,  1820,  in  fa- 
vour of  purchasers  at  any  of  the  land  offices; 
but  not  to  any  one  purchaser  for  more  than 
640  acres.] 

4.  An  act  explanatorj^  of  the  act  entitled 
"  An  act  for  the  final  adjustment  of  land  ti- 
tles in  the  state  of  Louisiana  and  territory  of 
Missouri."     (House.  3d  March,  1819.) 

[The  provisions  of  the  5tli  section  of  the 
act  explained,  to  extend  to  the  citizens  of 
Hov.-ard  county,  in  Missouri.  The  right  of 
pre-emption  given  by  those  provisions,  &.c. 
not  to  affect  any  right  derived  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  by  purchase.  Pre-emption  to  set- 
tlers on  land  reserved  for  scliools,  &c.] 

5.  An  act  providing  for  the  correction  of  er- 
rors in  making  entries  of  land  at  the  land  of- 
fices.   (Senate.  3d  March,  1819. 

[Purchasers  at  private  sale,  rtiaking  entries 
of  ti-acts  different  from  what  they  intended,  to 
make  application  to  the  register  of  the  land  of- 
fice; and  if  the  error  arose  from  incorrect  or 
obliterated  marks,  &c.  the  register  and  re- 
ceiver to  report  the  case  to  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  who  may  allow  the  entry  to  be 
withdrawn,  and  money  to  be  applied  to  other 
purcliases.]  > 

6.  An  act  f()r  adjusting  the  claims  to  land, 
and  establishing  land  offices,  in  the  cjislricts 


eastof  the  island  of  New  Orleans.  (Senate,  oil 
March,  1819.) 

[This  act  confirms  sundry  claims  to  land, 
founded  on  Spanish  and  British  grants,  as  re- 
ported to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  by  the 
commissioners  from  the  districts  E.  and  W.  of 
Pearl  river;  secures  pre-emption  right*  to  cer- 
tain settlers;  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
a  land  office  at  St.  Helena  court-house,  and  one 
at  Jackson  court-house,  and  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  register  and  receiver  for  each,  and 
of  a  principal  deputy  suive>or  of  lands  m  said 
districts,  with  a  salary  of  500  dollars,  and  fees. 
It  provides  also  for  the  adjustment  of  other 
land  claims.] 

7.  An  act  to  designate  the  boundaries  of  dis- 
tricts, and  establihli  land  offices,  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  public  lands  not  heretofore  offered 
for  sale  in  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Indiana.  (Se- 
nate. 3d  March,  1819) 

[Districts  formed,  and  land  afTices  esta- 
blished at  Piqna,  Delawcire,  for  the  sale  of  un- 
appropriated lands  in  Ol.io:  and  for  tt;e  same 
pqrpose  in  Indiana,  at  Bro'>kville  uDd  Terre 
Haute.  Certain  piiblic  lands  are  aUached  to 
the  district  of  Jeffer.sonville.  Tiie  President 
may  remove  the  land  office  at  .Icffisrsonville 
to  a  central  place.  When  a  >.ufficient  cpiantiiv 
of  the  lands  have  been  surveyed,  the  President 
may  appoint  registei's  and  receivers  for  eacl» 
of  tiie  offices.  The  President  may  remove  any 
of  the  land,  offices  established  by  this  act  to  a 
suitable  place  within  the  district.  The  same 
provisions  for  the  sale  of  the  lands,  and  with 
respect  to  reservations,  as  in  oliier  similar 
cases] 

LIGHT-HOUSES,  BEACONS  AND  BUO\  S 

1.  An  act  to  authorize  the  building,  erect- 
iiig,  and  placing  light-houses,  beacons,  and 
buoys,  on  places  designated  in  Boston,  Buz- 
zard, and  Chesapeake  bays,  Lakes  Gniaiii 
and  Erie,  and  for  other  pui^poses.  (House.  3d 
March,  1819.) 

[This  act  contains  various  minute  provi- 
sions  and  appropriations  of  money,  for  esta- 
blishing and  improving  the  means  of  securing 
navigation  along  the  sea-board  and  water- 
courses of  the  United  States.]' 

MICHIGAN  TERRITORY.     . 

1.  An  act  authorizing  the  election  of  a  de- 
legate from  the  Michigan  territory  to  the  Coi.- 
gress  of  the  United  Slates,  and  extending  the 
right  of  suffrage  to  the  citizens  of  said  terri- 
tory. (House.  16!!>  Feb.  1819) 

[Specifies  the  qualifications  of  the  electors 
The  governor  to  certify  the  election  of  the  de 
legate,  and  his  certificate  entitles  the  dek-gate 
to  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives.] 

MISSISSIPPL 

1.  An  act  providing  for  a  grant  of  land  for 
the  seat  of  government  in  the  state  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  for  the  support  of  a  seminary  of 
learning  within  the  said  slate.  (Senate.  20lh 
Feb.  1819.) 

[Two  sections,  in  one  entire  tract,  for  a  .seat 
of  government,  and  another  township  for  the 
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support  of  a  seminary  of  learning,  to  be  located 
by  the  secretary  oltlie  treasury-  This  grant  is 
in  lieu  of  a  township  reserved  by  act  of  3d 
March,  1815,  whicli  is  to  be  sold] 

NAVY. 

1.  llesolution  declaring  the  manner  in  which 
the  vessels  composing  tlie  navy  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  named.  (House.  3d  March, 
1819.) 

[To  be  named  by  the  secretary  of  the  navy, 
under  the  direction  of  the  President — first 
class,  after  the  states  of  the  Union:  second 
class,  after  the  rivers :  third  class,  after  the 
principal  cities  and  towns.  No  two  vessels  to 
bear  the  same  name.] 

PENSIONS  AND  PEXS10XER,S. 

1.  An  act  extending  the  term  of  half  pay 
pensions  to  the  widows  and  children  of  certain 
officers,  seamen  and  marines,  who  died  in  tiie 
public  service.  (House.  3d  .Maich,  1819.) 

[Five  years  additional  hall' pay  to  tiiLin.] 

'2.  An  act  regulating  the  payments  to  inva- 
lid pensioners.  (House.  3d  March,  1819.) 

[In  applications  tor  payment  of  pensions,  the 
afHdavit  of  two  surgeons  or  physicians,  whose 
credibihty,'  as  such,  must  be  certified  by  the 
magistrate  before  whom  the  affidavit  is  made, 
stating  the  continuance  and  rate  of  disability, 
tn  accompany  application  for  payment  aftei' 
4lh  March,  1819,  and  every  two  years  there- 
afier :  affidavit  not  necessary  in  case  of  total 
disability;  and  this  act  not  to  ex'end  to  inva- 
lids under  act  of  18th  March,  1808] 

3.  All  act  to  authorize  the  secretai'y  of  war 
to  appoint  an  additional  agent  for  paying  pen- 
sinners  of  the  United  States,  in  the  stale  ot 
Tennessee    (House.  3d  Marcli,  1819) 

[An  agent  for  paying  pensioners  in  East 
Tennessee.] 

4.  An  act  concerning  invalid  pensioners. 
(House.  3d  March,  1819.) 

[This  is  the  usual  act  passed  every  year, 
authorizing  the  seci-etary  of  war  to  place  the 
persons  named  in  it  on  tlie  pension  list.] 

5.  An  act  concerning  the  allowance  of  pen- 
sions upon  a  relinquishment  of  b(junty  lands. 
(House.  3d  March,  1819.) 

,  [The  second  section  of  the  act  of  16th  April, 
1816,  and  so  much  of  the  act  to  amend  the 
san^e,  of  3d  March,  1817,  as  relates  to  the 
subject  of  that  section,  continued  until  the  5d 
March,  1822.  No  pension  to  be  granted  under 
those  acts  after  the  16ih  of  April,  1819,  unless 
one  of  the  children  be  iinder  the  age  of  16  at 
the  lime  of  reliiiquishing  the  bounty  land;  and 
the  pension  to  conunence  at  the  dale  of  relin- 
quishment.] 

POST  OFFICE. 

1.  An  act  authorizing  the  postmaster  gene- 
ral to  contract,  as  in  other  cases,  for  carrying 
the  mail  in  steam-boats,  between  N.  Orleans, 
in  the  state  of  Louisiana,  and  Louisville,  in  the 
state  of  Kentucky.     (House.  2d  March,  1819.) 

[Not  e.xcecding  four  years  in  any  one  con- 
tract. The  whole  expense  not  to  exceed  that 
ot  transiTiiitiiig  by  land] 


POST  ROADS. 

1-  An  act  to  alter  and  establish  certain  post 
roads.  (House.  3d  .March,  1819.) 

[Tills  is  the  usual  annual  act  respeciin? 
po.st  roads.] 

PRIVATE  ACTS. 

1.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William  Barton. 
(House.  28ili  Dtc.  1818.) 

[Allowed  to  withdraw  his  entry,  &c  and 
the  money  paid  on  it  to  be  placefl  ij)  his  credit 
on  any  other  purchase  in  Vincennes  disiric  ; 
provided  the  numbers  in  the  firal  purchase 
had  been  effaced,  &.c.] 

2.  An  act  granting  to  Mehitable  C;ole  the 
lands  therein  mentioned.  (House  28tli  Dec. 
1818) 

[Secretary  of  war  to  issue  a  land  warrant  to 
hei,  for  lands  in  right  of  Jacob  Fan  field.] 

3.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  m.ijor  gen.  John 
Stark.    (House.  28th  Dtc.  1818.) 

[Sixty  dollars  a  month  pension  to  him  from 
16ih  August,  1817.] 

4  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William  B.  Lewis. 
(House.  8th  Jan.  1819.) 

[His  accounts  to  be  settled  on  reasonable 
and  just  terms.] 

5.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  repre- 
senuuives  of  Alexander  Montgomery,  dec'd. 
(H.>use.  8ih  Jan.  1819. 

[Evidence  to  be  further  examined  in  their 
claims  under  Spanish  grants  ] 

6.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mottrom  Ball. 
(House.  19th  Jan.  1819.) 

[1400  dollars  to  be  paid  to  him,  for  the  de- 
struction of  his  building  on  Old  Court-house 
Point.] 

7.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frederick  Brown, 
(Hou.se.  19th  Jan.  1819.) 

[His  accounts  to  be  settled  on  just  and 
equitable  principles;  if  no  misconduct.] 

8.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sampson  S.  King. 
(House.  4th  Feb.  1819.) 

[His  accounts  to  be  settled  on  equitable 
principles  :  if  no  misconduct  ] 

■9.  An  act  authorizing  a  distribution  of  a  sum 
of  money  among  the  representatives  of  com- 
modore Edward  Preble,  and  the  officers  and 
crew  of  the  brig  Syren.  (House.  4th  Feb. 
1819.) 

[Two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  their 
proportion  of  prize  money  in  the  case  of  the 
bVig  Transfer.] 

10.  All  act  for  the  relief  of  Samuel  H.  Har- 
per.    (House.  4th  Feb.  1819.) 

[Five  hundred  dollars  to  be  jiaid  to  him  for 
bringing  to  Washington  a  record  of  land  de- 
.  cisions  ] 

11.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  B.  Pa- 
rish. (House.  4th  Feb.  1819.) 

[One  hundred  and  forty-nine  dollars  sixty 
cents  to  be  paid  to  him  ] 

12.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Samuel  F.  Hook- 
er.  (House,  loth  Feb.  1819.) 

[To  be  paid  785  dollars.] 

13.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Daniel  Renner 
and  Nathaniel  H  Heath.  (House-  16ih  Feb. 
1819.) 

[Their  claim  to  be  settled:  not  to  exceed 
19,803  dollars  60  cents] 
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14.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin  Pool. 
(House.  20th  Feb.  1819.) 

[The  amount  of  a  judgment  recovered 
again.st  him,  from  an  erroneous  assessment,  to 
be  repaid  to  him.] 

15.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Adam  Kinsly, 
Thomas  French,  and  Charles  S.  Leonard. 
(House.  20th  Feb.  1819.) 

[To  be  paid  such  sum  of  money  as  will  make 
their  contract  price,  for  furnishing  arms,  equal 
to  that  paid  to  others.] 

16.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry  Davis. 
(House.  20'h  Feb.  1819.) 

[To  be  paid  47  dollars  70  cents.] 

17.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Clark. 
(Senate.  20th  Feb.  1818) 

[The  secietary  of  war  to  issue  a  land  war- 
rant  to  him  for  858  acres] 

18.  An  act  directing  the  payment  of  certain 
bills  drawn  by  general  Armstrong  in  favour  of 
William  Morgan.  (House.  20lh  Feb.  1819] 

[Five  thousand  two  hundred  and  nine  dol- 
lars 21  cents  to  be  paid  to  Thomas  Griffin,  ad- 
ministrator of  William  Morgan,  upon  his  giv- 
jng  bond  with  sureties.] 

19.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  Hall 
Jervy.    (House.  24ih  Feb.  1819) 

[Half  the  amount  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  the  schooner  Lovely  Cordelia,  &c.  to  be  paid 
him.] 

20.  An  act  concerning  the  heirs  and  lega- 
tees of  Thomas  Turner,  deceased.  (House. 
24.th  Feb.  1819.) 

[His  executors  to  be  paid  1,500  dollars  for 
his  services  in  settling  accounts  respecting 
the  navy  pension  fund.] 

21.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kenzie  and  For- 
syth. (House.  24th  Feb  1819.) 

[Their  account,  tor  three  mules  and  ten 
horses  lost  at  Chicago,  to  be  settled] 

22.  An  act  making  provision  for  the  claim 
of  M.  Poriey.  (House.  24th  Feb.  1819.) 

[His  claim  as  secretary  and  aid  to  general 
La  Fayette,  during  the  revolutionary  War,  al- 
lowed.] 

23.  An  act  making  provision  for  the  claim 
of  M.  de  Vienne.    (House.  24th  Feb.  1819.) 

[His  claim,  for  seven  months'  service  du- 
ring the  revolutionary  war,  allowed.] 

24.  An  act  confirming  the  claim  of  Alexan- 
der Macomb  tn  a  tract  of  land  in  the  territory 
of  Michigan.  (Senate.  2tr  March,  1819.) 

[His  right  to  Stony  island  confirmed.] 

25.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  B.  Timber- 
lake.  (House.  2d  March,  1819.) 

[To  be  allowed  a  credit  of  3084  dollars 
33  cents.] 

26.  An  act  to  authorise  William  Prout  to 
institute  a  bill  in  equity  before  the  circuit  court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  against  the  com- 
missioner of  the  public  buildings,  and  to  direct 
a  defence  therein.  (Senate.    2d  March,  1819.) 

[To  try  his  claim  for  1,816  dolls.  66  cents, 
with  interest,  for  lands  reserved  for  a  marine 
hospital.  Attorney  of  the  district  to  appear  and 
defend  in  behalf  of  the  United  States.] 

27.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Phtsbe  Stuart. 
(House.  Sd.March,  1819.) 

[She  is  to  be  placed  on  the  pension  list  as 


the  widow  of  a  militiaman  who  died  in  ser- 
vice.] 

28.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Rice  Jones. 
(Senate.  3d  March,  1819.) 

[His  accounts  to  be  settled  as  interpreter 
and  translator  to  the  board  of  commi.ssioners 
in  the  land  district  of  Kaskaskia,  &c.] 

29  An  act  in  behalf  of  the  Connecticut 
asylum  for  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
(House.  Sa  March,  1819.) 

[A  township  of  land  granted  for  its  benefit.] 

30.  An  act  in  addition  to  an  act  supplemen- 
tary to  an  act,  entitled,  "  An  act  for  the  relief 
of  Thomas  Wilson."  (House.  3d  March, 
1819.) 

[The  secretary  of  war  authorized  to  revise 
and  settle  his  accounts.] 

31.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aquila  Giles. 
(Senate.  3d  March,  1819.) 

[His  account,  in  relation  to  a  warrant  issued 
for  the  balance  of  his  pay  as  major  in  1782,  to 
be  settled.] 

32.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert  M'Calla 
and  Matthew  H.  Jouett.  (House.  3d  March, 
1819.) 

[Tlieir  accounts  to  be  settled  on  principles 
of  equity  and  justice;    if  no  misconduct.] 

33.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry  Batman. 
(House.  2d  March,  1819.) 

[A  patent  to  be  granted  to  him  on  the  final 
settlement  certificate,  returned  to  the  General 
Land  Office.] 

34.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harold  Smyth. 
(House.  3d  March,  18;9.) 

[His  accounts  to  be  settled  on  principles  of 
equity  and  justice.] 

25.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Daniel  Moss. 
(House.  3d  March,  1819) 

[A  military  warrant  to  issue  to  him  for  100 
acres  of  land,  in  lieu  of  one  lost.] 

36.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  B.  and  P.  Jour- 
dan,  brothers.  (Senate.  3d  March,  1819.) 

[Their  accounts  to  be  settled,  for  not  ex- 
ceeding 28,000  dollars.] 

37.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George  M. 
Brook  and  Edmund  P.  Kennedy.  (House.  3d 
March,  1819.)    ' 

[Their  accounts  to  be  settled  on  reasonable 
and  just  terms.]' 

38.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael  Hogan. 
(Senate.  3d  March,  1819.) 

[Not  exceeding  1,100  dollars,  to  be  paid  to 
him  for  damages  done  to  his  house  in  Utica, 
by  a  detachment  of  troops.] 

39.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rees  Hill.  (Se- 
nate. 3d  March,  1819.) 

[His  account  for  monies  advanced  for  de- 
fraying expenses  of  the  troops,  with  interest, 
to  be  settled.] 

40.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hannah  Ring 
and  others    (House.  3d  March,  1819.) 

[This  is  an  act  placing  Jonathan  King  and 
others,  insane  persons,  on  the  pension  list,  and 
authorizing  receipts  by  the  wife,  son,  or  guar- 
dian of  the  parties  respectivelj.] 

41.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  Whea- 
ton.  (House.  .Sd  March,  1819.) 

[His  account  to  be  settled  on  principles  of 
equity  .and  justice.] 
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\2.  An  act  for  tlie  relief  of  Isaac  Minis  and 
olliers.  (House,  otl  March,  1819.) 

[Their  accounts,  for  payment  to  the  troops 
during  the  late  war,  to  be  settled  on  just  and 
equitable  terms.] 

43.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Patrick  Callan. 
(Mouse.  3d  March,  1819.) 

[His  accounts  to  be  settled  on  principles  of 
justice  and  equity.] 

44.  An  act  for  therelief  of  Nathan  G.  Birds- 
eve  and  Daniel  Bootii.  (Senate.  3d  March, 
1819.) 

[The  marslial  of  the  United  Slates  empow- 
ered to  release  to  them  the  rit^ht,  title  and  in- 
terest of  the  United  States,  to  certain  lands 
and  buildings  in  Derby  (Connecticut). 

45.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  Orr. 
(Hou.se.  3d  March,  1819.) 

[250  dollars  to  be  paid  to  him  for  the  schoo- 
ner Telegraph,  sunk,  for  the  defence  of  Balti- 
more.] 

46.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert  Kid,  Seth 
Webber  and  Thomas  Page.  (House.  3d  March, 
1819.) 

[Certain  duties  to  be  refunded  to  them  by 
the  collectors  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia, 
they  not  being  justly  chargeable.] 

47.  An  act  for  the  lelief  of  John  M'Caus- 
hmd.  (House.  3d  March,  1819.) 

[96  dollars  to  be  paid  to  him  or  his  legal  re- 
presentative ;  the  amount  of  a  ipililia  fine  im- 
properly assessed.] 

SALARIES.    ' 

1.  An  act  to  increase  the  salaries  of  certain 
officers  of  government.  (Senate.  2Jlh  Feb. 
1819.) 

[To  the  secretaries  of  sfate,  treasury,  war 
and  navy,  6000  dollars  each;  attorney  general 
3500  ;  postmaster  general  4000  ;  chief  justice 
5000  ;  each  other  judge  of  tlic  supreme  court 
4500  ;  and  the  two  assistants  to  the  postmas- 
ter general,  each  2500.] 

SHIPS  AND  VESSELS. 

1.  An  act  regulating  passenger  ships  and 
vessels.    (House.  2d  March.  1819.) 

[150  dollars  forfeit  for  every  passenger  over 
and  above  two  for  every  five  tons,  custom- 
house measurement,  exclusive  of  the  usual 
complement  of  seamen.  If  the  number  ex- 
ceed two  for  every  five  tons,  by  twenty,  the 
vessel  is  forfeited.  Sixty  gallons  of  water,  one 
hundred  pounds  of  salted  provisions,  one  gal- 
lon of  vinegar,  and  one  hundred  pounds  of 
wholesome  ship-bread,  for  every  passenger  to 
Europe ;  and  in  like  proportion  for  shorter  or 
longer  voyages.  If  short  allowance,  the  mas- 
ter and  owner,  severally,  to  pay  3  dollars  a 
,  diiyto  every  passenger,  he.  A  list  of  passen- 
gers from  a  foreign  port  to  be  delivered  to  the 
collector,  who  is  to  return  copies  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  by  whom  statements  are  to  be 
laid  before  Congress  every  session.] 

SL.WE  TR.VDE. 

1.  An  act  in  addition  to  the  acts  prohibiting 
the  slave  trade.    (House.  3d  March,  1819. 


[The  President  may  employ  the  armed  ves- 
sels  of  the  United  States  to  cruise  on  the  Ame- 
rican coast  or  coast  of  Africa,  to  enforce  the 
acts  of  Congress  prohibiting  the  slave  tradf. 
Vessels  employed,  contrary  to  law,  in  the  traf- 
fic of  slaves,  may  be  seized  by  the  armed  ves- 
sels and  brought  into  port.  The  proceeds  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  United  States 
and  the  captors,  whether  by  an  armed  vessel 
or  revenue  cutter.  The  captors  to  sate  keep 
and  deliver  the  negroes,  &c.  to  the  marshal, 
&c.  transmitting  a  descriptive  list  to  the  Presi- 
dent; and  the  commanders  are  to  apprehend 
every  person  found  on  board  the  offending 
vessels,  being  officers  and  crew,  and  deliver 
them  over  to  the  civil  authority.  The  Presi- 
dent  to  make  regulations  for  the  safe  keeping, 
support,  and  removal  out  of  the  U.  Stales,  of 
the  negroes,  &.c.  delivered  and  brought  with- 
in their  jurisdiction,  and  may  appoint  agents 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  to  receive  negroes,  &c. 
A  bounty  of  twenty  five  dollars  to  the  officers 
and  crews  of  commissioned  vessels  and  reve- 
nue cullers,  for  every  negro,  &c.  delivered  to 
the  marshal,  &c.  Prosecutions  by  information 
against  persons  holding  negroes,  Stc.  unlaw- 
fully introduced.  Fifty  "dollars  to  informant  for 
each  negro,  &.c.  thus  delivered  to  the  marshal 
from  the  unlawful  holder,  by  judgment  of  the 
court,  besides  the  usual  penalties.  Vessels 
captured  to  be  brought  for  adjudication  into 
some  of  the  ports  of  the  state  Or  territory  to 
which  they  belong,  if  that  can  be  ascertained, 
other>vise  into  the  most  convenient  port.  Not 
exceeding  100,000  dollars  appropriated  to 
carry  the  law  into  effect.] 

SURVEY  OF  THE  COAST. 

1.  Resolution  directing  a  survey  of  certain 
parts  of  the  coast  of  North  Carolina.  (Senate. 
19th  Jan  1819.) 

[The  President  to  cause  surveys  to  be  made 
of  the  points  of  Cape  Hatteras,  Cape  Look-out 
and  Cape  Fear,  with  a  view  to  the  erection  of 
light-houses,  &c.  and  to  cause  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  those  capes,  he.  to  be  ascertain- 
ed.   Results  to  be  reported  to  Congress.] 

TREASURY  NOTES. 

1.  An  act  to  authorize  the  payment,  in  cer- 
tain  cases,  on  account  of  treasury  notes  which 
have  been  lost  or  destroyed.  (House.  4th  Feb. 
1819.) 

[On  proof  of  the  loss  of  a  treasury  note,  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  upon  bond,  &c.  to 
pay  the  amount  due,  and,  on  proof  of  loss,  &c. 
of  any  certificate  of  Mississippi  stock,  may  is- 
sue a  new  certificate,  on  compliance  with  trea- 
sury rules.] 

1  REATIES,  EUROPEAN. 

1.  Convention  of  indemnification  with  Spain. 
Madrid,  Uth  Aug.  1802.  Ratified  9th  Jan. 
1804.  By  the  king  of  Spain  on  the  9lh  July, 
1818.  [This  treaty  is  understood  to  have  been 
annulled  by  the  treaty  of  Washington,  of22d 
Feb.  1819.] 

2.  Treaty  with  Sweden.     Stockholm,  4th 
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Sept.  1S16.  Ratified  on  the  27th  May,  1818. 
By  the  king  ot'Swedeii  on  the  24th  July,  1818. 
3.  Convention  with  Great  Britain  'London, 
20ih  Oct.  1818  Ratified  28th  Jan.  1819.  By 
the  Prince  Regent  on  tlie  2d  Nov.  1818. 

trp:aties,  indfan. 

1.  with  the  Wyandots,  Senecas,  ShaWa- 
nees,  Ottaw^s,  Delaware's.  Pattawatimas  and 
Chippewas.  Font  of  tiie  R,ipid.s,  8ic.  29lh  Sept. 

1817.  Ratified  4h  Jan.  1819. 

2.  With  the  Wyandots,  S.necas,  Shawa- 
nees  and  O  tawas.  St.  Marv's  (Ohio,)  17lh 
Sept.  1818.  Ratified  4th  Jan.  1819 

3.  With  the  Pattawatimas.  St.  Marv'.s  (Ohio,) 
2d  Oct  1818    Riiified  loth  Jan.  1819. 

4.  With  the  Dei  1  wares,  St.  Marv'.s  (Ohio,) 
3d  Oct.  1818.     Ratified  lorh  Jan.  1819. 

5.  With  the  Miamis  S..  Marv's  (Oliio.) 
6tl)  Oct.  1818.     Ratified  15ih  Jan  1819. 

6.  With  the  Wvandots.  St.  Marv's  (Ohio) 
20th  Sept  1818.     Ratified  7th  Jan.  1819. 

7.  With  the  Weas.  St.  xMarv's  (Ohio,)  2d 
Oct.  1818      Ratified  7th  Jan   1819. 

8.  With  the  Peorias,  Kaskaskias,  Mitchi^a- 
mias,  Cahoklas,  and  Tamarois.  Edwardsville, 
26th  Sept.  1818.     Ratified  5th  Jan.  1819.. 

9.  With  the  Quaoaws.  St.  Louis,  24th  Aug. 

1818.  'Ratified  Sth'jan.  1819. 

10  With  the  Pawnee  Marhars.  St.  Louis, 
22d  June,  18!8      Raiified  5i\\  Jan.  1819. 

11.  With  tiie  Pilivirate  Noisy  Pawnees.  St. 
Louis.  19Lh  June,  1818.  Ratified  7th  Jan. 
1819. 

12.  With  the  Pawnee  Reptiblic.  St.  Louis, 
20ih  June,  1818.     Ratified  7th  Jan.  1819. 

13.  With  the  Grand  Pawnees.  St.  Louis, 
18th  June,  1818      Ratified  7lh  Jan.  1819. 

14.  With  tiie  Great  and  Little  O.sages-  St. 
Louis,  25lh  Sept  1818.  Ralifi.d  7'.U  Jan.  1819 

15.  With  tlie  Chickasaws  Trt-aty  Ground 
east  of  Old  Town,  19lh  Oct.  1818.  Ratified 
7th  Jan.  1819. 

16.  Witli  the  Cherokees.  Washinp^ton,  27tii 
Feb.  1819.     Ratified  10th  Marcii  1819. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

1.  An  act  authorizing  the  sale  of  certain 
military  sites.    (House.  3d  March,  1819.) 

(|The  secretary  of  war,  under  the  direction 
of  the  President,  to  cause  to  be  &f)ld  useless 
military  sites,  and  make  deeds.  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  to  cease.] 

2.  An  act  to  authorize  the  secretary  of  war 
to  convey  a  lot  or  parcel  of  land,  belonging  to 
the  United  States,  lying  in  JefiTersnn  county,  in 
the  state  of  Virginia.  (House.  3d  March,  1819.) 

[Keep-Tryst  Furnace  to  be  conveyed  to 
John  Peacher ] 


mtttp. 


[We  extract  the  following  verses  from  "  Fo- 
iiAGi;."  u  volume  of  poems  by  Leigh  Hunt. 
As  the  book  has  not  been  much  circulated  in 
this  country,  we  hope  the  lines  will  be  new 
to  most  of  our  readers.     A  more   pathetic 


description  of  the  anxious  feeling  and  fears  of 
a  father  has  seldom  been  seen.] 

To  T.  L.  TI.  six  years  old,  during  a 

sickness. 
Sleep  breathes  at  last  from  out  thee. 

My  little,  patient  Boy  ; 
And  balmy  rest  about  thee 
Smooths  off  the  day's  annoy. 

I  sit  me  down,  and  think 
Of  all  thy  winning  ways  ; 
Yet  almost  wish,  with  sudden  shrink, 
That  I  had  less  to  praise. 
Thy  sidelong  pillowed  meekness. 

Thy  thanks  to  all  that  aid. 
Thy  heart,  in  pain  and  weakness, 
Of  fancied  faults  afraid ; 

The  little  trembling  hand 
That  wipes  thy  quiet  tears, 
These,  tliese  are'  things  that  may  demand 
Dread  memories  for  years. 
Sorrows  I've  had,  severe  ones, 

I  will  not  think  of  now ; 
And  calmly,  midst  my  dear  ones, 
Have  wasted  with  dry  brow  ; 
But  when  thy  fingei-s  press 
And  pat  my  stooping  head,        ^ 
I  cannot  bear  tlie  gentleness, — 
The  tears  are  in  their  bed. 
Ah,  first-born  of  thy  mother. 

When  life  and  hope  were  new, 
Kind  playmate  of  thy  brother. 
Thy  sister,  flither  too  ;  ' 

My  light,  where'er  I  go, 
My  bird,  when  prison  bound. 
My  hand  in  hand  companion, — no. 

My,  prayers  shall  hold  thee  round. 
To  say  "  He  has  departed" — 

"  His  voice'" — "his  face" — "is  gone  ;" 
To  feel  impatient-hearted, 
Yet  feel  we  must  bear  on  ; 
Ah,  I  could  not  endure 
To  whispdr  of  such  woe. 
Unless  I  I'elt  this  sleep  ensure 
That  it  will  not  be  so. 
Yes,  still  he's  fixed,  and  sleeping ! 

This  silence  too  the  while — 
Its  very  hush  and  creeping 

Seem  whispering  us  a  smile  : — 

Something  divine  and  dim 
Seems  going  by  one's  ear, 
Like  parting  wings  of  Cherubim, 

Who  say,  "  We've  finished  here." 
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Communication^. 


[When  we  consider  the  mighty  effects 
that  have  been  wrought  in  the  moral  as 
well  as  in  the  materiaP  world,  by  the 
persevering  exertion  of  human  industry, 
we  shall  find  cause  to  hope  that  the 
great  curse  of  inebriation  may  be  re- 
moved from  those  parts  of  the  earth 
which  it  now  overspreads  with  poverty 
and  crime. 

There  is  not  in  the  whole  extent  of 
our  vision,  any  object  which  is  more  de- 
serving of  the  attention  of  the  friends  of 
man,  than  this  great  vice,  which  gives 
birth  to  every  other;  and  there  is  no 
brighter  glory  than  that  which  awaits 
those  who  shall  be  most  eminent  in  its 
removal. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  imagine  that  this 
great  act  has  been  consummated,  and 
cast  our  eyes  over  the  fair  regions  which 
form  our  own  nation.  In  the  place  of  a 
confused  throng  of  stately  edifices  and 
wretched  hovels,  we  see  order  and  plenty 
shining  all  around.  For  the  tumultuous 
discord  of  riot  and  the  loud  outcries  of 
rapine  and  murder,  we  hear  the  constant 
din  of  cheerful  and  enlightened  indus- 
try, which  is  gathering  wealth  into  the 
nation,  and  reaping  happiness  itself.  For 
wives  who  are  broken  hearted  and  sink- 
ing into  sickness  and  death,  and  for  chil- 
dren who  blush  at  the  sight  of  their  fa- 
ther, we  see  the  heavenly  smiles  of  do- 
mestic felicity !  0  look !  and  while  your 
hearts  glow  at  the  sight,  forget  not  that 
all  depends  upon  the  exertion  of  your 
Vol.  L 


own  powers,  and  that  the  constant  en- 
deavours of  humanity  will  not  fail  of 
producing  great  effects  and  receiving 
their  reward  in  the  approbation  of  Infi- 
nite Goodness.] 


THE  OBSERVER.— No.  II. 

On  Intemperance. 

I  should  resume  the  discussion  of  this 
subject,  which  I  merely  touched  upon  in 
my  introductory  essay,  with  great  delight 
and  enthusiasm,  could  I  suggest  what  I 
there  expressed  a  sincere  ^yish  might  be 
devised,  an  efiicient  and  a  practicable  re- 
medy for  the  evil.  But  it  is  a  vice  so 
widely  spread  and  so  deeply  rooted,  and 
the  means  hitherto  used  to  counteract  it 
have  been  so  lamentably  inefficacious, 
that  our  fortitude,  our  moral  courage, 
our  very  wishes,  are  almost  prostrated, 
when  we  reflect  upon  our  seeming  pow- 
erlessness  in  the  employment  of  any 
means  likely  to  arrest  its  disastrous  ef- 
fects. 

Why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  should  the 
writer,  after  having  made  so  discouraging 
and  humiliating  a  confession,  incur  tiie 
reproach  of  presumption  in  assuming  to 
himself  a  task  which  he  is  not  qualified 
to  execute  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and 
when  in  the  outset  he  has  called  upon  his 
readers  to  doubt  of  any  advantage  they 
can  derive  from  perusing  his  observa- 
tions ?  Why  murmur  and  lament  over 
evils,  if  no  means  can  be  offered  whereby 
they  can  be  lessened  ? 

It  may  be  said  with  reason,  we  do  not 
O 
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want  to  be  told  of  the  prevalence  of 
drunkenness  and  debauchery,  as  our  eyes 
are  every  day  open  to  see  what  is  before 
them.  But  it  may  be  useful  "  to  stir  up 
the  pure  mind  by  way  of  remembrance," 
to  put  one  another  in  mind  of  what  is 
already  known — active  exertions  may 
be  thus  brought  forth,  by  rousing  the  be- 
nevolent feelings  of  those  who  see,  but 
do  not  enough  feel,  the  evils  which  sur- 
round them. 

Mankind  have  witnessed  the  baneful 
effects  of  intemperance  on  society  in 
most  parts  of  the  world  for  ages.  The 
destruction  of  liyes,  the  decay  of  morals, 
the  waste  of  property,  the  distress  of  de- 
pendent families,  and  the  perpetual  dis- 
turbance of  tlie  peace  of  the  community, 
which  have  always  accompanied  it,  have 
not  been  observed  without  the  repeated 
expression  of  the  great  concern  and 
alarm,  which  all  considerate  minds  must 
feel  when  the  enormity  of  such  a  ruin- 
ous and  extensive  vice  is  duly  reflected 
upon. 

The  divine,  the  philanthropist,  and  the 
statesman,  have  expostulated  with  so- 
ciety upon  this  wicked  and  destructive 
sensuality  in  vain — Legislative  bodies 
have  interposed — Laws  have  been  enact- 
ed again  and  again  io  suppress  it. — And 
with  what  effect.?  Has  it  not  always 
been,  and  does  it  not  remain  to  be,  the 
greatest  scourge  of  human  society? 

Is  there  now  any  one  vice  or  calamity 
prevailing  equally  ruinous  and  destruc- 
tive of  the  lives  and  morals  of  mankind  ^ 
We  have  raised  our  voices  against  slave- 
ry, we  have  deprecated  the  unjust  and 
inhuman  practice  of  holding  our  fellow- 
beings  in  abject  and  degrading  bondage ; 
and  we  have  laudably  persevered  till  our 
voices  have  been  heard  ;  the  call  of  rea- 
son, of  justice,  and  of  humanity,  has  been 
at  last  listened, to  and  obeyed;  the  Afri- 
can may  soon  hope  to  breathe  at  liberty 
the  air  on  his  native  soil,  and  die  in  the 
arms  of  his  kindred  :— but  what  is  to  be 
done  to  rescue  the  great  mass  of  our  own 
population  under  the  dominion  and 
slavery  of  intemperance?  Do  they  not 
call  for  something  at  our  hands?  Are 
there  not  now  throughout  Christendom, 
more  human  beings  the  abject,  degraded, 
beastly  slaves  of  the  inebriating  draught, 
than  there  would  be  slaves  to  the  unmer- 
ciful planter,  if  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Africa  were  in  bondage  ? 


The  voice  of  humanity  has  been  raised 
against  the  calamities  of  war;  we  mourn 
over  the  destruction  of  the  lives  and 
moralsof  men,  occasioned  by  this  mighty 
scourge;  but  does  not  drunkenness  de- 
stroy more  lives  than  all  the  implements 
of  battle?  are  not  its  demoralizing  ef- 
fects greater ;  and  does  it  not  more  cer- 
tainly and  extensively  lay  waste  the 
order,  the  peace  and  harmony  of  so- 
ciety. "  I  do  not  think  it  extravagant, 
(says  the  philanthropic  Dr.  Rush,)  to  re- 
peat what  has  often  been  said,  that  spi- 
rituous liquors  destroy  more  lives  than 
the  sivord.  War  has  its  intervals  of  de- 
struction ;  but  spirits  operate  at  all 
times  and  seasons  upon  human  life."* 

Our  government,  religious  societies, 
and  individuals'-have  directed  their  hu- 
mane efforts  towards  civilizing  the  sa- 
vage inhabitants  of  the  American  wilder- 
ness. "  Verily,  they  shall  receive  their 
reward."  But  where  we  have  civilized 
hundreds  of  these  wild  wanderers  in  the 
forests,  have  we  not  destroyed  thou- 
sands by  the  introduction  amongst  them 
of  that  poisonous  and  intoxicating  beve- 
rage which  is  the  product  of  the  dis- 
tilleries of  civilized  man,  and  from  which 
the  government  that  holds  out  to  them 
the  arm  of  friendship,  largely  augments 
its  revenues. 

We  have  established  Bible  societies  ; 
no  doubt,  from  the  most  praiseworthy 
motives ;  and  in  hopes  of  reforming  the 
unhappy  dupes  of  intemperance.  We 
have  placed  this  holy  volume  in  their 
hands.  But  what  avails  the  Bible  to 
the  habitual  inebriate  ?  he  is  the  slave  of 
the  bottle,  and  all  is  sacrificed  to  replen- 
ish his  delightful  draught.  Other  means 
failing  to  obtain  this,  his  neglected  Bible 
is  soon  transferred  from  his  exhausted 
closet  to  the  shelf  of  the  pawn-broker. 
This  is  no  conjecture;  in  England,  par- 
ticularly, the  fact  is  notorious.  The 
writer  of  this  has  often  seen  the  shops 
of  these  peddling  harpies,  who  live  by 
adding  to  tlie  distresses  of  poverty, 
abounding  in  Bibles  which  had  been  gra- 
tuitously distributed  amongst  a  wretch- 
ed and  debauched  populace. 

Evils  or  disasters  which  are  novel  and 


*  See  Dr.  Rash's  "  Enquiries  into  the  ef- 
fects of  spirituous  liquors  upon   the  human 
body,  and  their  influence  upon  the  happiness 
I  of  society." 
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Infrequent,  excite  loud  alarm,  whilst 
those  of  usual  and  daily  occurrence  pass 
unnoticed  before  our  eyes.  We  are  so 
familiarized  to  the  spectacle  of  drunken- 
ness, that  we  are  not  aware  of  the  extent 
and  magnitude  of  its  ruinous  eftects  on 
society.  A  few  deaths  in  the  heat  of 
summer  occurring  from  incautiously 
swallowing  too  much  cold  water,  rouses 
all  the  sympathies  of  our  nature.  Our 
pumps  are  instantly  pasted  with  hand- 
bills, warning  the  heated  and  thirsty  tra- 
veller of  the  direful  consequence  of  a 
too  hasty  indulgence  in  quenching  his 
thirst,  whilst  tens  of  thousands  are  at 
the  same  moment  destroying  their  lives 
with  a  poison  drawn  from  fountains, 
where  no  papers  of  precaution  are 
pasted,  and  no  threatening  alarm  is 
heard  from  the  observers  to  deter  the 
certain  victims  from  their  fatal  indul- 
gence. "  If"  (says  Dr.  Darwin)  "  a  per- 
son accidentally  becomes  intoxicated  by 
eating  a  few  mushrooms  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  a  general  alarm  is  excited,  and  he 
is  said  to  be  poisoned,  and  emetics  are 
exhibited ;  but  so  familiarized  are  we  to 
the  intoxication  of  vinous  spirit,  that  it 
occasions  laughter,  rather  than  alarm." — 
"  The  distilleries"  (says  the  same  physi- 
cian) "  are  manufactories  of  disease — 
they  take  the  bread  from  the  people,  and 
convert  it  into  poison,  and  thus  under 
the  names  of  rum,  brandy,  gin,  whiskey, 
wine,  cider,  beer,  porter,  &c.  alcohol  is 
become  the  bane  of  the  Christian  world, 
as  opium  of  the  Mahometan." 


Evoe !  parce,  Liber! 
Parce,  gravi  metuende  thirso  ! 


HOR. 


Can  it  be  possible  that  we  can  conti- 
nue to  look  every  day  with  indifference 
upon  the  tremendous  extent  of  misery 
and  mischief  caused  by  intemperance? 
Poverty,  villany,  murder,  desolation, 
every  where  accompany  it  over  the  fiice 
of  our  country,  and  its  pecuniary  and 
moral  eftects  threatening  to  undermine 
the  very  structure  of  human  society! 

Is  it  possible  that  those  who  are  cloth- 
ed with  authority,  and  appointed  a  terror 
to  evil  doers,  can  remain  unconcerned 
spectators  of  the  di-feadful  and  enlarging 
scenes  of  wickedness  and  distress  which 
alcohol  produces?  Is  it  not  the  duty,  is 
it  not  the  interest  of  those  invested  with 
power  and  influence,  to  watch  and  guard 


the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  conununity  ? 
A  single  murder  calls  down  the  sure  ven- 
geance of  the  law  upon  the  perpetrator. 
He  is  punished  with  death!  And  what 
is  a  single  murder  compared  with  the 
many  thousands  that  are  annually  sent 
out  of  the  world,  by  this  slow,  but  sure 
poison  ?  Are  there  no  children,  no  inno- 
cent babes,  its  pitiable  victims?  Can 
the  wisdom  of  our  statesmen  and  of  our 
rulers  be  directed  to  a  more  momentous 
subject,  than  the  employment  of  more 
vigorous  means  to  counteract  this  predo- 
minant vice,  so  detrimental  to  society? 
Should  not  some  mark  of  public  infamy 
be  inflicted  upon  every  rational  being, 
convicted  of  the  vice  of  drunkenness? 
or  rather  should  not  the  arm  of  law  be 
exercised  to  lay  waste  every  distillery 
on  the  face  of  our  country,  and  prohibit 
for  ever  the  importation  of  the  deadly 
poison  in  any  form,  in  preference  to  sub- 
mitting to  the  evils  it  inflicts?  E. 


I^clu^. 


The  bill  for  incorporating  a  company 
for  erecting  a  bridge  from  Windmill 
island  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dela- 
ware, was,  on  Wednesday  last,  post-' 
poned  by  the  Senate  until  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature — Yeas  15,  Nays  8. 

We  learn,  says  the  Charleston  South- 
ern Patriot,  that  previous  to  the  sailing 
of  the  schooner  Calypso,  captain  Hal- 
liard, who  arrived  here  on  the  18th  inst. 
in  six  days  from  Havana,  that  accounts 
were  received  there  from  Vera  Cruz, 
stating  that  the  Patriots  had  Lima  com- 
pletely in  their  possession. 

[From  the  Kentucky  Reporter.] 
A  letter  dated  at  Franklin,  Howard 
county,  Missouri,  to  the  editor,  states, 
that  the  land  sales  which  took  place  last 
month  produced  about  seven  miliions  to 
the  government — the  average  price  per 
acre",  five  dollars.  The  population  of 
this  county  according  to  a  late  census, 
amounts  to  BOOOsouls.  The  crowd  of  emi- 
"•rants  and  purchasers  at  the  sales,  was 
wholly  unexpected  and  unexampled. 
Keel  boats  already  descend  the  Mis- 
souri with  produce,  from  Franklin  to 
New  Orleans. 
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STEAM  SHIPS— CAPITAL  PUNISHMENTS. 


AGE   OF  EXPERIMENT. 

J\'ew  Toi'k,  March27. 

By  an  advertisement  in  this  day's  pa- 
per, it  will  be  seen  that  the  new  and  ele- 
gant steam-ship  Savannah  is  to  leave  our 
harbour  to-morrow.  Who  would  have 
had  the  courage,  twenty  years  ago,  to 
hazard  a  prediction,  that,  in  the  year 
1819,  a  ship  of  300  tons  burthen  would 
be  built  in  the  port  of  New  York,  to  na- 
vigate the  Atlantic  propelled  by  steam! — 
Such,  however,  is  the  fact.  With  admi- 
ring hundreds  have  we  repeatedly  view- 
ed this  prodigy.  Her  cabin  is  finished  in 
an  elegant  style,  and  is  fitted  up  in  the 
most  tasty  manner.  There  are  thirty- 
two  births,  all  of  which  are  state  rooms. 
The  cabin  for  ladies  is  entirely  distinct 
from  that  intended  for  gentlemen,  and  is 
admirably  calculated  to  aftbrd  that  per- 
fect retirement  whicli  is  so  ra^rely  found 
on  board  passenger  ships. 

For  beauty  of  model,  the  Savannah  has 
seldom  been  exceeded.  She  is  command- 
ed by  captain  Moses  Rogers,  an  expe- 
rienced engineer,  and  belongs  to  a  com- 
pany of  enterprising  gentlemen  in  Savan- 
nah, who  have  spared  no  expense  in  ren- 
dering her  an  object  w«rthy  of  public 
admiration  and  public  patronage.  Slie 
is  so  constructed  as  to  be  navigable  in 
the  usual  way,  with  the  sails,  whenever 
the  weather  shall  be  such  as  to  render 
the  use  of  her  wheels  in  the  least  degree 
dangerous. 

This  vessel  is  intended  as  a  "Savan- 
nah and  Liverpool  Packet,"  and  we  sin- 
cerely hope  the  liberal  minded  proprie- 
tors may  be  abundantly  rewarded  for 
their  efforts  to  facilitate  the  comunica- 
tion  between  Great  Britain  and  America. 


Declaration  of  the  London  Jury. 

Presented  to  the  Court  at  the  Sessions  House, 

Old  Bailey,  Jan.  1819. 

The  foreman  of  the  jury  (Mr.  Jacob) : 
"My  Lords,  before  leaving  this  box,  I 
have  a  paper  in  my  hand  which  the  jury 
wish  to  be  read,  and  afterwards  handed 
up  to  your  Lordships.  I  can  assure  your 
Lordships  that  there  is  nothing  offensive 
whatever  in  what  it  states."  The  fore- 
man then  read  as  follows : 

"  We,  the  London  Juiy,  being  on  the 
eve  of  terminating  our  most  painful  du- 
ties, most  respectfully  wish  to  represent 


to  your  Lordships,  that  the  verdicts 
which  we  have  given  on  the  evidence 
which  has  been  submitted  to  us,  will, 
when  reported  to  his  Majesty's  Council, 
be  considered  as  only  the  decision  of  fal- 
lible men.  That  we  are  convinced  that 
all  sanguinary  punishments  have  not 
only  a  tendency  to  destroy  those  princi- 
ples of  humanity  which  it  is  our  duty  to 
cultivate,  but  that  by  their  frequent  oc- 
currence they  render  the  heart  callous. 
"  One  instance  of  which  has  been 
brought  before  us,  of  a  youth  having 
picked  a  gentleman's  pocket  while  the 
dreadful  sentence  of  the  law  was  recent- 
ly carrying  into  effect  on  four  unfortu- 
nate persons.  We  disdain  all  visionary 
ideas  and  principles.  '  We  live  to  im- 
prove, or  we  live  in  vain.'  With  these 
feelings  and  sentiments,  we  most  earnest- 
ly request,  that  when  those  cases  are  re- 
ported, that  you  will  urge  this  divine  in- 
junction, '  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sa- 
crifice.' 

"  (Signed)  Philip  Jacob,  foreman,  Ebe- 
nezer  Taylor,  Thomas  Clarke,  Jo- 
seph Mather,  T.  D.  Dunn,  John 
Dimes,  Thomas  Lewis  Styles,  W. 
A.  Atkinson,  J.  H.  Sands,  W^illiam 
Huges,  William  Blackman,  John 
Ellis." 


Mati^tk^. 


[From  Paulson's  American  Daily  Advertiser.] 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  DEATHS 
In  the  City  and  County  of  New  York,  during 

the  year  1818. 

Containing  the  Sexes,  Ages,  and  Diseases  of 

the  deceased  Persons. 


Deaths 
in  each 

1 

1 

1 

Month. 

^ 

E.^ 

Jan. 

125 

105 

230 

Feb. 

139 

82 

221 

March 

160 

94 

254 

April 

14! 

109 

250 

May 

120 

101 

221 

J(,ne 

1S5 

92 

2^7 

Juiv 

169 

156 

325 

Aug. 

211 

175 

386 

Sept. 

194 

169 

363 

Oct. 

176 

121 

297 

Nov. 

127 

105 

232 

Dec. 

144 

115 

259 

Totals 

1841 

1424 

32651 

AGES. 


Under  1  year 
From  1  to  2 
2  to  5 
5  to  10 
10  to  20 
20  to  30 
30  to  40 
40  to  50 
50  to  60 
60  to  70 
70  to  80 
80  to  90 
90  tolOO 
100  toUO 


783 

328 

198 

101 

134 

583 

425 

359 

239 

140 

110 

51 

12 

2 


Total     3265 


NEW  YORK  BILL  OF  MORTALITY. 
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The  abovementioned  deaths  were  caused  by 
the  following  diseases  and  casualties,  viz. 


Abscess 

13 

Brought  over 

2089 

Apoplexy 

46 

Inflammation  of  7 

Asthma 

6 

the  Bowels     5 

55 

Burned  or  scaldec 

16 

Chest 

89 

Carbuncle 

1 

Liver 

29 

Cancer 

11 

Stomach 

6 

Caries 

1 

Insai^ity 

13 

Casualty 

41 

Intemperance 

38 

Catarrh 

3 

Killed 

2 

Cliildbed 

8 

Locked  Jaw 

5 

Ciiolorosis 

1 

Lumber  Abscess 

1 

Cholera  morbus 

64 

Manslaughter 

1 

Cholic 

4 

Marasmus 

14 

Consumption 

591 

Measles 

18 

Convulsions 

201 

Menorrhagia 

1 

Contusion 

3 

Mortification 

12 

Cramp  in  the  "> 
stomach      5 

9 

Nervous  Disease 

3 

Old  Age 

92 

Diarrhoea 

46 

Palsy 

46 

Drinking  cold  water  16 

Peripneumony 

39 

Dropsy 

88 

Pleurisy 

27 

in  the  chest 

47 

Pneumonia  Ty- ' ' 

phodes           J ; 

20 

in  the  head 

106 

Drowned 

52 

Quinsy 

4 

Dysentery 

141 

Rlieumatism 

8 

Dyspepsia 

8 

Rickets 

1 

Epilepsy 

4 

Rupture 

1 

Erysipelas 

3 

Schirrousof  the'? 
Liver               5 

1 

Fever 

47 

Bilious 

9 

Scrofula,      or    ' 
King's  Evil     5 

Hectic 

3 

13 

Inflammatory 

K) 

Small  Pox 

19 

Intermittent 

7 

Sure  throat 

5 

Puerperal 

3 

Spasms 

8 

Putrid 

1 

Spina  bifida 

1 

Remittent 

7 

Sprue 

23 

Typhus 

263 

Siill  born 

159 

Flux,  intantile 

68 

Stone 

1 

Fracture 

1 

Strangury 

4 

Gout 

4 

Sudden  Death 

21 

Gravel 

6 

Suicide 

24 

Haemorrhage 

9 

Syphilis 

14 

Haemoptysis 

8 

Tabes  MesenteO 
rica                 3 

111 

Herpes 

1 

Hives  or  Croup 

74 

Teething 

39' 

Hysteria 

1 

Tumor  ' 

1 

Jaundice 

10 

Ulcers 

7 

Infanticide 

5 

Unknown 

43 

Inflammation  of ") 
the  Bladder  3 

<3 

Whooping  Cough 

123 

O 

Worms 

28 

Brain 

19 



Total 

3265 

Carried  over 

2089 

.Of  these  there 

were. 

Men, 

984 

Boys, 

857 

Total  Males, 

1841 

Women, 

.     736 

Girls, 

688 

Total  Females, 

- 

.   

1424 

Total, 


3265 


Being  an  increase  of  738  deaths  above  the 
number  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  Inspector  remarks—"  In  consequence 


of  the  excessive  heats  that  prevailed  during 
the  summer  months  of  the  past  >  ear,  a  great- 
er number  of  deaths  took  place  during  those 
months  than  was  usual  in  former  years ;  this 
clrcumstuiice,  combined  with  the  "increase  of 
our  population,  to  which  n)ay  be  added  the 
constant  influx  of  emigrants,  many  of  \vli6m 
being  of  the  poorer  class,  and  unaccustomed 
to  our  climate,  may  accoimt  for  the  number  of 
children  that  died  of  distempers  peculiar  to 
our  summer  months,  in  an  atmosphere  un- 
usually rarified." 


jH^i^ccllanp. 


Extract  from  the  Speech  of  Mr.  Taylor,  of 
New  York,  on  the  amendment  providing 
for  the  exclusion  of  Slavery  from  tlie  State 
of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  gentlemen  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Clay)  has  pressed  into  his  ser- 
vice the  cause  of  humanity.  He  has  patheti- 
cally urged  us  to  withdraw  our  amendment, 
and  sufter  this  unfortunate  population  to  be 
dispersed  over  the  country.  He  says  they 
will  be  better  fed,  clothed,  and  sheltered, 
and-  their  whole  condition  will  be  greatly  im- 
proved. Sir,  true  humanity  disowns  his  in- 
vocation. The  humanity  to  which  he  appeals 
is  base  coin ;  it  is  counterfeit,  it  is  that  hu- 
manity which  seeks  to  palliate  partial  disease 
by  the  application  of  nostrums,  which  scatter 
its  seeds  through  the  whole  system — which 
saves  a  finger  to-day,  but  amputates  the  arm 
to-morrow.  Sir,  my  heart  responds  to  the  call 
of  humanity ;  I  will  zealously  unite  in  any 
practicable  means  of  bettering  the  condition 
of  this  oppressed  people.  I  am  ready  to  ap- 
propriate a  territory  to  their  use,  and  to  aid 
them  in  settling  it— but  I  am  not  willing,  I 
never  will  consent  to  declare  the  whole 
country  west  of  the  Mississippi  a  market  overt 
for  human  flesh.  In  vain  will  you  enact  se- 
vere laws  against  the  importation  of  slaves,  if 
you  create  for  them  an  additional  demand,  by 
opening  the  western  world  to  their  employ- 
ment. While  a  negro  man  is  bought  in  Africa 
for  a  few  gewgaws  or  a  bottle  of  whiskey,  and 
sold  at  New  Orleans  for  twelve  or  fifteen 
hundi-ed  dollars,  avarice  will  stimidate  to  the 
violation  of  your  laws.  Notwithstanding  the 
penalties  and  confiscations  denounced  in  your 
statutes,  and  actually  enforced  on  all  detect- 
ed offenders,  the  slave  trade  continues — a 
vigilant  execution  of  the  laws  may  diminish 
it,  but,  while  you  increase  the  demand  and 
offer  so  great  temptation  to  the  cupidity  of 
unprincipled  men,  they  will  encounter  every 
peril  in  the  prosecution  of  this  unhallowed 
traffic.  The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  has 
intimated  his  willingness,  in  addition  to  the 
existing  penalties  upon  transgression,  to  dis- 
courage this  inhuman  commerce  by  declaring 
the  imported  slave  to  be  free.  This  provi- 
sion if  established,  would  in  theory  provide 
some  remedy .  for  the  evil,  but  in  practice  it 
would  be  found  altogether  inoperative.    A 
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slave  is  smuggled  into  the  country,  and  by- 
law becomes  tree  ;  but  the  fact  of  importation 
must  be  established  by  witnesses  in  a  court 
of  justice.  In  non-slave-holding  states,  all 
men  are  presumed  free,  until  the  contrary 
be  proved ;  but,  where  slavery  is  established, 
all  black  men  are  presumed  slaves  until  they 
are  proved  free.  This  presumption  alone 
would  generally  present  to  the  slave  an  insu- 
perable obstacle  to  the  successful  prosecution 
of  his  claim — he  moreover  would  be  ppor, 
unfriended,  ignorant  of  our  language,  and 
under  the  watched  eye  of  those  whose  inter- 
est it  would  be' to  allow  no  communication  of 
his  wrongs  where  redress  could  be  obtained. 
The  right  of  freedom  might  exist,  but  he 
would  find  it  impracticable  to  enforce  it,  and 
he  probably  would  have  occasion  to  feel  that 
every  effort  to  break  his  chains  only  increase 
their  weight  and  render  his  condition  the 
more  intolerable. 

To  the  objection  that  this  amendment  will, 
if  adopted,- diminish  the  value  of  a  species  of 
property  in  one  portion  of  the  union,  and 
thereby  operate  unequally,  I  reply,  that  if, 
by  depriving  slave  holders  of  the  Missouri 
market,  the  business  of  raising  slaves  should 
become  less  profitable,  it  would  be  an  ef- 
fect incidentally  produced,  but  is  not  the  ob- 
ject of  the  measure.  The  law  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  foreign  slaves  was  not  passed 
for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  value  of 
those  then  in  the  country,  but  that  eff'ect  has 
been  incidentally  produced  in  a  very  great 
degree.  So  now  the  exclusion  gf  slavery 
from  Missouri  ma)^  operate,  in  some  measure, 
to  retard  a  further  advance  of  pi'ices ;  but, 
surely,  when  g-entlcmen  consider  the  present 
demand  for  their  labour,  and  the  vast  extent 
of  country  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Ala- 
bama, requiring  a  supply,  they  ought  not  to 
oppose  their  exclusion  from  the  territory  in 
question.  It  is  further  objected,  that  the 
amendment  is  calculated  to  disfranchise  our 
brethren  of  the  south,  by  discouraging  their 
emigration  to  the  country  west  of  tlie  Missis- 
sippi. If  it  were  proposed  to  discriminate 
between  citizens  of  the  different  sections  of 
our  union,  and  allow  a  Pennsylvanian  to  hold 
slaves  there  while  the  power  was  denied  to  a 
Virginian,  the  objection  might  very  properly 
be  made ;  but,  when  we  place  all  on  an  equal 
footing,  denying  to  all  what  we  deny  to  one, 
I  am  unable  to  discover  the  injustice  or  in- 
equality of  which  honourable  gentlemen  have 
thought  proper  to^complaui.  The  description 
of  emigrants  may  be  effected,  in  some  mea- 
sure, by  the  amendment  in  question.  If  sla- 
very shall  be  tolerated,  tlie  country  will  be 
settled  by  rich  planters,  with  their  slaves ;  if 
it  shall  be  rejected,  the  emigrants  will  chiefly 
consist  of  the  poorer  and  more  laboj-ious 
classes  of  society.  If  it  be  true  that  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  a  country  ought  to 
constitute  the  grand  object  of  its  legislators, 
I  cannot  hesitate  for  a  moment  which  species 
"of  population  deserves  most  to  be  encouraged 
by  the  laws  we  may  pass.  Gentlemen,  in 
their  zeal  to  oppose  the  amendment,  appear 


to  have  considered  but  one  side  of  the  case. 
If  the  rejection  of  slavery  will  tend  to  discou- 
rage emigration  from  the  south,  will  not  its 
admission  have  the  same  effect  in  relation  to 
the  north  and  east  ?  Whence  came  the  peo- 
ple who,  with  a  rapidity  never  before  wit- 
nessed, have  changed  the  wilderness  between 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  into  fruitful  fields  ; 
who  have  erected  there,  in  a  period  almost 
too  short  for  the  credibility  of  future  ages, 
three  of  the  freest  and  most  flourishing  states 
in  our  union  ?  They  came  from  the  eastern 
hive  ;  from  that  source  of  population  which, 
in  the  same  time,  has  added  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants  to  my  native 
state,  and  furnished  seamen  for  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  navigation  of  the  world ;  seamen 
who  have  unfurled  your  banner  in  every  pont 
to  which  the  enterprise  of  man  has  gained  ad- 
mittance, and  who,  though  poor  themselves, 
have  drawn  rich  treasures  for  the  nation 
from  the  bosom  of  the  deep.  Do  you  believe 
that  these  people  will  settle  in  a  country 
where  they  must  take  rank  with  negro  slaves? 
Having  neither  the  ability  nor  will  to  hold 
slaves  themselves,  they  labour  cheerfully 
while  labour  is  honourable;  make  it  disgrace- 
ful, they  will  despise  it.  You  cannot  degrade 
it  more  effectually,  than  by  establishing  a 
system  whereby  it  shall  be  performed  princi- 
pally by  slaves.  The  business  in  which  they 
are  generally  engaged,  be  it  what  it  may,  soon 
becomes  debased  in  pubhc  estimation.  It  is 
considered  low,  and  unfit  for  freemen.  I  can- 
not better  illustrate  this  truth,  than  by  refer- 
ring to  a  remark  of  the  honourable  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Clay).  I  have  of- 
ten admired  the  hberahty  of  his  sentiments. 
He  is  governed  by  no  vulgar  prejudices ;  yet 
with  what  abhorrence  did  he  speak  of  the 
performance,  by  our  wives  and  daughters,  of 
those  domestic  offices  which  he  was  pleased 
to  call  servile  !  What  comparison  did  he  make 
between  the  "  black  slaves"  of  Kentucky  and 
the  "  white  slaves"  of  the  north  ;  and  how  in- 
stantly did  he  strike  a  balance  in  favour  of 
the  condition  of  the  former  !  If  such  opinions 
and  expressions,  even  in  the  ardour  of  de- 
bate, can  fall  from  that  honourable  gentle- 
man, what  ideas  do  you  suppose  are  enter- 
tained of  labouring  men  by  the  majority  of 
slave  holders  ?  A  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Barbour)  replies,  they  are  treated  with 
confidence  and  esteem,  and  their  rights  are 
respected.  Sir,  I  did  not  imagine  they  were 
put  out  of  the  protection  of  law.  Their  per- 
sons and  property  are  doubtless  secure  from 
violence,  or,  if  Injured,  the  courts  of  justice 
are  opened  for  their  redress.  But,  in  a  coun- 
try like  this,  where  the  people  are  sovereign, 
and  every  citizen  is  entitled  to  equal  rights, 
the  mere  exemption  from  flagrant  wrong  is  no 
great  privilege.  In  this  country,  no  class  of 
freemen  should  be  excluded,  either  by  law, 
or  by  the  ostracism  of  pubHc  opinion,  more 
powerful  than  law,  from  competing  for  offi- 
ces and  political  distinctions.  Sir,  a  humane 
master  will  respect  the  rights  of  his  slave, 
and,  if  worthy,  will  honour  him  with  confi- 
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dence  and  esteem.  And  this  same  measure, 
I  apprehend,  is  dealt  out  in  slave  holding 
states,  to  the  labouring  class  of  their  wliite 
population.  But  whom  of  that  class  have 
they  ever  called  to  fill  stations  of  any  consi- 
derable responsibility  ?  When  have  we  seen  a 
representative  on  this  floor,  from  that  section 
of  our  union,  who  was  not  a  slave  holder? 
Who  but  slave  holders  are  elected  to  their 
state  legislatures?  Who  but  they  are  appoint- 
ed to  fill  their  executive  and  judicial  offices? 
I  appeal  to  gentlemen,  whether  the  selection 
of  a  labouring  man,  however  well  educated, 
would  not  be  considered  an  extraordinary 
event  ?  For  this  I  do  not  reproach  my  breth- 
ren of  the  south.      They  doubtless  choose 

;     those  to  represent  them  in  whom  they  most 

I  confide ;  and  far  be  it  from  me  to  intimate 
that  their  confidence  is  ever  misplaced.  But 
my  objection  is  to  the  introduction  of  a  sys- 

!     tern  which  cannot  but  produce  the  effect  of 

!     rendering  labour  disgraceful. 

!i         An  argument  has  been  urged  by  a  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Barbour,)  against  the 
proposed  amendment,  connected  with  our  re- 
j     venues.  He  said,  that  by  prohibitingthe  further 
I     introduction  of  slaves  into  the  proposed  state, 
t     we  should  reduce  the  price  and  diminish  the 
sales  of  our  pubhc  lands.    In  my  opinion,  the 
effect  would  be  precisely  the  reverse.     True 
it  is,  that  lands  for  cultivation  have  sold  high- 
er in  Alabama  than  in  Illinois,  but  this  is  ow- 
ing not  to  the  rejection  of  slavery,  in  the  one 
and  its  admission  into  the  other,    but  to  the 
different  staples  they  are  capable  of  produ- 
cing.   The  advanced  price  of  cotton  has  cre- 
ated In  market  a  demand  for  lands  suited  to 
j    its  cultivation,  and  enhanced  their  value  far 
j    beyond  any  former  precedent.     But  to  test 
;    the  truth  of  the  position,  we  must  ascertain 
'    the  relative  value  of  land  in  adjoining  states, 
j   the  one  allowing  and  the  other  rejecting  sla- 
;   very,  where  the  climate,  soil,  productions,  and 
j   advantages  of  market  are  similar.   Pennsylva- 
nia and  Maryland  furnish  fair  specimens   of 
comparison  in  all  these  respects.    But  here 
the  result  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  con- 
jecture of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia.  Land 
on  the  Pennsylvania  side  of  the  hue,  where 
'     the  power  of  holding  slaves  does  not  exist, 
uniformly  sells  at  a  higher  price  than  lands 
of  equal  quahty  on  the  Maryland  side,  where 
the  power  is  in  full  exercise.    It  therefore  is 
:  probable  that  the  further  intror'uction  of  sla- 
very into  Missouri,  far  from  increasing,  would 
actually  diminish  the  value  of  our  public  lands. 
But,  should  the  fact  be  otherwise,  I  intreat 
gentlemen  to  consider  whether  it  become  the 
high  character  of  an  American  Congress  to 
barter  the  present  happiness  and  future  safe- 
ty of  unborn  millions,  for  a  few  pieces   of 
pelf,  for  a  few  cents  on  an  acre  of  land.    For 
myself,  I  would  no  sooner  contaminate  the 
national  treasury  with  such   ill-gotten  gold, 
than  I  would  tarnish  the  fame  of  our  national 
ships  by  directing  their  employment  in  the 
African  slave  trade.    But,  whatever  jnay  be 
the  influence  of  the  subject  in  controversy 
upon  the  original  price  of  land,  it  must  be 


evident  to  all  men  of  observation,  that  its  ul- 
timate and  permanent  effects  are  very  preju- 
dicial to  agricultural  improvement.  Farms  in 
Maryland,  notwithstanding  the  mildness  of  its 
climate  compared  with  New  York,  I  am  in- 
formed, may  be  purcliascd  at  five  or  six  dol- 
lars an  acre,  while  lands,-  by  nature  not  more 
fertile  nor  more  advantageously  situated,  in 
the  last  mentioned  state,  sell  at  a  rate  ten 
times  higher.  Had  not  slavery  been  intro- 
duced into  Maryland,  her  numerous  and  ex- 
tensive old  fields,  whicii  now  appear  to  be 
worse  than  useless,  would  long  since  have 
supported  a  dense  population  of  industrious 
freemen,  and  contributed  largely  to  the 
strength  and  resources  of  the  state.  Who  has 
travelled  along  the  line  which  divides  that 
state  from  Pennsylvania,  and  has  not  observ- 
ed that  no  monuments  are  necessary  to  mark 
the  boundary  ;  that  it  is  easily  traced  by  fol- 
lowing the  dividing  lines  between  farms  high- 
ly cultivated,  and  plantations  lying  open  to 
the  common  and  overrun  with  weeds;  be- 
tween stone  barns  and  stone  bridges  on  one 
side,  and  stalk  cribs  and  no  bridges  on  the 
other ;  between  a  neat,  blooming,  animated, 
rosy-cheeked  peasantry  on  the  one  side,  and 
a  squaUd,  slow-motioned  black  population  on 
the  other.  Our  vote  this  day  will  determine 
which  of  these  descriptions  will  hereafter 
best  suit  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  world  be- 
yond the  Mississippi.  I  intreat  gentlemen  to 
pause,  and  solemnly  consider  how  deeply  are 
involved  the  destinies  of  future  generations  in 
the  decision  now  to  be  made.  If  I  agreed  in 
opinion  with  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Cobb,)  that  this  amendment  does  not 
present  an  insurmountable  barrier  against  the 
further  introduction  of  slavery  :  that  Missouri, 
after  becoming  a  state,  may  call  a  convention 
and  change  this  feature  of  the  constitution — 
even  then  I  should  consider  the  amendment 
scarcely  less  important  than  if  it  were  a  fun- 
damental and  unalterable  compact.  On  this 
subject  we  have  experience,  and  the  result 
has  justified  the  best  hopes  of  our  country. 
While  under  the  government  of  Congress, 
slavery  was  excluded  from  tlie  territories, 
now  the  states,  north  of  the  Ohio.  Our  power 
over  their  municipal  regulations  has  since 
been  withdrawn;  they  have  taken  the  go- 
vernment into  their  own  hands.  But  who  has 
not  seen  the  moral  effect  produced  on  the  in- 
habitants by  the  ordinance  of  1787  ?  It  is  as 
permanent  as  the  soil  over  which  it  was  es- 
tablished. The  exclusion  of  slavery  from  all 
these  states  is  now  more  effectually  insured 
by  public  sentiment  than  by  their  constitu- 
tional prohibitions.  Require  the  government 
of  Missouri  to  commence  right,  and  the  same 
moral  effect  will  then  be  produced.  No  con- 
vention of  the  people  will  ever  permit  the  fu- 
ture introduction  of  slaves.  Let  their  politi- 
cal institutions  be  estabhshed  in, wisdom,  and 
I  shall  confidently  trust  in  the  good  sense  of 
the  people  to  direct  them  thereafter.  But, 
be  the  event  as  it  may,  I  at  least  shall  have 
the  satisfaction  of  reflecting,  that,  if  the  mis- 
fortune of  slavory  shall  be  entailed  ujjon  this 
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country,  every  thing  in  my  power  will  have 
been  done  to  prevent  it. 


'[fhom  the  new  tork  gazette.] 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Letter  to  Dr.  S.  L.  Mitchell  on  the  Oil 

of  Pumpkin  Seeds,  by  C.  S.  Rafi- 

nesque. 

New  York,  20th  Feb.  1819. 

While  I  was  at  Harmony  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wabash,  in  the  state  of  Indiana, 
last  summer,  I  was  told  by  the  indus- 
trious German  society  of  the  Harmo- 
nists, that  instead  of  throwing  away  or 
giving  to  the  pigs  the  seeds  of  their 
pumpkins,  as  is  usually  done  all  over 
the  country,  they  collected  them  and 
made  an  oil  from  them  which  they  use 
for  all  the  purposes  of  lamp,  oil  and 
olive  oil.  It  is  well  known  that  all  the 
different  species  and  varieties  of  pump- 
kins (genus  Cucurbita,  of  Linnseus.)  af- 
ford an  oil,  which  has  valuable  medical 
properties,  possessing  in  the  highest  de- 
gree the  refrigerent  quality;  but  I  had 
never  heard  before  of  its  being  made  on 
a  large  scale,  and  for  economical  uses. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  this 
fact  to  some  of  our  enlightened  farmers, 
to  induce  them  to  imitate  the  worthy 
Harmonists,  and  I  recommend  highly 
the  practice,  as  likely  to  become  emi- 
nently beneficial.  The  pumpkin  seeds 
afford  their  oil  with  the  greatest  facility 
and  abundance.  One  gallon  of  seeds 
will  give  about  half  a  gallon  of  oil.  They 
may  be  pressed  like  rape  seed  and  flax 
seed.  Their  oil  is  clear,  limpid,  pale, 
scentless,  and  when  used  for  salad  in- 
stead of  sweet  oil,  has  merely  a  faint  in- 
sipid taste;  it  burns  well,  and  without 
smoke.  These  advantages  entitle  it  to 
our  attention,  as  an  indigenous  produc- 
tion of  first  necessity.  Pumpkins  grow 
all  over  the  United  States,  from  Maine 
to  Louisiana,  and  with  such  luxuriance 
as  to  produce  sometimes  as  much  50,000 
pounds  weight  of  fruits,  and  about  2,000 
pounds  weight  of  seeds,  in  one  acre  of 
Indian  corn,  without  injuring  the  crop 
of  corn.  Those  2,000  pounds  of  seed 
might  produce  about  200  gallons  of  oil, 
worth  about  200  dollars.  I  calculate 
that  about  two  millions  of  gallons  of  sucn 
oil  could  be  made  annually  in  the  United 


States  from  the  seeds  that  are  wasted  or 
given  to  cattle  and  pigs.  This  is  worth 
saving;  and  in  addition  to  the  bread, 
pies,  soups,  dishes,  feed,  &c.  afforded  by 
pumpkins,  we  shall  have  a  good  and 
wholesome  home-made  vegetable  oil  for 
lamps  and  food. 


[^From  the  JVational  Intelligencer,  March  SCJ 
TO  THE  EDITORS. 

The  pleasure  the  perusal  of  the  en- 
closed Circular  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  given  me,  prompts  me  to 
invite  its  insertion  in  your  paper.  I  refer 
to  the  closing  paragraphs  relative  to  the 
introduction  of  useful  plants  and  inven-  j 
tions  from  abroad.  A  government  is  ne-  J! 
ver  better  engaged  than  in  multiplying 
and  diffusing  these  true  and  unalloyed 
blessings  of  commerce  and  civilization. 
Too  little  attention  has  been  hitherto 
paid  by  the  general  government  to  these 
objects.  Its  capacity  of  doing  good  in 
this  respect  is  almost  boundless,  and  at 
an  expense  that  would  not  be  individual- 
ly felt.  Let  us  hope  that  the  enlightened 
zeal,  thus  manifested  by  a  distinguished 
officer  of  the  government,  may  awaken 
corresponding  feelings  in  the  public,  and 
lead,  by  their  emphatic  expression,  to 
legislative  measures  worthy  of  a  com- 
munity, in  which  the  great  and  indeed 
only  pride  of  the  government  should  be 
the  promotion  of  the  public  welfare. 
While  we  are  so  honourably  engaged  in 
measures  of  defence  against  foreign  ag- 
gression, let  us  not  forget  that  these 
measures  are  merely  the  shield  of  our 
internal  prosperity,  and  that  our  only 
indemnity  for  the  costs  of  the  former  will 
be  the  extension  of  the  latter.  A.  B. 

[We  omit  so  much  of  the  circular  as  does 
not, relate  to  tae  above  notice,] 

"  The  introduction  of  useful  plants, 
not  before  cultivated,  or  of  such  as  are    , 
of  superior  quality  to  those  which  have    ! 
been  previously  introduced,  is  an  object    j 
of  great  importance  to  every  civilized    j 
state,  but  more  particularly  to  one  re-    1 
cently  organized,  in  whicli  the  progress    ' 
of  improvements  of  every  kind  has  not 
to  contend  with  ancient  and  deep-rooted 
prejudices.  The  introduction  of  such  in- 
ventions, the  results  of  the  labour  and 
science  of  other  nations,  is  still  more 
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important,  especially  to  the  United 
States,  whose  institutions  secure  to  the 
importer  no  exclusive  advantage  from 
their  introduction.  Your  attention  is 
respectfully  solicited  to  these  important 
subjects. 
'  "  The  Collectors  of  the  different  ports 
of  the  United  States  will  cheerfully  co- 
operate with  you  in  this  interesting  and 
beneficent  undertaking,  and  become  tlie 
distributors  of  the  collections  of  plants 
and  seeds  which  may  be  consigned  by 
you  to  their  care.  It  will  greatly  facili- 
tate the  distribution,  if  the  articles  shall 
be  sent  directly  to  those  sections  of  the 
Union  where  the  soil  and  climate  are 
adapted  to  their  culture. 

"  At  present,  no  expense  can  be  au- 
thorized, in  relation  to  these  objects. 
Should  the  result  of  these  suggestions 
answer  my  expectations,  it  is  possible 
that  the  attention  of  the  national  legis- 
lature may  be  attracted  to  the  subject, 
and  that  some  provision  may  be  made, 
especially  in  relation  to  useful  inven- 
tions. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  very  respect- 
fully, sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 
"WM.H.  CRAWFORD." 


[^From  Paulson's  Jlmencan  Daily  Advertiser^ 

INDIAN  CATECHISING. 

Scene — A  Hut  at  the  foot  of  the  Stony 
Mountains. 

Oronoko,  an  Indian  Patriarch. 
Susquagaruma,  his  son,  aged  18  years. 
Tallasee,  daughter,  aged  12  years. 
Wakanista,  son,  aged  10  years.     , 


Oron. — ^My  son,  who  made  you  ? 

Wak. — I  dont  know,  father,  you  never 
told  me. 

0. — Are  you  made  right?  Have  you 
got  hands  to  do  with,  feet  to  walk  with, 
eyes  to  see  with,  ears  to  hear  with,  nose 
to  smell  with,  teeth  to  eat  with,  tongue 
to  talk  with  ? 

W.— Yes,  father. 

0. — Some  good  Spirit  made  you.  The 
jGreat  Spirit  made  you.  He  is  greater 
than  all  men,  stronger  than  all  men, 
iviser  than  any  man,  kinder  than  any 

an.  He  made  the  sun  and  the  moon — 
he  earth  and  the  grass — the  rivers  and 


the  fishes — the  birds  and  the  beasts — and 
men.  He  made  all  things,  for  all  things 
are  made  wisely,  and  good.  We  must 
try  to  please  him. 

W. — Father,  did  he  make  the  white 
men? 

O. — He  made  the  white  men,  and  the 
black  men,  and  the  red  men.  He  made 
all  men.  ^e  made  them  to  live  together 
in  love,  and  to  love  him,  and  behold  his 
wonderful  works.* 

Tallasee — Father,  how  shall  we  know 
how  to  please  the  Great  Spirit— did  you 
ever  see  him? 

O. — I  have  heard  him,  my  child — he 
speaks  in  my  inward  ear. 

W. — What  does  he  tell  you,  father? 
0. — He  tells  me  my  heart  is  bad,  it 
must  be  made  clean. 

Tal. — Father,  I  thought  your  heart  was 
good — what  made  it  bad  ? 

0. — Bad  thoughts,my  child.  We  must 
be  humble  and  lowly — we  must  love  the 
Good  Spirit,  and  all  that  he  has  made — 
we  must  be  kind  to  all  men,  for  they  are 
his  people. 

Wak. — Father,  must  we  love  the  white 
men? 
0. — Yes,  my  son,  the  white  men. 
Tal. — Those  that  burned  our  huts,  and 
the  corn  and  meat  that  the  Good  Spirit 
gave  us  to  live  on;  and  turned  mother 
and  you,  and  grandfather,  and  all  of  us 
out  in  the  snow,  and  drove  us  and  all 
our  friends  from  the  hunting  ground  that 
the  Good  Spirit  gave  to  our  fathers  ? — 
Must  we  love  them? 

0. — Yes,  my  child,  we  must  forgive 
them ;  and  if  they  are  cold  and  hungry, 
we  must  take  them  in  and  feed  tliem. 
The  Good  Spirit  says  so. 

W. — Father,  I  can't  forgive  them. 
When  I  get  old  enough  to  carry  a  big 
bow,  and  a  war-club,  I  want  to  help  our 
people  to  kill  them. 

0. — That  is  because  your  heart  is  bad, 
like  the  hearts  of  those  bad  white  men. 

Xal. — Father,  does  the  Great  Spirit 
speak  to  the  white  men  as  he  does  to 
you? 

0.— The  Great  Spirit  talks  to  all  men, 
to  make  them  do  right.  But  the  white 
men  will  not  be  quiet  long  enough  to 


*  Query— Would  it  not  be  well  for  Chris- 
tians, while  they  teach  their  children,  the 
mysteries  of  Christianity,  to  give  them  a  prac- 
tical illustration  of  its  spirit  and  precepts. 
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hear.  They  have  too  many  things  to 
mind.   Too  many  thoughts  of  their  own. 

W. — ^Father,  I  am  afraid  you  were  not 
still,  when  you  thought  the  Good  Spirit 
told  you  to  love  the  white  men. 

0. — Yes,  my  son,  I  was  still.  When 
first  I  thought  I  heard  it,  I  was  not  still, 
for  I  did  not  want  to  hear  that  word — 
my  heart  was  like  yours,  I  wanted  to 
kill  the  white  men.  But  the  Spirit  said 
"  no,  you  must  forgive  them.  They  are 
my  white  men.  I  want  them  to  live,  that 
they  may  learn  to  do  better." 

Tal. — Father,  you  told  us  the  white 
men  had  a  great  book  to  tell  them  about 
the  Good  Spirit;  and  to  teach  them  how 
to  please  him.  Where  did  they  get  that 
book  ? 

O.—They  say  that  the  Great  Spirit 
spoke  to  their  fathers,  and  told  them 
what  to  write. 

W.— Why  did  not  the  Good  Spirit 
give  a  book  to  the  Indians  i 

0. — ^My  son,  the  Good  Spirit  speaks 
to  the  Indians  himself.  But  the  white 
njen,  not  being  quiet  enough  to  hear 
with  their  inward  ears,  he  gave  them  a 
book  out  of  compassion  to  the  weak- 
ness of  their  understandings.  When 
they  learn  to  be  still,  they  wont  want  the 
book. 

W. — Father,  how  long  have  they  had 
that  good  book  ? 

O. — As  many  moons,  my  son,  as  there 
are  grains  on  a  hundred  ears  of  corn. 

W. — Then  father,  I  am  afraid  they'll 
never  be  still. 

T. — Father,  does  the  white  men's  book 
speak  the  same  words  that  the  Great 
Spirit  speaks  to  you  ? 

0. — If  it  is  a  true  book,  it  must; — for 
the  Great  Spirit  is  one.  He  does  not 
speak  with  two  tongues. 

T. — Then  why  don't  the  white  men 
learn  better? — ^They  kill  their  red  breth- 
ren; and  they  take  their  land.  They 
steal  their  black  brethren  from  their 
country,  and  make  slaves  of  them.  And 
you  say  they  often  kill  one  another. 

0. — Alas!  my  children — lam  afraid 
the  white  people  do  not  understand  their 
book — or  that  some  bad  nien  have  writ- 
ten something  in  it  that  the  Good  Spirit 
did  not  tell  them  to  write.  There  are 
many  bad  things  among  our  white  breth- 
ren. They  have  wise  men,  whom  they 
pay  to  make  their  laws  and  rules  plain 
—and  they  have   other  wise  men  who 


are  paid  to  make  the  words  of  the  great 
book  plain.  But  though  they  have  studi- 
ed it  all  their  lives,  and  wrote  books  to 
explain  it,  bigger  than  the  great  book 
itself,  they  cannot  agree  about  the  mean- 
ing. They  have  made  both  the  words  of 
their  head  men,  and  the  words  of  the 
Great  Spirit,  harder  to  be  understood 
than  they  were  before.  But  that  is  their 
trade,  for  if  these  were  made  plain,  the 
wise  men  would  soon  have  nothing  to  do. 

Susq. — Father,  1  have  listened  to  your 
talk.  Now,  I  want  to  tell  you  what  I 
have  been  thinking.  I  have  thought  that 
the  Indians  ought  to  send  some  good 
men  among  the  white  people,  to  tell 
them  what  the  Good  Spirit  says  to  the 
Indians,  and  to  see  if  it  agrees  with 
what  is  written  in  their  book. 

0. — I  fear,  my  son,  they  are  too  proud 
to  listen  to  the  poor  Indians.  The  white 
nation  has  grown  big  and  strong.  Its  top 
reaches  the  sky;  and  its  roots  are  spread 
over  all  the  land.  The  Indians  are  bat  a 
little  bush  that  can  hardly  live  in  the 
shade  of  this  big  tree.  But  there  are 
some  good  men  among  the  white  people, 
who  want  all  to  live  like  brethren.  They 
want  their  brethren  to  let  the  black  peo- 
ple go  free;  and  pay  them  for  their 
work.  And  not  to  kill  any  more  of  their 
red  brethren,  nor  take  their  land.  Per- 
haps they  will  listen  to  these  good  men. 
And  then  it  would  be  a  good  day.  The 
sky  will  be  clear  again.  The  grass  will 
be  green,  and  the  rivers  will  run  sweet 
and  clear. 

Susq. — Alas !  my  father,  if  they  do  not 
hear  soon,  I  am  afraid  there  will  be  no 
Indians  left,  to  see  that  good  day. 

A  FRIEND  TO  WHITE  MEK. 


[from  the    BALTIMORE    FEDERAL    REPUBLICAK.T 

We  know  not  what  to  think  of  this  article. 
It  was  handed  us,  we  suppose,  for  publica- 
tion— but  we  ahnost  tremble  to  publish  it. 
There  seems  to  be  something  of  reality — 
something  of  mystery  about  it,  which  we  al- 
most shrink  from — we  submit,  however,  out 
of  respect  to  the  source  through  which  we 
received  it. 

She  had  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands — "Oh,  no  no! — ^It  cannot  be,  said 
I."  I  had  involuntarily  dropped  upon 
my  knees.  "It  is  too  true,"  she  continued 
after  a  long  pause—- in  a  tone  of  suffoca 


WOMAN  IN  RUIN. 


o^r, 


ting  emotion,  "It  is  true — I  am " 

Guilty!  she  would  have  said,  but  the 
word  died  away  upon  her  lip — and  for 
my  soul,  though  I  knew  what  she  would 
have  said,  I  could  not  have  added  that 
one  word.  Her  lips  moved — an  unna- 
tural light  was  in  her  eyes — there  was  a 
fierceness  there.  They  were  dark — very 
dark,  and  terrible.  Her  voice — once  so 
joyous,  was  plaintive,  melancholy,  thrill- 
ing— I  can  feel  it  thrill  through  me  at 
this  moment.  She  was  almost  delirious 
— was  deserted,  humbled  to  the  dust, 
haunted  to  madness  with  the  memory  of 
her  other  hours — her  companions — her 
parents — her  misery:  Oh  God  !  but  she 
could  not  speak  that  one  word.  And  I 
had  known  her  in  her  childhood — in  the 
very  budding  of  her  heart — in  her  inno- 
cence— in  the  very  sunshine  of  her  spirit, 
when  she  was  purity  itself.  But  she  has 
fallen — merciful  Heaven!  that  creature 
— all  keenness,  elevation,  and  fiery  in- 
telligence; she — even  she— has  rioted  in 
the  embrace  of  pollution — vulgar,  dam- 
nable pollution!  And  yet  she  could  not 
articulate  that  one  word,  she  could  be 
guilty,  but  could  not  own  it.  She  was  wo- 
man— woman  in  all  her  seductive  frailty; 
sinning  on,  in  secrecy  and  silence — pe- 
rishing, consuming  in  the  fires  of  self-re- 
proach— and  yet  too  weak  to  whisper  her 
imperfections  to  Heaven. 

Could  she — that,  all  that  woman  could 
be — all  fervour,  and  purity,  and  grace — 
could  she  so  humble  herself?  Yes,  yes — 
she  could.  And  I — do  you  not  wonder? 
— I  who  had  watched  about  her  in  her 
days  of  innocence,  almost  as  a  guardian 
spirit — I,  who  would  have  poured  out  my 
life  at  her  feet,could  it  have  restored  her 
to  her  (domination — I,  who  had  seen  her, 
year  after  year,  spotless  as  the  unsullied 
lily  of  the  waters — breathing  enchant- 
ment about  her— overflowing  with  affec- 
tion and  tenderness — full  of  transporting 
visions — alive  to  all  the  aspirations  for 
virtuous  felicity — I,  who  had  known  her 
thus — and  met  her  thus,  where — 0  Hea- 
ven, forgive  me  !  if  I  tremble  in  my  duty 
— where — no,  no,  I  dare  not  speak  it. 
But  enough :  I  dared  to  tell  her — in  my 
desperation — and  I  held  my  breath  while 
I  did  tell  it;  the  enchantment  of  her 
dark  eye  was  upon  me — I  dared  to  tell 
her,  she  had  stained  the  brightest  shrine 
that  Heaven  had  consecrated  upon 
earth.    She  understood  me.    That  girl! 


— lost  as  she  was — abandoned  as  she  wa<i 
— had  that  fierce  and  rebellious  spirit 
that  kindles — blazes — lightens  at  re- 
buke. Guilt  was  upon  her,  and  she  was 
terribly  majestic.  She  was  arrayed — 
suddenly  arrayed — in  what  the  virtuous 
can  never  believe  to  exist — the  viajestif 
of  guilt  I  I  shook  in  her  presence.  Yes 
— ^yes !  a  young  and  abandoned  girl,  who 
would  have  fled  to  death  for  a  refuge 
against  suspicion  but  a  few  weeks  before 
— one  whose  loveliness  was  blotted  for 
ever  with  the  unhallowed  touch  of  pollu- 
tion; inward  corruption— corruption  of 
the  heart  and  soul'.— she  made  me — a 
minister  of  the  living  God — to  tremble 
in  her  presence!  There  was  an  awful 
coUectedness  on  her  brow — The  dark 
flashing  of  her  eye  was  horrible  but  ex- 
ceedingly bright — and  lovely. 

She  was  mad !  mad  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  her  own  humiliation.  And  it  was 
not  for  me — once  her  companion,  once 
the  dearest  friend  she  had  on  earth — 
though  I  was  kneeling  at  her  feet,  and 
would  have  perished  to  redeem  her — it 
was  not  for  me — of  all  that  had  flown  to 
reclaim  her — to  tell  her  of  that  humilia- 
tion. God  of  Heaven !  forgive  me  !^ 
bless  her!  reclaim  her!  But  no,  no;  it  is 
too  late,  too  late.  The  poor  creature — 
but  let  me  unburtlien  my  heart  I  would 
have  touched  her  tenderly,  would  have 
forgiven  her  apostacy,  and  as  she  was — 
O  yes,  yes — maddening  as  is  the  reflec- 
tion— could  her  mind  have  been  cleansed, 
I — even  I — would  have  taken  her  to  my 
bosom.  But  no,  no:  she  was  still  woman 
— woman  in  her  chiefest  attributes;  a 
sun  that  has  gathered  the  mists  about  it 
— still   burning  on   unquenchable — un- 

quenched  for  ever! .   I  touched 

her,  not  as  I  should  have  touched  Iier — 
my  hand  fell  too  heavily — I  broke  her 
heart.    That  night  ahe  was  no  more. 

Tell  me,  ye  that  knew  her — ye  that 
have  known  her  father!  her  mother! — ye 
that  have  eaten  of  their  bread,  and  drank 
of  their  cup — ye  that  have  felt  the 
warmth  of  hospitality  like  the  breath  of 
Heaven,  as  ye  approached  their  retire- 
ment— 0  tell  me,  where  is  her  destroy- 
er? To  the  ends  of  the  earth  will  I  fol- 
low him.  I  will  bring  him  to  her  grave. 
He  shall  weep — weep  upon  the  turf;  it  is 
yet  fresh — and  then — 1  have  nothing 
more  to  pray  for  here — and  then — we 
will  die  together. 
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She  was  an  angel — even  in  her  fall 
she  was  an  angel.  She  fell  not  as  others 
fell;  but  the  clouds  came  thick  about  her 
— her  sun  was  hidden — the  destroyer 
breathed  upon  her  bosom  and  she  fell — 
drooped,  like  the  floweret  that  is  scorched 
— withered  by  the  lightning  of  Heaven. 
O  tell  me! — tell  me — ye  that  know — 
where  is  her  destroyer  ? 


[From  a  Provincial  Magazine.] 
POPULAR  TALES. 

It  is  a  fact  which  can  be  well  proved, 
that  the  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck  was  writ- 
ten long  ere  the  world  saw  or  dreamed 
such  a  thing  as  the  Tales  of  My  I^and- 
lord.  I  chanced  to  hear  this  mentioned 
by  a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Hogg's,  and 
after  making  inquiry  of  those  to  whom  he 
told  me  the  circumstances  were  known, 
have  found  it  fully  corroborated.  Among 
other  things  there  is  one  perfectly  con- 
clusive. I  saw  a  letter  from  Mr.  Black- 
wood, the  bookseller,  refusing  to  publish 
Mr.  Hogg's  tales  as  they  then  were,  not 
on  account  of  the  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck, 
which  he  highly  commends,  but  on  ac- 
count of  another  larger  one  that  was  to 
precede  it,  which  in  his  letter  he  denomi- 
nates. The  Bridal,  and  of-  which  he  ear- 
nestly requests  a  thorough  alteration. 
This  letter  is  dated  the  year  previous  to 
the  publication  of  the  Tales  of  My  Land- 
lord. It  was  thus  that  the  tales  remain- 
ed in  Mr.  Hogg's  hand  till  superseded  by 
the  energetic  one  of  Old  Mortality,  and 
by  that  means  the  unfortunate  author 
was  not  only  deprived  of  the  credit  of 
choosing  that  momentous  period  for  his 
tale,  and  the  strongly  marlced  characters 
that  figured  in  it,  with  the  additional  ap- 
plause and  profit  that  would  naturally 
have  accrued  to  him  in  consequence,  but 
has  thereby  been  subjected  to  the  stigma 
of  an  imitator — Another  evil  attending  it 
was,  that  he  had  to  go  over  his  whole  tale 
again  and  rewrite  it  in  order  to  take  out 
Burley,  who  was  his  principal  character, 
as  it  first  stood.  Some  friends  advised 
him  to  let  the  hero  remain  as  he  was ; 
his  answer  was  characteristic;  "Od  man, 
I  dinna  kin — I  think  he'll  be  as  well  out 
of  the  gate — he  makes  but  a  poor  figure 
here  like  to  what  he  does  yonder — it  is 
like  showing  a  bull  for  second  premium, 


after  ane  has  savm  off  his  horns."  Bar- 
ley was  of  course  dismissed,  and  John 
Brown,  of  Caldwell,  adopted  in  his 
room. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  Tales  of  My 
Landlord,  for  which  Blackwood  had  con- 
tracted without  knowing  in  the  least  who 
the  author  was,  passed  through  his  hands 
in  the  course  of  publication,  and  he  hav- 
ing read  Hogg's  manuscripts  before,  was 
so  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  tales 
were  his,  that  he  sent  him  letter  after  let- 
ter, telling  him  how  much  he  was  pleased 
with  them,  and  at  length  sent  two  ex- 
presses on  one  day  to  come  and  alter  a 
part  of  them.  When  Hogg  arrived  at  the 
shop,  which  was  then  on  the  South  Bridge, 
Blackwood  had  his  inseparable  compa- 
nion and  the  object  of  his  idolatry,  John 
Wilson,  ready  in  order  to  bring  him 
to  his  measures.  Wilson  describes  the 
scene  that  followed  as  the  most  ludicrous 
he  had  ever  in  all  his  life  witnessed. 
One  part  of  the  tale  was  read  over  and 
highly  praised — another  part,  and  extoll- 
ed to  the  skies — The  condemned  part 
was  next  read — would  not  this  be  better 
so  and  so? — ^No — Hogg  dissented,  say- 
ing in  a  careless  way,  "  It  was  better  as 
it  was — than  tliey  could  make  it;"  for 
he  was  chagrined  at  seeing  his  own  theme 
taken  ap,  and  suspected  Wilson  as  the 
author.  After  much  reasoning  to  no  pur- 
pose, and  a  good  deal  of  altercation,  there 
stood  the  two  bards,  face  to  face,  each 
accusing  the  other  sharply  and  openly  of 
being  the  author,  the  one  in  great  wrath, 
because  the  other,  after  reading  his  MS. 
had  availed  himself  of  his  characters  and 
incidents.  Blackwood  stood  on  the  other 
side  of  the  stove,  gaping  with  astonish- 
ment, looking  at  the  one  and  the  other 
alternately,  and  for  the  first  time  began 
to  suspect  that  in  fact  he  had  the  wrong 
sow  by  the  ear. 

Wilson  seeing  the  bookseller  in  aston- 
ishment, and  the  bard  in  a  rage,  after  in- 
dulging in  a  fit  of  laughter,  in  order  to 
settle  matters,  acknowledged  that  he  was 
indeed  the  author  of  the  tales,  and  more- 
over professed  himself  willing  to  cancel 
any  character  or  incident,  or  any  part  of 
the  tales  that  Mr.  Hogg  pleased  to  point 
out.  Fi'om  that  time  forth  the  latter  was 
no  more  troubled  with  the  revisal  of  the 
Tales  of  My  Landlord.  It  is  indeed 
believed  by  many  in  Edinburgh  to  this 
day,  that  he  is  author  of  the  Black  Dwarf^ 
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but  with  regard  to  that  I  can  say  no- 
thing; the  former  part  of  it  certainly 
bears  a  strong  resjemblance  to  his  style 
— but  in  the  latter  part  I  think  another 
more  powerful  hand  may  occasionally  be 
discerned. 

[From  the  Doylestown  Correspondent.] 
LIME  AS  A  MANURE. 
Friend  Miner, 

Under  an  impression  that  the  opera- 
tion of  lime  as  a  manure  is  very  little 
understood — I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few 
observations  on  that  subject;  hoping  tliey 
may  induce  some  chemist  to  investigate 
it. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  Arthur 
Young  and  others,  that  most  vegetable 
substances  are  composed  of  carbon,  al- 
kali and  water,  (the  two  first  charcoal) 
and  experiments  have  proven  that  alkali 
is  the  only  substance  that  will  in  any 
considerable  degree  decompose  and  unite 
with  charcoal. 

Hence  it  appears  an  Important  inqui- 
ry whether  lime  which  is  a  strong  alkali 
ought  not  to  be  applied  solely  as  a  top 
dressing;  where  from  its  very  strong  af- 
finity for  carbon  it  may  become  satu- 
rated from  the  atmosphere,  or  putrid 
substances  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
And  whether  if  mixed  with  the  soil  it 
w^ill  not  attract  therefrom,  that  which 
ought  to  be  obtained  from  some  other 
source. 

It  has  been  fully  ascertained  that  se- 
veral hundred  bushels  of  lime  per  acre 
may  be  applied  as  a  top  dressing  with- 
out injury.  And  a  much  less  quantity 
per  acre  mixed  immediately  with  the  soil 
will  make  it  barren  for  several  years. 

A  FARMER. 


ANECDOTES. 

Translated  from  a  French  work,  enti- 
tled  "  Paris,  Versailles  e.t  les  Pro- 
vinces, au  Dix-huitieme  Siecle" 
The  count  d'Anteroche,  of  whom  Ma- 
dame de  Genlis,  in  her  charming  "  Sou- 
venirs  de  Felicie,"    has   related   some 
agreeable   anecdotes,  had   been  in  his 
youth  the  hero  and  the  victim  of  that 
exaggeration  of  bravery  and  French  po- 
liteness, which  was  still  attached  to  the 
manners  of  the  old  court. 

Commanding  a  company  of  grenadiers 


in  the  regiment  of  French  Guards,  at 
the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  he  was  oidered 
to  take  possession  with  his  troop  of  an 
esplanade  that  appeared  to  be  a  very 
important  post.  He  impetuously  mount- 
ed a  rideau  covered  with  wood,  and  ar- 
rived on  the  plain  at  the  moment  when 
the  Enj^lish  presented  themselves  on  the 
other  side  in  order  of  battle.  The  count 
d'Anteroche  lifting  his  hat,  immediately 
cried,  "  Fire  first,  gentlemen.  We  are 
Frenchmen,  and  peiform  the  honours." 
The  English  fired,  and  he  received  seven 
balls  in  his  body.  Happily  none  of  his 
wounds  were  mortal,  and  (wliat  was  ex- 
tiaordinary)  after  his  cure,  his  constitu- 
tion, which  had  been  weak  and  sickly 
before,  entirely  changed,  and  he  lived 
till  near  eighty  without  any  sickness. 

Having  received  no  other  education 
than  at  camp  and  in  court,  he  possessed 
the  greatest  simplicity  and  ignorance 
upon  every  subject  that  was  not  con- 
nected with  French  bravery  or  polite- 
ness. Having  become  captain  of  the 
Guards,  he  was  the  father,  the  friend, 
and  the  support  of  his  soldiers,  who 
were  then  very  badly  disciplined,  and 
gave  themselves  up  to  excesses  which 
the  police  could  not  restrain.  One  of 
them,  belonging  to  his  company,  had 
taken  it  into  his  head,  for  the  sake  of 
making  money,  to  commit  every  day  the 
most  horrible  sacrilege.  He  assumed 
every  morning  the  ecclesiastical  dress, 
and  went  to  say  mass  in  different 
churches  distant  from  each  other.  It 
was  difficult  to  prevent  the  early  disco- 
very of  such  a  crime.  The  false  priest 
was  arrested  and  put  in  a  dungeon.  The 
good  count,  hearing  of  the  detention  of 
his  soldier,  and  of  what  he  was  accused, 
went  immediately  to  see  him  in  the  pri- 
son, resolving  to  give  him  a  severe  repri- 
mand. But  knowing  of  no  crimes  more 
heinous  than  military  offences,  he  said 
to  him,  "Wretched  man,  did  you  not 
know  that  you  were  forbidden  to  quit 
your  uniform  ?"  "  Captain,"  said  the  man, 
"  I  have  always  had  my  uniform  under 
the  cassock."  "  Ah !  that  is  very  differ- 
ent," said  the  kind  captain,  who,  pro- 
vided with  so  solid  an  argument,  and 
considering  the  case  very  pardonable, 
went  in  haste  to  solicit  the  liberation  of 
the  soldier,  and  was  quite  astonished  at 
the  laughter  that  his  reason  for  the  fa- 
vour excited. 
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l^From  the  Doylestoivn  Correspondent.'] 

NEW  KIND  OF  INN. 
Mr.  Miner, 

Every  successful  experiment  for  the 
discouragement  of  intemperance  in  our 
villages,  and  neighbourhoods,  deserves 
publicity  in  your  paper,  as  well  to  reward 
by  general  approbation  the  respectable 
men  who  have  introduced  them,  as  to 
encourage  others, in  their  imitation;  with 
these  views,  I  notice  with-  particular 
pleasure  the  establishment  of  a  public 
house  in  Fallsington,  by  a  number  of 
gentlemen  of  the  village,  and  vicinity, 
on  the  only  proper  principle  of  conduct- 
ing a  public  house ;  viz.  to  give  refresh- 
ment and  repose  to  the  weary  traveller, 
and  information  to  the  people  of  the  vil- 
lage; for  the  first  object,  clean  and  com- 
fortable, and  quiet  apartments  and  cham- 
bers, are  provided,  and  all  spirituous 
liquors  prohibited,  for  which  the  whole- 
some substitutes  of  cider  and  beer  are 
introduced;  and  for  the  second,  a  regis- 
ter kept,  in  which  all  the  incidents  in- 
teresting to  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
neighbourhood  are  inserted,  such  as 
sales  of  land,  stock,  successful  experi- 
ments in  agriculture,  gardening,  &,c.  &c. 
By  these  simple  means,  what  was  once 
the  fertile  source  of  intemperance,  with 
all  its  attendant  and  consequent  evils, 
has  now  become  a  place  of  decent,  and 
respectable  resort  for  agreeable  and 
social  intercourse,  and  for  the  inter- 
change of  opinions  among  the  farmers, 
manufacturers  and  mechanics  of  the 
neighbourhood,  where  each  may  acquire 
and  impart  useful  information  without 
any  loss  of  time,  credit,  or  character; 
to  these  inducements,  it  is  hoped  soon  to 
see  the  additional  attraction  of  those 
newspapers,  and  periodical  publications, 
most  devoted  to  rural  concerns,  and 
topics  of  general  interest;  and  as  its 
utility  becomes  more  obvious,  stated 
days  for  sales,  in  the  village,  of  stock, 
&c.  quarterly,  or  half  yearly,  as  may  be 
found  expedient.  Observer. 

Kentucky. 
At  the  late  session  of  the  Legislature, 
four  new  Colleges  were  created,  viz. 
the  Southern,  Western  and  Centre  Col- 
leges of  Kentucky,  and  the  College  of 
Uraqia;  and  2000  dollars  per  annum, 
payable  out  of  the  bonus  of  a  bank,  has 
been  appropriated  for  two  years  to  the 


Transylvania  University.    The  Lexing- 
ton Athenseum  was  also  incorporated. ' 

Ohio. 
By  a  report  of  the  Adjutant-General 
of  the  militia  of  the  state,  of  posterior 
date  to  the  report  transmitted  from  the 
War  Department  to  Congress,  the  mili- 
tia of  that  state  are  enumerated  at 
71,224  infantry,  light  infantry,  and  rifle- 
men, 1443  cavalry,  and  445  artillery ; 
in  all,  84  regiments,  consisting  of  73,102 
men — exceeding  the  number  heretofore 
stated,  by  11,000,  and  exceeding  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  militia  returns  of  the  old 
state  of  Massachusetts,  by  2500.  The 
rapidity  of  the  growth  of  tliis  state  is 
almost  incredible. 

The.  Mint. — From  official  documents, 
transmitted  to  Congress  during  the  last 
session,  it  appears  that  the  total  amount 
of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  coinage  at  the 
Mint  of  the  United  States,  from  the  date 
of  its  establishment,  up  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1817,  was  ^14,183,768  36;  and  that 
the  amount  of  gold  coins  made  during 
the  year  1818,  was  8242,940;  of  silver, 
81,070,427  50;  of  copper,  §52,320 ; 
making  a  total  amount  of  §1,365,687  50; 
which,  added  to  the  aggregate  of  coin- 
age in  former  years,  makes  the  amount 
coined  up  to  the  first  day  of  the  present 
year,  §15,549,456  06. 

It  further  appears,  that  the  "  nett  a- 
mount  chargeable  to  the  coinage  of  gold, 
silver,  and  copper,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  institution  to  Dec.  31,  1818, 
including  the  costs  of  lots,  buildings,  and 
machinery,"  was  514,046  dollars. 

Enormous  Bridge. — The  building  of 
a  bridge  has  been  commenced  over  the 
Seneca  river  and  marshes,  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  which  is  calculated  to  ex- 
tend a  distance  of  three  miles,  and  is  to 
be  separated  near  the  centre  by  an  island. 
The  citizens  of  the  state  of  New  York 
yield  to  none  for  important  and  magni- 
ficent enterprises,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  above  undertaking  may  prove  com- 
pletely successful. 

There  was  published  in  France,  ac- 
cording to  the  Biblipgraphie  de  la  France, 
during  the  year  1817,  four  thousand  two 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  works,  eleven 
hundred  and   seventy-nine  engravings, 
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and  four  hundred  and  seventy  pieces  of 
music.  The  three  first  weeks  of  the 
present  year  have  produced  two  hundred 
and  eighty  publications,  sixty-three  en- 
gravings, and  twenty-six  new  tuiies. 

Port  Folio. 

A  Patriotic  Notice,  by  the  princess  of 
Canino,  wife  of  Lucien  Buonaparte,  is 
shortly  to  be  issued  from  the  press  in 
France.  It  was  composed  during  the 
period  of  her  exile  and  captivity.  She 
is  said  to  be  celebrated  for  wit  and 
poetic  talent. — Id. 

R.  Ackerman  has  in  press,  "  High 
Quarrel  with  the  Pope."  A  correspond- 
ence between  the  court  of  Rome  and 
baron  Von  Wessenberg,  bishop  of  Con- 
stance/in  which  the  bishop  disputes  the 
authority  of  the  pope  in  Germany;  with 
an  account  of  his  endeavours,  and  every 
probability  of  success,  to  eifect  a  gene- 
ral reformation  in  the  German  Catholic 
church. — Id. 

TIBER  SEARCHED. 

The  company,  which  has  obtained  per- 
mission to  search  the  bed  of  the  Tiber, 
has  published  its  prospectus.  After  ad- 
verting to  the  different  attempts  pre- 
viously made,  it  is  observed :  "  What 
ought  not  to  be  hoped  from  a  company, 
which  by  a  simple  and  unexpensive  pro- 
cess, proposes  to  search  the  bed  of  this 
rich  river,  between  the  Porta  Milvius 
and  the  Porta  d'Ostra,  with  machines 
that  will  separate  all  other  substances 
from  the  earth  which  forms  the  bed  of 
the  river.  Though  the  historians  do  not 
indicate  with  precision  the  valuable  ob- 
jects, the  metiallic  riches,  the  works  of 
architecture,  and  other  remains  of  the 
fine  arts,  which  have  been  thrown  into 
the  Tiber,  various  circumstances  never- 
theless authorize  the  belief,  that  a  great 
quantity  of  ancient  relics  of  high  value 
are  contained  in  that  river."  This  un- 
dertaking which  is  authorized  by  the 
papal  government,  is  supported  by  sub- 
scriptions of  120  shares  of  500  scudi 
each;  200  of  which  will  be  restored  on 
the  termination  of  the  enterprise.  All 
the  articles  found  are  to  be  collected  in 
a  mass,  and  a  price  fixed  by  persons  ca- 
pable of  valuing  them.  The  government 
is  to  have  the  preference  as  a  purchaser, 


and  to  be  allowed  an  abatement  of  onf- 
sixth  of  die  price.  Whatever  the  govern- 
ment will  not  purchase  may  be  export- 
ed, on  the  payment  to  the  treasurer  of 
one-sixth  of  the  value.  The  profits  of 
the  speculation  are  to  be  thus  divided, 
viz.  two-eighths  to  the  government,  one- 
eighth  to  the  director,  M.  Naro,  and  five- 
eighths  to  the  shareholders.  Subscrip- 
tions  were  to  be  receivt><l  until  the  end 
of  February  this  year.  The  dutchcss  of 
Devonshire  is  one  of  the  pei-sons  of  dis- 
tinction who  favour  tliis  enterprise. 

[The*  followinjr  extract  from  the  Second 
Part  of  Cobbett>  Year's  Residence  in  Ame- 
rica, is  a  very  clear  illustration  of  the  advan 
tag-e  of  uinty  of  plan  in  every  thing.  Wc  hope 
the  Swedish  turnips  may  not  be  injured  by 
the  introduction  of  the  other  articles.] 

Multifariousness  is  a  great  fault  in  a 
written  work  of  any  kind.  1  feel  the 
consciousness  of  this  fault  upon  this  oc- 
casion. The  facts  and  opinions  relative 
to  Swedish  turnips  and  cabba^s  will  be 
very  apt  to  be  enfeebled  in  their  effect 
by  those  relating  to  manners,  laws,  and 
religion.  Matters  so  heterogeneous,  tho 
one  class  treated  of  in  the  detail  and  the 
other  in  the  great,  ought  not  to  be 
squeezed  together  between  the  boards 
of  the  same  small  volume. 


poctrp. 


[The  following  lines  are  said  to  have  been 
written  by  an  unfortunate  lady  in  New  Hamp- 
shire to  her  lover,  who  had  desei-tcd  her. 
They  were  originally  published  in  the  Boston 

Centinel.] 

Oh !  had  I  much  of  sorrow  known, 
When  thou,  a  lovely  vision,  shone 
Across  my  path ;  and  night  was  day. 
Cheered  by  thy  intellectual  ray. 
'Twas  then  life's  dreary  wilderness 
Did  sweets  of  paradise  possess; 
And  I  had  days  and  years  in  view, 
Of  friendsiiip  and  of  fame  with  you. 
For  vanity  did  whisper  me, 
A  spell  was  likewise  binding  thee. 
My  interest  to  thy  heart  was  dear. 
And  to  thy  elevated  sphere 
That  tiiou'wotildst  raise  me — but  'tis  past. 
That  brightest  summer  of  my  days  ! 
"  Too  sweet,  too  heavenly  sweet  to  lastP' 
And  but  the  music  of  thy  praise 
Now  meets  my  ear;  for  we  are  thrown 
As  torrid  from  the  frigid  zone 
So  far  apart;  and  not  one  tie 
Of  sweet  uniting  sympathy 
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Is  own'd  by  thee.    Irtdifference 

For  ever  more  must  keep  thee  hence. 

The  tie  of  heart,  and  not  of  mind, 
I  thought  would  draw  thee  fi-om  mankind; 
And  when  witli  cares  thou  wert  distress'd. 
Thy  softest  pillow  was  my  breast; 
That  tie  is  broken  now  for  ever! 
And  we  in  different  paths  must  tread ; 
But,  hear  me — while  we  sever,. 
And  ills  are  clustering'  round  my  head, 
I  will  not  ask  the  reason  why, 
From  me  thou  shouldst  for  ever  fly ! 
I'll  taste  the  ills  of  poverty ; 
From  Fortune's  quiver,  all,  I'll  bear, 
And  sunshine  days  I'll  wish  to  thee, 
Fairer,  and  more  exceeding-  fair. 
IJut  do  not  add  to  my  sad  state. 
At  once  esteem,  contempt  and  hate. 
Love  me — or  think  of  me  as  dead. 
Or  as  the  subject  of  a  dream : 
Katlier  than  be  thy  mirthful  theme. 
Be  all  the  past  for  ever  fled. 
And  leave  no  traces  on  thy  brain. 
That  1  on  earth  had  ever  been. 

ELOISA. 


[from  the  PITTSBURGH  GAZETTE.] 

LINES 

To  the  tune  of  "  Thy  blue  tvaves,  0  Carron." 
Thy  visions,  O  Fancy,  are  dear  to  the  heart, 
While  life's  ardent  morning  is  passing  along, 
And  we  feel  with  delicious  emotion,  the  art. 
Which  music  and  poetry  blend  in  their  song. 

O  then  the  warm  soul  is  alive  to  each  story, 
That  Love's  precious  magic  to  mem'ry  can 

bring ; 
And  lists  to  the  proud  tale  of  valour  and  glory, 
Which  high  sounding  chivalry  wakes  from  the 

string. 

Sweet  period  of  confidence,  feehng  and  truth, 
Alas!  that  its  brightness  should  leave  us  so 

soon; 
That  the  freshness  which  breathes  round  the 

dawn  of  our  youth. 
Like  the  dews  of  the  morning,  should  vanish 

ere  noon. 

But  ah,  I  chill  experience  still  sheds  o'er  our 

way, 
The  poison  of  doubt,  and  suspicion  and  sorrow, 
And  the  warm  trusting  heart  t,hat  is  happy  to 

day. 
May  be  frozen  by  cold  disappointment  to  mor- 


[fROM  the  savannah  GEORGIAN.] 

There  is  a  strange,  mysterious  bird 
AVhich  few  have  seen  but  all  have  heard- 
Low  perched  upon  a  fallen  tree 
He  sings  all  night — and  thus  sings  he — 

Whipperwill ! 

Whippervvill ! 


This  bird  in  secret  spends  his  days, 
A  stranger  to  the  feathered  race  ; 
Where  all  the  warblers  sleep  at  night 
Thus  sings  the  lonely  Anchorite — 

Whipperwill ! 

WhipperwillJ 

How  gladly  I  this  bird  would  be! 
From  worldly  noise  and  follj'  free, 
By  day  I'd  seek  the  stillest  wood. 
And  ciy,  all  night,  in  solitude 

Whipperwill ! 

Whipperwill! 

The  rich  man's  scorn,  the  poor  man's  care, 

Folly  in  silk  and  Wisdom  bare, 

Virtue  on  foot  and  Vice  astride, 

No  more  should  vex  me,  while  I  cried 

Whipperwill!! 

Whipperwill!! 
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[From  ihe  London  Morning-  Chronicle.] 

SIR  PHILIP  FRANCIS. 
This  distinguished  character  was  born 
in  Dublin,  on  the  22d  October,  1740,  Old 
Style.  Dr.  Francis,  the  translator  of 
Horace,  was  his  father;  his  grandfather 
was  John  Francis,  Deail  of  the  cathedral 
of  Lismore,  in  Ireland ;  and  his  great- 
grandfather John  Francis,  Dean  of  Leigh- 
lin.  The  maiden  name  of  his  mother  was 
Roe,  a  descendant  from  Sir  Thomas  Roe. 
Sir  Philip  received  the  first  rudiments 
of  his  education  in  Ireland.  In  1750 
he  came  to  England,  and  was  in  1753 
placed  in  St.  Paul's  school.  In  1756,  Mr. 
Henry  Fox,  after.wards  Lord  Holland, 
gave  him  a  small  place  in  the  secretary 
of  state's  office.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  succeed- 
ed Mr.  Fox,  patronized  him,  through  the 
recommendation  of  his  secretary,  Robert 
Wood.  By  that  patronage  he  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  Gen.  Bligh,  in  '58, 
and  was  present  at  the  capture  and  de- 
molition of  Cherbourg.  In  1760  he  was 
made  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul, 
ambassador  to  Lisbon,  when  the  queen  of 
Portugal  was  married  to  her  uncle.  In 
1763  he  was  appointed  by  the  late  Lord 
Mendip  to  a  considerable  post  in  the  war 
office,  which  he  resigned  in  the  beginning 
of  1772,  in  consequence  of  a  difference 
with  Viscount  Barrington.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  year  1772  he  spent  in  travel- 
ling through  Flanders,  Germany,  the  Ty- 
rol, France  and  Italy.  In  about  half  a 
year  after  his  return  to  England,  Lord 
Barrington  did  him  the  justice  to  recom- 
VOL.    I, 


mend  him  to  Lord  North,  by  whom  his 
name  was  inserted,  in  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment passed  in  June,  1773,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council  appointed  for  the  go- 
vernment of  Bengal,  in  conjunction  with 
Warren  Hastings  and  three  others.  The 
records  of  his  long  contest  witli  Mr.  Has- 
tings, the  governor  general,  are  preserved 
in  the  books  of  council,  the  reports  of  the 
committee,  and  in  the  journals  of  the 
I  House  of  Commons.     This  quarrel  had 
previously  occasioned  a  duel  in  India, 
when,  on  the  17th  August,  1780,  Mr. 
Hastings   shot   Sir   Philip   through   tlie 
body.  He  left  Bengal  in  December,  1780, 
passed  five  months  in  St.  Helena,  and  ar- 
rived in  England  in  October,  1781.    On 
the  dissolution  of  parliament  in  1784,  he 
was  elected  for  Yarmouth,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.    On  the  27th  July,  following,  he 
happened  to  make  use  of  an  expression 
1  in  the  house  of  commons,  for  which  the 
late  Mr.  Pitt  never  forgave  him.     Aft(!r 
I  speaking  of  the   first  earl  of  Chatham 
I  with  all  possible  honour,  he  unfortunate- 
I  ly  added,  "hut  he  is  dead,  and  has  li'ft 
'  nothing  in  the  world  that  resembles  h  iw" 
Since  "that  time  his  parliamentary  life, 
has  been  before  the  public.   On  the  29th 
October,  1806,  his  majesty,  at  the  re- 
commendation of  Lord  Grenville,  was 
pleased  to  invest  him  with  the  order  of 
the  Bath.    On  the  22d  of  the  present 
month  he  expired,  after  having  been  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  extreme  debility  by 
an  excruciating  disease  in  the  prostate 
glands,  with  which  he  had  been  lor  seve- 
ral years  afflicted,  and  from  which  his 
ao-e  precluded  all  chances  of  recovery. 
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He  has  left  a  son  and  two  daughters, 
Mr.  Philip  Francis,  Mrs.  Johnson,  and 
Mrs.  Cholmondeley.  When  between  70 
and  80  he  married  Miss  Watkins,  a 
daughter  of  a  clergyman.  The  disparity 
of  years  was  great,  but  the  attachment 
had  been  of  long  duration,  and  his  sole 
motive  was  to  procure  a  companion 
worthy  of  his  society,  which  object  he 
accomplished  to  the  utmost  gratification 
of  his  hopes. 

In  person  Sir  Philip  was  thin,  well 
formed,  and  above  the  ordinary  stature; 
his  features  regular,  and  his  eye  keen, 
quick  and  intelligent.  His  appearance 
altogether  prepossessing,  gentlemanly, 
and  dignified,  lill  within  a  few  years 
of  his  decease,  he  possessed  a  remarka- 
ble degree  of  activity  of  body,  and  his 
spirits  were  so  mercurial  as  almost  to 
"o'er-inform  his  tenement  of  clay."  It 
was  a  favourite  saying  of  his  own,  that 
"the  sivord  wears  out  the  scabbard;" 
and  it  is  surprising  that  in  him  it  did  not 
wear  it  out  sooner.  The  garrulity  of  old 
age  was  not  his  portion.  Too  irritable 
and  impetuous  to  listen  to  long  narra- 
tives, he  had,  to  the  last,  the  good  sense 
and  taste  never  to  inflict  them  on  others. 
This  impatience  of  tedious  stories  made 
him  an  unwelcome  guest  at  Carlton 
house.  It  is  said  that  notliing  is  neces- 
sary to  please  but  the  inclination;  and 
when  it  was  his  inclination,  no  man  was 
ever  more  irresistible  and  triumphant. 

To  the  labour  of  speaking  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  came  rather  late  in  life, 
and  unpractised  in  the  art.  Fluency, 
the  copia  verborum,  and  torrens  dicendi, 
were  not  his — ^his  speeches  were  studied, 
and  consequently  formal  in  the  delivery, 
but  they  were  no  less  studied  by  him, 
than  they  were  worthy  of  being  studied 
by  others,  for  the  soundness  of  the  prin- 
ciples, and  the  excellence  of  the  matter. 
Of  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  affairs 
of  India,  Burke  and  others  might  be 
brought  to  give  evidence.  These  are  the 
words  of  Mr.  Fox:  "I  cannot  avoid  pay- 
ing that  tribute  of  praise  to  the  industry, 
perseverance,  and  clear-sighted  policy  of 
iny  honourable  friend,  on  questions  rela- 
tive to  India,  which  they  so  much  deserve. 
In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  one  subject  of 
his  majesty,  or  in  all  his  dominions,  whose 
merit,  with  regard  to  tfie  affairs  of  India, 
can  be  put  in  competition  with  that  of 
my  honourable  friend." — Pari.  Deb.  25th 


Feb.  1806.  Durin»  the  administratiwi 
of  Mr.  Fox,  Sir  Philip  expected  to  have 
been  sent  out  Governor  General  to  India, 
but  other  interests  prevailed,  and  he  lived 
and  died  (to  use  the  language  of  Mr. 
Burke)  "with  no  other  reward  but  that 
inward  sunshine  of  the  soul,  which  a  good 
conscience  can  always  bestow."  Speech 
on  Fox's  India  Bill,  Dec;  1,  1783. 

No  man  who,  like  him,  was  for  half  a 
century  perpetually  in  the  press,  was 
ever  so  little  known  by  the  public  at 
large.  Scarcely  a  year  elapsed,  even  af- 
ter he  had  passed  the  age  allotted  to 
man,  without  a  production  from  his  pen; 
knd  he  was  known,  and  perhaps  only 
known,-in  political  circles,  as  the  ablest 
pamphlet  writer  of  the  age.  A  MS  of  an 
historical  character,  relating  to  the  per- 
son and  personages  who  have  figured  in 
the  present  reign,  occupied  his  care  and 
attention  to  the  latest  period.  When- 
ever it  appears,  it  will  be  found  marked 
by  many  of  the  characteristics  which  so 
distinguish  the  best  delineations  of  Taci- 
tus. The  works  of  Sir  Philip  resemble, 
in  one  particular,  those  of  Lord  Bacon, 
of  whom  it  was  said  that  "no  man 
crammed  so  much  meaning  into  so  few 
words;"  or,  as  Edmund  Burke  said  of 
his  style,  "There  is  no  gummy  flesh  in 
it."  His  language  is  figurative  and  ex- 
pressive, in  perfection.  You  never  doubt 
about  his  meaning.  Let  the  subject  be 
what  it  may,  he  makes  it  plain  and  intel- 
ligible; and  this  he  does  with  such  sim- 
plicity of  expression,  that  any  man,  not 
much  used  to  writing,  would  be  apt  to 
flatter  himself  he  could  write  just  as  well 
on  the  same  topics;  utquivis  speret  idem. 
The  secret  of  his  genius  and  force,  as  a 
writer,  he  himself  discloses  in  this  para- 
graph. 

"With  a  callous  heart  there  can  be  no 
genius  in  the  imagination,  or  wisdom  in 
the  mind;  and,  therefore,  the  prayer, 
with  equal  truth  and  sublimity,  says, 
"Incline  our  hearts  unto  wisdom."  Re- 
solute thoughts  find  Avords  for  them- 
selves, and  make  their  own  vehicle.  Im- 
pression and  expression  are  relative 
ideas.  He  who  feels  deeply  will  express 
strongly.  The  language  of  slight  sensa- 
tions is  naturally  feeble  and  superficial." 
— Eeflections  on  the  abundance  of  paper. 
1810. 

It  is  advisable  that  we  avoid  giving 
any  opinion  on  the  question  of  Junius. 
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Of  the  work  entitled  "Junius  Identified," 
a  very  learned  judge  observed : — "  If 
there  is  any  dependance  on  the  law  of 
presumptive  evidence,  the  case  is  made 
out."  The  article  on  this  subject,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  seemed  to  put  the 
question  at  rest  in  the  affirmative,  as  it 
did  the  work  of  the  ingenious  discoverer, 
and  all  further  public  debate  about  the 
matter.  '  It  was  an  (enigma  found  out 
and  all  interest  had  ceased.  Whether 
the  conclusion  come  to  be  right  or  wrong, 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  decided  by  do- 
cuments, which  personal  motives  may 
now  no  longer  operate  to  conceal. 

That  Sir  Philip  Francis  was,  inde- 
pendent of  this  question,  one  of  the  lu- 
minaries of  the  present  reign,  will  not  be 
denied.  His  mind  was  so  happily  con- 
stituted, that  it  burnt  bright  to  the  last; 
and,  though  he  fell  full  of  years,  yet  the 
world,  as  all  who  knew  him  will  admit, 
could  have  better  spared  many  a  young- 
er man.  Unless  political  animosity  sur- 
vive the  grave — extinctusamabitur  idem. 


THE  FIFTEENTH 

AMERICAN  CONVENTION, 

For  promoting  the  Molition  of  Slavery,  and  im- 
proving the  Conditio7i  of  the  Jlfrican  Race, 
Assembled  at  Philadelphia,  in  December 
last.  Or.e  of  the  princi])al  inducements  for 
the  extra  sessioiv  of  that  body,  composed  of 
delegates  from  Abolition  and  Manumission 
societies  of  the  United  States,  was  to  take 
into  consideration  the  subject  of  colonization. 
We  publish  from  the  "  Minutes  of  the  Con- 
vention," their  proceedings  in  relation  to  co- 
lonization, and  we  feel  satisfied  that  our  read- 
ers will  derive  much  information  of  a  most  in- 
teresting nature,  from  tliem.  The  plan  of  a 
colony  in  Africa  is  examined  without  preju- 
dice, and  it  is  disapproved  after  a  careful  in- 
vestigation of  facts,  which  are  stated  in  the 
report  of  a  committee  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  report  we  consider  a  most  valua- 
ble document,  and  the  reasoning  upon  the 
plan  of  colonizing  in  Africa,  which  we  have 
extracted  from  the  "Circular  Address  of  the 
Convention,"  deserves  attentive  consideration. 
■  The  seject  committee  on  the  subject  of  co- 
lonization, submitted  a  report  on  the  facts 
connected  with  that  object,  with  the  draft  of 
an  essay  which  they  proposed  for  insertion  in 
the  circular  address  to  the  societies.  The  re- 
port of  the  committee  being  read,  was  ac- 
cepted, and  is  as  follows : 
To  the  "  American  Convention  for  Promoting 
the  JLboliiion  of  Slavery,"  &c. 
The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
proposed  plan  of  colonizing  the  free  people 


of  colour  of  the  United  States,  in  Africa,  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  facts  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  convention,  connected  with 
that  object,  report : 

That  deeply  impressed  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  duty  entrusted  to  them,  they  have 
wislied  that  an  opportunity  had  been  afford- 
ed to  examine  it  extensively,  and  to  present 
to  the  convention  a  full  detail  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances whicii  might  assist  their  delibera- 
tions on  this  interesting  subject.  They  have 
been  aware  tiiat  sufficient  time  for  this  pur- 
pose could  not  be  allowed  to  tliem,  and  they 
have  therefore  forborne  to  proceed  further  in 
the  investigation  than  has  been  deemed  abso- 
lutely essential  to  a  correct  understanding  of 
the  proposed  undertaking. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  the  plan  of  colo- 
nizing the  free  people  of  colour  of  the  United 
States,  in  Africa,  the  committee  have  been 
disposed  to  adopt  the  opinion  that  it  origi- 
nated in  the  suggestions  and  observations  of 
a  distinguished  citizen  of  the  state  of  Virgi- 
nia, who  has,  with  honour  to  himself,  and  ad- 
vantage to  his  country,  devoted  himself  to 
agriculture.  The  existence  of  such  persons 
in  a  community  claiming  to  hold  their  fellow 
men  in  bondage,  was  long  since  declared  by 
him  to  be  an  evil  of  the  greatest  magnitude, 
extensively  injurious  to  the  interests  of  slave 
holders,  and  their  removal  advocated  by  the 
employment  of  force  for  this  purpose,  if  other 
means  should  not  be  successful.  He  recom- 
mends, in  one  of  his  publications,  "  that  lands, 
within  the  control  of  tiie  national  legislature, 
shall  be  procured  for  them,  and  if  they  should 
not  be  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  tlie  op- 
tion allowed  to  them  to  remove  there,"  he 
inquires,  with  no  disapprobation  of  such  pro- 
ceedings, "whetlier  the  national  safety  and 
prosperity  will  not  justify  harsher  measures 
for  this  purpose." 

The  legislature  of  Virginia,  acting  as  it  is 
believed,  under  the  influence  of  similar  views, 
in  1816,  adopted  certain  resolutions  inviting 
the  attention  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  to  a  plan  of  colonization,  "  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  or  some  other  place  not  within  the 
states  or  territorial  governments  of  the  United 
States,  to  serve  as  an  asylum  for  such  persons 
of  colour,  then  free,  who  might  desire  the 
same,  and  for  those  who  might  be  afterwards 
emancipated  within  that  commonwealth." 

The  "American  Society  for  colonizing  the 
free  people  of  colour  of  the  United  States," 
was  instituted  after  the  promulgation  of  these 
wishes  and  opinions,  and  its  purposes  &tc. 
presumed  to  have  been  directed  by  the  same 
consideration.  In  their  efforts  to  ascertain 
the  views  and  designs  of  this  association,  the 
committee  have  directed  their  attention  to 
the  proceedings  which  took  place  at  its  for- 
mation, and  at  its  first  annual  meeting,  and 
they  beg  leave  to  communicate  some  of  the 
sentiments  expressed  on  these  occasions  by 
those  who  have  enrolled  themselves  among 
its  members. 

One  gentleman  declared  "  that  it  consti- 
tuted  no  part  of  the  object  of  the  society  to 
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touch  or  agitate  a  delicate  question  connect- 
ed with  another  portion  of  the  coloured  po- 
pulation of  the  United  States,"  and  he  stated 
"  that  it  was  only  on  that  condition  he  attend- 
ed the  meeting  to  establish  the  society." 

Another  gentleman  declared,  on  the  same 
occasion,  "  that  it  appeared  to  him,  it  had  not 
been  sufficiently  insisted  on  with  a  view  to 
obtain  the  co-operation  of  all  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  not  only  that  the  meeting 
does  not  in  any  wise  affect  the  question  of 
negro  slavery,  but  as  far  as  it  goes,  must  ma- 
terially tend  to  secure  the  property  of  every 
master  in  the  United  States  over  his  slaves. 
It  appeared  to  him,  that  this  aspect  of  the 
question  had  not  been  sufficiently  presented 
to  pnblic  view.  It  was  a  notorious  flict,  that 
the  existence  of  this  mixed  and  intermediate 
pop'i!a.tion  of  free  negroes,  was  viewed  by 
every  slaveholder,  as  one  of  the  greatest 
sources  of  tlie  insecurity,  and  also  unprofita- 
bleness of  slave  property ;  that  they  serve  to 
excite,  in  their  fellow  beings,  a  feeling  of  dis- 
content, of  repining  at  their  situation,  and 
that  they  act  as  channels  of  communication 
between  different  slaves  of  different  districts, 
and  are  the  depositories  of  stolen  goods  and 
the  promoters  of  mischief." 

^At  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  society 
in  January,  1818,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
society  declared,  "that  it  was  proper  again 
and  again  to  repeat,  that  it  was  far  from  the 
intention  of  the  society  to  affect,  in  any  man- 
ner, the  tenure  by  which  a  certain  species  of 
property  is  held.  He  was  himself  a  slave- 
holder, and  he  considered  that  kind  of  pro- 
perty as  inviolable  as  any  other  in  the  coun- 
try. He  would  resist,  as  soon  and  with  as 
much  firmness,  encroachments  upon  it,  as  he 
would  upon  any  property  which  he  held." 

From  a  reference  to  these  facts,  the  com- 
mittee deem  it  their  duty  to  state,  that  they 
have  not  been  able  to  discern,  in  the  consti- 
tution and  proceedings  of  the  American  Co- 
lonization Society,  or  in  the  avowed  senti- 
ments of  its  members,  any  thing  friendly  to 
the  aboUtion  of  slavery  in  the  United  States. 

The  committee  are  forcibly  impressed  with 
the  conviction,  that  the  planof  colonizing  the 
free  people  of  colour  proposed  by  the  socie- 
ty, is  impracticable;  and  if  it  is  practicable, 
that  it  will  be  attended  with  fatal  conse- 
quences to  those  who  shall  embark  in  its  pur- 
poses. Its  effects  upon  the  condition  of  the 
free  people  of  colour,  and  on  the  slave  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  they  apprehend 
may  become  greatly  injurious. 

It  is  impracticable,  because  the  committee 
are  satisfied,  that  those  whom  it  proposes  to 
transport  to  Africa,  are  not  willing  to  accept 
of  the  provisions  in  their  favour  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  hold  out.  So  far  as  the  committee 
have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  opinion  and 
wishes  of  those  persons,  and  their  means  for 
this  purpose  have  not  been  few,  there  exists 
among  them  a  determined  opposition  to  the 
design.  In  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  its 
vicinity,  this  opposition  has  been  manifested 
ia  a  remonstrance,  adopted  at  a  very  numer- 


ous meeting  of  the  people  of  colour  in  the 
summer  of  1817,  and  which  has  been  recent- 
ly republished  by  them,  and  circulated  among 
those  with  whom,  they  have  supposed,  the 
same  would  have  an  influence.  Those  of  this 
description  of  our  fellow  men,  who  are  na- 
tives of  our  common  countrj',  acknowledge 
an  alliance  and  affection  for  no  other,  and 
they  consider  themselves  as  well  the  children 
of  that  country,  as  we  do  ourselves.  When 
among  those  whose  ancestors  emigrated  here 
from  Europe,  thefe  shall  prevail  a  disposition 
to  relinquish  America  and  return  it  to  its  abo-  , 
riginal  possessors,  then  we  may  expect  there 
will  prevail  among  the  free  descendants  oi 
Africa,  who  are  among  us,  a  wish  to  return 
to  its  shores. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  obstacle  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  plan.  The  magnitude  of  its  ex- 
pense, the  almost  imlimited  pecuniary  means 
it  will  require  to  conduct  its  operations,  would 
interpose  other  and  insuperable  obstacles  to 
its  success.  The  free  coloured  population  of 
the  United  States,  by  the  census  of  1810, 
numbered  186,446.  Estimating-  the  costs  of 
transpoi'ting  those  persons  at  the  small  sum 
of  one  hundred  dollars  each,  the  amount 
would  be  18,644,600  dollars ;  and  after  they 
should  have  been  conveyed  to  Africa,  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  necessary  expenditure 
would  have  been  consumed.  To  feed  and 
clothe  the  colonists,  to  furnish  them  with  ar- 
ticles essential  for  their  comfort,  and  requi- 
site for  the  exer9ise  of  their  industry,  would 
call  for  thrice  that  amount;  and  thus  the  dis- 
bursements would  be  augmented  to  54,933,800 
dollars.  But  if  we  yield  to  the  calculations  of 
the  partial  advocates  of  the  plan,  and  suppose 
but  one-sixth  of  the  persons  to  be  colonized, 
will  demand  to  be  provided  for,  then  the  sum 
of  9,322,300  dollai-s  must  be  furnished;  and 
the  committee  have  yet  to  learn,  that  a  hope 
is  encouraged  by  the  society,  that  they  will 
be  enabled  to  procure  this  amount. 

In  tlie  failure  which  has  attended  the  ef- 
forts of  the  nations  of  Europe,  to  establish  co- 
lonies in  Afi'ica,  the  committee  have  seen  a 
confirmation  of  the  opinion  they  have  ex- 
pressed, that  the  plan  of  the  American  Colo- 
nization Society  is  impracticable ;  and  their 
apprehension  of  the  ruin  and  misery,  which 
would  be  visited  on  those  who  may  partici- 
pate in  the  attempt  have  been  increased.  The 
committee  have,  in  vain,  sought  for  evidence 
of  the  flourishing  condition  of  any  colon)',  lo- 
cated on  the  western  shores  of  Africa,  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  kingdom  of 
Morocco.  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Den- 
mark and  Sweden,  have  each  exei'ted  them- 
selves to  colonize  there,  and  they  have  aU,  in 
a  great  measure,  failed  in  their  efforts. 

The  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  numerous  known  to  the  commit- 
tee, is  represented  to  be  in  a  "languishing- 
condition,"  and  the  objects  expected  to  re- 
sult from  it,  are,  it  is  said,  about  to  be  relin- 
quished as  hopeless.  In  the  year  1787,  when 
it  was  founded,  its  numbers  were  reduced  by 
disease  from  four  hundred  and  sixty  to  two 
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hundred  and  seventy-six.  In  1789,  the  inha- 
bitants were  dispersed,  and  tlie  town  burnt 
to  ashes,  by  an  African  chief,  in  revenge  for 
some  depredations  committed  by  a  slave  fac- 
tor, to  whose  party  two  of  the  colonists  had 
been  compelled  to  serve  as  giiides.  Re-esta- 
blished in  1791,  it  flourished,  for  a  time,  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  the  virtuous  Clark- 
son  ;  but  pillaged  in  1794  by  the  French,  it 
was  afterwards  found  necessary  by  the  com- 
pany who  had  charge  of  its  interests,  in  con- 
sequence of  difficulties  which  arose  in  regu- 
lating its  concerns,  and  of  its  expenses,  to  re- 
linquish it  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 
Since  that  event,  a  proposition  has  been  pub- 
licly made,  for  its  entire  abandonment.* 

A  colony  established  in  the  island  of  Bula- 
ma,  at  the  mouth  of  Rio  Grande,  by  the  En- 
glish, under  the  dii-ection  of  lieutenant  Phi- 
lip Beaver,  in  1792,  was  attacked  by  the  na- 
tives ;  pestilence  swept  off  many  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  in  1793  the  settlement  was  deserted 
and  given  up.  The  few  remaining  sufferers, 
who  survived  the  ravages  of  war  and  disease, 
removed  to  Sierra  Leone ;  and  lieutenant  Bea- 
ver returned  to  Great  Britain,  after  having 
expended,  in  one  year,  in  this  attempt  to  co- 
lonize two  hundred  and  seventy-five  persons, 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

In  1780,  the  government  of  Sweden  under- 
took the  erection  of  a  colony  near  Goree. 
This  was  the  first  specific  plan  "for  alleviat- 
ing the  evils,  which  the  inhuman  man  trade 
had  occasioned  in  Africa,"  and  to  that  nation 
is  due  "the  glory  of  this  first  attempt  to  vin- 
dicate insulted  humanity,  and  to  burst  the 
chains  which  the  sanction  of  ages  had  rivet- 
ted,  to  demohsh  the  prison  house,  and  to 
raise  over  its  ruins  the  temple  of  freedom." 

Under  the  protection  of  a  society  formed 
at  Norkoping  in  1779,  acting  under  a  charter 
which  authorized  them  to  locate  forty  fami- 
lies on  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  adventurers, 
accompanied  by  enthusiasts  in  the  cause  of 
virtue  and  science,  arrived  at  Goree  in  1787. 
"  The  general  war,  excited  by  the  rapacious 
and  oppressive  monopoly  of  the  Senegal 
"Company,"  had  rendered  the  interior  coun- 
try entirely  inaccessible,  and  obliged  Wards- 
trom,  the  leader  of  the  association,  and  his 
Companions,  to  return  to  Europe. 

The  last  attempt  to  colonize,  was  made  by 
the  Danes  in  1788,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Isert.  His  labours  to  accomphsh  the  object, 
wei-e  soon  after  his  arrival  on  the  coast,  ar- 
rested by  death ;  and  it  may  be,  that  a  small 
establishment  was  afterwards  completed  by 
lieutenant  colonel  Roer,  who  succeeded  Dr. 
Isert  as  the  principal  of  the  undertaking.  It 
was  placed  in  a  disti-ict  called  Aquapin,  of  in- 
considerable extent,  and  little  of  its  present 
situation  is  known,  or  whether  it  has  survived 
the  scourge  of  pestilence,  or  the  more  de- 


*  Communications  from  Sir  James  Lucas 
Yeo,  pubhshed  in  the  Philadelphia  papers  in 
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structive  havoc  of  hostilities  by  ti\e  savage 
nations  who  surrounded  it. 

To  these  facts  and  observations,  the  com- 
mittee  beg  leave  briefly  to  add,  diat  the  dis- 
astrous results  of  thb  dlfl'erent  expeditions  to 
explore  the  borders  and  interior  of  Africa, 
on  the  western  coast,  furnish  abundant  evi- 
dence of  the  dangers  which  will  attend  »ll 
who  may  attempt  to  occupy  its  shores;  and 
the  conclusion  is  irresistible',  thai;  if  these  en- 
terprising adventurers,  protectcfl  by  the  pos- 
session of  all  the  means  to  guard  thein  from 
destruction,  which  they  must  have  enjoyed, 
were  swept  ott',  colonists  would  experience  a 
harder  and  an  earlier  fate. 

The  committee  do  not  undertake  to  as- 
sert, that  there  may  not  be  found,  on  the 
western  shores  of  Africa,  numerous  ricii  and 
fertile  tracts  of  countrjsabounding  in  all  the 
fruits  and  productions" of  the  luxuriwiit  soils 
of  tropical  climates.  But  they  claim  the  pri- 
vilege to  state,  that  so  far  as  they  have  been 
able  to  obtain  information,  from  wliicli  an 
opinion  can  be  formed,  these  tracts  are  small 
in  extent,  widely  separated,  and  many  of  them 
are  placed  nearly  under  the  burning  sun  of 
the  line ;  and  they  are  constantly  visited  by 
diseases,  which  are  fatal  to  all  who  arc  ex- 
posed to  their  influence.  The  mouths  and 
banks  of  the  rivers,  where  the  most  produc- 
tive soil  is  always  found,  are,  more  particu- 
larly, exposed  to  pestilence  and  mortality. 
The  country  is  in  general  occupied  by  a  bold 
and  martial  race,  entirely  addicted  to  war; 
many  of  them  of  a  large  size,  strong  and  well 
proportioned;  their  courage  intrepid,  and 
they  are  all  tenacious  and  jealous  of  liberty. 
The  character  of  the  nations  near  the  coast, 
as  distinguished  from  tho.se  of  the  interior,  is 
pecuharly  ferocious  and  bloody. 

To  obtain  a  cession  of  lands  from  such  peo- 
ple, in  favour  of  pacific  and  unarmed  stran- 
gers, could  not  be  easily  accomplished.  To 
take  possession  of  such  a  country  by  force, 
would  require  an  army. 

But  should  a  territory  of  sufficient  extent 
be  found,  and  its  surrender  obtained,  by 
peaceful  means ;  of  what  avail  would  be  tlie 
cession  ?  From  whence  would  a  guarantee  of 
its  pei-manency  be  procured,  and  who  could 
rely  on  any  assurance  of  the  validity  of  such 
a  transfer  ?  Let  the  security  of  any  title  thus 
derived,  be  appreciated  by  the  observations 
which  will  be  found  in  a  work  of  great  autlio- 
rity,  "  Leyden's  Discoveries  in  Africa." — 
"  More  formidable  obstacles  presented  them- 
selves, in  prevailing-  on  the  native  chiefs  to 
ratify  the  surrender  of  territor}',  whicli  had 
been  formerly  occupied." — "  The  only  pro- 
perty with  wliich  a  savage  is  acquainted,  con- 
sists of  the  fruits  of  tiie  earth,  his  ornaments, 
arms,  and  instruments  of  hunting  and  fishing. 
He  changes  his  habitation  according  to  con- 
venience, and  never  thinks  of  buying  or  sell- 
ing the  earth  upon  which  he  roams  at  large. 
His  own  possession  of  territory  is  temporary, 
he  cannot  tlierefore  believe  that  any  cession 
is  perpetual.  He  admits  a  coloiiy  because  he 
imagines  it  consists  of  his  friends,  or  because 
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the  colonists  have  purchased  his  friendship, 
but  as  soon  as  he  changes  his  opinion,  and 
withdraws  his  friendship,  he  thinks  himself 
completely  justified  in  resuming  "that  right, 
which  he  had  abandoned  without  reflec- 
tion." 

Persuaded  of  the  impracticability  of  pros- 
perous colonization  in  Africa,  and  of  the  mi- 
sery and  suffering,  in  which  an  attempt  to 
carry  it  into  operation,  would  involve  those 
who  might  engage  in  the  undertaking,  the 
committee  are  desirous  to  present  other  con- 
siderations to  the  notice  of  the  convention. 

The  formation  of  a  plan  of  colonization,  in 
the  bosom  of  the  slaveholding  states,  for 
other  purposes  than  those  connected  with 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  avowed  as  this  plan 
has  been  to  have  no  such  design,  seems  to 
portend,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  to 
the  cause  for  which  our  societies  have  been 
associated,  every  thing  which  its  friends  and 
advocates  ought  to  dread.  In  a  just  view  of 
the  subject,  it  may  be  contemplated,  as  fruit- 
ful of  means  to  eternize  the  bondage  of  those 
of  the  African  race  who  may  be  left  behind 
the  colonists;  and  as  thus  defeating  the  slow 
but  certain  progress  of  those  principles, 
which,  if  uninterrupted,  will  produce  their 
universal  emancipation. 

In  the  influence  of  this  plan,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  free  people  of  colour  in  the  slave- 
holding  states,  it  may  be  fatal  to  their  pros- 
perity. Objects  of  jealousy,  fear  and  hatred 
to  those,  who  hold  their  brothers  in  bondage, 
they  will  exercise  on  all  occasions  the  pow  er 
with  which  they  are  invested,  to  regulate 
their  situation,  and  legislate  over  them.  If, 
when  the  opportunity  to  abandon  their  homes, 
their  friends  and  their  kindred,  by  embark- 
ing for  the  colony  in  Africa,  shall  be  offered 
to  them,  they  shall  desire  to  remain  in  the 
country  of  their  birth  and  of  their  affections ; 
other  methods  than  compulsion  will  be  em- 
ployed, and  they  will  thus  be  driven  to  adopt, 
as  a  refuge  from  suffering  and  oppression, 
transportation  to  a  grave  in  Africa.  Already 
have  measures  been  resorted  to  in  one  of  the 
states  to  the  south,  which,  it  is  conjectured, 
may  have  been  prompted  by  an  expectation 
of  success  in  the  plan  of  establishing  a  colony 
in  Africa.  A  heavy  poll  tax,  levied  exclusive- 
ly on  the  free  people  of  colour,  has  instructed 
them,  as  well  in  the  knowledge  of  the  power 
of  those  who  legislate  over  them,  as  in  their 
disposition  to  abuse  that  power.  The  option 
of  voluntary  emigration,  and  the  protest  which 
has  always  been  avowed  against  the  employ- 
ment of  compulsory  means  to  increase  the 
number  of  colonists,  will  avail  nothing,  if 
measures  of  this  kind  are  adopted  by  those 
states,  where  a  disposition  to  get  rid  of  the 
free  people  of  colour  prevails. 

The  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
most  expedient  mode  of  declaring  the  sense 
of  the  convention  on  thi^  important  subject, 
will  be  by  expressing  it,  in  the  proposed  ad- 
dress to  the  Abolition  Societies  of  the  United 
States ;  and  for  this  purpose,  they  have  pre- 
pared certain  para^"raphs,  herewith  reported. 


which,  if  approved  by  the  convention,  maf 
form  a  part  of  that  address. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  on  be- 
half of  the  committee. 

RICHARD  PETERS,  jun.  Chairman. 


Extract  from  the  Circular  Address  of  the  Con- 
vention to  the  Abolition  and  JManumission  So- 
cieties  in  the  United  States  of  Jlinei-ica. 

There  is  one  other  subject  upon  which  the 
convention  deem  it  their  duty  to  address  you. 

It  being  important  that  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  same  cause,  should  act  in  con- 
cert, the  convention  think  it  prudent  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  upon  a  project  which  has 
excited  much  attention,  and  which  may  have 
an  influence  on  the  future  destinies  of  the 
African  race.  We  mean  the  scheme  for  re- 
moving the  free  people  of  colour  frcm  the 
United  States  to  some  spot  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  We  have  investigated  this  scheme 
with  great  care,  and  bestowed  upon  it  much 
and  serious  deliberation:  the  result  has  been 
a  very  decided  opinion,  that  it  ought  not  to 
receive  the  support  cf  the  Triends  of  univer- 
sal emancipation.  The  limits  of  this  address 
will  nc;t  allow  us  to  do  more  than  to  men- 
tion some  of  the  principal  reasons  for  this 
opinion. 

In  the  first  place,  and  this  alone  is  suffi- 
cient, the  people  of  colour  are  averse  to  the 
plan,  and  cannot  be  ti-ansported  to  Africa  un- 
less by  force.  A  remonstrance  from  those 
who  are  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  where 
tiieir  number  is  considerable,  shows  the  view 
in  which  they  regard  the  scheme  in  question, 
and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  similar 
feelings  prevail  very  universally.  We  think 
also,  that  the  situation  of  these  people  would 
not  be  improved  by  their  transportation. — 
They  labour,  it  is  true,  under  a  disadvantage 
here,  but  they  are  natives  of  this  country,  in 
a  great  part  of  which,  they  are  protected  by 
equal  laws,  enjoy  the  consolation  of  religion, 
and  the  advantages  of  instruction.  By  indus- 
try they  can  procure  a  competence,  and  all 
the  benefits  bestowed  upon  our  nation  by 
science  and  the  arts,  are  to  a  certain  extent 
necessarily  communicated  to  them.  We  can- 
not perceive  that  their  happiness  would  be 
increased  by  removing  them  to  the  unwhole- 
some shores  of  Africa,  where  in  addition  to 
all  the  hardships  usually  encountered  by  ncAV 
colonists,  they  would  be  exposed  to  the  hos- 
tility of  the  barbarous  inhabitants,  and  liable 
to  fall  victims  to  any  European  power,  with 
which  the  United  States  shall  be  at  war. 
Not  yet  suflaciently  enhghtened  to  govern 
themselves,  they  must  there,  as  well  as  here, 
be  subject  to  white  rulers ;  and  with  all  these 
disadvantages  their  improvement  would  pro- 
bably be  retarded  instead  of  being  accele- 
rated. The  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  though 
founded  and  cherished  by  the  wisest  and 
most  active  philanthropists,  and  aided  by  the 
British  government,  yet  languishes,  and  has 
realised  few  of  tlie  expectations  which  were 
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entertained  by  its  projectors.  We  doubt, 
however,  whether  the  scliemc  be  practica- 
ble. There  is  reason  to  beUeve,  1  hough  -apon 
this  point  we  would  not  speak  positively, 
that  on  the  whole  Atlantic  coast  of  Afnca, 
south  of  the  Great  Desert,  no  place  can  be 
found  in  a  healthy  climate,  unembarrassed 
by  Earopean  claims,  in  which  there  is  a  tract 
of  land,  fit  for  cultivation  and  lying  in  one 
body,  sufficiently  extensive  to  support  a  co- 
lony num'crous  enough  to  defend  its  own  in- 
dependence. But  supposing  a  site  to  be  found 
In  every  nispect  proper  for  the  purpose,  and 
supposing  the  free  people  of  colour  willing 
to  be  removed,  how  are  they  to  be  transport- 
ed ?  To  send  only  a  few,  it  is  obvious  would 
have  no  influence  on  the  welfare  of  this  coun- 
try, or  of  those  who  remain  here.  The  total 
number  at  the  last  census  of  free  persons  of 
colour,  was  upwards  of  186,000,  and  it  has 
since  consideraoly  increased.  Let  any  one 
calculate  the  miliions  it  would  cost,  to  trans- 
port this  number  of  people,  to  feed  and  main- 
tain tiiem  till  the)  shall  havt;  c^leared  and  cul- 
tivated the  ground,  and  the  annual  expense 
of  a  large  mihtay  establishment  kept  up  in 
Africa  to  defend  them,  and  then  answer 
whether  the  Coiigrtss  will  be  willing  to  im- 
pose, or  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
pa\ ,  the  taxes  which  \vouk'  be  necessary  for 
so  profuse  an  expendinu'e:  even  if  these  dif- 
ficulties were  removed,  we  would  ask  what 
form  of  government  it  is  intended  to  frame 
for  the  colony  ? 

Is  it  intended  to  form  it  into  a  territory, 
and  in  due  time  to  admit  it  into  the  union, 
as  a  state  ?  We  presume  'lot.  Is  it  intended 
that  it  shall  always  be  governed  by  the  United 
States,  and  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
bind  it  in  all  cases  whatsoever  ?  Since  the  co- 
lonists will  be  free  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  will  they  not  carry  with  them  the 
rights  which  they  now  enjoy,  and  be  entitled 
in  regard  to  the  parent  country,  to  all  the 
privileges  which  these  states  claimed  while 
British  colonies?  Or  is  the  colony  to  be 
erected  into  an  independent  nation  '  In  that 
case  we  shall  cease  to  have  any  right  to  con- 
trol them,  and  though  no  one  can  foresee, 
yet  all  must  apprehend  the  consequences  to 
result  from  a  nation,  so  composed  as  thai  will 
be.  Such  and  so  many  are  the  difliculties 
and  embarrassments  with  which  this  project 
is  attended,  that  we  cannot  help  regarding 
its  accomplishment  as  being  at  least  extreme- 
ly improbable.  Besides,  it  has  been  candidly 
avowed,  by  some  of  the  advocates  of  this 
scheme,  that  one  of  the  objects  to  be  answer- 
ed by  it,  is  to  render  property  in  slaves  more 
secure.  Now  our  object  being  gradually  to 
abolish  this  kind  of  property,  we  do  not  per- 
ceive the  expediency  of  our  supporting  a 
measure,  the  tendency  of  which,  is  admitted 
by  some  of  its  most  distinguished  friends,  to 
be  hostile  to  the  purpose  which  we  are  la- 
bouring to  effect,  li  may  be  asked,  why  if 
we  suppose  this  scheme  impracticable,  we 
think  it  necessary  to  notice  it  ?  We  do  so, 
because  we  fear  that  the  existence  of  the 


scheme  may  be  injurious.  Should  it  receive 
the  approbation  of  Congress  or  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  slave  states,  so  as  to  induce  an 
expectation  in  those  parts  of  the  union  that 
it  will  he  executed,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  question  of  emancipation  will  become 
coimtcted  with  it;  in  that  case  every  attempt 
to  procure  a  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  will 
be  resisted,  on  the  ground  that  measures  for 
that  purpose  cannot  conveniently  be  taken, 
until  a  colon)  shall  be  established,  to  which 
the  liberated  slu\ es  may  be  tiansported ;  and 
thus  the  very  impracticability  of  tlie  plan  will 
render  it  mischievr.us.  We  shall /only  add, 
that  upon  a  very  dispassionate  review  of  the 
subject,  we  arc  confirmed  in  the  opinion  ex-. 
pressed  in  our  resolution,  p.isscd  in  August, 
1817,  in  the  following  words  ;  "  Resolved  aa 
"  the  sense  of  this  Convention,  and  explana- 
"  tory  of  its  views  of  this  interesting  subject, 
"  that  the  gradual  and  total  emancipation  of 
'"  all  persons  of  colour,  and  their  literary  and 
"  moral  education,  should  precede  their  colo- 
"  nization." 

AVe  have  also  taken  into  consideration  the 
expediency  of  promoting  the  emigration  of 
free  people  of  colour  to  the  island  of  Ilayti, 
which  it  is  understood  would  be  encouraged 
by  the  governments  there.  But  on  this  sub- 
ject much  remains  to  be  known,  before  a  de- 
cided opinion  can  be  prudently  formed. 

Before  concluding  this  address,  the  conven- 
tion would  notice  with  much  satisfaction,  the 
act  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey  to  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  slaves  or  servants  of  colour  out 
of  that  state.  The  convention  deem  the  be- 
nevolent exertions  of  their  friends  in  that 
state,  as  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  the  decided 
expression  of  the  public  sentiment,  signified 
in  the  passage  of  that  law  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  legislature,  is  calculated  to 
cheer  the  hopes  of  the  philanthropist. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  order  of  the  Con- 
vention, December  15,  1818. 

RICHARD  PETERS,  jun.  President 
Attest — Isaac  M.  Ely,  Secretary. 

-     \_Poulson^s  Amer.  D.  Mv. 


[Correspondence  between  the  "  Society  for 
the  promotion  of  permanent  and  universal 
Peace,"  and  the  Emperor  Alexander.] 

FROM  THE  HERALD  OF  PEACE,    LOSDOy. 

To  his  Lnperial  Majesty,  Alexander,  Emperoi 
of  all  the  liussias,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

MAY  IT  PI.EASK  YOUR  MAJESTY, 

The  world  has  lately  seen  great  and 
sin2;ular  events — the  awful  destruction 
of  human  life,  and  the  wide  diffusion  of 
human  blessings. 

It  has  seen  a  Christian  Emperor  in  the 
hour  of  victory,  proclaiming  the  princi- 
ples of  Peace— a  league  of  Christian 
Monarchs  united  in  the  same  views— and 
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the  establishment  of  societies  in  the  old 
world  and  in  the  new ;  each  in  its  hum- 
ble and  limited  sphere  aiming  to  carry 
those  principles  into  effect. 

Penetrated  with  admiration,  and  with 
gratitude  to  the  Author  of  all  good,  for 
this  auspicious  view  of  events,  tlie  Soci- 
ety established  in  London  for  the  promo- 
tion of  permanent  and  universal  peace  na- 
turally turns  its  attention  to  those  human 
instruments  to  whom  the  Almighty  has 
given  the  power,  and  whose  will,  we  trust, 
he  has  also  influenced,  to  promote  in 
their  high  stations  his  own  cause  in  the 
earth. 

We  are,  therefore,  emboldened  to  seek 
the  countenance  and  support  of  a  Mon- 
arch, whose  professed  opinions  favour 
this  glorious  object,  and  whose  actions 
happily  confirm  the  sincerity  of  those 
professions. 

Deign,  therefore,  Sir,  to  accept  the 
heartfelt  acknowledgments  of  this  So- 
ciety, for  the  part  your  Majesty  has 
taken  in  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity; 
and  permit  me  to  present  to  your  Majes- 
ty, in  their  name,  a  set  of  the  Tracts 
which  they  have  published  with  a  view 
to  promote  the  object  of  permanent  and 
universal  Peace.  These  will  best  ex- 
plain the  principles  on  which  their  exer- 
tions are  founded  and  the  progress  which 
they  have  already  made. 
Signed, 
(On  behalf  of  the  committee) 

Robert  Marsden, 
Chairman. 
16.  Earl  Street,  Blackfriars, 

London,  Sept.  17,  1818. 

Ai.x-la-Chapelle, 
the  6th-18th  Oct.  1818. 

I  RECEIVED,  Sir,  with  satisfaction,  the 
communications  of  a  Society  established 
upon  principles  conducive  to  permanent 
and  universal  Peace. 

The  mixture  of  good  and  evil  observa- 
ble in  recent  events,  has  exemplified  in  a 
signal  manner  the  discriminating  dispen- 
sation of  Divine  Providence,  in  mercy 
and  judgment. 

As  a  Christian,  I  cannot  but  desire  the 
establishment  of  Peace  on  earth  by  every 
lawful  and  practicable  means. 

As  a  Christian  Sovereign,  I  must  anti- 
cipate a  time  when  nation  shall  not  lift 
up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 
they  learn  war  any  more.    The  unani- 


mity of  other  Christain  Powers  is  yet  un- 
interrupted; and,  founded  on  the  pre- 
cepts of  our  holy  faith,  has  the  fairest 
prospect  of  stability. 

Permanent  and  universal  Peace  is  not 
altogether  at  man's  disposal:  it  is  en- 
couraging to  observe  the  growth  of  paci- 
fic dispositions  in  the  world :  and  socie- 
ties conducted  in  a  temperate  and  Chris- 
tian spirit,  may  contribute  to  their  exten- 
sion and  maintenance. 

With  these  views,  the  object  of  your 
Society  cannot  fail  of  my  cordial  appro- 
bation, without  involving  an  implied  con- 
currence in  measures  adopted  for  its  at- 
tainment, over  which  I  have  no  control. 
Alexander. 
To  Robert  Marsden,  Esq.  London. 

TUOyt  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

[In  the  North  American  Review  for  March, 
there  is  a  liberal  and  discrimmative  review 
of  Birkbeck's  Letters  from  the  Illinois.; — 
The  tribute  of  praise  is  justly  bestowed  for 
the  information  cont^ned  in  the  work,  and 
for  the  pleasant  style  in  which  it  is  written; 
and  the  author  is  as  justly  censured  for  his 
sneers  at  religion,  and  the  laxity  of  his  moral 
principles.     The  following  are  extracts.] 

But  what  appears  most  to  delight  Mr. 
Birkbeck  in  the  community  of  which  he 
has  become  a  member,  is  the  liberty  al- 
lowed him,  not  merely  of  choosing  his 
own  form  of  religion,  but  of  showing  his 
contempt  for  all  religion  as  openly  as  he 
pleases.  None  would  be  more  forward 
than  ourselves  to  oppose  the  enactment 
of  a  law  which  should  undertake  to  con- 
trol the  choice  of  individuals  on  this 
subject;  but  we  pity  the  man  who, 
whilst  he  professes  indifference  upon  the 
subject,  avails  himself  of  the  liberty 
which  the  law  allows,  to  throw  ridicule 
upon  what  others,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
same  liberty  of  choice,  have  determined 
to  consider  as  sacred.  We  do  not  know 
that  Mr.  Birkbeck  any  where  denies  the 
existence  of  a  God,  or  directly  avows 
his  disbelief  in  Christianity.  But  the 
man  who  talks  with  complacency  of '  be- 
lieving in  no  particular  kind  of  religion;' 
who  views  all  the  ceremonies  and  ob- 
servances with  which  men  are  accustomed 
to  acknowledge  the  various  dispensa- 
tions of  Providence,  as  mere  *  supersti- 
tious rites;'  who  considers  the  believers 
of  any  definite  creed,  as  sectaries  and 
bigots ;  who  laughs  at  '  the  attempt  to 
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teach  religion,'  as  '  the  most  arrogant  of 
all  attempts;'  such  a  man,,  however  he 
may  occasionally  condescend  to  round 
a  period  with  a  salvo  about '  the  essence 
of  true  religion,'  can  leave  us  in  little 
doubt  of  his  contempt  for  religion  in 
general,  or  *of  any  particular  kind.' 

And  so  we  hope,  for  Mr.  Birkbeck's 
sake,  endeth  the  last  chapter  of  '  eccle- 
siastical history,'  with  which  we  are  to  be 
favoured  from  his  pen.  If,  however,  he 
should  see  fit  to  furnish  a  second,  we  ad- 
vise him  to  examine  his  subject,  and 
decide  what  his  principles  are.  Should 
he  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a 
God,  he  wiW  hardly  think  of  treating 
with  contempt  all  the  modes  by  which 
men  seek  to  do  him  homage ;  should  he, 
moreover,  be  led  to  suspect  that  there  is 
some  truth  in  the  assertion  that  Chris- 
tianity contains  a  scheme  of  salvation, 
he  will  not  think  it  worth  while  to  view 
with  disdain  the  anxiety  which  others 
may  show  to  ascertain  what  is  that 
scheme.  If  his  conclusions  should  be  of 
a  different  kind,  let  him  avow  them — re- 
collecting, however,  that  there  may  be 
bigots  in  infidelity  as  well  as  in  chris- 
tian belief;  but  let  him  avow  them  with 
that  manly  confidence,  without  which 
we  shall  not  believe  such  opinion  to  be 
the  result  of  an  honest  examination. 

WESTERN  STATES. 

(from  the  same.) 
It  is  about  thirty  years  since  a  small 
band  of  adventurers  from  New  England, 
commenced  the  settlement  of  the  state 
of  Ohio.  "  There  was,"  says  Dr.  Har- 
ris, "  before  this  time  a  garrison  of  sol- 
diers on  the  west  bank  of  the  Muskin- 
gum, but  there  were  no  settlers  or  in- 
habitants in  the  state  of  Ohio  except 
Indians,  two  Moravian  towns,  and  a  few 
trespassers  on  the  public  lands."  On 
looking  at  the  map,  near  the  western 
boundary  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  we  ob- 
serve the  names  of  a  line  of  forts,  which, 
at  a  still  later  period,  were  erected  as 
a  necessary  security  to  frontier  settlers. 
Not  twenty  years  ago,  these  forts  were 
considered  as  the  extreme  limit  to  which 
the  enterprise  of  civilized  man  might 
dare  to  push  its  advances;  to  have  aban- 
doned them  would  have  been  to  "  light 
the  savage  fires,  to  bind  the  victims." 
The  traveller  may  now  venture  beyond 


them,  and  he  finds  himself  in  the  state 
of  Indiana.  Proceedine;  westerly  through 
Indiana,  he  comes  to  the  Wabash,  which 
he  may  pass — for  the  Mammotii  has  de- 
serted its  banks— and  he  enters  Illinois, 
where  he  will  find  politicians  employed 
in  framing  a  constitution  of  government 
for  their  newly  created  state.  Conti- 
nuing still  a  westerly  direction,  he  will 
come  to  the  Mississippi,  which  was  for- 
merly fixed  upon  as  the  western  bounda- 
ry of  the  United  States;  but  emigiation 
has  already  passed  this  limit,  and  is 
spreading  itself  along  the  banks  of  the 
Missouri,  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  ter- 
ritory have,  during  the  present  session 
of  Congress,  applied  for  admission  into 
the  Union.  Thus  two  .new  states  are 
already  formed  west  of  Ohio,  and  a 
third  is  about  to  be  formed.  But  in  es- 
timating tlie  future  growth  of  what  are 
now  called  the  new  states,  Ave  are  to 
recollect  that  the  rage  for  emigration  is 
not  long  directed  to  one  point;  it  has 
successively  shifted — in  its  westward 
march — from  the  banks  of  the  Connec- 
ticut to  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlaln, 
from  Champlain  to  Gennessee,  thence 
to  the  Ohio,  and  from  the  Oiiio  it  has 
now  passed  to  the  Missouri.  Kentucky 
and  even  Ohio,  wliich  were  so  lately  con- 
sidered as  unexplored  fields  for  adven- 
ture and  enterprise,  are  already  sending 
their  emigrants  to  Indiana  and  Illinois; 
and  in  a  few  years,  these  latter  states 
will  be  sending  theirs  to' Michigan  or  to 
some  territory  as  yet  without  a  name. 
And  extraordinary  as  has  been  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  new  territories  have 
been  filling  up,  yet  in  no  instance  has  it 
been  the  eftect  of  a  depopulation  of  the 
old  states.  On  the  contrary,  the  At- 
lantic states  have  gone  on  and  do  go  on 
increasing  with  a  rapidity  as  wonderful 
to  Europeans,  as  the  growth  of  the  new 
states  is  to  us. 

We  have  now  twenty-one  states,  and 
probably  before  these  sheets  shall  have 
passed  from  the  hands  of  the  printer, 
Missouri  and  Alabama  will  have  in- 
creased the  number  to  twenty-three. 


[From  the  Albany  Daily  Advertiser.] 
INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

Messtis.  Editors, 

Having  so  often  witnessed  in  you  a 
reciprocity  of  feeling  relative  to  Indian 
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affairs,  I  hope  you  will  not  deem  the  lit- 
tle tribute  which  it  may  be  in  my  power 
to  offer  towards  the  investigation  of  this 
subject,  an  untimely  intrusion  on  the  at- 
tention of  the  public. 

There  can  be  no  want  of  proof  that 
the  proximity  of  a  white  population  tends, 
in  general,  to  depopulate  the  Indian 
tribes.  Hence,  it  is  the  common  belief, 
that  their  removal  from  the  abodes  of 
white  men  is  the  only  sure  means  of  pre- 
venting their  excision;  since  the  intro- 
duction of  civilized  turpitude  amongst  a 
nation  in  whose  breast  the  latent  spark 
of  civilized  virtue  has  no  place,  like  the 
flame  communicated  to  the  parched  prai- 
rie, which  knows  no  bound,  but  where  a 
like  conflagration  has  left  no  fuel  for  its 
support,  has  ever  left  a  wretched  wreck, 
here-  and  there  collected  together — the 
living  monuments  of  desolation. 

Others,  again,  assert  that  "  expei'ience 
has  clearly  demonstrated,  that  independ- 
ent savage  communities  cannot  long  ex- 
ist within  the  limits  of  a  civilized  popu- 
lation:" and  that  "to  prevent  their  ex- 
tinction, it  seems  to  be  indispensable 
their  independence,  as  communities, 
should  cease." 

A  change  in  the  character  and  manner 
of  life,  as  suggested  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  his-late  message  to 
Congress,  is  certainly  necessary  for  a 
hunting  community,  whose  lands  are 
purchased  of  them,  and  the  game  exter- 
minated. But  it  must  be  expected  that 
a  recourse  to  agriculture  and  to  such 
pursuits  as  may  tend  to  dissolve  the  ties 
which  connect  them  together,  as  a  savage 
community,  will  be  as  difficult  a  work  on 
the  part  of  such  a  community,  as  it  would 
be  for  us  to  resign  those  arts,  and  run 
wild  in  the  woods:  and  we  ought  to  ex- 
tend to  them  that  kind,  considerate  for- 
bearance, which,  in  this  case,  we  would  re- 
quire, and  very  probably  receive  of  them. 
But  when  this  change  has  in  a  great  mea- 
sure taken  place,  (whether  to  their  moral 
benefit  or  harm,  is  not  the  question,)  it 
would  be  the  height  of  cruelty  to  compel 
them  to  return  to  their  former  habits. 

The  expedient  of  abridging  them  of 
their  liberty,  is  rather  new  to  me;  but  I 
have  been  so  far  impressed  with  the  be- 
lief that  their  departure  was  essential  to 
their  very  existence,  as  to  have  embraced 
every  opportunity  to  urge  it  upon  all  the 
tribes  and  individuals  of  that  people, 


with  whom  I  had,  or  could  form  an  ac- 
quaintance; but  instead  of  succeeding, 
a  thorough  conviction  was  thus  effected 
in  my  mind  of  facts  which  I  do  not  now 
propose  as  any  thing  new;  though  with 
due  respect  to  better  judgment,  I  think 
they  ought  to  dictate  a  different  policy 
towards  the  aborigines  of  this  country, 
than  that  which  has  been  generally  pur- 
sued. Some  extracts  from  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  on  this  interesting  subject, 
by  a  gentleman  in  the  western  country, 
who  has  long  enjoyed  the  best  means  of 
information,  are  subjoined. 

It  is  evident  to  me  that  the  decrease 
of  the  Indian  population  is  neither  in 
consequence  of  their  own  uncivilized  li- 
berty, nor  the  contiguity  of  a  white  po- 
pulation. 

That  the  evils  attributed  to  these 
causes  have  their  origin  in  the  avaricious 
and  villanous  prostitution  of  every  divine, 
moral  and  social  principle,  on  the  part  of 
those  miscreants  of  ourown  colour,  who 
hover  around  them;  and,  with  wolfish 
eagerness,  availing  themselves  of  the  pro- 
pensity on  the  part  of  our  red  brethren, 
to  adopt  our  manners,  implant  the  seeds 
of  vice  and  immorality,  which,  thanks  to 
the  gospel  and  the  blessings  of  civiliza- 
tion, have  not  effected  our  own  extirpa- 
tion from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Messrs.  Editors,  you  will  excuse  this 
severity.  It  is  the  expression  of  indigna- 
tion I  cannot  suppress,  and  will  not  dis- 
semble. Am  I  required  to  show  the 
cause  of  its  excitement?  Look  at  the  in- 
toxicated Indian.  Where  did  he  obtain 
tlie  noxious  draught.^  At  the  dram  shop, 
that  law  has  licensed !  About  the  Indian 
reservations  there  is  no  lack  of  groceries. 
Here,  too  commonly,  the  Indian  squand- 
ers the  pittance  of  cash  which  he  has  ob- 
tained; here,  if  he  cannot  sell  his  land, 
he  will  p^wn  the  product  of  his  field  be- 
fore it  is  ripe — Here  he  falls  an  easy  prey 
to  his  adversary,  to  indolence,  to  vice, 
and  to  disease.  The  female  sex  has 
not  enjoyed  that  moral  culture,  which 
amongst  us  secures  it  from  an  equal  share 
of  such  miseries.  Hence  there  is  a  small- 
er proportion  of  births  to  counterbalance 
the  devastations  of  intemperance.  Yet, 
that  the  decrease  of  the  Indian  tribes  is 
not  so  universal  as  is  commonly  supposed^ 
is  a  fact,  in  my  view,  well  attested ;  and 
there  is  little  danger  in  hazarding  the 
assertion,  that  no  people  on  earth,  inha- 
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biting  a  congenial  climate,  unless  cruelly 
oppressed,  or  guilty  of  great  irregulari- 
ties, or  visited  by  pestilence,  or  some 
special  calamity,  will  ever  decrease  in 
number.  From  most  of  the  calamities 
under  vv^hich  the  Indians  of  this  state 
labour,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  consti- 
tuted authorities,  and  benevolent  indivi- 
duals, to  relieve  them,  if  not  totally  to 
deliver  them:  and,  that  it  is  likewise  a 
duty  so  to  do,  every  generous  bosom  will 
readily  admit.  And  the  present  period 
presents  a  most  auspicious  opportunity 
for  the  discharge  of  this  duty. 

On  the  subject  of  agriculture,  pa- 
triotism, talents,  and  indefatigable  zeal, 
have  been  concentrated.  It  is  impossible 
that  their  force  should  have  been  exert- 
ed in  vain.  And  though  the  object  of 
pursuit  has  not  always  been  attained 
in  the  shape  devised,  it  will  be  seen  in 
future  days,  that  those  in  whom  the  vir- 
tues that  adorn  our  species  are  identified, 
have  not  laboured  in  vain.  The  prospe- 
rity even  of  these  outcasts,  as  well  as  of 
every  portion  of  this  state,  speaks  a  lan- 
guage of  grateful  eulogy  to  the  names 
of  Clinton,  and  Watson,  and  their 
numerous  coadjators.  This  is  no  con- 
strained compliment,  nor  any  assumption 
of  prophetic  powers.  Already  has  the 
spirit  of  improvement  shed  her  genial 
tays  over  every  county  of  this  state. 

One  pleasing  proof  of  this  can  be  ad- 
duced from  a  fact,  which  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  state.  It  is  this — 
that  various  agricultural  societies  are  al- 
ready formed,  by  different  tribes  of  In- 
dians residing  within  this  state — And 
deputations  from  their  own  body  during 
this  winter  have  been,  or  are  now  in  this 
city,  endeavouring  as  I  am  informed  to 
procure  legislative  aid,  to  enable  them  to 
suppress  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  on  and 
near  their  reservations ;  that  they  may 
not  be  thus  led  into  temptation,  but  may 
be  delivered  from  that  worst  of  evils,  in- 
temperance. They  are  likewise  desiious 
of  some  small  financial  assistance  in  their 
agricultural  essays,  and  for  the  support 
of  moral  and  religious  instruction :  And 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  the 
American  character,  and  for  the  sake  of 
justice  and  of  mercy,  that  their  necessi- 
ties will  not  be  looked  upon  with  an  eye 
of  indiflference  and  neglect. 

A  CITIZEN  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Hie  extract  referred  to. 
Dear  Sir, 

The  inquiries  you  made  of  the  Indians 
respecting  their  removal,  or  continuance 
!  on  their  present  seats,  you  may  find  an- 
swered in  an  address  of  the  Seneca  In- 
dians to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  but  the  opinion  of  white  men  in 
general  is  to  the  contrary.  It  is  gene- 
rally said,  it  would  be  better  for  Indians, 
and  better  for  the  civil  community,  that 
they  should  be  kept  separate  and  distinct 

That  communities  in  the  neighbgur- 
hood  of  Indians,  experience  many  incon- 
veniences on  that  account,  cannot  be 
disputed.  The  Indians  are  very  negli- 
gent of  roads  and  bridges.  Every  person 
that  has  occasion  to  pass  through  their 
reservations,  wallowing  through  their 
mud  holes,  and  tumbling  over  their  logs, 
who  does  not  curse  them,  and  wish  them 
exterminated,  will  at  least  pity  them, 
and  sigh  over  them :  What  a  pity  it  is 
that  this  land  was  not  in  the  hands  of 
men  that  would  cultivate  it,  and  make 
roads  that  could  be  travelled !  Not  only 
this:  the  reservations  are  in  the  way; 
they  are  like  a  great  swamp  in  the  coun- 
ty, town,  or  district,  in  which  they  are  si- 
tuated. The  Indians  have  no  concern  in 
the  civil  community;  they  bear  no  share  of 
its  burdens;  yet  many  of  them  are  poor, 
and  get  more  or  less  of  their  living  by 
begging  from  the  settlers:  add  to  this 
the  shameful  intercourse  between  the 
abandoned  Indian  women  and  profligate 
white  men:  a  spreading  evil,  destructive 
to  the  morals  and  happiness  of  both.  The 
interest  of  the  civil  conimunity,and  the  in- 
terest of  those  contiguous  to  them,  would 
say  without  a  dissenting  voice,  remove 
the  Indians. 

What  is  best  for  the  Indians  may  seem 
a  harder  question.  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  society  of  white  people  has  been  so 
injurious  to  the  morals  and  population  of 
the  Indians,  as  lias  been  supposed  by 
some.  That  the  Indians  in  contact  with 
white  people,  have  exchanged  the  fiercer 
character  of  the  savage,  for  the  meaner 
vices  of  the  whites,  will  not  be  disputed ; 
but  the  exact  elevation  and  depression 
of  morality,  by  this  change,  may  not  be 
easily  ascertained.  From  the  best  in- 
formation that  I  have  been  able  to  col- 
lect, the  Seneca  branch  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions, have  made  considerable  advances 
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in  knowledge,   social   virtue,   and   the 
comforts  of  living,  within  the  last  twenty 


I  am  credibly  informed,  by  the  In- 
dians themselves,  that  30  or  40  years 
ago,  conjugal  fidelity  was  almost  un- 
known among  them.  There  is  at  pre- 
sent, much  irregularity;  but  it  is  univer- 
sally reprobated,  and  a  larger  proportion 
of  men  and  women  live  and  die  together 
than  formerly.  I  have  had  free  conver- 
sation with  the  Indians  on  this  subject; 
they  say  they  formerly  supposed,  the 
Great  Spirit  had  allowed  them,  when 
they  were  displeased  with  a  woman,  to 
put  her  away;  but  their  late  prophet  has 
taught  them  better — and  they  reverence 
his  doctrine — —As  to  the  decrease  of 
the  Indians,  within  my  knowledge,  it  is 
not  afact. — The  Senecas,  in  one  village, 
in  September,  1816,  were  482;  in  April, 
1817,  518.  The  Senecas,  in  the  different 
villages,  in  1815,  were  1986;  the  actual 
increase  I  do  not  know.  This  year  the 
dividend  of  §6000,  averaged  %Q.75  an 
individual.  The  exact  amount  cannot 
be  ascertained  by  this;  as  some  part  of 
the  money  might  have  been  taken  for 
contingent  expenses;  but  their  number 
is  ascertained  to  be  something  more  than 
two  thousand. 

What  their  character  and  population 
would  have  been,  had  they  been  removed 
from  the  society  of  the  white  people, 
cannot  be  known;  but  some  things  we 
do  know — we  know,  that  to  get  Indians 
away  from  the  society  and  influence  of 
the  white  people,  they  must  go  far! 
They  could  not  take  their  cattle  and 
farming  tools;  the  expense  would  greatly 
impoverish  them:  they  would  be  com- 
pelled to  seek  subsistence  by  hunting, 
whether  they  choose  or  not.  In  this  way 
they  would  lose  their  conveniences,  and 
the  habits  of  cultivating  land,  which  they 
have  acquired™be  more  scattered  and 
rambling—more  difficult  to  instruct,  if  in- 
struction is  yet  considered  important  for 
Indians;  and  in  a  few  years,  probably 
experience  all  the  inconvenience  of  a 
white  population  which  they  now  suffer. 

Is  it  asked,  what  shall  we  do  for  them  ? 
In  the  first  place,  let  us  do  them  no 
wrong  for  our  own  sakes,  lest  the  wrath 
of  God  should  light  upon  us.  I  tremble 
for  the  guilt  of  my  country,  in  regard  to 
its  treatment  of  the  Indians.  Not  that 
government  has  designedly  done  them 


injustice;  but  a  mist  has  been  cast  over 
the  Indians,  and  the  best  intentions  of 
government  have  not  been  able  to  deli-^ 
ver  them  from  a  set  of  blood  suckers 
that  have  been  preying  upon  their  vitals, 
I  fear  the  style  of  exterminating  the 
Creeks,  will  not  shine  so  gloriously  in 
heaven,  as  it  has  done  to  the  south  of  us. 
We  have  not  heard  both  sides  of  the 
story.  They,  perhaps,  were  in  the  way 
of  the  aggrandizement  of  the  state.  Per- 
haps individuals  could  make  fortunes  by 
speculating  in  their  lands.  ,  We  have  not 
heard  what  arts  were  made  use  of  to  get 
them  away,  or  what  provocations  were 
imposed,  to  drive  them  to  desperation: 
but  we,  who  have  seen  examples  of  mal- 
conduct,  can  guess  and  fear.  The  Bri- 
tish stirring  up  insulated  tribes  of  In- 
dians to  war,  to  their  certain  extirpation, 
is  to  me,  rather  a  strange  story.  The 
low  opinion  that  white  men  generally 
have  of  Indians,  and  the  anxiety  of  those 
contiguous  to  them,  to  get  them  away, 
makes  it  difficult  to  feel  and  act  aright 
towards  them.  Good  men  have  need  to 
watch  and  pray,  that  they  be  not  carried 
down  the  current  of  popular  delusion. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  mass  .of 
men  will  act  as  self-interest  prompts 
them:  they  will  not  be  scrupulous  of 
means  to  make  good  riddance  of  what 
they  consider  standing  in  the  way  of 
their  advancement,  or  comfort;  espe- 
cially when  the  object  to  be  sacrificed  is 
so  odious  and  w^orthless  as  an  Indian: 
but  Christians  should  be  actuated  by 
better  principles. 

The  Indians  have  not  only  a  common 
claim  upon  us  as  the  creatures  of  God, 
the  souls  he  hath  made:  but  since  the 
name  of  God  hath  been  blasphemed 
through  us  as  a  professing  Christian  peo- 
ple, and  their  bonds  made  stronger, 
through  the  deceptions,  injustice,  and 
cruelty,  practised  on  them,  it  behoves 
Christians  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
wipe  away  the  reproach,  and  make  all 
possible  amends. 


[^Fro?n  Poukoii's  American  Daily  Advertiser. "] 

PAGAN  TEMPLES  IN  CHINA. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Canton 
to  his  brother  in  Philadelphia. 

Yesterday,  I  was  asked  by  our  friends 
F.  D.  and  C.  to  walk  with  them  towards 
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the  city,  to  see  the  Joss  Houses,  or  tem- 
ples of  their  gods:  the  linguist  who  had 
painted  my  portrait,  we  took  as  our 
guide.  At  two  we  started,  walked  the 
distance  of  two  miles  through  the  sub- 
urbs of  the  town,  and  at  length  arrived 
''in  sight  of  those  temples.  Here  we  were 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  boys  halloo- 
ing at  us,  much  the  same  as  when  In- 
dians pass  through  our  streets.  We  en- 
tered the  walls,  and  inside  stood  a  spa- 
cious temple ,two  stories  high;  each  story 
had  a  large  piazza  entirely  around  the 
building.  On  the  cloister  steps,  we  were 
saluted  by  a  Padre,  (his  head  was  entire- 
ly shorn,  as  they  all  are ;  they  eat  no 
animal  food,  nor  marry,)  he  saluted  us  in 
the  most  condescending  manner,  and  at 
the  guide's  request,  he  showed  us  every 
thing  curious,  and  conducted  us  the  dis- 
tance of  half  a  mile  further,  through  a 
number  of  inferior  temples,  into  a  very 
high  building. 

This  was  Inclosed,  as  usual,  by  a  wall 
of  stone  and  cement ;  on  one  side  of  the 
temple  was  a  garden  of  trees,  flowers, 
&c.  wild  and  cultivated :  this  garden 
was  watered  by  a  stream  continually 
running  through  about  the  depth  of  three 
feet :  a  number  of  elegant  rocks,  appa- 
rently very  ancient,  and  much  mutilated 
ill  appearance,  but  put  together  by  art  in 
so  nice  a  manner,  that  you  would  think 
they  were  originally  so;  some  very  ma- 
jestic trees,  resembling  our  oaks  and 
elms,  surrounded  this  ancient  structure, 
with  ivy  entwining  between  them.  After 
we  had  made  our  remarks  on  the  scenes 
here,  we  were  conducted  up  a  flight  of 
steps  nearly  perpendicular,  to  the  second 
story  (which  is  much  higher  than  our 
stories).  Here  we  had  sight  of  the  city 
walls  and  the  factories;  on  those  walls 
we  scratched  our  names.  After  viewing 
all,  we  descended,  and  entered  the  gloo- 
my walls  of  this  Chinese  temple.  Our 
Padre,  or  priest,  unlocked  the  door,  and 
we  entered ;  the  first  thing  that  struck 
my  eyes,  was  an  immense  image  of  gold, 
or  gilded,  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  sitting 
cross-legged  on  a  very  high  pedestal,  in 
the  attitude  of  pity  or  supplication,  with 
the  eyelids  nearly  closed,  and  the  hands 
folded;  the  image  was  bare;  over  the 
image  was  a  canopy  of  silk,  very  richly 
embroidered  ;  *  in  front  was  an  altar, 
(much  like  the  Catholic  altars)  on  which 
Stood  six  high  candles  of  wax,  and  a 


number  of  things,  which  I  did  not  pry 
into.  The  floor  is  stone,  and  in  front  of 
the  image  is  placed  a  number  of  mats  at 
a  small  distance  apart,  forming  a  half 
circle;  these  are  to  kneel  on.  On  eitlier 
side  of  the  walls  are  boxes  placed  up- 
right; I  inquired  the  utility  of  them,  and 
was  told  they  were  coffins  for  the  priests; 
we  were  curious  enough  to  have  one  of 
them  opened,  and  inside  is  simply  some- 
thing like  a  chair,  which  the  dead  are 
placed  upon  in  theact  of  sitting:  on  one 
side  was  another  species  of  coflins  like 
the  trunk  of  a  hollow  tree.  Walking  be- 
hind the  altar,  I  discovered  sometliing 
like  a  library  of  books;  in  handling  them 
they  were  worm  eaten,  and  in  so  decay- 
ed a  state  that  they  crumbled  in  my 
hands. — The  linguist  or  interpreter  in- 
formed me  they  were  the  Chinese  Bible 
— merely  a  piece  of  wood,  a  foot  long,  6 
inches  wide,  1  inch  thick,  one  side  was 
cut  in  letters,  and  in  all  appeared  to  be 
5  or  600  of  these  very  ancient  manu- 
scripts, piled  in  a  most  careless  manner. 
After  seeing  all  here,  we  took  our 
leave  and  returned  to  the  first  temple; 
here  we  were  met  by  other  Padres,  witli 
long  cloaks  and  bare  headed;  they  in- 
vited us  into  their  setting  rooms,  where 
we  found  a  table  set,  on  it  7  or  8  small 
plates  with  various  sweetmeats,  and  a 
cup  of  tea  served  to  each ;  on  this  simple 
diet  including  rice,  they  live — they  all 
seemed  very  aftable  and  modest  in  their 
manners — after  the  repast,  we  were  told 
that  they  just  were  prepared  for  worship 
— it  was  4  o'clock,  the  signal  was  given 
much  like  the  tolling  of  a  bell;  for  the 
space  of  half  a  minute,  we  walked  inside 
the  front  railings,  and  were  desired  to 
lift  our  hats — we  did  so,  more  out  of 
curiosity  than  respect  to  the  image — we 
went  in  the  Temple — about  20  Padres 
kneeling  on  those  mats  in  front  or  implo- 
ring— each  one  muttering,  or  rather  sing- 
ing his  prayers,  on  an  even  key  of  music 
and  quick  time,  while  one  or  two  striking 
on  a  gong,  which  has  a  strong  harsh 
sound;  these  kept  time  with  the  whole 
bavwl;  thus  they  conrinued  for  15  minutes, 
then  rose  up  and  in  single  file  with  a. 
quick  step  and  the  same  music,  marched 
three  times  around  the  altar,  then  in  their 
first  attitude,  and  at  the  sound  of  a  drum, 
they  concluded  their  worship ;  we  then 
took  our  leave,  gave  a  dollar  to  the  Padre 
and  retraced  our  steps  back  to  the  factory. 
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MISSION  TO  SPAIN. 

Boston,  March  27. 
Yesterday  the  United  States  ship  Hor- 
net, 1 8  guns,  captain  Read,  sailed  from 
this  harbour  for  Spain.  She  has  on  board, 
as  passengers,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Forsyth, 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of 
Madrid,  Mr.  Fenwick,  secretary  of  lega- 
tion, and  Mr.  Ross,  private  secretary  of 
the  minister.  On  going  on  board,  the 
minister  was  saluted  by  the  Hornet,  and 
on  passing  Fort  Independence,  the  ship 
was  saluted,  and  the  salute  returned. 
We  learn,  that  the  Hornet  will  wait  at 
Cadiz,  until  captain  Read  repairs  with 
the  treaty  lately  signed  at  Washington 
to  Madrid,  and  that  the  ship  will  return 
for  Boston,  as  soon  as  the  treaty  receives 
the  ratification  of  Ferdinand  ,VII.  We 
are  assured  that  no  doubts  are  entertain- 
ed of  its  immediate  ratification.  It  prov- 
ing unfavourable  to  proceed  to  sea,  the 
Hornet  put  back,  in  the  afternoon,  and 
anchored  in  Nantasket  Roads. 


Washington  City,  March  29. 
The  President,  it  is  said,  has  directed 
a  messenger  to  be  forthwith  despatched 
to  Madrid,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Purviance,  of 
the  department  of  state,  has  been  ap- 
pointed bearer  of  despatches  on  the  oc- 


Wlien  Lord  Clarendon  wrote  his  His- 
tory of  the  Rebellion,  the  word  class  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  naturalized  in 
our  language;  he  always  uses  the  Latin 
word,  as  "  this  classis  of  men." 


There  are  manj^  phrases  in  common 
use,  which,  while  in  fashion,  appear  to 
have  some  meaning,  but  are  after  a 
while  discovered  to  "be  mere  expletives. 
In  Lord  Clarendon,  we  frequently  meet 
with  "upon  the  matter."  The  sentence 
IS  always  complete  without  these  words, 
and  they  appear  to  add  nothing  to  its 
meaning. 

Original  Wit  and  Repartee. 
Several  years  since  two  Indian  Chiefs 
were  making  a  tour  through  some  of  the 
V.  States.—They  arrived  in  Philadel- 


phia; and  during  their  stay,  a  gentleman 
invited  them  to  dine  at  his  house,  where 
a  large  and  fashionable  party  were  as- 
sembled. At  dinner,  one  of  the  sons  of 
the  forest,  observed  some  mustard  on  the 
table,  and  after  eyeing  it  awhile  intently, 
admiring  its  colour,  and  revolving  in  his 
mind  its  probable  pleasant  qualities,  took 
a  large  spoonful  into  his  mouth — he  in-  ^ 
stantly  felt  its  effects,  but  had  presence 
of  mind  and  fortitude  sufficient  to  swal- 
low it,  notwithstanding  it  forced  tears 
into  his  eyes.  His  brother  chief,  obser- 
ving the  tears,  inquired  'why  he  was  cry- 
ing?' he  answered, '  because  I  was  think- 
ing of  the  virtues  of  my  father  who  was 
slain  in  battle.'  The  company,  knowing 
the  cause  of  his  tears,  with  difficulty  sup- 
pressed their  laughter.  He  now,  however,  , 
watched  his  tawny  brother  in  the  hope 
of  seeing  him  caught  in  the  same  trap. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  saw  his  wishes  ful- 
filled, for  his  companion  took  the  same 
quantity  and  it  was  productive  of  the 
effects.  He  instantly  inquired  why  he 
was  crying?  The  other  promptly  an- 
swered, ^because  you  ivere  not  killed 
when  your  father  was ." — [Old  Maga- 
zine.] 


goetrp. 


The  following-  verses  are  founded  on  the 
story  of  an  English  gentleman  and  lady,  who 
were  on  their  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  in 
one  of  the  vessels  of  an  English  fleet.  For 
some  particular  reasons,  they  left  the  vessel, 
and  went  on  board  of  the  admiral's  ship,  leav- 
ing two  young  children  in  the  care  of  a  negro 
servant,  who  was  about  18  years  of  age.  In 
a  violent  storm,  the  ship  containing  the  two 
children  was  fast  sinking,  when  a  boat  arrived 
from  the  admiral's  ship  for  their  relief  The 
crew  eagerly  crowded  to  the  boat ;  but  the 
negro  lad,  finding  there  was  only  room  for 
him  alone  or  the  two  children,  generously  put 
them  on  board,  and  remained  himself  on  the 
wreck,  which,  with  the  generous  boy,  wa 
immediately  engulphed  in  the  ocean. 


THE  FAITHFUL  NEGRO  BOY. 

BT  SELLECK  OSBOHN. 

Tremendous  howls  the  angry  blast! 

The  boldest  hearts  with  terror  quake* 
High  o'er  the  vessel's  tottering  mast. 

The  Uquid  mountains  fiercely  break' 
Each  eye  is  fix'd  in  wild  despair. 
And  death  displays  his  terrors  there. 


BALTIMORE  BILL  OF  MORTALITY 


Now,  plung'ing  in  the  dread  abyss, 
They  pierce  the  bosom  of  the  deep ; 

Now  rise  where  vivid  Hghtnings  hiss, 
And  seem  the  murky  clouds  to  sweep! 

Thro'  the  dark  waste  dread  thunders  roll. 

And  horrors  chill  the  frigid  soul ! 

The  storm  abates;  but  shatter'd  sore, 
The  leaky  vessel  drinks  the  brine  ; 

They  seek  in  vain  some  friendly  shore, 
Their  spirits  sink,  their  hopes  decline! 

But  lo !  what  joy  succeeds  their  grief. 

Kind  heaven  grants  the  wish'd  relief. 

See,  on  the  deck  young  Marco  stands. 
Two  blooming  cherubs  by  his  side, 

Entrusted  to  his  faithful  hands ; 
'  A  mother's  joy,  a  father's  pride.' 

Tho'  black  his  skin,  as  shades  of  night. 

His  heatrt  is  fair,  his  soul  is  white ! 

Each  to  the  yawl  with  rapture  flies. 
Except  the  noble  generous  boy ; 

*  Go,  lovely  infants — go,'  he  cries, 

'  And  give  your  anxious  parents  joy — 
'  No  mother  will  for  Marco  weep, 

*  When  fate  entombs  him  in  the  deep ! 

*  Long  have  my  kindred  ceas'd  to  grieve  ; 

'No  sister  kind  my  fate  shall  mourn; 
'  No  breast  for  me  a  sigh  will  heave, 

'  No  bosom  friend  wait  my  return !' , 
He  said;  and,  sinking,  sought  the  happy  shore, 
Where  toil  and  slavery  vex  his  soul  no  more. 


^tati^tic^. 
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REPORT  OF  INTERMENTS 

In  the  City  of  Baltimore,  from  the  1st  of  Jan. 
1818,  to  the  1st  of  Jan.  1819. 

Taken  from  the  records  of  the  Board  of  Health. 


Deaths 

i 

^ 
a 

in  each 

.Si 

« 

Month. 

1 

f^ 

8^ 

Jan. 

63 

50 

113 

Feb. 

65 

44 

109 

March 

52 

36 

88 

April 

72 

60 

132 

May 

65 

39 

124 

June 

65 

48 

112 

July 

143 

108 

251 

Aug. 

158 

84 

242 

Sept. 

108 

95 

263 

Oct. 

106 

88 

ly4 

Nov. 

61 

47 

109 

Dec. 

98 

58 

136 

Totals 

1055 

757 

1812 

AGES. 


Under  1  year 

From    1  to     2 

2  to     5 

5  to  10 

10  to  20 

20  to  30 

30  to  40 

40  to  50 

50  to  60 

60  to  70 

70  to  80 

80  cr    90 

90  t-100 

100  tollO 


595 

190 

53 

62 

154 

251 

210 

107 

69 

43 

37 

26 

13 
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TALITY— LAKE  ONTARIO. 
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Apoplexy 

2 

Brought  over 

1211 

Astlima 

6 

Gout 

1 

Burn 

7 

Hives 

3 

Catarrh 

3 

Jaundice 

4 

Cancer 

7 

Intemperance 

14 

Casualty 

19 

Inflammation 

3 

Childbed       . 

19 

of  the  Lungs 

21 

Cholera  morbus 

280 

of  the  Bowels 

9 

Cholic 

15 

of  the  Brain 

13 

Consumption 

306 

Influenza 

2 

Convulsions 

115 

Locked  Jaw 

3 

Clamp  in  the  7 
stomach      3 

1 

VIortification 

23 

Murdered 

3 

Croup 

52 

Mumps 

1 

Decay 

86 

Old  Age 

66 

Dropsy 

37 

Palsy 

12 

in  the  head 

18 

Pleurisy 

63 

Drowned 

27 

St.  Anthony's  Fire      2 

Dysentery 

31 

Small  Pox 

1 

Fever 

3 

Sore  throat 

1 

Bilious 

70 

Still  born 

96 

Intermittent 

6 

Sudden  Death 

34 

Nervous 

7 

Suicide 

9 

Remittent 

1 

Teething 

16 

Typhus 

85 

VVliooping  Cough       1 

Fhix 

6 

Worms 

91 

Gravel 

2 

Unknown 

109 

Carried  over 

1211 

Total 

1812 

COMMERCE  OF  LAKE  ONTARIO. 

It  appears  by  a  statement  in  the  Sack- 
et's  Harbour  Gazette,  that  there  are  51 
vessels  employed  in  the  coasting  trade 
of  lake  Ontario,  owned  in  this  state,  the 
aggregate  tonnage  of  which  is  2531  tons. 
Of  these  vessels,  there  are  owned  at 
Sacket's  Harbour  19,  at  Henderson  2,  at 
Salmon  river  4,  at  Ogdensburg  2,  at  Os- 
wego 14,  at  Sod  us  3,  at  Paltneyville  2, 
at  Gennesee  river  4,  and  at  Niagara  1. 
{Alh.  (gazette. 


Eitetature  anti  Science* 


Total     1312 


The  abovementioned  deaths  were  caused  by 
the  following  diseases  and  casualties,  viz. 


[from  the  jouhnal  of  science  and  the  akts.] 
Herculaneum  M8S. 
Dr.  Sickler's  endeavours  to  unroll  the 
Herculaneum   MSS.  completely  failed, 

i  so  that  as  yet  no  great  approach  has 
been  made  towards  a  knowledge  of  the 
contents  of  these  remains  o*"  ancient  lite- 
rature. Sir  H.  Davy  intends,  whilst 
abroad,  to  examine  minutely  the  state 
of  li-ese  rolls,  and  to  ascertain  whether 
chemical  agencies  may  not  be  imioilant- 

i;  ly  applied  in  facilita+m^  their  dev  lop- 
ment.  There  ran  be  no  dnubt  but  that 
some  important  results  will  be  gained. 
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LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 


Telegraphs. 
Intelligence  can  be  received  from  Ca- 
lais at  Paris,  between  which  places  there 
are  twenty-seven  telegraphs,  in  three 
minutes;  from  Lisle,  twenty-two  tele- 
graphs, two  minutes;  from  Strasburgh, 
forty-five  telegraphs,  six  minutes  and  a 
half;  from  Lyons,  fifty  telegraphs,  nine 
minutes;  and  from  Brest,  thirty  tele- 
graphs, eight  minutes. — Id. 

Roller  Pump. 
A  roller  pump  on  an  improved  prin- 
ciple ^  has  recently  beei!  erected  near 
Worcester,  for  raising  water  from  tlie 
Severn  into  the  basin  of  the  canal,  wiiere 
it  throws  up  at  least  900  gallons  per 
minute.  It  works  by  a  rotatory  motion, 
without  bucket  or  rod,  and  produces  a 
constant  stream.  It  is  entirely  made  of 
metal. — Id. 

Incombustible  Store-house  at  Plymouth. 
The  incombustible  store-house  which 
has  just  been  completed  in  Plymouth 
Dock-Yard,  has  every  part  of  it  composed 
either  of  stone  or  iron.  The  girders, 
joists,  doors,  sashes,  and  frames,  are  all 
of  cast  iron,  neatly  executed.  The  roof 
is  of  cast  iron,  and  the  floors  of  York- 
shire stone.  The  staircase,  which  is  a 
geometrical  one,  is  of  moorstone.  The 
estimated  expense  of  the  building  is 
^15,000.— Jrf. 

The  Calcutta  Journal  for  October, 
1818,  contains  proposals  for  a  splendid 
book  of  Travels  in  Palestine,  in  1816, 
by  J.  S.  Buckingham.  The  work,  which 
is  to  be  sent  to  London  to  be  executed, 
is  to  comprise  thirty  chapters  in  two 
large  quarto  volumes.  It  is  to  be  em- 
bellished by  thirty  vignette  engravings, 
to  be  placed  at  the  hekls  of  chapters, 
chiefly  from  original  drawings,  and  al- 
ways illustrative  of  subjects  treated  of 
in  the  text.  Besides  these,  will  be  given 
thirty  large  engravings  consisting  of  ori- 
ginal maps  of  the  country  described, 
general  and  particular  plans  of  ruined 
cities  and  their  edifices,  drawn  expressly 
for  the  work;  as  well  as  some  very  beau- 
tiful and  accurate  views  in  Palestinej' 
and  delineations  of  the  monuments  of 
that  country,  from  the  pencil  of  a  cele- 
brated artist — and  a  portrait  of  the  au- 
thor, in  the  costume  o(  Turkish  Arabia. 


The  price  to  subscribers  is  to  be  six 
gold  mohurs,  (about  §48,)  and  as  soon 
as  a  competent  number  of  subscribers 
are  obtained,  the  manuscript  and  draw- 
ings are  to  be  sent  to  England.  The 
author  appears  to  have  travelled  withi 
very  favourable  circumstances,  and  to 
have  enjoyed  particularly  good  opportu- 
nities of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  tlie 
places  he  describes. 

We  have  learned  with  veiy  great 
pleasure,  that  Mr.  Robert  Walsh,  jun.  is 
at  present  engaged  in  a  History  of  the 
United  States,  with  a  particular  view 
to  the  refutation  of  the  calumnies  and 
misrepresentations  of  European  writers. 

A  third  series  of  Tales  of  My  Land- 
lord, is  announced  in  England. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

By  M.  Carey  ir  Son, — Vimdicese  Hiberntcte,  or  Ireland 
Vindicated,  by  M.  Carey,  8vo.— bound  Jg3.00,  bds.  ^2.50. 

Barton's  Medical  Botany,  No.  7.  with  6  engravings,  4to. 
«3.00. 

By  David  Longworth,  New  York— American  Sketches, 
(Poems)  by  Thonias  C.  Uphain,  18mo.  37  cts. 

REPUBLICATIONS. 

By  M.  Carey  &  Son— Llewellen,  or  the  Vale  of  Plinliiu-  ' 
mon,  a  novel,  2  vols.  12  mo.  ;g2.00. 

Florence  Macarthy,  by  Lady  Morgan,  2  vols.  2d  edition, 
12mo.  «2.,60. 

Nightmare  Abbey,  by  the  author  of  Headlong  Hall, 
18mo.  75  cts. 

By  Kirk  dy  Merceiti,  New  York— Campbell,  oi;  the  Scot- 
tish Probationer,  a  novel,  2  vols.  12mo.  ^2.00, 

By  A.  T.  Goodrich  &  Co.  New  York— Melodies,  &c.  by 
Thomas  Moore,  containing  several  never  before  published 
in  America,  18mo.  Jgl.OO. 

IN  PRESS. 

By  M.  Carey  &  5on— Barton's  Medical  Botany,  No.  8— 
Lionel,  or  the  Last  of  the  Pevenseys.  2  vols— Csesar  Del- 
phini,  with  English  notes,  by  T.  Clarke— Joyce's  Scien- 
tific Dialogues,  3d  American  edition,  3  vols.  18  mo. 

By  IVells  dr  Lilly,  Boston— A  Memoir  on  the  Commerce 
and  Na\igation  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Trade  and  Ma- 
ritime Geography  of  Turkey  and  Egypt,  in  2  vols,  illus- 
trated with  charts,  by  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn,  esq. 

By  M,  Thomas— Hmnun  Life,  a  Poem,  by  Thos.  Camp- 
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Kirk  <ty  Mercein,  New  York,  have  just  received  in  ma- 
nuscript from  the  author,  and  will  immediately  put  to 
press.  Sermons  preached  at  the  Tron  Church,  Glasgow, 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.  D. 
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ANTHONY  BENEZET. 

Eclectic  Review  vs.  Roberts  Vaux. 

The  sixth  article  in  the  Eclectic  Re- 
view (of  London)  for  October,  1818,  is  a 
review  of  the  English  edition  of  Memoirs 
of  the  Life  of  Anthony  Benezet,  by  Ro- 
berts Vaux. 

The  article  contains  much  praise  of 
Benezet,  and  some  commendation  of  his 
biographer.  We  extract  a  part  that  is 
of  a  different  character. 

•'  We  are,  however,  sorry  to  find  in  Bene- 
zet's  biographer,  a  weak  and  overweening' 
disposition  to  make  both  things  and  persons 
subservient  to  the  exaltation  of  his  subject, 
manifesting  itself  throughout  his  work,  some- 
times very  absurdly ;  but  in  the  portion  at 
which  we  have  now  arrived,  this  disposition 
is  exempUfied  in  a  way  not  at  all  creditable 
to  his  fairness — we  had  almost  said,  his  ve- 
racity. Our  readers  will  probably  recollect 
that  interesting  part  of  Mr.  ClarksQii's  History 
of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  where 
he  describes  the  manner  in  which  he  was  first 
induced  to  enter  upon  that  task  of  scarcely 
paralleled  difficulty  and  hardihood,  which  he 
so  nobly  laboured  and  so  gloriously  achieved. 
Clarkson's  mind  was  directed  to  the  subject 
by  a  university  thesis,  and  his  feelings  were 
gradually  and  by  various  means  awakened 
and  stimulated  to  a  keen  and  ardent  sympa- 
thy in  the  sufferings  of  the  enslaved  African. 
While  meditating  at  the  outset  on  the  sub- 
ject, with  a  mere  view  to  the  composition  of 
.  a  Ladn  dissertation  on  the  unlawfulness  of 
slavery,  lie  found  himself  very  scantily  stored 
with  facts  and  illustrations,  and  was 

'  at  a  loss  what  autliors  to  consult  respecting 
it,  "  when  going  by  accident,"  says  he,  "into 
a  friend's  house,  I  took  up  a  newspaper,  then 
Vol.  I, 


lying  on  the  table ;  one  of  the  articles  which 
attracted  my  notice,  was  an  advertisement  of 
Anthony  Benezet's  Historical  Account  of  Gui- 
nea. I  so^on  left  my  friend  and  his  paper,  and 
to  lose  no  tinie,  hastened  to  London  to  buy 
it.  In  this  precious  book  I  found  almost  all 
I  wanted."* 

*The  information  furnished  by  Benezet's 
book  encouraged  him  to  complete  his  essay, 
which  was  rewarded  with  the  first  prize  ;  and 
from  that  moment  Clarkson's  mind  Ijecame 
interested  with  the  great  subject  of  the  abo- 
lition !' — Vaux,  pp.  2)5,  36. 

"  This  passage  is  so  constructed  as  to  con- 
vey an  altogether  incorrect  notion  of  the  real 
state  of  the  case,  and  the  extract  from  Mr. 
Clarkson's  book  is  mutilated  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  the  erroneous  impression.  It  has 
evidently  been  Mr.  Vaux's  intention,  to  give 
to  Benezet  the  credit  of  exciting  and  inform- 
ing the  zeal  and  the  genius  of  Clarkson,  by 
communicating  to  him  nearly  all  the  know- 
ledge necessary  to  complete  bis  thesis,  and 
to  gain  the  prize;  whereas,  the  very  next 
sentence,  as  it  stands  in  Mr.  Clarkson's  book, 
explains  the  nature  of  the  assistance  afforded, 
and  hmits  it  to  httle  more  than  a  reference  to 
authorities.  ♦  1  obtained,'  says  Mr.  Clarkson, 
<  by  means  of  it,  a  knowledge  of,  and  gained 
access  to,  the  great  authonties  of  Adanson, 
Moore,  Barbot,  Smith,  Bosman,  and  others.' 
In  addition  to  this,  the  whole  tenor  of  Mr. 
Vaux's  representation,  as  it  stands  in  this  Me- 
moir, tends  to  make  it  appear,  that  but  for 
Benezet,  the  heroic  devotedness  of  Clarkson 
would  have  been  lost  to  Africa  and  the  world; 
while  the  impression  produced  upon  our 
mind  by  Mr.  C.'s  account  is,  that  the  strong 
workings  of  his  own  mind,  aided  by  some  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  had  already  ^iven  the 
j  impulse,  and  that  the  pamphlet  in  question 
was  only  instrumental  in  giving  it  assistance 
and  direction." 

•  *  Vide  Clarkson's  History  of  the  Abolition 
of  the  Slave  Trade.' 
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To  be  noticed  in  anif  way  by  those 
awful  high  priests  of  literature,  the  Bri- 
tish Reviewers,  is  certainly  an  honour 
for  which  every  American  author  should 
be  humbly  thankful,  and  in  return  for 
which  his  countrymen  are  perhaps  bound 
in  strict  justice  to  submit  in  silence  to 
any  misrepresentations  of  his  book,  or 
any  attacks  upon  his  character,  with 
which  they  may  choose  to  allay  their 
condescension.  But  in  consideration  of 
the  unpolished  state  of  society  here,  we 
hope  we  may  be  excused  for  making  an 
appeal  to  the  mercy  of  the  judges,  and 
submissively  deprecating  their  wrath. 

A  few  years  ago,  we  should  have  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for  such  an  attack, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  writer's 
being  an  American;  but  of  late,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  we  are  consider- 
ed with  less  contempt  by  the  British 
public,  whether  as  soldiers,  sailors  or  au- 
thors. Some  remains,  however,  of  the 
indisposition  to  allow  any  merit  to  any 
one  on  this  side  the  water,  yet  exist; 
and  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
said  of  the  national  vanity  of  Americans, 
there  is  no  country  in  which  this  quality 
is  greater  than  in  England,  and  no  one 
in  which  it  has  been  flattered  by  so  much 
egregious  misrepresentation  and  palpa- 
ble falsehood.  We  allude  to  the  public 
and  official  account  of  battles,  and  are 
far  from  retorting  the  rudeness  of  the 
reviewers,  by  applying  this  language  to 
them. 

The  fear  lest  Benezet  should  take 
from  Mr.  Clarkson  any  portion  of  the  ho- 
nour that  his  labours  have  gained  him, 
together  with  the  wish  of  being  smart 
upon  the  biographer  and  displaying  the 
pertness  that  is  natural  to  reviewers,  has 
led  them  to  the  assertion  which  was  use- 
less as  respects  the  great  English  phi- 
lanthropist, and  unfair  and  unfounded 
as  it  regards  Mr.  Vaux. 

We  are  sure  that  the  Review  will  pro-, 
duce  no  unfavourable  impressions  upon 
persons  in  this  city.  Those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Vaux,  are  perfectly 
satisfied  that  he  would  disdain  the  con- 
duct of  which  he  is  accused;  but  it  may 
be  well  to  give  a  short  statement  of  facts 
for  the  information  of  strangers. 

Mr.  Vaux  had  observed  with  regret, 
that  the  contemporaries  of  Benezet  were 
rapidly  passing  to  the  grave,  and  that 
with  them  was  departing  all  the  private 
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history  of  those  modest  yet  fervent  la- 
bours, which  contributed  so  much  to  the 
great  cause  of  humanity,  but  which  were 
known  in  public,  only  by  their  effects. 
Unwilling  that  virtue  should  lose  the  re- 
ward of  public  esteem,  and  that  the  ex- 
ample of  so  much  goodness  should  not 
operate  upon  others,  he  determined  to 
do  what  could  yet  be  done,  to  preserve 
some  "  memoirs"  of  a  life  that  had  been 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  God  by 
doing  good  to  man.  In  this  endeavour, 
he  laboured  under  many  disadvantages. 
Benezet  died  before  he  was  born,  and 
many  who  could  have  given  the  best  in- 
formation concerning  him,  have  long  ago 
passed  to  another  scene  of  being.  There 
has  been  a  carelessness  that  is  unac- 
countable in  regard  to  the  preservation 
of  facts  relating  to  him.  Mr.  Vaux  has 
nevertheless  produced  a  book  which  can 
be  read  without  great  interest,  only  by 
those  who  are  indifferent  to  the  suffer- 
ings and  cold  to  the  improvement  of 
mankind.  The  disposition  of  the  au- 
thor's share  of  the  profits  of  the  book,  is 
particularly  pleasing;  it  will  be  added 
to  the  funds  of  a  school,  established  by 
Benezet,  for  the  free  instruction  of  Afri- 
cans.   . 

Some  of  these  facts  we  derive  from 
the  advantage  of  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Vaux,  and  the  last  from 
his  bookseller. 

In  order  to  show  whether  Mr.  Vaux 
intended  to  bestow  any  undue  praise 
upon  Benezet,  at  the  expense  of  Mr. 
Clarkson,  we  quote  that  part  of  his  note 
which  the  reviewer  omitted.  It  is  ap- 
pended to  a  notice  of  "An  Historical 
Account  of  Gruinea,  &c." 

"  The  influence  of  this  work,  in  giving  an 
impulse  to  the  mind  of  the  indefatigable  and 
benevolent  Thomas  Clarkson,  whose  exertions 
contributed  so  much  toward  bringing  about 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  by  the  British 
parliament,  is  certainly  remarkable.  In  the 
year  1785,  Dr.  Peckard,  vice  chancellor  of 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  proposed  the 
following  question  for  a  Latin  dissertation,  to 
the  senior  bachelors  of  arts,  of  whom  ClarkT 
son  was  one,  viz.  Jl}me  liceat  invitos  in  servitu- 
tem  dare?*  Having  in  the  former  year  gained 
a  prize  for  the  best  Latin  dissertation,  he  re- 
solved to  endeavour  to  maintain  the  classical 
reputation  he  had  acquired  by  applying  him^- 


*  Is  it  right  to  make  slaves  of  others  against 
their  will  ? 
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self  to  the  subject,  but  it  was  one  with  which 
he  was  by  no  means  familiar,  and  he  was  at  a 
loss  what  authors  to  consult  respecting  it, 
"  when  going  by  accident,"  &c. 

Whether  the  assertion  that  the  work 
had  an  influence  in  giving  an  impulse 
to  the  mind  of  Clarkson,  can  be  fairly 
construed  so  as  to  deserve  the  charge 
made  by  the  reviewer — and  to  which  of 
the  parties  the  reproach  of  a  "  want  of 
fairness  and  veracity"  belongs,  we  will 
now  leave  to  him  and  the  public  to 
judge. 


^iMk  mffait^. 


TITLES  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ACTS 

Passed  at  the  Session  of  1818-19. 

An  act  to  repeal  the  third  section  of  an  act 
making  further  provision  for  the  support  of 
the  board  of  wardens  for  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

An  act  authorizing  the  governor  to  appoint 
commissioners  to  lay  out  a  state  road  from 
Waynesburgh  in  Greene  county,  to  intersect 
the  Brownsville  and  Somerset  turnpike  road, 
at  or  near  Connellsville  in  Fayette  county. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  more  speedy  pub- 
lication and  distribution  of  the  laws  of  this 
commonwealth. 

An  act  relative  to  escheated  estates. 

An  act  more  effectually  to  prevent  the  sell- 
'  ing  of  liquors  by  less  measure  than  a  quart 
without  hcense,  in  the  city  and  county  of 
Philadelphia. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  governor  to  appoint 
commissioners  to  lay  out  a  state  road  from 
tlie  town  of  Kittaning,  in  a  direction  to  the 
mouth  of  Anderson's  creek. 

A  supplement  to  an  act,  entitled,  an  act  re- 
gulating banks. 

A  supplement  to  an  act  providing  for  the 
erection  of  a  state  capitol. 

An  act  authorizing  the  governop  to  incor- 
porate the  Beaver  Canal  Company. 

An  act  to  authorize  and  require  the  auditor 
general  to  settle  and  adjust  the  accounts  of 
the  several  brigade  inspectors  within  this 
commonwealth. 

An  act  to  prevent  the  imprisonment  of  fe- 
males for  debt. 

A  supplement  to  the  act,  entitled,  an  act  to 
provide  for  the  erection  of  a  stat,e  peniten- 
tiary on  the  public  land  adjoining  the  town  of 
Allegheny,  opposite  Pittsburg,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

An  act  to  limit  the  time  of  appeal  in  cases 
of  divorce,  and  of  the  settlement  of  the  ac- 
counts of  guardians,  executors  and  adminis- 
trators, 


An  act  incorporating  the  Western  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  widow  and 
heirs  of  James  Carson,  deceased,  late  recor- 
der of  deeds  for  the  city  and  county  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

An  act  relative  to  habitual  drunkards. 
An  acfincoi-porating  the  Philadelphia  Sav- 
ing Fund  Society. 

An  act  directing  the  county  commissioners 
to  transmit  copies  of  the  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures of  the  counties  respectively,  for  the 
use  of  the  legislature. 

A  supplement  to  the  act,  entitled,  an  act 
concerning  strays. 

An  act  to  provide  for  exploring  a  route  for 
opening  a  state  road  to  commence  at  the  end 
of  the  permanent  bridge  over  the  river  Sus- 
quehanna, at  the  falls  of  Nescopeck  in  the 
county  of  Luzerne,  to  Orwigsburg  in  the 
county  of  Schuylkill. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  governor  to  incor- 
porate the  president,  managers  and  company 
of  the  Philadelphia  and  Great  Bend  turnpike 
road. 

An  act  to  reannex  part  of  Mifflin  county  to 
the  county  of  Union. 

An  act  authorizing  the  governor  to  appoint 
commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  laying  out 
certain  state  roads  therein  mentioned. 

An  act  to  incorporate  that  part  of  the  town- 
ship of  the  Northern  Liberties  lying  between 
the  middle  of  Sixth  street  and  the  river  Dela- 
ware, and  between  Vine  street  and  Cohock- 
sink  creek. 

An  act  authorizing  the  governor  to  appoint 
commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  laying  out 
a  state  road  from  the  town  of  Kittaning  to  the 
state  line,  in  a  direction  to  the  village  of  Ha- 
milton, in  the  township  of  Ohan,  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  and  also  from  Milesburg  in 
Centre  county,  to  Clarion  river  in  Jefferson 
county. 

An  act  for  the  organization  of  volunteers. 

An  act  regulating  the  size  of  the  bushel 
used  for  measuring  lime  in  certain  counties 
therein  mentioned. 

An  act  for  the  rehef  of  Dickinson  College. 

An  act  to  incorporate  the  indigent  widows 
and  single  women's  society  of  Philadelphia. 

A  further  supplement  to  an  act,  entitled, 
an  act  to  regulate  the  fisheries  on  the  river 
Delaware,  and  for  other  purposes,  passed  the 
8th  day  of  February,  1804. 

An  act  to  prevent  the  removal  of  flag  staffs, 
beacons  or  buoys,  in  any  of  the  navigable 
streams  in  this  commonwealth. 

A  supplement  to  the  act,  entitled,  an  act 
to  provide  for  the  education  of  children  at 
public  expense  within  the  city  and  county  of 
Philadelphia. 

An  act  to  vest  a  certain  burying  ground  in 
the  Board  of,Health,  and  to  provide  for  re- 
gistering the  birth  of  children  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity. 

An  act  to  incorporate  the  Philadelphia  So- 
ciety for  promoting  agriculture. 

A  supplement  to  the  act,  entitled,  an  act 
regulating  banks. 
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An  act  relative  to  paupers. 

An  act  regulating  banks. 

An  act  authorizing  the  governor  to  procure 
on  loan  a  certain  sum  therein  mentioned. 

An  act  to  provide  for  repairing  the  piers 
near  Gloucester  point. 

An  act  regulating  suits  on  promissory  notes, 
and  for  taking  stock  in  execution. 

A  supplement  to  an  act,  entitled,  an  act  re- 
gulating banks.  ,  .,    ,  , 

An  act  to  prevent  the  coroner  of  Philadel- 
phia county  from  holding  inquests  in  certain 
cases,  and  for  other  purposes. 


An  act  to  authorize  the  governor  to  incor- 
porate a  company  to  make  a  lock  navigation 
on  the  west  branch  of  the  river  Schuylkill. 

An  act  supplementary  to  an  act,  entitled, 
an  act  to  incorporate  the  Union  Canal  com- 
pany of  Pennsylvania. 

An  act  to  regulate  the  compensation  of  the 
commissioners,  to  alter  the  time  of  appoint- 
ing a  treasurer  for  the  county  of  Philadelphia, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

An  act  relative  to  the  repairing  of  bridges 
and  the  collection  of  exempt  fines  within  the 
city  and  county  of  Philadelphia. 


[TRASSLATED  for  the  federal  KEPrBLICAW  AND  BALTIMORE  TELEGRAPH,  FROM  HAVANA  TAPERS.] 

STATEMENT  OF  MONIES 

Coined  at  the  Royal  Mexican  Mint,  with  the  stamp  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh, 
in  the  year  1818,  in  Gold  and  Silver. 


MOISTHS, 

IN  GOLD. 

IN  SILVER. 

TOTAL. 

January 

S  409,624  00 

S  409,624  00 

February 

827,671  25 

827,671  25 

March 

767,782  00 

767,782  00 

April 

1,022,715  00 

1,022,715  00 

May 

1,074,226  00 

1,074,226  00 

June 

604,149  18 

604,149  18 

July 

973,041  00 

973,041  00     ' 

August 

819,080  00 

819,080  00 

September 

767,811  00 

767,811  00 

October 

1,037,647  12^ 

1,037,647  12* 

November 

1,024,557  00 

1,024,557  00 

December 

^ 

533,921 

1,524,684  37* 

2,057,985  37^ 

s 

533,921 

10,852,787  93 

11,386,288  93 

TABLE  OF  MONIES 

Coined  at  the  Mint  of  Mexico,  in  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper,  in  the  years  1811 
to  1818,  inclusive. 


lEARS. 

GOLD. 

SILVER. 

COPPER. 

TOTAL. 

1811 

S  1,085,263  75 

8,956,432  24 

10,041,696  09 

1812 

331,646  00 

4,027,620  09    ' 

4,409,266  09 

1813 

6,133,983  75 

6,133,983  77 

1814 

618,069  00 

6,902,481  53 

103,555  00 

7,624,105  13 

1815 

486,464  03 

6,454,799  63 

101,556  62 

7,042,620  28 

1816 

960,393  00 

8,315,616  04 

125,281  74 

9,401,290  78 

1817 

854,942  00 

7,994,951  00 

8,849,893  00 

1818 

533,921  00 

10,852,787  93 

11,386,288  93 

8  years. 

S  4,870,698  78 

59,638,672  11 

330,393  36 

64,889,144  07 

In  the  year  1817,  the  number  of  buths 
at  St.  Petersburgh  was  8303;  deaths 
9256;  marriages  1626.  Among  the 
deaths  were  112  drowned,  16  suicides, 
and  192  of  the  small-pox. 

In  the  course  of  last  year  no  less  than 
6,793,050  pens  or  quills  were  exported 
from  St.  Petersburgh ;  being  thrice  as 
manv  as  in  1817. 


The  whole  revenue  of  Great  Britain, 
during  the  year  ending  January  5,  1819, 
including  the  arrears  of  the  malt  and 
property  taxes,  was  ^53,563,967.  De- 
ducting the  arrears,  ^52,997,298,  being 
an  excess  over  the  same  duties  for  the 
year  preceding,  of  ^3,662,371,  and  an 
excess  over  the  annual  expenditures  of 
about  three  millions. 
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THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 

[Though  we  are  not  so  well  convinced  of 
the  good  tendency  of  the  Colonization  So- 
ciety as  is  the  writer  of  the  following  piece, 
and  though  we  are  afraid  that  the  desire  of 
the  southern  planters  for  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very is  less  sincere  and  general  than  he  seems 
to  think  it,  we  consider  the  essay  well  wor- 
thy the  attention  of  our  readers,  as  contain- 
ing much  sound  doctrine.  The  argument  to 
prove  the  impolicy  of  permitting  slavery  in 
the  new  states,  because  the  slaves  in  the  older 
states  would  be  strengthened  and  encour- 
aged, is  one  that  should  be  much  weighed  by 
those  who  are  willing  to  do  what  is  expedient, 
even  when  it  is  clearly  ivrong.] 

From  the  Boston  Yankee,  April  8. 

Amidst  the  abundance  of  blessings  that 
Heaven  has  so  profusely  poured  upon  this  fa- 
voured soil,  the  joy  of  the  patriot  is  checked 
by  a  single  cause  of  regret  and  anxiety.  The 
basis  of  republican  institutions  is  the  personal 
liberty  and  intelligence  of  the  citizens;  and 
while  the  former  is  secured  to  us  by  a  perma- 
nent constitution,  the  spirit  of  the  age  has 
made  every  provision  for  the  latter,  by  the 
multiplication  of  seminaries  of  instruction. 
The  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  can  hardly  fail  to  be  enlightened :  in 
our  growing  settlements,  large  portions  of  an 
improving  soil  are  set  apart  as  permanent 
funds  of  instruction  ;  and  the  learning  of  one 
age  manifests  itself  by  increasing  the  facili- 
ties for  another.  The  delight  which  such  re- 
flections scarcely  Tails  to  awaken  in  a  pa- 
triotic bosom,  is  damped  by  the  reflection, 
that  one  portion  of  the  people  is  doomed  to 
interminable  and  inveterate  ignorance.  Our 
system  of  slavery  grows  with  the  vital  growth 
of  the  republic.  A  foreign  scion  ingrafted  in 
our  infant  stock,  it  grojvs  with  its  mother 
plant,  for  the  richest  soil  which  gives  luxu- 
riance to  the  one,  furnishes  the  other  with 
equal  nourishment.  In  the  slave  states,  the 
increase  of  population  is  derived  alike  from 
the  progeny  of  the  servant  and  the  master. 
The  most  luxunant  fancy  cannot  delight  itself 
'in  anticipating  the  brilliant  destinies  of  the 
one,  without  the  painful  contrast  of  behold- 
ing the  increasing  miseries  of  the  other. 
Whether  the  proportion  of  slaves  will  lessen 
or  increase,  we  do  not  undertake  to  decide, 
though  it  might  be  feared,  that  as  they  con- 
stitute px'operty,  they  will  multiply  rather  in 
comparison  with  the  wealth  than  with  the  po- 
pulation of  a  state. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  sentiments 
of  our  first  settlers,  we  believe  it  is  now  an 
opinion  very  generally  adopted, '  that  the  ex- 
istence of  slavery  in  a  state  is  an  evil  of  the 
first  magnitude.  Among  slaveholders  them- 
selves, we  have  in  many  instances  found  this 
sentiment  prevailing,  and  expressed  with  a 
,  deep  and  earnest  solicitude.    They  have  con- 


sidered the  existence  of  slavery  as  an  evil 
deeply  to  be  regretted  in  the  first  instance, 
and  in  the  second,  if  not  eradicated,  at  least 
to  be  limited  and  curtailed  by  every  possible 
expedient.  One  of  the  remedies  proposed  is 
to  liberate  the  children  of  slaves  after  the  at- 
tainment of  a  certain  age ;  and  in  the  next 
place,  to  provide  a  colony  for  the  free  blacks, 
where  they  may  form  themselves  into  a  sepa- 
rate and  independent  nation.  We  have  al- 
ways understood  both  these  projects  to  be 
more  earnestly  desired  in  the  southern  than 
in  the  northern  states :  our  feelings  on  the 
subject  being  more  actuated  by  sympathy 
and  by  the  abstract  perfection  of  our  repub- 
lican institutions,  than  any  immediate  partici- 
pation in  the  danger  from  the  evil.  Partial 
and  protracted  as  -this  remedy  must  be,  we 
have  nevertheless  viewed  it  with  great  satis- 
faction, as  tending  gradually  to  diminish  the 
comparative  strength  of  this  miserable  class 
of  people,  and  to  enable  the  healthy  branches 
of  the  republic  to  outstrip  it  in  their  growth. 
The  society  formed  throughout  the  United 
States  for  this  object,  and  composed  of  the 
most  respectable  names  in  every  quarter,  was 
perceived  with  much  pleasure,  and  this  was 
increased  by  the  prospect  of  their  finding  no 
formidable  obstacles  to  the  prosecution  of 
their  design.  A  situation  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  was  thought  to  be  within  the  reach  of 
the  society,  and~we  beheve  the  report  of  the 
exploring  agents,  sent  for  that  special  object, 
has  given  new  confidence  to  that  opinion. — 
Though  many  of  our  best  states  had  slavery 
incorporated  into  their  vital  institutions,  yet 
the  evil  in  the  union  was  only  partial  in  its 
operation,  and  while  the  system  was  going  on 
to  lessen  the  magnitude  of  that  evil,  a  firm 
determination  was^  supposed  every  where  to 
prevail  in  fixing  hmits  to  any  further  exten- 
sion. It  was  in  tliis  spirit,  that  a  resolution 
was  offered  at  the  last  session  of  Congi'ess,  on 
the  application  of  one  or  two  territories  to  be^ 
admitted  as  states  of  the  confederation,  to 
proliibit  the  existence  of  slavery  in  these 
states.  This  resolution  gave  rise  to  as  much 
animated  discussion,  and  perhaps  called  forth 
more  angi-y  and  vindictive  remarks,  than  any 
question  since  the  adoption  of  the  federal 
constitution.  It  met  with  an  opposition  we 
were  not  prepared  to  expect,  and  as  yet  re- 
main ignorant  of  those  interests  or  feelings 
which  gave  rise  to  it.  It  promises  to  become 
a  question  of  immense  magnitude  in  the  fu- 
ture  government  of  the  nation,  and  either  to 
test  the  strength  of  our  political  union,  or 
else  to  remove  every  barrier  to  the  unlimited 
extension  of  this  debased  class  of  society. 
AVe  pretend  not,  at  this  time,  to  anticipate 
the  result  of  it,  but  we  cannot  suppress  the 
deep  solicitude  we  feel  to  see  every  portion 
of  the  American  population  agree  in  putting 
limits  to  an  evil  big  with  such  luture  mischief 
to  the  country. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  we  think,  tliat 
the  slave  population  will  extend  in  propor- 
tion to  the  limits  of  the  territory  in  which  it 
is  tolerated.     The  adjacent  wilderness  will 
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soon  become  peopled,  and  is  there  really  a 
question  among'  any  portion  of  the  American 
people,  whether  the  piibhc  interest  would 
not  be  promoted  in  having  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  such  new  states  free,  rather  than 
having  a  part  in  bondage  ?  If  it  were  a  ques- 
tion of  interest  alone,  we  believe  pubUc  opi- 
nion even  in  the  slave  states  would  answer 
the  question  at  once,  and  decidedly  in  favour 
of  hberty.  But  is  there  no  other  considera- 
tion than  one  of  mere  policy  ?  Is  principle,  is 
a  regard  to  the  character  of  our  political  in- 
stitutions notliing  ?  We  have  always  viewed 
with  a  favourable  eye  the  proceedings  of  the 
southern  states  in  regard  to  their  slaves.  As 
the  evil  has  been  so  firmly  grafted  on  thfeir 
political  systems,  we  conscientiously  believe 
them  unable  to  remove  it.  A  general  eman- 
cipation of  their  blacks  would  be  no  less  an 
evil  to  themselves  than  to  their  owners.  It 
v-ould  give  rise  to  a  state  of  things  which 
would  endanger  the  order  and  almost  the  ex- 
istence of  society.  Even  principle  and  a  close 
regard  to  the  dictates  of  duty  require  them 
to  be  cautious  in  the  work  of  emancipation, 
but  when  the  restriction  is  equally  politic  and 
practicable,  we  think  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion, of  political  liberty  and  moral  honesty, 
alike  forbid  in  the  most  imperative  terms  any 
"  reluctance  to  adopt  it.  To  admit  slavery  into 
the  new  states,  is  only  to  augment  in  the 
same  proportion  our  whole  slave  population 
— to  ingraft  an  inveterate  and  dangerous  dis- 
ease on  the  vital  growth  of  their  own  prospe- 
rity. Can  the  restriction  be  made  without  ha- 
zard to  the  present  slave-holders  ?  Where  is 
the  individual  who  will  feel  his  danger  from 
such  a  case  augmented  ?  Will  his  own  slaves 
be  kept  more  submissive  by  a  knowledge 
that  there  is  in  a  neighbouring  state,  not  a 
free  population  determined  to  presei-ve  sub- 
ordination to  the  laws,  but  a  mixed  popula- 
tion, one  part  of  which  is  rendered  ever 
watchful  and  insecure  from  the  alarm  excited 
by  the  other  ?  Is  such  a  restriction  an  act  of 
injustice  to  the  present  slave-holders  ?  What 
use  of  their  property  is  denied,  what  tenure 
of  its  security  is  removed  ?  Every  thing  gua- 
ranteed by  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  eve- 
ry thing  deemed  sacred  by  its  spirit  is  pre- 
served inviolate.  What  would  be  taken  from 
them  but  a  chance  of  obtaining  a  greater 
price,  by  augmenting  the  competition  for 
their  purchase — by  extending  the  sphere  of 
their  sale  ?  Is  so  tremendous  an  evil  to  be  in- 
grafted on  this  great  and  happy  nation,  an 
evil  which  wars  with  the  authority  of  the 
Deity,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  our 
government,  merely  to  give  new  profits  to 
the  speculator  in  human  flesh?  Will  they 
complain  because  a  new  market  is  not  open- 
ed to  their  unhallowed  enterprise  ?  As  well 
might  they  complain  that  the  government  of 
France  or  England  do  not  sufl'er  them  to  ex- 
tend the  sphere  of  their  traffic  to  the  markets 
of  Paris  or  London. 

The  subject  vye  deem  bf  more  real  impoi-- 
tance  to  the  nation  than  any  which  has  been 
discussed  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitu. 


tion.  It  is  intimately  blended  with  the  liber- 
ty and  durability  of  the  repubhc.  Like  Mr, 
Fuller,  part  of  whose  judicious  speech  on 
this  subject  we  present  this  day  to  our  read- 
ers, we  think  so  far  as  slavery  is  tolerated 
here,  there  is  a  departure  n-om  our  republi- 
can system.  God  forbid  that  the  vested  rights 
of  slave-holding  states  should  be  infringed 
upon,  but  we  think  every  real  friend  to  Ame- 
rican liberty  is  called  upon  to  forbid  the  ex- 
tension of  the  system.  Never  may  it  become 
a  question  of  local  difference.  We  know  in- 
deed the  northern  states  are  profoundly, 
averse  to  an  increase  of  the  evil,  but  it  is  not 
from  this  quarter  we  hope  and  expect  the 
greatest  opposition  to  it.  It  is  from  the  fore- 
sight, the  patriotism,  the  deep  and  consistent 
attachment  to  liberty  in  all  its  forms  and  mo- 
difications, which  we  have  often  seen  evinced 
by  our  southern  brethren,  that  we  expect 
the  most  zealous  and  magnanimous  efforts 
to  limit  the  evil  most  interesting  to  them- 
selves. 


LosDoif,  Feb.  15. 

farlmmejYTary  papers 
Relative  to  the  Slave  Trade. 

A  series  of  highly  interesting  papers,  con- 
nected with  the  efforts  of  this  country,  to 
procure  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
have  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  house  of 
commons.  The  following  is  a  summary  of 
these  documents :'- — 

No  conclusive  arrangements  having  resulted 
from  the  conferences  at  London,  the  subject 
was  resumed  at  Aix  la  Cbapelle,  and  lord 
Castlereagh,  in  a  despatch  to  earl  Bathurst, 
dated  Aix  la  Chapelle,  Nov.  2,  states,  that  in 
the  conference  of  the  24th  October,  he  open- 
ed to  the  plenipotentiaries  the  existing  state 
of  the  trade  in  slaves,  and  gave  notice,  that 
he  should,  on  a  future  day,  submit  to  them' 
two  propositions — 1st,  For  addressing  a  di- 
rect appeal  on  the  part  of  the  five  courts,  to 
the  king  of  Portugal,  urging  his  majesty  to 
decree  the  final  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in 
his  dominions,  at  the  period  already  agreed 
to  by  Spain,  namely,  the  20th  May,  1820; 
and  2d!y,  That  the  powers  tliere  represented 
should  accept  the  principle  of  a  qualified 
right  of  mutual  visit.  His  lordship  adds,  "  it 
was  impossible  not  to  perceive,  in  the  short 
discussion  which  ensued,  that  there  was  con- 
siderable hesitation,  especially  in  the  French 
plenipoteiitiary,  with  regard  to  the  principle 
of  the  latter  measure."  The  principle  of  a 
mutual  right  of  seai-ch  seemed  to  involve  the 
greatest  difficulties.  There  is  a  paper,  ad- 
dressed by  lord  Castlereagh,  to  the  duke  de 
Richelieu  upon  this  subject,  in  which  his 
lordship  combats  the  various  objections  which 
had  been  taken  to  the  above  measure.  He 
also  obtained  an  interview  with  his  grace  the 
day  after  the  conference,  and  entered  into  a 
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full  examination  of  the  measure  in  all  its  bear- 
ings;  *' and  though,  (observes  his  lordship,) 
I  cannot  say  that  1  succeeded  in  shaking-  his 
grace's  opinions,  I  flatter  myself  I  reduced 
the  weight  and  number  of  his  objections  •  and 
that  I  brought  his  mind  to  feel  the  extreme 
inconvenience,  as  well  as  moral  objection,  to 
leaving  the  question  where  it  is." 

In  a  subsequent  sitting  of  the  congress, 
Nov.  4,  a  proposition,  made  by  lord  Castle- 
reagh,  was  adopted  unanimously,  "  that  a 
letter  should  be  written  to  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal, in  the  name  of  the  sovereigns,  in  the 
most  pressing,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
affectionate  terms,"  in  order  to  engag'e  him 
to  fix  the  20th  May,  1820,  as  the  final  term  of 
the  traffic  in  his  dominions.  Lord  Castlereagh 
also  proposed  that  "it  would  be  useful,  and 
perhaps  necessary,  to  consider  the  trade  in 
slaves  as  a  crime  against  the  law  of  nations, 
and  to  assimilate  it  to  piracy."  This  was  sub- 
mitted as  a  matter  for  consideration  merely. 

In  a  letter  from  the  noble  lord  to  earl  Ba- 
thurst,  dated  Aix  la  Chapelle,  Nov.  23,  trans- 
mitting the  notes  of  the  Russian,  French, 
Austrian  and  Prussian  plenipotentiaries,  upon 
the  two  propositions  submitted  to  congress, 
his  lordship  says,  "  the  result  of  these  notes 
being  extremely  discouraging  to  our  hopes, 
it  was  determined  to  view  the  objections 
brought  forward  to  the  measure  of  mutually 
conceding  the  right  of  visit,  especir.lly  by  the 
plenipotentiary  of  France. 

"  After  presenting  this  review  to  the  con- 
sideration of  tlie  conference,  and  in  an  audi- 
ence in  which  I  was  honoured  by  the  em- 
peror of  Russia,  I  took  occasion  to  represent 
to  his  imperial  majesty,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  the  necessity  of  taking  some  effective 
measure  of  this  nature  without  delay,  and 
without  waiting  the  decree  of  final  abolition 
on  the  part  of  Portugal. 

"  His  imperial  majesty  listened  with  his 
accustomed  interest  to  my  representations  on 
this  subject,  and  promised  me  to  give  direc- 
tions to  his  ministers,  to  propose  that  the 
consideration  of  the  question  should  be  re- 
opened in  London  with  fresh  instructions. 

"  The  modification  which  I  have  finally 
urged  of  this  measure,  and  I  tnist,  with  con- 
siderable hope  of  success,  is,  that  in  addition 
to  the  limitation  of  tlie  riglit  of  visit  to  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  to  a  specific  number  of 
ships  of  each  power,  the  duration  of  the  con- 
vention should  be  for  a  limited  number  of 
5-ears,  say  seven,  at  the  end  of  which  period 
the  several  powers  would  again  have  it  in 
their  power  to  review  their  decision,  after 
some  experience  ofit?  convenience  or  incon- 
venience, of  its  efficacy  to  the  object,  and  of 
the  necessity  of  its  being  renewed,  regard 
being  had  to  the  then  state  of  the  illicit  slave 
trade.  This  aiTangement  would  sufficiently 
meet  our  most  pressing  wants,  whilst  it 
would  go  less  permanently  to  disturb  the  ac- 
knowledged principles  of  maritime  law,  as 
regulating  the  right  of  visit.  By  the  aid  of 
this  latter  expedient,  I  flatter  myself  that  I 
have  made  a  considerable  impression  in  re- 


tnoving  the  strong  repugnance  which  was  at 
first  felt  to  the  measure." 

The  result  of  all  these  deliberations  was,  a 
declaration  on  the  part  of  the  allied  sove- 
reigns, represented  at  congress,  that  they 
would  instruct  their  respective  ministers  in 
London  to  continue  the  discussions  upon  the 
subject ;  and  lord  Castlereagh,  in  his  last  des- 
patch to  the  government  at  home,  dated  Pa- 
ris, Dec.  10,  1818,  says,  though  "I  cannot 
give  hopes  of  any  immediate  progress,  I  ven- 
ture, nevertheless,  to  indulge  a  sanguine  ex- 
pectation, that  if  the  object  be  pursued  with 
the  same  persevering  and  conciliating  tem- 
per on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  which  has 
already  achieved  so  much  for  the  «ause  of 
abolition,  the  French  government  may  be 
brought,  at  no  distant  period,  to  unite  their 
naval  exertions  with  those  of  the  other  allied 
powers  for  the  suppression  of  the  ilUcil  slave 
trade  under  the  modified  regulations  submit- 
ted for  this  purpose  to  the  plenipotentiaries 
assembled  at  Aix  la  Chapelle." 


London,  Feb.  20. 

The  slave  trade  treaties  were  the  subject 
of  some  conversation  in  both  houses  last  night. 
In  the  house  of  peers,  the  marquis  of  Lans- 
downe  moved  for  copies  of  any  instructions 
given  to  commanders  of  his  majesty's  vessels, 
and  also  for  a  copy  of  the  appointment  of  the 
mixed  commission,  under  the  abohtion  trea- 
ties of  1817.  From  the  answer  given  to  the 
noble  marquis  by  lord  Melville,  it  appeared 
that  no  commission  has  yet  been  filled  up, 
nor  have  any  particular  orders  been  given  to 
the  commanders  of  vessels.  The  reason  as- 
signed by  the  fii-st  lord  of  the  admiralty  for 
this  delay  was,  the  necessity  there  had  been 
for  passing  certain  acts  of  parUament^  subse- 
quent to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  before 
instructions  could  be  given  to  our  naval  com- 
manders ;  and  the  difficulties  which  had  arisen 
to  find  persons  duly  qualified  to  fill  the  im- 
portant office  of  commissioners  who  were  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  the  commissioners. 
The  same  subject  was  brought  under  the  at- 
tention of  the  house  of  commons  by  Mr.  J. 
Smyth. 


The  following  pertinent  observations  upon  the 
peculiar  effects  of  the  anti-religious  system, 
attempted  to  be  introduced  by  the  French 
philosophers,  but  which  is  now  very  gene- 
rally abandoned — are  extracted  from  the 
British  Review. — Boston  Intel. 

Philosophers  should  be  humble — those, 
more  especially,  who  question  rather 
than  decide,  should  recommend  their 
doubts  by  a  tone  of  caution  and  modesty. 
The  new  academy  never  dogmatized: 
but  the  philosophers  of  France  were  su- 
perior to  precedent  a«d  authority.    If  a 
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prize  were  offered  to  the  most  imperious, 
irritable,  scornful,  dogmatic,  and  pole- 
mical body  that  has  ever  existed  among 
lettered  men,  the  authors  of  the  Ency- 
clopedia would  bear  away  the   palm. 
Not  their   brethren  the   old    Epicure- 
ans ;  not  the  followers  of  Abelard  and 
Ockham  among  the  schoolmen;  not  the 
pedants  of  the  sixteenth  century;  not 
the  colleges  of  the  Jesuits,  or  the  doctors 
of  the  Sorbonne,  could  in  such  contest 
maintain  a  rivalry  with  that  illustrious 
fraternity.    Touch  but  one  of  the  broth- 
erhood and  all  the  corporation  was  in 
arms;  neither  virtue,  nor  talents,  nor 
character,  nor  station,  could  protect  the 
miserable  offender  from  the  stings  of  the 
exasperated  hive.    Almost  all  who  were 
not  their  friends  were  treated  as  their 
enemies:  and  their  enemies  were  fools 
or  hypocrites.  They  despised  every  body 
(themselves  excepted),  and  at  last  they 
despised  one  another.    It  is  quite  amu- 
sing to  see  how  by  continually  living  in 
their  own,  little  circle  of  antipathies  tliey 
acquired  the  true  sectarian  spirit;  and, 
though    they    began    with    exclaiming 
against  want  of  charity  in  the  churchmen, 
learnt  to  discard  even  the  appearance  of 
charity  towards  all  but  men  of  their  own 
party.    It  was  thus  towards  Frenchmen, 
it  was  thus  towards  foreigners.     Hume 
and  Gibbon  were  tolerated,  but  Johnson 
was  'a  superstitious  dog ;'  and  Mr.  Burke 
complains  that  there  was  an  air  of  con- 
temptuousness  about  them  which  greatly 
detracted  from  the  pleasure  of  their  so- 
ciety.— Among  all  the  European  com- 
munities they  seem  to  have  respected 
none  but  this  country ;  and  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  this  partiality  ap- 
pears to  have  been  given  by  the  learned 
Marquis  de  Condorcet  who  tell  us  that 
'the  philosophy  of  Bolingbroke  comment- 
ed on  by  Pope  had  established  in  Eng- 
land a  system  of  rational  theism,  with 
morals    suited   to  firm   and    reflective 
spirits.  However,  as  Frenchmen  are  apt 
to  ridicule  without  reason,  so  for  once 
they  applauded  without  knowledge:  for 
Bolingbroke's  pompous  inanities  never 
deceived  any  body  but  his  scholar,  who 
was  frightened  out  of  his  wits  when  he 
heard  they  meant  infidelity ;  and  in  spite 
of  Bolingbroke,  and  of  men  much  abler 
than  he,  Christianity  has  at  all  times  been 
heartily  believed  and  loved  by  the  mass 
of  the  population  in  this  country. 


Christianity,  considered  apart  from  its 
divine  credentials,  was  a  great  experi- 
ment upon  mankind;  and  no  one,  we 
think,  will  deny  tlmt  it  materially  exalt- 
ed the  general  tone  of  morals,  and  pro- 
duced the  best  specimens  of  individual 
excellence  which  the  world  has  witness- 
ed. The  rejection  of  Christianity  and  re- 
turn to  a  more  natural  condition  was  al- 
so an  experiment;  and  it  was  fairly 
made,  though  upon  a  smaller  scale. — Let 
its  value  be  estimated  by  its  results.  Re- 
velation was  first  rejected  in  France  by 
men  of  education  and  reflection;  by  the 
literary  and  scientific  members  or  the 
community.  Can  a  single  individual  of 
the  body  be  mentioned  who  accredited 
his  principles  by  a  strict  and  consistent 
morality?  We  have  never  heard  of  one 
— and  all  the  most  considerable  charac- 
ters among  them  were  notoriously  sul- 
lied with  gre^t  and  flagitious  vices. — 
Voltaire  told  the  most  deliberate  false- 
hoods, which  even  his  biographer,  M.  de 
Condorcet,  does  not  attempt  to  excuse; 
though  (to  show  the  severity  of  his  own 
morals)  lie  maintains  that  lying  is  justi- 
fiable if  oppression  makes  it  expedient. 
Rousseau  abandoned  his  own  olFspring. 
D'Alembert  insulted  his  Creator.  Dide- 
rot cheated  his  patroness;  and  his  wri- 
tings are  an  outrage  on  all  decency. 
Marmontel  deserted  the  object  of  his 
early  affections,  who  had  been  faithful  to 
him  through  years  of  absence  and  silence; 
and  he  had  the  heartlessness  to  put  his 
infamy  upon  record  for  the  amusement 
of  his  grandchildren,  without  breathing  a 
single  sigh  for  contrition  or  regret.  In 
the  midst  of  all  these  things  they  con- 
tinued to  applaud  each  other  abundantly, 
and  talked  loudly  of  reason  and  virtue. 
By  degrees  the  principles  of  the  philoso- 
phers were  diffused  among  the  people, 
and  at  length  the  whole  nation,  by  a  ge- 
neral effort,  threw  off  the  yoke,  and  pub- 
licly renounced  Christianity.  What  en- 
sued? What  bright  gleams  of  opening 
glory  and  happiness  illuminated  the  au- 
spicious enterprize?  What  new  constel- 
lations arose  to  shed  their  influence  on  a 
happier  era?  All  was  darkness  and  hor- 
ror. The  heavens  seemed  to  be  'hung 
with  black.'  France  was  for  a  moment 
blotted  out  of  Europe;  and  then  reviving, 
like  a  bedlamite,  from  his  trance,  poured 
out  her  frantic  rage  on  every  surround- 
ing nation.    The  fall  of  Christianity,  in* 
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^tead  of  being  hailed  like  its  birth  by 
angelic  voices,  speaking  peace  and  love, 
was  proclaimed  by  the  groans  of  vyidows 
and  orphans,  and  the  savage  bowlings  of 
demons. — ^The  gospel  descended  upon 
earth  attended  with  a  heavenly  train  of 
graces  and  virtues,  with  the  charities 
which  soften  and  embellish  this  life,  and 
prepare  us  for  a  better.  The  religion  of 
nature  ascended  from  beneath  with  a 
company  suited  to  her  character;  mur- 
der, profligacy,  proscription,  civil  anar- 
chy and  military  despotism. 

And  yet  some  feelings  of  compassion 
.  are  due  to  the  men  and  to  the  nation 
whom  we  have  condemned.  They  saw 
not  the  religion  of  Christ  such  as  it  pro- 
ceeded from  the  hands  of  its  divine  au- 
thor, lowly  and  self-denied,  benevolent 
and  spiritual,  separated  from  sin,  and  su- 
perior to  the  vanities  and  the  sufferings 
of  this  ^:ransient  scene.  They  saw  it 
debased  by  its  alliance  to  a  superstitious 
establishment,  and  sustained  by  a  civil 
authority  at  once  arbitrary  and  comtemp- 
tible.  They  saw  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity often  united  to  the  practice  of 
vice,  or  the  policy  of  a  worldly  ambition 
—its  dogmas  peremptorily  enforced,  and 
its  precepts  habitually  relaxed.  The 
rapid  progress  of  infidelity  in  France 
sufficiently  proves  the  decay  in  that 
country  of  essential  religion.  The  gos- 
pel in  all  its  power,  appealing  to  the 
consciences  of  men,  and  carrying  its 
credentials  in  the 'practice  of  those  who 
acknowledge  it,  is  alone  capable  of  con- 
tending long  against  the  pride  and  pas- 
sions of  a  people  who  have  once  thrown 
off  the  bondage  of  an  ignorant  and  im- 
plicit faith;  and  those  who  have  the 
weakness  to  place  their  reliance  on  the 
authority  of  ancient  institutions,  or  the 
seemly  pomp  of  rituals  and  services  will 
assuredly  discover,  when  it  is  too  late, 
that  these  are  but  the  perishable  forms 
in  which  religion  is  enshrined,  not  the 
living  and  immortal  spirit  which  can 
alone  protect  itself  and  us  in  the  hour  of 
danger.  This  is  a  truth  which  the  guilt 
and  the  sufferings  of  France  are  pecu- 
liarly calculated  to  enforce.  While  we 
reprobate  the  men  who  conspired  against 
Christianity,  and  deplore  their  success, 
let  us  never  forget  that  there  were  other 
conspirators  still  more  formidable,  and 
to  whom  that  success  is  chiefly  to  be  at- 
tributed; the  unfaithful  ministers  and 


professors  of  religion,  who  rendered  it 
weak  by  their  dissentions,  odious  by  their 
bigotry,  and  contemptible  by  their  crimes. 


[From  the  London  Courier,  February  2.3 

An  American  document  has  found  its 
way  to  this  country,  respecting  which 
we  think  some  of  our  contemporaries 
have  formed  an  erroneous  opinion.  We 
allude  to  the  extract  from  a  report  ad- 
dressed by  the  War  Department  of  the 
United  States  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, on  the  affairs  of  the  Indian 
nations,  which  we  published  in  our  paper 
of  yesterday.  In  this  report,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn says,  "  the  time  seems  to  have 
arrived  when  our  policy  toward  the 
Indians  should  undergo  an  important 
change.  By  a  proper  combination  of 
force  and  persuasion,  of  punishment  and 
rewards,  they  ought  to  be  brought  with- 
in the  pale  of  law  and  civilization.— 
Such  small  bodies,  with  savage  customs 
and  characters,  cannot  and  ought  not  to 
be  permitted  to  exist  in  an  independent 
condition  in  the  midst  of  civilized,  so- 
ciety." These  positions,  which  really 
appear  to  us  perfectly  reasonable  and 
just,  have  been  compared  with  the  ar- 
bitrary acts  and  barefaced  power  per- 
petrated by  Buonaparte  towards  the 
civilized  and  independent  states  of  the 
continent.  But  we  cannot  discern  the 
slightest  similitude  ; — and  discarding, 
therefore,  the  forced  comparison,  we 
shall  say  a  few  words  upon  the  ab- 
stract principles  which  are  contained 
in  them. 

When  a  civilized  community,  go- 
verned by  laws,  religion,  and  morals, 
touches  upon  its  frontiers  bodies  of  bar- 
barians, whose  savage  and  warlike  habits 
render  them  incapable  of  blending  with 
their  more  humanized  neighbours,  one 
of  three  consequences  must  inevitably 
take  place.  The  savage  state  must 
yield  to  the  oivilized,  or  the  latter  to 
the  former,  or  both  must  remain  sta- 
tionary. Now  the  last  two  cases  we 
take  to  be  impossible,  except  where  the 
civilized  community  is  numerically  in- 
ferior to  the  savage  one,  or  where  they 
are  both  equiponderant  But  neither  of 
these,  as  our  readers  know,  is  the  fact 
with  regard  to  the  United  States.    The 
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tide  of  civilization  is  rolling  westward 
with  an  impetuous  and  ever-widening 
stream;  and  that  which  Mr.  Calhoun 
wishes  should  be  done  by  preconcerted 
means,  and  according  to  definite  princi- 
ples, will  at  any  rate,  be  done,  by  the 
resistless  force  of  circumstances.  It  is 
not  with  the  government  of  the  United 
States  as  with  the  European  govern- 
ments, in  the  fifteentii  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  who,  impelled  by  the  lust  of 
gain  or  of  conquest,  sent  out  fleets  and 
at-mies  to  violate  the  natural  liberty  of 
the  Indians,  and  usurp  a  power  they  had 
no  right  to  exercise.  The  United  States 
are  dealing  with  a  necessity  which  me- 
naces them  on  the  very  threshold  of 
their  own  home.  We  might  as  well 
suppose,  that  a  race  of  barbarians  could 
be  permitted  to  exist  in  Cornwall  or 
Yorkshire,  with  independent  rights  and 
privileges,  as  that  the  Indian  tribes 
should  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  west- 
ward march  of  American  civilization. 
They  must  either  be  prepared  for  its 
approach,  or  overwhelmed  by  it.  To 
accomplish  the  former  object,  is  at  least 
the  necessary  tendency  of  Mr.  Calhoun's 
propositions,  if  not  their  motive.  We 
should  even  be  inclined  to  contend  for 
the  abstract  right  of  diftusing  the  bless- 
ings of  civilized  life,  and  the  knowledge 
of  a  pure  religion,  by  the  combined 
means  of  persuasion  and  compulsion. 
In  the  complexity  of  human  motives, 
and  the  imperfection  of  human  instru- 
ments, it  is  too  often  our  fate  that  to 
"  do  a  great  right,"  we  must  "  do  a  lit- 
tle wrong."  It  is  dangerous  theory,  we 
admit,  that  the  end  may  sanctify  the 
means;  but  what  nation,  what  indivi- 
dual, has  not  found  himself  enthralled 
in  its  practice  ? 

"  W"e  say  nothing  of  the  speculation  of 
Mr.  Calhoun,  upon  the  advantages  of 
securing  a  monopoly  in  the  fur  trade  for 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  That 
is  an  object  which  America  has  an  un- 
doubted right  to  pursue  if  she  chooses; 
and  we  possess  an  equal  right  to  coun- 
teract her  if  we  can.  The  competition 
will  be  attended  with  the  customary 
good  consequences  of  rivalry  in  the  pur- 
suit of  a  public  good.  Whichever  way 
the  balance  may  incline,  the  public  will 
ultimately  gain.  By  the,  open  avowal  of 
her  policy,  she  at  least  puts  our  traders 
on  their  guard. 


Tlie  origin  of  Paper  Money. 

The  invention  of  paper  money  is  much 
more  ancient  than  the  establishment  of 
the  earliest  banks.  The  bank  of  St. 
George,  of  Genoa,  the  most  ancient  we 
know,  was  founded  in  1407;  but  before 
the  end  of  the  13th  century,  Koblai, 
grandson  of  Genghis  Khan,  the  Tartar 
conqueror,  introduced  paper  money  into 
China,  and  his  example  was  at  once  fol- 
lowed by  his  cousin  Kaigatou,  the  sultan 
of  Persia:  both  were  obliged  to  abolish 
it,  on  account  of  the  great  disorders  it 
produced  in  their  extensive  dominions. 

Since  this  epoch,  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment has  again  established  paper  mo- 
ney, and  in  Russia  they  can  now  show  a 
"  Chinese  assignat." 

In  Turkey,  also,  the  collectors  of  per- 
tain taxes  deliver  receipts  to  those  who 
pay  them,  and  these  papers  have  the  cur- 
rency of  money. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  paper  money 
was  first  invented  by  the  Moguls;  on  the 
contrary,  its  invention  was  every  where 
as  easy  as  its  use  was  obvious,  and  par- 
ticularly attractive  for  all  governments 
for  its  temporary  advantage  in  crises  of 
difiiculty. 

The  idea  of  substituting  a  token,  or 
promissory  obligation  for  a  present  in- 
trinsic value,  could  occur  even  to  a  sim- 
ple or  barbarous  people,  of  which  there 
are  many  examples. 

Aristotle,  in  his  Economics,  tells  us 
that  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
coined  money  of  tin,  which  he  declared 
to  be  legal,  and  equivalent  to  silver! 

Timotheus,  the  general  of  the  Athe- 
nians, in  a  moment  of  difficulty,  coined 
brass  money,  and  assured  his  murmuring 
soldiers,  that  he  would  receive  it,  in  the 
purchase  of  the  spoils  he  was  to  make. 
We  have  heard  much  of  the  leathern  mo- 
ney used  by  the  Carthaginians. 

It  is  true,  none  of  these  are  paper  mo- 
ney, but  resemble  it,  as  merely  "  tokens 
of  value;"  the  money  of  confidence;  the 
I.O.U. 

We  read  also  of  the  iron  money  of 
Byzantium,  and  of  some  of  the  ancient 
cities  of  Greece. 

In  England,  our  copper  money  is  Only 
a  token  or  sign,  current  for  nearly  dou- 
ble its  value  as  metal. 

In  Russia,  skins  and  furs  have  been 
used  for  money,  but  their  inconvenient 
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bulk  gave  rise,  in  early  time,  to  an  inge- 
nious representative  of  their  natural 
coins,  which  was  small  pieces  of  leather 
stamped,  which  were  used  as  money,  to 
be  liquidated  by  furs  and  skins,  as  ex- 
pressed. This  leathern  coin  was  used  in 
isome  parts  as  the  fractions  of  the  silver 
copeck,  down  to  the  year  1700. 

Among  the  simple  Hindoos,  whose 
wants  are  few,  and  the  produce  of  the 
earth  acquired  with  little  labour,  gold 
and  silver,  or  even  copper  or  iron,  are  of 
no  great  value  in  comparison ;  and  their 
small  money  is  cowry  shells,  collected 
on  the  shores  of  Ceylon  and  of  the  Mal- 
dive  Islands;  these  shells  have  been  the 
current  money  of  the  Mongols,  of  Ben- 
gal, and  Botan,  as  well  as  of  Guinea.  On 
the  discovery  of  America,  grains  of  Ca- 
cao served  for  money.  In  Abyssinia, 
their  merchandises  are  valued  by  salt 
and  pepper;  at  Newfoundland,  by  cod 
fish ;  in  Virginia,  by  tobacco ;  in  Ice- 
land, by  a  sort  of  wool ;  pieces  of  nan- 
keen serve  for  the  money  of  compari- 
son, in  the  exchanges  between  the  Chi- 
nese and  the  Russians,  at  Kiakiu;  among 
the  Greeks  of  the  lower  Empire,  pieces 
of  silk  performed  this  function ;  in  an- 
cient chronicles,  goUL  silver,  and  silk, 
are  mentioned  equally  as  money. 

The  basis  of  the  Currency  of  the  Chi- 
nese and  of  the  Russians,  seems  to  be 
more  curious  and  Substantial  than  any 
other.  The  small  coins  of  the  Chinese 
appear  to  cost  more  in  the  labour  of  fa- 
brication than  they  are  worth  in, their 
currency:  they  cannot,  therefore,  be 
forged,  and  the  material  is  a  mixed  me- 
tal worth  less  in  the  crucible,  or  for  ex- 
portation, thaij  in  its  use  as  coin. 

In  Russia,  the  abundant  base  of  their 
currency  is  copper,  whose  value  in  coin 
is  less  than  in  commerce  as  metal :  this 
is  an  unusual  condition,  but  a  happy  one 
as  far  as  it  extends. 

As  riches  and  circulations  increased 
with  civilization  and  confidence,  and  af- 
ter the  discovery  of  America,  and  the 
working  in  its  mines,  gold  and  silver 
took  with  advantage  the  place  of  all 
these  expedients ;  one  step  further  has 
been  taken,  on  the  basis  of  credit,  in  the 
use  of  paper  money. 

Metallic  money,  in  its  value,  its  quan- 
tity, its  facility  and  rapidity  of  circula- 
tion, in  its  transport  and  presence,  can 
no  longer  be  suitable  or  equal  to  the  exi- 


gencies of  our  trade  and  exchanges :  pa- 
per is  become  indispensable  every  where 
in  foreign  commerce,  and  as  useful  as  ne- 
cessary in  the  great  internal  trade  of  an 
improved,  active,  and  productive  coun- 
try.— Eng.  paper. 


ON  THE  AMERICAN  BAR. 

The  Montreal  Herald,  after  noticing 
the  rich  fund  of  eloquence  expended  iu 
the  debate  on  the  Seminole  war,  takes 
occasion  at  the  sam^  time  to  compliment 
us  for  the  unbounded  share  of  talent 
which  is  brought  to  light  by  means  of 
our  popular  institutions,  our  free  press, 
our  public  meetings,  our  various  legisla- 
tive assemblies,  and,  we  may  add,  by 
means  of  our  Bar.  The  extent  of  our  rich- 
es in  legal  acquirement  and  forensic  ora- 
tory is  not  in  fact  known  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  our  own  country.  If  the  finer 
fruits  of  literature  and  the  liberal  arts 
have  not  yet  ripened  under  our  Western 
sun  ;  if  patronage  has  not  yet  awakened 
the  powers  of  the  poet,  nor  the  circum- 
stances of  a  new  country  given  full  scope 
to  the  studies  of  the  mathematician  and 
votary  of  natural  science,  we  can  at  least 
boast  of  our  profound  lawyers  and  elo- 
quent advocates.  We  have  shown  our 
capacity  to  achieve  in  science  all  that 
depends  on  mental  vigour.  We  have  ex- 
celled in  mechanical  invention,  as  well 
as  in  the  science  of  law  and  government. 

This  proves  that  occasions  are  but 
wanting  to  kindle  the  genius  of  our 
countrymen,  and  make  us  as  renowned 
in  science,  in  art,  and  literature,  as  we 
are  already  distinguished  for  our  com- 
mercial enterprise  and  energy  of  purpose. 
In  such  pursuits  as  hold  out  sufficient  in- 
ducements, we  have  not  been  eclipsed, 
considering  the  recency  of  "our  existence, 
either  in  powers  of  imagination  or  pa- 
tience of  research.  The  law  is  a  voca- 
tion that  allures  the  largest  share  of  ta- 
lent which  our  country  produces,  not 
because  we  are  a  people  litigious,  but 
because  it  is  a  path  the  most  brilliant  in 
promises  of  future  advantage;  because 
it  presents  the  shortest  ascent  to  the 
heightsof  power  and  popularity;  because 
it  holds  the  advocate  out  to  the  constant 
view  of  his  fellow  citizens.  The  compe- 
titors for  public  honours  and  distinctions 
crowd  and  jostle  each  other  on  this  road 
1  in  considerable  numbers. 
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We  are,  in  short,  a  free  people.  We 
value  our  personal  and  political  rights; 
we  prize,  above  all  our  other  advantages, 
our  laws,  which  secure  ythese,  and  cher- 
ish and  distinguish  those  who  dictate 
their  rich  gifts  of  mind  to  expound  and 
illustrate  and  preserve  them.  This  libe- 
ral profession  yields,  therefore,  the  most 
substantial  and  brilliant  rewards  that  can 
be  presented  to  the  citizen  of  a  popular 
government.  It  is  no  subject  of  surprise, 
in  consequence,  that  our  various  bars  at- 
tract our  largest  share  of  talent,  and  af- 
ford so  many  nurseries  of  the  future 
statesman  and  public  orator;  that  they 
develope,  because  of  the  unbounded  com- 
petition they  produce,  the  ambition  and 
intellectual  powers  of  our  countrymen 
on  a  scale  proportionately  large,  and 
that  our  halls  of  justice  are  constantly 
illumined  with  the  lights  of  learning  and 
genius,  and  en\bellished  with  the  graces 
of  eloquence.  Our  free  institutions  must 
continue  to  send  forth  an  uninterrupted 
succession  of  such  spirits,  who  will  car- 
ry our  renown  in  this  department  of 
knowledge  to  a  still  higher  point,  be- 
cause within  this  sphere  lie  the  strong- 
est motives  to  exertion  and  the  richest 
prizes  to  public  ambition. — Southern 
Patriot. 


MARVELLOUS. 

A  circumstance  has  recently  taken 
place  at  Fahlun,  the  capital  of  Dalecar- 
lia,  in  Sweden,  which  might  figure  with 
advantage  in  a  novel.  In  working  to  es- 
tablish a  new  communication  between 
two  shafts  of  a  mine,  the  body  of  a 
miner  was  discovered  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect preservation,  and  impregnated  with 
vitriolic  water.  This  body  was  quite 
soft,  but  hardened  on  being  exposed  to 
the  air.  No  one  could  identify  the  indi- 
vidual; it  was  only  recollected  that  the 
accident  by  which  he  had  been  buried  in 
the  earth  had  taken  place  fifty  years  ago. 
All  inquiries  as  to  the  name  of  the  suf- 
ferer, had  already  ceased,  when  a  decre- 
pid  woman,  leaning  upon  crutches,  slowly 
advanced  towards  the  corpse,  and  knew 
it  to  be  that  of  a  young  man  to  whom  she 
had  been  promised  in  marriage  half  a 
century  ago.  She  threw,  herself  on  the 
body,  which  had  the  appearance  of 
bronze,  bathed  it  with  tears,  and  fainted 


with  joy  at  having  once  more  beheld  the 
object  of  her  affection,  this  side  the  grave. 
It  is  easier  to  conceive  than  to  trace  the 
contrast  offered  by  this  couple — the  one 
buried  fifty  years  ago  still  answering  all 
the  appearances  of  youth;  while  the  other 
weighed  down  by  age,  evinced  all  the 
fervency  of  youthful  love. — Eyig.  paper. 


The.  Archbishop  of  Jerusalem. 

,  The  Syrian  archbishop  of  Jerusalem, 
Gregorio  Pietro  Giarve,  has  lately  arri- 
ved in  this  country,  and  has  taken  up  his 
residence  in  Frith-street,  Soho.  He  is 
in  the  dress  of  the  Apostle  St.  James, 
with  the  blue  turban,  a  loose  robe,  8cc. 
His  long  beard,  and  venerable  and  apos- 
tolic appearance,  attract  great  notice, 
and  excite  much  curiosity.  We  learn, 
that  the  archbishop's  object  in  visiting 
England  is  to  solicit  assistance,  and  ob- 
tain some  of  the  machinery,  to  establish 
a  printing  press  at  Mount  Lebanon,  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing,  and  there  dis- 
tributing correct  editions  pf  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  in  the  Syriac  language.  Al- 
though Mount  Lebanon  is  under  the  do- 
minion of  a  Christian  prince,  nearly  all 
the  rest  of  Syria  is  governed  by,  and 
composed  of  Turks.  Not  a  few  of  these 
have  lately  become  Christians,  for  the 
fanatic  fury  of  their  faith  seems  every 
day  abating.  To  gain  many,  very  many, 
from  Mahometanism  over  to  Christianity, 
little  more  seems  wanting  than  to  distri- 
bute copies  of  the  Bible  amongst  the  Sy- 
rian Turks,  in  their  own  language;  but  to 
prepare  such  works  has  been  found  here- 
tofore generally  impracticable.  The  edi- 
tions of  the  Bible  printed  in  this  country, 
for  most  parts  of  the  East,  have,  from 
their  total  innaccuracy,  been  utterly  use- 
less. We  believe,  we  may  venture  to 
say,  without  any  offence  to  the  learned, 
that  none  but  a  native  ought  to  attempt 
to  be  the  corrector  of  a  Syriac  press.  A 
single  mistake  in  the  placing  of  a  point 
may  make  the  same  word  convey  a 
meaning  the  most  ludicrous,  for  what  the 
author  intended  to  be  of  a  precisely  op- 
posite character.  As  the  Archbishop  un- 
dertakes to  be  himself  the  corrector  of 
the  press  about  to  be  established ;  and  as 
the  learned  prelate  has  travelled  far,  re- 
lying on  the  liberality  and  Christian 
feeling  of  England,  we  sincerely  trust. 
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tliat  the  stranger's  reception  here  may 
be  such  as  liis  sacred  mission  and  cha- 
racter eminently  deserve. — Eng.  paper. 


BARNAVELT. 

After  the  death  of  this  virtuous  and 
intrepid  grand  pensionary  of  Holland, 
who  suffered  rather  for  reasons  of  policy 
and  for  his  opposition  to  Prince  Maurice, 
the  Stadtholder,  than  for  any  thing  else, 
his  children  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
against  the  prince,  were  detected,  and 
condemned  to  death.  Their  mother 
waited  upon  the  Stadtholder  to  beg  their 
lives.  He  told  her,  he  was  surprised 
that  she,  who  had  never  begged  the  life 
of  her  husband,  should  now  request  the 
lives  of  her  sons.  'My  Lord,'  replied  she, 
•  I  did  not  ask  the  remission  of  the  sen- 
tence of  my  husband,  because  I  knew 
that  he  was  innocent;  but  I  ask  the  lives 
of  my  sons,  because  I  am  well  assured 
of  their  guilt.' — Seward's  Jlnec. 


WAGER  OF  BATTLE. 

The  British  parliament  have  abolished 
the  cruel  and  absurd  law,  sanctioning  the 
termination  of  disputes  by  individual 
combat.  Whatever  might  have  been  its 
uses  in  the  barbarous  ages  when  it  found 
its  \vay  into  the  British  statute  books,  it 
was  argued  that  it  was  now  a  disgrace  to 
civilization. 

Usury  Laws  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

The  legislature  have  passed  a  law  re- 
gulating the  rate  of  interest  at  six  per 
cent. — authorizing  the  contracting  par- 
ties, however,  to  a^gree  specially  upon 
any  greater  or  less  rate  of  interest,  and 
such  agreement  is  made  good  and  valid. 
[Illin.  fntel. 

In  Sandy,  one  of  the  Orkney  Isles,  the 
sand  has  lately  been  blown  away  to  the 
depth  of  nearly  twenty  feet,  ancl  has  dis- 
covered the  remains  of  buildings  of  a  re- 
mote antiquity,  enclosed  by  stone  walls 
nearly  half  a  mile  in  extent;  some  of 
the  houses  are  very  large,  and  roofed 
with  stones  of  prodigious  size.  There 
are  circular  tumuli,  each  containing  three 
graves,  none  of  which  are  more  than  four 
feet  six  inches  in  lenslh,  and  there  is  no 


tradition  afloat  that  can  throw  light  on 
these  very  curious  remains,  which  have 
undergone  hitherto  but  a  very  slight  in- 
vestigation.— Yankee. 

The  emperor  Alexander  arrived  at  St. 
Petersburg,  on  his  return  from  his  excur- 
sion through  the  western  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  January  5th. 

Accounts  from  Sierra  Leone,  to  Dec. 
21,  say  that  the  expedition  to  the  inte- 
rior cannot  succeed.  It  had  not  ad- 
vanced a  step  for  the  last  two  months, 
and  government  had  declined  granting 
any  further  supplies. 

The  Persian  ambassador,  Mirza  Ab- 
doul  Hassan  Khan,  has  arrived  at  Vien- 
na, on  his  way  to  London.  He  brings 
with  him  a  beautiful  Circassian  girl,  a 
present  from  the  Grand  Vizier  of  Tur- 
key. She  is  guarded  by  three  black 
eunuchs. 

Considerable  agitation  has  been  ex- 
cited among  the  Westphalian  catholics, 
in  consequence  of  the  recent  suppres- 
sion, by  the  Prussian  government,  of  the 
catholic  university  and  theological  semi- 
nary at  Paderborn.  A  remonstrance  oa 
the  subject  had  been  transmitted  to  Ber- 
lin. As  a  further  proof  of  the  unfriendly- 
disposition  of  the  Prussian  cabinet  to- 
wards the  catholics,  it  is  stated,  that 
their  schools  at  Breslau  and  Munster, 
the  convent  of  Nauenzelle,  and  the  mix- 
ed university  of  Erfurt,  have  also  been 
lately  suppressed. 

TOMBUCTOO. 

A  young  French  traveller,  nephew  of 
count  Mollien,  ex-minister,  has  succeed- 
ed in  reaching  Tombuctoo  by  way  of  Se- 
negal. His  family  has  just  received  a 
letter  from  him,  in  which  he  announces 
his  safe  arrival  in  that  celebrated  town, 
hitherto  unknown  to  Europeans,  and 
which  the  unfortunate  Mungo  Park  twice 
vainly  attempted  to  reach. — French  pa- 
per. 

The  name  of  the  "  New  Tales  of  My 
Ijandlord,"  which  are  in  preparation,  is 
Montrose,  founded  it  is  supposed  on 
the  exploits  of  the  gallant  marquis  of 
that  title. — Boston  Intelligencer, 
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NEW  SONGS.— BY  MOORE. 

Oft  in  the  Stilly  Mght. 

Oft  in  the  stilly  night, 

Ere  slumbers  chain  has  bound  me, 
Fond  memory  brings  the  light 
Of  othei"  days  around  me ; 
The  smiles,  the  tears  of  boyhood's  years. 

The  words  of  love  then  spoken, 
The  eyes  that  shone,  now  dimm'd  and  gone. 
The"  cheerful  hearts  now  broken ! 
Thus  in  the  stilly  night,  &c. 

When  I  remember  all 

The  friends  so  link'd  together 
I've  seen  around  me  fall, 

Like  leaves  in  winter  weather, 
J  feel  like  one,  who  treads  alone 

Some  banquet  hall  deserted. 
Whose  lights  are  fled,  whose  garland's  dead. 
And  all  but  he  deserted. 
Thus  in  the  stilly  night,  &c. 


Hark,  the  Vesper  Hymn  is  stealing. 

Hark,  the  vesper  hymn  is  stealing 

O'er  the  waters  soft  and  clear — 
Nearer  yet,  and  nearer  pealing. 

Now  it  bursts  upon  the  ear. 

Jubelate, Amen. 

Farther  now,  now  farther  stealing, 

Soft  it  fades  upon  the  ear; 
Farther  now.  Sic. 

Soft  it  fades,  &C. 

Now  like  moonlight  waves  retreating, 

To  the  shore  it  dies  along, 
Now  like  angry  surges  meeting. 

Breaks  the  mingled  tide  of  song. 
Hark  again,  like  waves  retreating. 

To  the  shore  it  dies  along. 
Hark  again,  &c. 

To  the  shore,  &.c.  ' 


[mOM  THE  POKT  FOLIO.] 

THE  BANKS;  OR  WESTERN  MELODIES. 

Air—"  Oh!  blame  not  the  Bard." 

Oh !  blame  not  the  banks,  if  they  fly  to  sus- 
pension, 
Where  Av'rice  lies  carelessly  smiling  at 
Shame; 
They  would  have  done  better,  and  'twas  their 
intention, 
T'have  paid  the  last  dollar,  and  died  in  a 
flame. 
That  box  which  now  languishes  lone  in  the 
corner,  ' 

Might  have  yielded  delight  to  the  country- 
man's heart, 


And  the .  teller  alive  to  the  impulse  of  ho- 
nour. 
Would  have  paid  it  with  gladness,  and  seen 
it  depart. 

But  alas  for  the  banks,  their  feme  is  gone  by. 
And  that  credit  is  broken  which  us'd  but  to 
bend. 
O'er  their  fall,  each  director  in  secret  must 
sigh, 
For  'tis  interest  to  love  them,  but  shame  to 
defend. 
Unpriz'd  are  their  notes,  or  at  ten  per  cent. 
selling, 
Unhonour'd  at  home,  unredeem'd  on  de- 
mand: 
But  still  they've  a  merit — I  joy  in  the  telling. 
They're  taken  for  pork,  though  rejected 
for  land. 

Then  blame  not  the  banks  though  they  cease 
to  redeem, 
(We  should  try  to  forget  what  we  never 
can  heal) 
Oh!    furnish   the  dust;  let  the   dollars  but 
gleam. 
Through  the  gloom   of  their  vaults,  and 
mark  how  they'd  feel ! 
That  instant  they'd  pay!  on  demand  they'd 
throw  down. 
The  branch  paper  so  lov'd,  or  the  gold  so 
ador'd. 
While  the  eagle,  the  dollar,  and  old  Spanish 
crown. 
Would  jingle  in  concert,  and  shine  on  the 
board. 

But  their  glory  is  gone !  ev'ry  dog  has  his 
day. 
Yet  their  fame  (such  as  'tis)  shall  abide  in 
my  songs, 
ISTot  e'en  in  the  hour  when  my  heart  is  most 
gray. 
Will  I  cease  to  remember  their  notes   or 
their  wrongs. 
The  stranger  in  passing  each  village  shall  say, 
(As  he  eyes  the  sad  spot  with  his  hand  on 
his  breast) 
Theue  once  stood  a  Bank!  but  unable  to 
pay. 
It  suspended  itself,  and  has  now  gone  to  rest! 
OHIO  BARD. 


[From  the  Liverpool  Mercury,  Feb.  24,  1819.] 

We  believe  the  following  lines  have  never 
before  appeared  in  print;  they  are  said  to 
have  been  written  by  John  Hobhouse,  esq. 
the  present  candidate  for  Westminster,  and 
addressed  by  him  to  his  friend  Lord  Byron. 

Bard  of  ungentle  wayward  mood, 
'Tis  said  of  you  when  in  the  lap. 

The  nurse  to  tempt  thee  to  thy  food. 
Would  squeeze  a  lemon  in  thy  pap ; 

At  vinegar  how  danced  thine  eyes. 
Before  thy  hps  a  word  could  utter; 

And  oft  the  dame  to  hush  thy  cries, 

Stre  w'd  wormwood  on  thy  bread  and  butter-  - 
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And  when  in  cliildhood's  frolic  hour 
Tbou'dst  weave  a  garland  for  thine  hair. 

The  nettle  bloomed  a  chosen  flower. 
And  native  thistle  flourish'd  there. 

For  sugar-plums  thou  ne'er  didst  pine» 
Thy  teeth  no  sweetmeats  ever-hurt. 

The  sloe-juice  was  thy  favourite  wine. 
And  bitter  almonds  thy  desert. 

Mustard,  how  strong  so'er  the  sort  is. 

Could  ne'er  draw  moisture  from  thine  eye. 

Not  galls,  nor  even  aquafortis. 
Could  ever  set  thy  face  awry. 

Thus  train'd  a  satirist,  thy  mind 

Soon  caught  the  bitter,  shai"p  and  sour. 

And  all  their  various  powers  combined, 
Produced  Childe  Harold  and  the  Giaour. 


literature  anti  ^cimtt. 


Literary  JYotice. 

We  are  much  pleased  to  observe  that 
Mr.  Brackenridge,  who  is  ah-eady  so  well 
known  to  the  literary  world,  for  the  va- 
luable productions  of  his  pen,  is  engaged 
in  preparing  for  the  press  a  new  work, 
to  be  entitled,  "  Voyage  to  South  Ame- 
rica." This  country  is  daily  acquiring 
increasing  interest  in  the  minds  of  states- 
men, politicians,  and  philosophers ;  and 
less  is  actually  known  of  its  internal 
state,  its  susceptibilities,  its  various  poli- 
tical divisions,  and  its  future  hopes  and 
prospects,  than  of  almost  any  other  coun- 
try on  the  globe.  TJie  official  situation 
of  Mr.  Brackenridge,  added  to  his  un- 
wearied industry  in  collecting  facts,  and 
his  correct  judgment,  cannot  fail,  to  ren- 
der this  work  universally  interesting — 
and  we  sincerely  hope  the  patronage  of 
the  public  will  be  such  as  to  ensure  him 
a  reward  for  his  labours.        [Ferf.  Gaz. 


[from  the  LONDON  CHAMPIOIf.] 

The  use  of  cast  iron  has  become  very 
general  in  Russia;  it  is  formed  into  bal- 
conies, staircases^  ornaments  in  relief  for 
the  fronts  of  houses,  &c.  Prince  Labonfi 
has  lately  built  i  palace  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, on  which  he  has  expended  upwards 
of  three  millions  and  a  half  of  rubles, 
and  has  ordered  forty-two  colossal  pillars, 
and  the  architectural  ornaments  for  the 
grand  front,  to  be  cast  at  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal iron  founderies  in  Russia.  In  the 
gardens  of  Zarskazelo,  an  immense  tri- 
umphal arch  of  cast  iron  was  erected 


some  months  ago;  this  gigantic  mass 
was  fitted  up  in  the  short  space  of  four 
days.  Since  that  time,  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander has  given  orders  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  pavilion,  of  which  the  walls, 
cupola,  peristyle,  &c.  are  all  to  be  cast 


M.  Schmidt,  an  inhabitant  of  Meck- 
lenburg, has  lately  invented  a  machine, 
which  ploughs  and  harrows  the  land  with- 
out human  assistance.  It  is  put  in  mo- 
tion by  four  large  wind  mill  sails. — ^The 
inventor  has  presented  a  model  of  it  to 
the  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  and  intends  to 
submit  it  to  the  Mecklenburg  agricultural 
society  for  examination. 

The  Icelandic  poet,  John  Thorlakson, 
who  has  translated  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost  into  the  Icelandic  language,  lives 
at  Baegisa,  in  a  poor  cottage.  The  door 
of  his  room  is  scarcely  four  feet  high, 
and  the  room  itself  but  eight  feet  long 
and  six  feet  broad.  In  this  room  stands 
his  bed,  and  close  to  the  door,  opposite 
a  small  square  window,  a  table,  on  which 
he  has  written  his  poems.  The  situation 
of  his  dwelling  may  properly  be  called 
poetical,  being  between  three  mountains 
near  streams  and  water-falls,  where  there 
is  on  every  side  a  prospect  of  moun- 
tains, 4000  feet  high.  His.  whole  income, 
from  the  parishes  of  Baegisa  and  Beka« 
amounts  to  about  thirty  dollars  (six 
pounds  sterling.) 

[from  the  journal  of  science  and  the  arts.] 
Sugar  of  the  Beet  Root. 

The  endeavours  that  were  made  in 
France  during  the  war,  to  procure  sugar 
from  the  beet  root  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  popula- 
tion, were  very  successful,  and  it  was 
procured  of  excellent  quality.  The  peace, 
however,  by  reopening  the  ports,  and  al- 
lowing the  introduction  of  the  cane  sugar, 
tended  to  paralyze  that  branch  of  agri- 
cultural industry,  for  which,  however, 
some  strong  exertions  have  since  been 
made  by  the  philosophers  of  France. 

The  following  is  given  as  the  state- 
ment of  the  expense  and  returns  of  the 
manufactory  of  M.  Chaptal,  and  if  there 
are  no  unstated  objections  to  its  intro- 
duction, it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 
preference  given  to  cane  sugar. 
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Forty-five  French  acres  were  sown 
with  beet  root}  the  produce  equalled 
700,000  lbs. 

Cliar^es.  Francs. 

Sowing,  pulling,  carnage,  and  ex- 
penses of  the  manulactory  for 
79  days  of  actual  work,  7000 

Workmen,  2075 

Fuel,  4500 

Animal  charcoal,  1100 

Repairs,  interest  of  capital,  &c.       4000 


Francs,  18,675 
Produce.  lbs. 

Bough  sugar  of  the  first  crystal- 
lization, 29,132 
Sugar  obtained  by  further  process 

from  the  molasses,  10,960 


Total  of  rough  sugar,  40,092 

Besides-which,  there  were  158,000  lbs. 
of  refuse,  which  was  excellent  food  for 
cattle,  and  a  large  quantity  of  exhaust- 
ed molasses,  which  might  be  converted 
into  spirit. 

Pompeia,  Herculatieum,  Sfc. 
The  idea  that  Pompeia  and  Hercula- 
neum  were  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  in  the  year  79,  has  been  very 
generally  received.  A  new  opinion,  how- 
ever, has  been  advanced  respecting  the 
destruction  of  these  two  cities,  which 
attributes  it  to  a  rising  of  the  waters  of 
the  sea,  and  a  deposition  of  finely  di- 
vided matter  from  them.  It  is  asserted, 
that  a  formation  similar  to  that  which 
covers  Pompeia,  is  daily  forming  on  the 
shores  at  Naples,  and  that  Herculaneum 
is  covered  by  k  mass  of  tufa,  and  not  by 
lava.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  Her- 
culaneum has  been  buried  in  consequence 
of  the  action  of  water,  but  whether  by  a 
wave  of  the  sea,  or  by  torrents  thrown 
out  from  the  volcano,  is  more  uncertain. 
Pompeia  has  probably  been  covered  by  a 
gradual  fall  of  ashes. 

[From  London  and  Liverpool  Papers.] 

Ingenious  Invention.^-Mr.  Bayne  ex- 
hibited, on  the  basin  of  the  Caledonian 
Canal,  the  model  of  a  frigate,  to  be  im- 
pelled by  the  power  of  the  screw  against 
wind  and  tide.  Several  gentlemen  at- 
tended to  witness  the  success  of  the  ex- 


periment, and  were  highly  gratified  b^ 
the  manner  in  which  this  "  fairy  frigate" 
performed  her  various  evolutions.  The 
simplicity  of  this  ingenious  contrivance 
has  been  much  admired. 

Among  the  works  lately  published  in 
London,  is  the  life  of  James  II.  king  of 
England,  &c.  collected  out  of  memoirs, 
written  by  his  own  hand,  together  with 
the  king's  advice  to  his  son,  and  his  ma- 
jesty's will.  Published  from  the  original 
Stuart  Manuscripts  in  Carlton  House: 
by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Clarke,  L.L.D.  in  2 
vols.  4to. 

Mr.  William  Roscoe  has  published  a 
volume,  entitled,  Observations  on  Penal 
Jurisprudence,  with  an  appendix,  con- 
taining the  latest  reports  of  the  State 
Prisons  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and 
Massachusetts,  and  other  documents. 

Mr.  Payne's  tragedy  of  Brutus  was 
performed  at  Drury  Lane  theatre,  Feb. 
18,  for  the  forty-third  time. 

An  experiment  has  been  tried  in  the 
dock  yard  of  Portsmouth,  to  ascertain  if 
a  grass,  the  common  produce  of  New 
Zealand,  and  which  may  be  cut  down 
three  times  a  year,  is  applicable  to  mak- 
ing large  and  small  ropes.  A  favourable 
report,  we  understand,  is  made  of  it. 
The  article  is  strong  and  pliable,  and 
very  silky  in  its  nature.  It  can  be 
brought  into  this  country  at  less  than  ^8 
per  ton^-one-seventh  the  cost  of  hemp. 

M.  BelzonI,  an  eminent  Italian  scho- 
lar, has  made  a  tour  in  Egypt,  Palestine, 
Syria,  and  Troy;  and  at  the  date  of  his 
last  letter,  was  at  Thebes,  in  Upper 
Egypt,  pursuing  his  researches  with  ac- 
tivity. He  promises,  on  his  return  to 
England,  to  publish  his  travels. 
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gfntenial  3Improtiement» 

The  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette  thus 
expresses,  in  a  very  animated  style,  the  disap- 
pointment that  is  felt  by  us  all,  at  the  want 
of  an  act  at  the  past  session  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania legislature,  for  the  promotion  of  inter- 
nal improvement. 

"  The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  has 
at  length  risen,  without  realising  the 
sanguine  hopes  that  were  entertained, 
very  generally,  as  to  the  grandeur  of 
their  acts.  We  cannot  complain  of  the 
exertions  of  the  western  members;  they 
did  as  much  as  they  could.  We  be- 
lieve their  labours  have  been  unremit- 
ting; but  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that 
our  legislature  is  composed  of  such  a 
heterogeneous  mass  from  the  middle 
counties,  who  either  do  not  comprehend 
the  real  interests  of  the  state,  or  who 
are  so  much  under  the  influence  of  a 
narrow,  illiberal  jealousy,  that  nothing 
beneficial,  on  a  great  scale,  can  be  ex- 
pected. Whilst  New  York,  Maryland, 
arid  even  Virginia,  Which  has  been  pro- 
verbial for  being  entirely  deficient  of 
any  thing  like  the  spirit  of  internal  im- 
provement, have  devoted  the  greatest 
portion  of  their  last  session  to  this  inter- 
esting subject,  Pennsylvania  has  whiled 
away  her  precious  moments  as  if  her 
prosperity  was  settled  beyond  the  reach 
of  fate.  It  is  melancholy;  it  is  enough 
to  deter  the  talents  and  enterprise  of 
the  western  section  from  ever  seeking, 
or  even  accepting,  a  seat  in  her  councils. 
When   our  members  arrive  in  Harris- 
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burg,  they  conceive  that  the  interests  of 
the  state  are  obvious;  we,  at  the  ex- 
treme, are  confident  of  them ;  they  think 
that  they  need  only  to  be  mentioned  to 
strike  every  mind,  and  that  the  powers 
of  argument  are  entirely  unnecessary  to 
enforce  conviction.  What  must  be  their 
disappointment,  then,  on  entering  the 
legislative  hall,  to  discover  that  they 
have  to  contend  with  prejudice,  folly, 
and  ignorance^^— and  that  the  extent  of 
the  public  spirit,  whose  co-operation  they 
have  to  expect,  is  just  on  a  level  with 
that  which  instigates  half  a  dozen  of 
citizens  to  petition  a  county  court  for  a 
road,  that  a  mill  or  a  church  may  be 
more  accessible.  As  for  the  public  weal, 
it  is  out  of  the  question ;  if  every  man 
cannot  get  the  turnpike  by  his  own  door, 
he  is  indifferent,  if  he  does  not  oppose 
it.  After  this  last  trial,  it  would  be  pru- 
dent, probably,  to  give  up  the  unprofit- 
able contest,  and  let  the  middle  and 
more  populous  counties  manage  the  con- 
cerns themselves.  We  had  a  represen- 
tation, this  session,  which  we  had  a  right 
to  expect  would  have  made  an  impres- 
sion— we  are  proud  in  believing,  that 
Lowry,  Forward,  Coulter,  Marks,  and 
Gilmore,  maintained  a  respectable  stand 
— rwhen  these  men,  some  of  whom  may 
be  viewed  as  having  acquired  consider- 
able skill  in  the  management  of  aftairs, 
have  failed,  in  the  great  attempt,  what 
right  have  we  to  anticipate  any  future 
success?  It  is  somewhat  surprising,  how- 
ever, that  the  example  of  New  York, 
and  even  of  the  general  government, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Cumberland  road, 
R     ■ 
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liad  not  incited  our  legislature  to  a  cor- 
rect appreciation  of  public  utility.  Why 
is  the  former  called,  on  all  occasions, 
the  great  and  patriotic  state  ?  Why  has 
she  Incited  the  attention  of  every  part 
of  America?  Surely  not  for  her  exer- 
tions in  the  field  of  party  caucussing; 
surely  not  for  her  celebrity  in  indulging 
in  the  petty  contests  of  mere  township 
interests.  No!  it  is  because  she  has 
commenced  one  of  the  most  stupendous 
works  of  modern  times;  because,  by 
her  daring  enterprise  and  perseverance, 
she  has  convinced  the  vv'orld,  that  she 
is  competent  to  the  task  of  completing 
it;  and  because,  the  views  of  her  citi- 
zens have  been  so  disciplined,  that  when 
questions  of  public  moment  are  in  agita- 
tion, party  feeling  and  sectional  interest 
are  hushed  into  absolute  silence.  What- 
ever may  be  the  political  intrigues  of 
their  great  men  at  home,  they  are  only 
known  abroad  by  the  splendour  of  their 
plans  for  public  improvement.  Happy 
must  that  state  be,  whose  prominent 
features,  even  in  these  times  of  party 
fermentation,  are  zeal  and  devotion  to 
the  physical  advancement  of  its  terri- 
tory!— and  brilliant  must  be  its  desti- 
nies when  politics  are  made  a  secondary 
consideration!  We  have  looked  on  with 
more  than  Boeotian  stupidity — it  is  thus, 
that  the  savage  views,  at  a  distance, 
the  grand  march  of  the  arts  and  agri- 
culture, and  turns  with  insensate  joy  to 
the  comforts  of  his  blanket  and  of  his 
wigwam." 

Though  the  friends  of  public  improve- 
ment  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  their  wishes, 
there  is  no  cause  to  despair.  The  progress 
of  intelligence  must,  ere  long,  create  a  dif- 
ferent poUcy  in  the  councils  of  the  state :  the 
disgusting  scrambles  for  office  must  be  suc- 
ceeded by  an  emulation  in  internal  improve- 
ments. The  time,  we  hope,  is  not  far  dis- 
tant, when  the  senator  who  seeks  for  popu^ 
lar  applause,  will  find  himself  driven  to  this 
great  cause  as  the  means  of  gaining  it — when 
the  parties  that  now  exist  will  be,  at  least, 
partially  dissolved,  and  otliers  arise,  formed 
by  the  friends  and  enemies  of  internal  im- 
provement. 

It  is  the  press  which  must  produce  this 
change,  by  its  influence  upon  the  great  body 
of  the  people.  It  should  never  be  idle,  but 
always  actively  employed  in  disseminating 
correct  principles  of  public  economy.  It  is 
not  the  force  of  reason  alone,  which  can  pro- 
duce much  effect  upon  tlie  habits  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people :  unless  truth  be  frequent- 
ly repeated  and  earnestly  enforced,  they  will 


consider  it  as  mere  speculation, — as  a  just 
theory,  but  will  never  tjiink  of  reducing  it  to 
practice. 

The  bright  prospects  that  are  held  out  to 
us,  as  the  reward  of  a  little  exertion  and  a 
trifling  expense,  seem  more  like  the  visions 
of  fancy  than  the  conclusions  of  reason — but 
they  are  not  to  be  considered  extravagant, 
because  they  exceed  the  usual  measure  of 
success.  Look  around  at  this  delightful  and 
well  peopled  land :  and  we  see  that  tlie  most 
sanguine  wishes  of  our  fathers  have  been 
realised — that  the  most  enthusiastic  hope  has 
fallen  short  of  the  reality.  Let  us  not  doubt 
our  reasonings  because  they  lead  to  conse- 
quences that  are  so  magnificent,  but,  inspired 
by  the  prospect  before  us,  strain  every  nerve 
to  accomplish  the  great  purposes  which  are 
to  make  it  real. 


Commumcation^* 


THE  OBSERVER— No.  HI. 


On  Pauperism. 

It  is  certainly,  beyond  all  comparison, 
better  to  prevent  crimes,  than  to  punish 
for  the  commission  of  them  ;  aait  is  also 
far  better  to  remove  the  causes  of  evils 
than  it  is  to  apply  remedies  to  the  eVils 
themselves,  which  must  be  continued  or 
reproduced  as  a  necessary  eiFect,  so  long 
as  the  causes  are  left  to  exist.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  punishment  is  intended 
to  prevent  the  repetition  of  crimes— and 
that  it  does  so  in  some  degree,  no  one 
will  pretend  to  contradict ;  but  there  ard 
other  means  within  our  reach,  n>uch 
more  humane,,  more  rational,  and  more 
extensively  effectual.  During  the  reign 
of  one  of  the  British  monarchs,  (we  be- 
lieve Henry  the  Vlllth,)  it  is  stated  that> 
72,000  persons  died  by  the  hands  of  the 
executioner,  making  more  than  2,000  a 
year  whilst  he  sat  upon  the  throne ! — a 
most  awful  and  frightful  sacrifice  of 
lives  indeed  !  Now  it  need  not  be  ask- 
ed, if  there  were  not  means  within  the 
reach  of  that  monarch,  and  those  in  au- 
thority, to  have  preyented  such  human 
slaughter : — And  does  not  the  number  of 
victims  also  prove,  how  little  effect  was 
produced  by  the  most  dreadful  of  all  pu- 
nishments.^ 

We  need  only  direct  our  attention  to 
the  condition  of  the  population  of  Scot- 
land, and  compare  the  small  number  of 
criminal  offences  brought  into  their 
courts     annually,    with    what     occurs 
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amongst  a  like  proportion  of  inhabitants 
in  other  pai'ts  of  Great  Britain.  And 
what  are  the  causes  of  this  vast  difl'er- 
6nce  ? — Not  the  dread  of  punisliment.— 
Let  the  reader  unacquainted  with  them 
look  into  the  writings  of  Malthus,  Col- 
quhoun,  the  Scotch  and  English  reviews, 
and  he  will  there  learn  what  has  pro- 
duced the  disparity — means  vvhich  may 
be  made  to  produce  similar  effects 
throughout  the  world. 

It  would  however  seem  unnecessary 
to  have  such  examples  to  teach  us  the 
proper  measures  to  pursue,  in  order  the 
most  effectually  to  secure  ourselves 
from-  the  harassing  burthen  of  a  de- 
praved and  vicious  populace,  as  the 
plain  dictates  of  common  sense,  and  but 
a  slight  knowledge  of  the  human  mind, 
point  them  out  with  clearness  at  once. 
Yet,  even  by  the  force  of  experience,  we 
do  not  seem  willing  to  become  enlight- 
ened, nor  by  the  force  of  errors  to  set 
ourselves  right.  We  move  on,  regard- 
less of  the  causes  of  evils,  till  we  find 
ourselves  groaning  under  the  weight  of 
what  could  not  be  otherwise  the  una- 
voidable effects.  We  then  begin  depre- 
cating evils  we  might  and  should  have 
prevented— our  exertions  are  then  loudly 
called  for,  vigorously  made,  and,  lament- 
able the  fact,  too  often  made  in  vain. 

No  subject  now  claims  in  Great  Bri- 
tain so  mu'ch  attention  from  every  re- 
flecting well  wisher  of  his  country,  as 
the  condition  of  its  numerous  poor.  Its 
inhabitants  are  every  day  stunned  with 
the  cries  of  famishing  multitudes,  whilst 
seven  millions  of  pounds  are  annually 
raised  by  legal  assessment  for  their  sup- 
port. It  is  now  discovered  that  the 
system  which  prevails  in  England,  (and 
has  prevailed  since  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth,) of  providing  for  the  necessities  of 
their  poor,  is  fraught  with  deadly  mis- 
chief; and  that  it  has  increased  to  a 
most  alarming  extent  the  very  evils  it 
was  intended  to  remedy.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary here  to  make  an  abstract  of  the 
disclosures  upon  which  these  facts  are 
founded — they  are  before  the   public,* 


*  See  "  The  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed 
to  consider  the  Poor  Laws,"  and  several  ably 
written  papers  upon  the  subject  in  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Quarterly  Reviews;  also,  "Con- 
siderations on  the  Poor  Laws,"  by  John  Da- 
vison, the  best  work  upon  the  subject. 


and  do  most  seriously  claim  the  atten- 
tive reading  and  reflection  of  every  friend 
to  the  happiness  of  the  human  family. 
Who  can  read  the  appalling  representa- 
tion of  pauperism  in  England,  an  evil 
there  still  uniformly  and  rapidly  pro- 
gressive, and  not  shrink  from  the  pros- 
pect of  such  an  overwhelming  and  ruin- 
ous calamity  visiting  this  republic?  We 
have  adopted  the  English  poor  laws,  and 
with  this  example  of  their  effects  before 
our  eyes,  are  passing  with  rapid  strides 
to  the  melancholy  dilemma  in  which 
England  is  confessedly  placed.  It  is  not 
merely  the  oppressive  taxes,  which  are 
every  year  augmenting  and  making  such 
heavy  demands  upon  our  pecuniary  re- 
sources, which  should  most  alarm  us,  but 
it  is  the  conduct  and  character  of  the 
poor,  whom  we  are  multiplying  and  de- 
grading by  the  very  means  we  take  to 
add  to  their  comforts  and  enjoyments. 
We  hold  out  rewards  for  vice,  prodigali- 
ty, and  indolence.  We  aid  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  distiller  and  the  Keepers  of 
dram  shops,  who  live  upon  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  lives  and  morals  of  their  fel- 
low beings.  We  discourage  the  indus- 
trious and  meritorious  poor,  by  keeping 
the  spendthrift,  the  drunkard,  and  vaga^ 
bond,  in  idleness.  We  lessen  some  of 
the  finest  feelings  common  to  our  na- 
ture, as  the  ill  consequences  we  see  evi- 
dently resulting  from  this  compulsory 
provision  for  the  poor,  and  the  little  dis- 
crimination in  handing  it  out,  destroys 
all  mutuality  of  kind  feeling  between 
those  who  give  and  .those  who  receive. 
The  lazy  and  insolent,  who  have  no  gra- 
titude, demand  it  as  a  right. 

But  it  will  be  said  there  are  those 
every  where  who  are  unavoidably  poor  ; 
and  they  must  be  provided  for:  it  is 
true — justice  and  humanity  require  it — 
and  they  are  provided  for  by  the  benevo- 
lent feelings  implanted  in  the  breast  of 
a  Christian,  who  will  rejoice  in  relieving 
the  really  necessitous,  without  being 
compelled  by  the  requisitions  of  laws. 
Where  one  who  is  unavoidably  destitute 
receives  support  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  legal  assessment  made  for  our  poor, 
it  may  we  conceive  be  said,  without  ex- 
aggeration, that  fifty  undeserving  ob- 
jects draw  from  the  same  funds. 

There  is  we  believe  but  one  opinion, 
at  present,  amongst  all  those  ac,  ,  -ited^ 
with  the  subject,  upon  the  impolicy  of 
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our  existing  poor  laws.  Poverty  is  a 
very  bad  thing;  but  our  remedy  is  much 
worse — experience  has  fully  proved  this. 
Is  it  not  then  wilful  folly  to  pursue  so 
absurd  a  system?  Are  we  not  called 
upon  by  the  manifest  evils  produced  by 
it,  to  abolish  it.^  Much  has  been  said 
about  modifying  them;  introducing  work 
houses,  &c.  '&c.— but  let  us  profit  by  the 
experience  of  "  poor  law  reformers"  in 
England.  The  very  first  attempt  was 
theljuilding  of  these  said  "work  houses;" 
and  what  are  we  told  in  a  late  number  of 
the  London  Quarterly  Review,  where  we 
should  not  look  for  any  thing  exaggerated 
upon  this  subject  ?  "  The  loss  (they  say) 
■  has  been  enormous  to  all  parishes  adopting 
them — nearly  100,000  human  beings  are 
still  shut  up  in  them,  each  earning  upon 
an  average  the  miserable  pittance  of 
sixpence  per  week,  and  costing  above  a 
shilling  a  day  for  maintenance." 

We  are  more  likely  to  form  a  rational 
and  correct  judgment  of  any  subject,  by 
first  making  ourselves  acquainted  with 
all  the  facts  respecting  it  which  are 
known,  and  after  this  we  shall  be  better 
prepared  to  make  safe  steps  in  our  at- 
tempts to  advance  human  knowledge, 
either  in  the  sciences  or  in  political  eco- 
nomy. It  is  an  object  most  ardently  to 
be  desired,  to  see  the  condition  of  the 
poor  improved — to  rescue  the  great  mass 
of  our  pauper  population  from  the  ab- 
ject and  degrading  dependence,  into 
which  they  are  sunk  by  their  own  wilful 
vices  and  improvidence.  And  would 
not  this  be  more  eftectually  accomplished 
by  directing  our  attention  to  the  means 
that  will  prevent  their  falling  into  indi- 
gence? Let  the  present  poor  system 
(poor  in  two  senses  of  the  word)  be  abo- 
lished, and  let  no  speculative  theory  of 
legislators  be  hastily  substituted  in  its 
place.  Let  the  money  which  is  now  spent 
in  encouraging  vice  and  idleness,  under 
the  pretext  of  relieving  the  necessities 
of  the  poor,  be  devoted  to  the  diffusion 
of  education,  the  best  foundation  for  mo- 
ral habits  amongst  all  classes.  Let  some 
means  be  pitched  upon  to  control  that 
destroying  monster.  Intemperance, 
which  alone  reduces  to  poverty  and 
want  at  least  two-thirds  of  all  the 
wretched  objects  that  fill  our  alms 
houses,  and  receive  our  charity  at  home. 

We  believe  we  speak  within  the 
bounds  of  truth,  when  we  assert,  that 


upon  an  average  at  least  one-eighth  of  a 
dollar  is  spent  daily  in  ardent  spirits  by 
every  .labouring  man  included  in  the 
population  of  this  city  and  its  liberties. 
Many  spend  more  than  double  that  sum 
every  day  throughout  the  year.  This 
sum  would  purchase  all  the  bread  and 
fuel  used  in  a  great  proportion  of  the  fa- 
milies of  these  labourers  during  the 
same  period.  It  is  a  preposterous  and 
wicked  excuse  for  drinking  ardent  spi- 
rits, which  has  gained  credence  amongst 
the  labouring  poor,  that  they  require 
such  a  stimulus  to  enable  them  to  work. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unfounded.  The. 
ability  of  those  to  work  who  do  not  drink 
spirituous  liquors,  is  always  greater  than 
that  of  the  dram  drinkers.  The  latter 
waste  their  health  and  strength,  along 
with  their  property  and  morals.  The 
examples  are  numerous  enough  to  prove 
(though  we  could  wish  they  were  more 
so)  that  water  and  food  are  all  that  are 
necessary  to  support  the  health  of  the 
body,  and  maintain  it  in  a  state  of  vi- 
gour equal  to  the  most  active  muscular 
exertion.  Dr.  Franklin  gives  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  this,  in  the  instructive 
history  of  his  life  written  by  himself, 
where  he  details  his  total  abstinence 
from  all  fermented  and  spirituous  li- 
quors, whilst  laboriously  employed  in  a 
printing  establishment  in  London.  He 
assures  us  he  was  able  to  carry  up  stairs 
double  the  weight  which>  his  fellow  print- 
ers could  carry,  all  of  ^i^hom,  to  the  num- 
ber of  fifty,  drank  an  enormous  quantity 
of  beer  and  other  stimulating  liquors. 
This  waste  of  the  earnings  of  the  la- 
bouring classes  in  England,  in  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  dram  drinking,  has 
been  the  principal  cause  of  keeping  the 
greater  part  of  their  crowds  of  paupers 
in  that  state  of  want  and  indigence, 
which  requires  the  immense  sums,  neces- 
sarily provided  to  keep  them  from  actual 
starvation.  The  minutes  of  the  evi- 
dence taken  before  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  House  of  Commons  to  in- 
quire into  this  subject,  as  well  as  the 
j  testimony  of  all  the  different  writers 
upon  this  distressing  question  go  to 
prove  that  intemperance  is  the  great 
source  of  the  poverty  and  wretchedness 
of  this  class  of  society.  And  what  has 
been  the  effect  of  the  poor  laws  su[]- 
plying  the  wants  of  these  wilful  prodi- 
gals, who  spend  their  money  in  indul- 
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gcnces  that  enervate  their  bodies,  de- 
prave their  minds,  and  every  where  dis- 
turb the  peace  and  harmony  of  society  ? 
They  have  increased  the  evils  of  pau- 
perism to  a  degree  which  threatens  the 
country  with  ruin,  by  holding  out  encou- 
ragement to  practise  the  very  vices 
which  produce  it.  The  same  state  of 
things  must  overtake  us  here,  if  "  the  axe 
is  not  laid  to  the  root  of  the  corrupt 
tree."  We  ought  to  be,  and  we  must  be, 
aroused  to  determined  and  persevering 
exertions  to  ward  off  this  mischief  with 
which  we  are  threatened,  and  to  sup- 
press that  under  which  we  are  already 
smarting.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect 
the  wished  for  accomplisliment  of  this 
object  by  any  one  remedy.  The  evil 
must  be  assailed  by  a  variety  of  forces. 
Annihilate  the  quackery  of  the  poor 
laws,  a  pretended  remedy  which  in- 
creases the  disease.  Tax  ardent  spirits 
and  dram  shops  (most  of  our  taverns  are 
nothing  else)  an  hundred  fold  their  pre- 
sent proportion,  if  the  total  prohibition 
of  spirituous  distillation  cannot  be  ef- 
fected. Make  laws  to  punish  the  drunk- 
ard by  solitary  confinement,  whether 
found  amongst  the  rich  or  the  poor ;  or 
keep  them  at  sawing  stone  in  our  jails, 
till  they  are  convinced  that  they  can  la- 
bour without  grog.  Refuse  giving  cha- 
rity to  all  who  are  habitual  tipplers,  and 
refuse  to  hire  them.  Establish  societies 
in  every  town  for  the  suppression  of  in- 
temperance,, to  carry  into  effect  the  laws 
of  the  state,  which  are  nearly  useless, 
but  would  have  a  most  important  effect, 
were  those  whom  they  concern  looked 
after,  and  made  to  ol)ey  them.  1  he  re- 
port of  the  Massachusetts  society  for 
the  suppression  of  intemperance  for  the 
last  year  proves  this.*    Institute  "  sav- 


*  See  the  last  number  of  the  Christian  Dis- 
ciple, published  in  Boston ;  but,  lest  our 
readers  should  not  trouble  themselves  with 
Rooking'  into  this  report,'  we  must  quote  the 
following  interesting  statement  of  the  Yar- 
mouth Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Intem- 
perance. "  Not  so  much  (they  say)  as  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  ardent  spirits  has  been  used 
in  this  town  the  year  past  as  in  former  years. 
The  vending  of  ardent  spirits,  taken  in  all  its 
bearings  and  effects,  is  undoubtedly  a  profit- 
able business.  But  we  have  the  pleasure  and 
pride  to  state,'  that  our  retailers  of  spirituous 
liquors,  preferring  the  public  good  to  their 
immediate  interest,  have  not  only  given  up 


iiig  banks,"  to  encourage  provident  ha- 
bits. A  very  slight  knowledge  of  human 
nature  will  show,'  that  when  men  get  on 
a  little  in  the  world,  they  are  desirous 
of  getting  on  a  little-farther. 

Elevate  the  character  of  the  poor  by 
education,  by  which  they  will  be  taught 
to  feel  and  to  be  ashamed  of  the  degra- 
dation of  drunkenness  and  mendicant 
dependence.  The  blacks,  in  particular, 
the  most  idle,  drunken,  and  vicious  part 
of  our  population,  require  more  of  our 
attention  on  this  head  than  they  re- 
ceive. 

By  some  such  means  as  we  have  just 
stated,  it  is  believed,  much  might  be  suc- 
cessfully done  to  counteract  the  causes 
of  the  great  and  predominant  evils  of 
which  we  have  treated,  and  thus  prevent 
the  necessity  of  exhausting  our  ineffec-^ 
tual  strength  in  attempting  to  remedy 
their  effects.  E. 


JlBi^cellanp. 


Debate  on  "  the  bill  for  authorizing  the  Peo- 
ple of  the  Territory  of  Missouri  to  form  a 
Constitution  and  State  Government,  and 
for  the  admission  of  the  same  into  the 
Union." 

The  amendment  proposed^  was  a  condition 
in  these  words — "  And  provided  also  that  the 
further  introduction  of  slavery  or  involufitary 
servitude  into  the  said  state,  be  prohibited, 
except  for  the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted — 
and  that  all  children  of  slaves  born  within  the 
said  state,  after  the  admission  thereof  into  the 
Union,  shall  be  free,  but  may  be  held  to  ser- 
vice until  the  age  of  twenty -five  years." 

Mr.  Tallmadge,  of  New  York,  rose. — Sir, 
said  he,  it  has  been  my  desire  and  my  inten- 
tion to  avoid  any  debate  on  the  present  pain- 
ful and  unpleasant  subject.  When  I  had  the 
honour  to  submit  to  this  house  the  amend- 
ment now  under  consideration,  I  accompanied 
it  with  a  declaration,  that  it  was  intended  to 
confine  its  operation  to  the  newly  acquired 
territory  across  the  Mississippi ;  and  I  then 
expressly  declared,  that  I  would  in  no  manner 
intermeddle  with  the  slave-holding  states, 
nor  attempt  manumission  in  any  one  of  the 
original  states  in  the  union.  Sir,  I  even  went 
further,  and  stated,  that  I  \^as  aware  of  the 
delicacy  of  the  subject— and,  that  I  had  learn- 
ed from  southern  gentlemen  the  difficulties 
and  the  dangers  of  having  free  blacks  inter- 
mingling with  slaves ;  and,  on  that  account,  and 


the  business,  but  joined  our  society,  and 
taken  an  active  and  efficient  part."  How  wor- 
thy of  imitation. 
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with  a  view  to  the  safety  of  the  white  popu- 
lation of  the  adjoining-  states,  I  would  not 
even  advocate  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in 
the  Alabama  territory ;  because,  surrounded 
as  it  was  by  slave  holding  states,  and  with 
only  imaginary  lines  of  division,  the  inter- 
course between  slaves  and  free  blacks  could 
not  be  prevented,  and  a  servile  war  might  be 
the  result.  While  we  deprecate  and  mourn 
over  the  evil  of  slavery,  humanity  and  good 
morals  require  us  to  wish  its  abolition,  under 
circumstances  consistent  with  the  safety  of 
the  white  population.  Willingly,  therefore, 
will  I  submit  to  an  evil,  which  we  cannot 
safely  remedy.  I  admitted  all  that  had  been 
said  of  the  danger  of  having  free  blacks  visi- 
ble to  slaves,  and  therefore  did  not  hesitate 
to  pledge  myself  that  I  would  neither  advise 
nor  attempt  coercive  manumission.  But,  sir, 
all  these  reasons  cease  when  we  cross  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  a  newly  acquired 
territory,  never  contemplated  in  the  forma- 
tion of  our  government,  not  included  within 
the  compromise  or  mutual  pledge  in  the 
adoption  of  our  constitution — a  new  territory 
acquired  by  our  common  fund,  and  ought 
justly  to  be  subject  to  our  common  legisla- 
tion. 

Sir,  when  I  submitted  the  amendment  now 
under  consideration,  accompanied  with  these 
explanations,  and  with  these  avowals  of  my 
intentions  and  of  my  motives — I  did  expect 
that  gentlemen  who  might  differ  from  me  in 
opinion  would  appreciate  the  liberality  of  my 
views,  and  would  meet  me  with  moderation, 
as  upon  a  fair  subject  for  general  legislation. 
Sir,  I  did  expect  at  least  that  the  frank  decla- 
ration of  my  views  would  protect  me  from 
harsh  expressions,  and  from  the  unfriendly 
im,putations  which  liave  been  cast  out  on  this 
occasion.  But,  sir,  such  has  been  the  charac- 
ter and  the  violence  of  this  debate,  and  ex- 
pressions of  so  much  intemperance,  and  of 
an  aspect  so  threatening  have  been  used, 
that  continued  silence  on  my  part  would  ill 
become  me,  who  had  submitted  to  this  house 
the  original  proposition.  While  this  subject 
was  under  debate  before  the  committee  of 
the  whole,  I  did  not  take  the  floor,  and  I 
avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  acknowledge 
my  obligations  to  my  friends  (Mr.  Taylor  and 
Mr.  Mills)  for  the  manner  in  which  they  sup 
ported  my  amendment,  at  a  time  when  I  was 
unable  to  partake  in"  the  debate.  I  had  only 
on  that  day  returned  from  a  journey  long  in 
its  extent  and  paiyifid  in  its.  occasioii;  and 
fi'om  an  affection  of  my  breast  I-  could  not 
then  speak;  I  cannot  yet  hope  to  do  justice 
to  tlie  subject,  but  J  do  hope  to  say  enough 
to  assure  my  friends  that  I  have  not  left  them 
in  the  controversy,  and  to  convince  the  op- 
ponents of  the  measure,  that  their  violence 
has  not  driven  me  from  the  debate. 

Sir,  the  hon.  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Scott)  who  has  just  resumed  his  seat,  has  told 
us  of  the  ides  of  March,  and  has  cautioned  lis 
to  "  beivare  of  the  fate  of  Ciesar  and  of  Rome." 
Another  gentleman  (Mr.  Cobb)  from  Georgia, 
in  addition   to  other  expressions  of  great 


warmth,  has  said,  that  if  toe  persist,  the  unian. 
■will  be  dissolved;  and,  with  a  look  fixed  on 
me,  has  told  us,  *■  we  have  hiyidled  a  fire  -which 
all  the  -waters  of  the  ocean  caimotput  out,  -which 
seas  of  blood  can  onlff  exti7igiiish," 

Sir,  language  of  this  sort  has  no  effect  on 
me ;  my  purpose  is  fixed ;  it  is  interwoven 
with  my  existence;  its  durability  is  limited 
with  my  life;  it  is  &  great  and  gloriotis  cause, 
setting  bounds  to  a  slavery,  the  most  cruel 
and  debasing  the  world  has  ever  witnessed ; 
it  Is  the  freedom  of  man ;  it  is  the  cause  of 
um-edeemed  and  unregenerated  human  be- 
ings. 

Sir,  if  a  dissolution  of  the  union  must  take 
place,  let  it  be  so .'  If  civil  war,  which  gentle- 
men so  much  threaten,  must  come,  I  can  only 
say,  let  it  come  !  My  hold  on  life  is  probably 
as  frail  as  that  of  any  man  who  now  hears  me ; 
but,  while  that  hold  lasts,  it  shall  be  devoted 
to  the  service  of  my  country — to  the  freedom 
of  man.  If  blood  is  necessary  to  extinguish 
any  fire  which  I  have  assisted  to  kindle,  I  can 
assure  gentlemen,  while  I  regret  the  necessi- 
ty, I  shall  not  forbear  to  contribute  hiy  mite. 
Sir,  the  violence  to  which  gentlemen  have 
resorted  on  this  subject  will  not  move  my 
purpose,  nor  drive  me  from  my  place.  I  have 
the  fortune  and  the  honour  to  stand  here  as 
the  representative  of  freemen,  who  possess 
inteUigence  to  know  their  rights,  who  have 
the  spirit  to  maintain  them.  Whatev.er  might 
be  my  own  private  sentiments  on  this  subject, 
standing  here  as  the  representative  of  others, 
no  choice  is  left  me.  I  know  the  will  of  my 
constituents,  and,  regardless  of  consequences, ' 
I  will  avow  it — as  their  representative,  I  will 
proclaim  their  hatred  to  slavery  in  every 
shape — as  their  representative,  here  will  I 
hold  my  stand,  till  this  floor,  with  the  consti- 
tution of  jny  country  which  supports  it,  shall 
sink  beneath  me — if  1  am  doomed  to  fall,  I 
shall  at  least  have  the  painful  consolation  to 
believe  that  I  fall,  as  a  fragment,  in  the  ruins 
of  my  countiy. 

Sir,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr. 
Colston)  has  accused  my  honourable  friend 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Livermore)  of 
"  speaking  to  the  galleries,  and,  by  his  lan- 
guage, endeavouring  to  excite  a  servile  war;"  . 
and  has  ended  by  saying,  "  he  is  no  better 
than  Arbuthnot,  or  Ambrlster ;  and  deserves 
no  better  fate."  Sir,  when  I  hear  such  lan- 
guage uttered  upon  this  floor,  and  within  this 
house,  I  am  constrained  to  consider  it  is  hasty 
and  unintended  language,  resulting  from  the 
vehemence  of  debate,  and  not  really  Intend- 
ing the  personal  Indecorum  the  expressions 
would  seem  to  Indicate.  (Mr.  Colston  asked 
to  explain,  and  said  he  had  not  distinctly 
understood  Mr.  T. — Mr.  Livermore  called  on 
Mr.  C.  to  state  the  expressions  he  had  used. 
Mr.  C.  then  said  he  had  no  explanation  to 
give.)  Mr.  T.  said  he  had  non6  to  ask — he 
continued  to  say,  he  would  not  believe  any 
gentleman  on  this  floor  would  commit  so 
great  an  indecorum  ag'ainst  any  member,  or 
against  the  dignity  of  this  house,  as  to  use 
such  expressions,  really  intending  the  mean- 
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ing  which  the  words  seem  to  import,  and 
which  had  been  uttered  against  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire.  (Mr.  Nelson  of 
Virginia,  in  the  chair,  called  to  order,  and 
'  said,  no  personal  remarks  would  be  allowed.) 
Mr.  T.  said,  he  rejoiced  the  chair  was  at  length 
arous'jd  to  a  sense  of  its  duties.  The  debate 
Jiad,  for  several  days,  progressed  with  un- 
equalled %'iolence,  and  all  was  in  order — but 
now,  when  at  length  this  violence  on  one  side 
is  to  be  resisted,  the  chair  has  discovered  it 
is  out  of  order.  I  rejoice,  said  Mr.  T  at  the 
discovery,  I  approve  of  the  admonition,  while- 
I  am  proud  to  say,  it  has  no  relevancy  to  me. 
— It  is  my  boast  that  I  never  uttered  an  un- 
friendly persona!  remark  on  this  floor,  but  1 
wish  it  distinctly  understood,  that  the  immu- 
table lav/s  of  self-defence  will  justify  going  to 
great  length?,  and  that,  in  the  future  pro- 
g-ress  of  this  debate,  the  rights  of  defence 
will  be  regarded. 

Sir,  has  it  already  come  to  this  ;  that  in 
the  Congi-ess  of  the  United  States — that,  in 
the  legislative  councils  of  republican  Ameri- 
ca, the  subject  of  slavery  has  become  a  sub- 
ject of  so  much  feeling — of  such  delicacy — of 
such  danger,  that  it  cannot  safely  be  dis- 
cussed ?  Are  members,  who  venture  to  ex- 
press their  sentiments  on  this  subject,  to  be 
accused  of  talking  to  the  galleries,  with  in- 
tention to  excite  a  servile  war ;  and  of  merit- 
ing the  fate  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister? 
Are  we  to  be  told  of  the  dissolution  of  die 
union ;  of  civil  war,  and  of  seas  of  blood  ? 
And  yet,,  with  such  awful  threatenings  before 
us,  do  gentlemen,  in  the  same  breath,  insist 
upon  the  encouragement  of  this  evil ;  upon 
the  extension  of  this  monstrous  scourge  of 
the  human  race.  An  evil  so  fraught  with  such 
dire  calamities,  to  us,  as  individuals,  and  to 
our  nation,  and  threatening,  in  its  progress, 
to  overwhelm  the  civil  and  religious  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  with  the  libei-ties  of  the 
nation,  ought  at  once  to  be  met  and  to  be 
controlled.  If  its  power,  its  influence,  and 
its  impending  dangers,  have  already  arrived 
at  such  a  point,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  discuss 
it  on  this  floor;  and  it  cannot  now  pass  un- 
der consideration  as  a  proper  subject  for  ge- 
neral legislation,  what  will  be  the  result  when 
it  is  spread  through  your  widely"  extended 
domain  ?  Its  present  threatening  aspect,  and 
the  violence  of  its  supporters,  so  far  from  in- 
ducing me  CO  yield  to  its  progress,  prompt 
me  to  resist  its  march.  Now  is  the  time.  It 
•rtust  now  be  met,  and  the  extension  of  the 
evil  must  now  be  prevented,  or  the  occasion^ 
is  irrecoverably  lost,  and  the  evil  can  never 
be  contracted. 

Sir,  extend  your  view  across  the  Mississip- 
pi, over  your  newly  acquired  territory  ;  a 
territory  so  far  surpassing,  in  extent,  the  li- 
mits of  your  present  country,  that  that  coun- 
try which  gave  birth  to  your  nation,  which 
achieved  your  revolution,  consolidated  your 
union,  formed  your  constitution,  and  has 
subsequently  acquired  so  much  glory,  hangs 
but  as  an  appendage  to  the  extended  empire 
over  which  your  republican  government  is 


now  called  to  bear  sway.  Look  down  the 
long  vista  of  futurity;  see  your  empire,  in 
extent  unequalled;  in  advantageous  situa- 
tion without  a  parallel,  and  occupying  all  the 
valuable  part  of  our  continent.  Behold  this 
extended  empire,  inhabited  by  the  hardy 
sons  of  American  freemen,  knowing  their 
rights,  and  inheriting  the  will  to  protect 
them  :  owners  of  the  soil  on  which  they  live, 
and  interested  in  the  institutions  which  they 
labour  to  defend ;  ,with  two  oceans  laving 
yoiu"  shores,  and  tributary  to  your  purposes ; 
bearing  on  their  bosoms  the  commerce  of 
your  people ;  compared  to  yours,  the  go- 
vernments of  Europe  dwindle  into  insignifi- 
cance, and  the  whole  world  is  without  a  pa- 
rallel. But,  sir,  reverse  this  scene;  people 
this  fair  dominion  with  the  slaves  of  your 
planters ;  extend  slavery,  this  bane  of  man, 
this  abomination  of  heaven,  over  your  ex- 
tended empire,  and  you  prepare  its  dissolu- 
tion ;  you  turn  its  accumulated  strength  into 
positive  weakness ;  you  cherish  a  canker  in 
your  breast ;  you  put  poison  in  your  bosom  ; 
you  place  a  vulture  on  your  heart — nay,  you 
whet  the  dagger,  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of 
a  portion  of  your  population,  stimulated  to 
use  it,  by  every  tie,  human  and  divine.  The 
envious  contrast  between  your  happiness, 
and  their  misery  ;  between  your  liberty,  and 
their  slavery,  must  constantly  prompt  th,em 
to  accomplish  your  destruction.  Your  ene- 
mies will  learn  the  source  and  the  cause  of 
your  weakness.  As  often  as  external  dangers 
shall  threaten,  or  internal  commotions  await 
you,  you  will  then  realise,  that,  by  your  own 
procurement,  you  have  placed  amidst  your 
families,  and  in  the  bosom  of  your  country,  a 
population  producing,  at  once,  the  greatest 
cause  of  individual  danger,  and  of  national 
weakness.  With  this  defect,  your  govern- 
ment must  crumble  to  pieces,  and  your  peo- 
ple become  the  scoflTof  the  world. 

Sir,  we  have  been  told  with  apparent  con- 
fidence, that  we  have  no  right  to  annex  con- 
ditions to  a  state,  on  its  admission  into  the 
union ;  and  it  has  been  urged  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  prohibiting  the  further 
introduction  of  slavery,  is  unconstitutional. 
This  position,  asserted  with  so  much  confi- 
dence, remains  unsupported  by  any  argu- 
ment, or  by  any  authority  derived  from  the 
constitution  itself  The  constitution  strongly 
indicates  an  opposite  conclusion,  and  seems 
to  contemplate  a  difference  between  the  old 
and  the  new  states.  The  practice  of  the  go- 
vernment has  sanctioned  this  diflTerence  in 
many  respects. 

The  third  section  of  the  fourth  article  of 
the  constitution  says,  "new  states  may  be 
admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this  union," 
and  it  is  silent  as  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
upon  which  the  new  states  may  be  so  admit- 
ted. The  fair  inference  from  this  silence  is, 
that  the  Congress  which  might  admit,  should 
prescribe  the  time  and  the  tenns  of  such  ad- 
mission. The  tenth  section  of  the  first  arti- 
cle of  the  constitution  says,  "  the  migration 
or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the 
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states  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  ad-  ! 
mit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress 
prior  to  the  year  1808."  The  words  "now 
existing"  clearly  show  the  distinction  for 
which  we  contend.  The  word  slave  is  no 
where  mentioned  in  the  constitution;  but 
this  section  has  always  been  considered  as  ap- 
plicable to  them,  and  unquestionably  reserv- 
ed the  right  to  prevent  tlieir  importation  into 
any  new  state  before  the  year  1808. 

Congress  therefore  have  power  over  the 
subject,  probably  as  a  matter  of  legislation, 
but  more  certainly  as  a  right,  to  prescribe 
the  time  and  the  condition  upon  which  any 
new  state  may  be  admitted  into  tlie  family  of 
the  union.  Sir,  the  bill  now  before  us  proves 
the  correctness  of  my  argument.     It  is  filled 
with  conditions  and  limitations.     The  terri- 
tory is  required  to  take  a  census,  and  is  to 
be  admitted  only  on  condition  that  it  have 
forty   thousand  inhabitants.     I  have  already 
submitted  amendments  preventin,^  the  state 
from  taxing  the  lands  of  the  United  States, 
and  declaring  all  navigable  waters  shall  re- 
main open  to  the  other  states,  and  be  exempt 
from   any  tolls   or   duties.     And  my  friend, 
(Mr.  Taylor,)  has  also  submitted  amendments 
prohibiting   the   state  from   taxing  soldiers' 
lands  for  the  period  of  five  years.     And  to  all 
these  amendments  we  have  heard  no  objec- 
tion— they   have   passed  unanimously.     But, 
now,  when   an   amendment  prohibiting  the 
further  introduction  of  slavery,  is  proposed, 
the  whole  House  is  put  in  agitation,  and  we 
are  confidently  told  that  it  is  unconstitutional 
to  annex  conditions  on  the  admission  of  a  new 
state  into  the  union.    The  result  of  all  this  is, 
that  all  amendments  and  conditions  are  pro- 
per, which  suit  a  certain  class  of  gentlemen, 
but  whatever  amendment  is  proposed,  which 
does  not  comport  with  their  interests  or  their 
views,  is  unconstitutional,  and  a  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  this  sacred  charter  of  our  rights.    In 
order  to  be  consistent,  gentlemen  must  go 
back  and  strike  out  the  various  amendments 
to   which  they   have  already  agreed.     The 
constitution  applies  equally  to  all,  or  to  none. 
Sir,  we  have  been  told  that  this  is  a  new 
principle  for  which  we  contend,  never  before 
adopted  or  thought  of     So  far  from  this  be- 
ing correct,  it  is  due  to  the  memory  of  our 
ancestors  to  say,  it  is  an  old  principle,  adopt- 
ed by  them,  as  the  policy  of  our  country. 
Whenever  the  United  States  have  had  the 
right  and  the  power,  they  have  heretofore 
prevented  the    extension  of  slavery.      The 
states  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  were  taken 
off  from  other  states,  and  were  admitted  into 
the  union    without  condition,  because  their 
lands  were  never  owned  by  the  United  States. 
The  territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio-is  all  the 
land  which  ever  belonged  to  them.     Shortly 
after  the  cession  of  those  lands  to  the  union. 
Congress  passed,  in  1787,  a  compact  which 
was  declared  to  be  unalterable,  the  sixth  ar- 
ticle of  which  provides  that  "  there  shall  be 
neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in 
the  said  territory,  otherwise  than  in  the  pu- 
inishroent  for  crimes,  whereof  the  pai-ty  shall 


have  been  duly  convicted."  In  pursuance  of 
this  compact,  all  the  states  formed  from  that 
territory  have  been  admitted  into  the  union 
upon  various  considerations,  and  amongst 
which  the  sixth  article  of  this  compact  is  in- 
cluded as  one. 

Let  gentlemen  also  advert  to  the  laW  for 
the  admission  of  the  state  of  Louisiana  into 
the  union  :  they  will  find  it  filled  with  condi- 
tions. It  was  required  not  only  to  form  a  con- 
stitution upon  the  principles  of  republican  go- 
vernment, but  it  was  required  to  contain  the 
"  fundamental  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty."  It  was  even  required  as  a  condition 
of  its  admission,  to  keep  its  records  and  its 
judicial  and  legislative  proceedings  in  the 
English  language ;  and  also  to  secure  the 
trial  by  jury,  and  to  surrender  all  claim  to 
unappropriated  lands  m  the  territory,  with 
the  prohibition  to  tax  any  of  the  United  States 
lands. 

After  this  long  practice  and  constant  usage 
to  annex  conditions  to  the  admission  of  a  state 
into  the  union,  will  gentlemen  yet  tell  us  it 
is  unconstitutional,  and  talk  of  our  principles 
being  novel  and  extraordinary  ?  It  has  been 
said,  that  if  this  amendment  prevail,  we 
shall  have  an  union  of  states  possessing  un- 
equal rights.  And  we  have  been  asked,  wlic- 
ther  we  wished  to  see  such  a  "  chequered 
union  ?"  Sir,  we  have  such  an  union  already. 
If  the  prohibition  of  slavery  is  the  denial  of  a 
right,  and  constitutes  a  chequered  union, 
gladly  would  I  behold  such  rights  denied,  and 
such  a  chequer  spread  over  every  state  in  the 
union.  It  is  now  spread  over  the  states  north- 
west of  the  Ohio,  and  forms  the  glory  and  the 
strength  of  those  states.  I  hope  it  will  be  ex- 
tended  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific 
ocean. 

Sir,  we  have  been  told  that  the  proposed 
amendment  cannot  be  received,  because  it  is 
contrary  to  the  treaty  and  cession  of  Loui- 
siana. "Articles.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
ceded  territory  shall  be  incorporated  in  the 
union  of  the  United  States,  and  admitted  as 
soon  as  possible,  according  to  the  principles 
of  tbe  federal  constitution,  to  the  enjoyment 
of  all  the  rights,  advantages,  and  immunities 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
mean  time  they  shall  be  maintained  and  pro- 
tected in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty, 
property,  and  the  i-eligion  which  they  pro- 
fess." I  find  nothing  (said  Mr.  T.)  in  this  ar- 
ticle of  the  treaty,  incompatible  with  the 
proposed  amendment.     The  rights,  advanta- 

fes,  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
tates  are  guaranteed  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Louisiana.  If  one  of  them  should  choose  tQ 
remove  into  Virginia,  he  could  take  his  slaves 
with  him ;  but  if  he  removes  to  Indiana,  or 
any  of  the  states  north-west  of  the  Ohio,  he 
cannot  take  his  slaves  with  him.  If  the  pro- 
posed amendment  prevail,  the  inhabitants  of 
Louisiana  or  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
can  neither  of  them  take  slaves  into  the  state 
of  Missouri.  All,  therefore,  may  enjoy  equal 
privileges.  It  is  a  disability,  or  what  I  call  a 
blessing,  annexed  to  the  particiUar  district  of 
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country,  and  in  no  mannel"  attached  to  the 
individual.  But,  (said  Mr.  T.)  while  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  treaty  contains  no  solid  ob- 
jection against  the  proposed  amendment,  yet 
if  it  did,  it  would  not  alter  my  determination 
on  the  subject.  The  Senate,  or  the  treaty- 
making-  power  of  our  government,  have  nei- 
ther the  right  nor  the  power  to  stipulate,  by 
a  treaty,  the  terms  upon  which  a  people  shall 
be  admitted  into  the  union.  This  House  have 
a  right  to  be  heard  on  the  subject.  The  ad- 
mission of  a  state  into  the  union  is  a  legisla- 
tive act,  which  requires  the  concurrence  of 
all  the  departments  of  legislative  power.  ■  It 
is  an  important  prerogative  of  this  House, 
which  I  hope  will  never  be  surrendered. 

The  zeal  and  the  ardour  of  gentlemen  in 
the  course  of  this  debate,  has  induced  them 
to  announce  to  this  House  that,  if  we  persist 
and  force  the  state  of  Missouri  to  accede  to 
the  proposed  amendment,  as  the  condition  of 
her  admission  into  the  union,  she  will  disre- 
gard it,  and,  as  soon  as  admitted,  will  alter 
lier  constitution,  and  introduce  slavery  into 
her  territory.  Sir,  I  am  not  now  prepared,  nor 
is  it  necessary  to  determine,  what  would  be 
the  consequence  of  such  a  violation  of  faith — 
of  such  a  departure  from  the  fundamental 
condition  of  her  admission  into  the  union.  I 
would  not  cast  upon  a  people  so  foul  an  im- 
putation, as  to  believe  they  would  be  guilty 
of  such  fraudulent  duplicity.  The  states 
north-west  of  the  Ohio  have  all  regarded  the 
faith  and  the  condition  of  their  admission ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  the  people 
of  Missouri  will  not  also  regard  theirs.  But, 
sir,  whenever  a  state  admitted  into  the  union 
shall  disregard  and  set  at  naught  the  funda- 
mental conditions  of  its  admission,  and  shall, 
in  violation  of  all  faith,  undertake  to  levy  a 
itax  upon  the  lands  of  the  United  States,  or  a 
toll  upon  their  navigable  waters,  or  introduce 
slavery,  where  Congress  have  prohibited  it, 
then  it  will  be  in  time  to  determine  the  con- 
sequence. But,  sir,  if  the  threatened  conse- 
quences were  known  to  be  the  certain  result, 
yet  would  I  insist  upon  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. The  declaration  of  this  House,  the  de- 
clared will  of  the  nation,  to  prohibit  slavery, 
would  produce  its  moral  effect,  and  stand  as 
one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  our  country. 

Sir,  it  has  been  urged  with  great  plausibi- 
lity, that  we  should  spread  the  slaves  now  in 
our  country,  and  thus  spread  the  evil,  i-ather 
thani  confine  it  to  its  present  districts.  It  has 
been  said,  we  should  thereby  diminish  the 
dangers  from  them,  while  we  increase  the 
means  of  their  living,  and  augment  their 
comforts.  But,  sir,  you  may  rest  assured, 
that  this  reasoning  is  fallacious,  and  that  while 
slavery  is  admitted,  the  market  will  be  sup- 
plied. Our  coast,  and  its  contiguity  to  the 
West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  possessions, 
render  easy  the  introduction  of  slaves  into 
our  country.  Our  laws  are  already  highly 
penal  against  their  introduction,  and  yet  it  is 
a  well  known  fact,  that  about  fourteen  thou- 
sand slaves  have  been  brought  into  our  coun- 
try this  last  year. 


Sir,  since  we  have  been  engaged  in  this 
debate,  we  have  witnessed  an  elucidation  of 
this  argument,  of  bettering-  the  condition  of 
slaves,  by  spi-eading  them  over  the  country. 
A  slavp-driver,  a  trafficker  in  human  flesh, 
as  if  sent  by  Providence,  has  passed  the  door 
of  your  capitol  on  his  way  to  the  west,  driv- 
ing before  him  about  fifteen  of  those  wretch- 
ed victims  of  his  power:  The  males,  who 
might  raise  the  arm  of  vengeance,  and  reta- 
liate for  their  wrongs,  were  handcuffed  and 
chained  to  each  other,  while  the  females  and 
children  were  marched  in  their  reai-,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  driver's  whip  !  Yes,  sir, 
such  has  been  X.]\s  scene  witnessed  from  the 
windows  of  Congress  Hall,  and  viewed  by 
members  who  .ompose  the  legislative  coun- 
cils of  republican  America! 

Sir,  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  this 
subject,  we  have  been  told  that,  from  the 
long  habit  of  the  southerh  and  western  peo- 
ple, the  possession  of  slaves  has  become  ne- 
cessary to  them,  and  an  essential  requisite  in 
their  living.  It  has  been  urged,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  climate  and  soil  of  the  southern 
countries,  that  the  lands  cannot  be  occupied 
or  cultivated  without  slaves.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  slaves  prosper  in  those  places,  and 
that  they  are  much  better  off  there  than  in 
their  own  native  country.  We  have  even 
been  told  that,  if  we  succeed,  and  prevent 
slavery  across  the  Mississippi,  we  shall  great- 
ly lessen  the  value  of  property  there,  and 
shall  retard,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  the 
settlement  of  that  country. 

Sir,  (said  Mr.  T.)  if  the  western  country 
cannot  be  settled  without  slaves,  gladly  would 
I  prevent  its  settlement  till  time  shall  be  no 
more.  If  this  class  of  arguments  is  to  prevail, 
it  sets  all  morals  at  defiance,  and  we  are  called 
to  legislate  on  the  subject,  as  a  matter  of 
mere  personal  interest.  If  this  is  to  be  the 
case,  repeal  all  your  laws  prohibiting  the 
slave  trade ;  throw  open  this  traffic  to  the 
commercial  states  of  the  east ;  and,  if  it  bet- 
ter the  condition  of  these  wretched  beings, 
invite  the  dark  population  of  benighted  Afri- 
ca to  be  translated  to  the  shores  of  repubH- 
can  America.  But,  sir,  I  will  not  cast  upon 
this  or  upon  that  gentleman  an  imputation  so 
ungracious  as  the  conclusion  to  which  their 
arguments  would  necessarily  tend.  I  do  not 
believe  any  gentleman  on  this  floor  could 
here  advocate  the  slave  trade,  or  maintain,  in 
the  abstract,  the  principles  of  slavery.  I  will 
not  outrage  the  decorum,  nor  insult  the  dig- 
nity of  this  house,  by  attempting  to  argue  in 
this  place,  as  an  abstrapt  proposition,  the  mo- 
ral right  of  slavery.  How  gladly  would  the 
"  legitimates  of  Europe  chuckle"  to  find  an 
American  Congress  in  debate  on  such  a  ques- 
tion ! 

As  an  evil  brought  upon  us  without  our 
own  fault,  before  the  formation  of  our  go- 
vernment, and  as  one  of  the  sins  of  that  na- 
tion from  which  we  have  revolted,  we  must 
of  necessity  legislate  upon  this  subject.  It  is 
our  busmess  so  to  legislate,  as  never  to  en- 
courage, but  always  to  control  this  evil ;  and 
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while  we  strive  <o  eradicate  it,  we  ought  to 
fix  its  hmits,  and  render  it  subordinate  to  the 
safety  of  the  white  population,  and  the  good 
order  of  civil  society. 

Sir,  on  this  subject  tiie  eyes  of  Europe  are 
turned  upon  you.  You  boast  of  the  freedom 
of  your  constitution  and  your  laws  ;  you  have 
])roclaimed,  in  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, "  That  all  men  are  created  equal  ; 
that  tiiey  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  rights— that  amongst  tliese 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pui-suit  of  happiness;" 
and  yet  you  have  slaves  in  your  country.  The 
enemies  of  your  government,  and  the  legiti- 
mates of  Europe,  point  to  )  our  inconsisten- 
cies, and  blazon  your  supposed  defects.  If 
you  allow  slavery  to  pass  i?to  territories 
wheVe  you  have  the  lawful  power  to'  exclude 
it,  you  will  justly  take  upon  yourself  all  the 
charges  of  inconsistency  ;  but,  coniine  it  to 
the  original  slave-holding  states,  where  you 
found  it  at  the  formation  of  your  government, 
and  you  stand  acquitted  of  all  imputation. 

Sir,  this  is  a  subject  upon  which  I  have 
great  feeUng  for  the  lionour  of  my  country. 
In  a  former  debate  upon  the  Illinois  constitu- 
tion, I  mentioned  that  our  enemies  had  drawn 
a  picture  of  our' country,  as  holding  in  one 
hand  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
with  the  other  brandishing  a  whip  over  our 
affrighted  slaves.  I  then  made  it  my  boast 
that  we  could  cast  back  upon  England  the  ac- 
cusation, and  that  she  had  committed  the  ojy- 
£inal  sin  of  bringing  slaves  into  our  country. 
Sir,  r  have  since  received,  through  the  post- 
office,  a  letter,  post-mai-ked  in  South  Caro- 
lina, and  signed  "  A  Native  of  England,"  de- 
siring that,  when  I  again  had  occasion  to  re- 
peat my  boast  against  England,  I  would  also 
state  that  she  had  atoned  for  her  original  sin, 
by  establishing  in  her  slave  colonies  a  system 
of  humane  laws,  ameliorating  their  condition, 
and  providing  for  their  safety,  while  America 
had  committed  the  secondary  sin  of  disregard- 
ing their  condition,  and  had  even  provided 
laws  by  which  it  was  not  murder  to  kill  a 
slave.  Sir,  I  felt  the  severity  of  the  reproof; 
I  felt  for  my  country.  I  have  inquired  on'  the 
subject,  and  I  find  such  were  formerly  the 
laws  in  some  of  the  slave-holding  states ;  and 
that  even  now,  in  the  state  of  South  Caro- 
lina, by  law,  the  penalty  of  death  is  provided 
for  stealing  a  slave,  while  the  murder  of  a 
slave  is  punished  by  a  trivial  fine.  Such,  sir, 
is  the  contrast,  and  the  relative  value  which 
is  placed,  in  the  opinion  of  a  slave-holding 
state,  between  the  property  of  the  master 
and  the  hfe  of  a  slave. 

Sir,  gentlemen  have  undertaken  to  crimi- 
nate and  to  di'aw  odious  contrasts  between 
different  sections  of  our  country — I  shall  not 
combat  such  arguments ;  I  have  made  no  pre- 
tence to  exclusive  morality  on  this  subject, 
either  for  myself  or  my  constituents;  nor 
have  I  cast  any  imputation  on  others.  On  the 
contrary,  I  hold,  that  marfkind  under  like 
circumstances  are  alike,  the  world  over.  Tiie 
vicious  and  the  unprincipled  are  confined  to 


no  district  of  country ;  and  it  is  for  this  por- 
tion of  the  community  we  are  bound  to  legis- 
late.  Wlien  honourable  gentlemen  inform  us, 
we  overrate  the  cruelty  and  the  dangers  of 
slavery,  and  tell  us  that  their  slaves  are  hap- 
py and  contented,  and  would  even  contribute 
to  their  safety,  they  tell  us  but  very  httle  : 
they  do  not  tell  us  that,  while  their  slaves 
are  happy,  the  slaves  of  some  depraved  and 
cruel  wretch,  in  their  neighbourliood,  may 
not  be  stimulated  to  revenge,  and  thus  in- 
volve the  country  in  ruin.  If  we  had  to  le- 
gislate only  for  such  gentlemen  as  are  now 
embraced  within  my  view,  a  law  against  rob- 
bing the  mail  would  be  a  disgrace  upon  tlie 
nation  ;  and,  as  useless,  I  would  tear  it  from 
the  pages  of" your  statute  book:  yet  sad  ex- 
perience has  taught  us  the  necessity  of  such 
laws — and  honour,  justice,  and  policy,  teach 
us  tlie  wisdom  of  legislating  to  limit  .the  ex- 
tension of  slavery. 

Sir,  in  the  zeal  to  draw  sectional  contrasts, 
we  have  been  told  by  one  gentleman,  that 
gentlemen  from  one  district  of  country  talk 
of  their  religion  and  their  morality,  while 
those  of  another  practise  it.  And  the  supe- 
rior liberality  has  been  asserted  of  southern 
gentlemen  over  those  of  the  north,  in  all  con- 
tributions to  moral  institutions,  for  Bible  and 
missionary  societies.  Sir,  I  understand  too 
well  the  pursuit  of  my  purpose  to  be  decoyed 
and  drawn  off  into  the  discussion  of  a  colla- 
teral subject.  I  have  no  inclination  to  con- 
trovert these  assertions  of  comparative  libe- 
rality. Although  I  have  no  idea  they  are 
founded  in  fact,  yet,  because  it  better  suits 
the  object  of  my  present  argument,  I  will,  on 
this  occasion,  admit  them  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent. And  what  is  the  result  ?  Southern  gen- 
tlemen, by  their  superior  liberality  in  contri- 
butions to  moral  institutions,  justly  stand  in 
the  first  rauk,  and  hold  the  first  place  in  the 
brightest  page  of  the  history  of  our  country. 
But,  turn  over  this  page,  and  what  do  you 
behold  ?  You  behold  them  contributing  to 
teach  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  You  behold  them  le- 
gislating to  secure  the  ignorance  and  stupidi- 
ty of  their  own  slaves!  You  behold  them  pre- 
scribing, by  law,  penalties  against  the  man 
that  dares  teach  a  negro  to  read.  Such,  sir, 
is  the  statute  law  of  tlie  state  of  Virginia. 
[Mr.  Bassett  and  Mr.  Tyler  said  tlmt  tliere 
was  no  such  law  in  Virginia.]  No,  sir,  (said 
Mr.  T.)  I  have  mis-spoken  myself;  I  ought 
to  have  said,  such  is  the  statute  law  of  the 
state  of  Georgia.  Yes,  sir,  while  we  hear  of 
a  liberahty  which  civihzes  the  savages  of  all 
couHtries,  and  carries  the  gospel  alike  to  the 
Hottentot  and  the  Hindoo,  it  has  been  reserv- 
ed for  the  republican  state  of  Georgia,  not 
content  with  the  care  of  its  overseers,  to  le- 
gislate to  secure  the  oppression  and  the  ig- 
norance of  their  slaves.  The  man  who  there 
teaches  a  negro  to  read  is  liable  to  a  criminal 
prosecution.  The  dark  benighted  beings  of 
all  creation  profit  by  our  liberality — save 
those  on  our  own  plantations.     Where  is  the 
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missionary  who  possesses  sufficient  hardihood 
to  venture  a  residence  to  teach  tlie  slaves  of 
a  plantation  ?  Here  is  the  stain!  Here  is  the 
stigma !  which  fastens  upon  the  character  of 
our  country ;  and  which,  in  the  appropriate 
language  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
(Mr.  Cobb,)  "  all  the  v/aters  of  the  ocean 
cannot  wash  out ;  which  seas  of  blood  can 
only  take  away." 

Sir,  there  is  yet  another,  and  an  important 
point  of  view  in  which  this  subject  ought  to 
be  considered.  We  have  been  told  by  those 
who  advocate  the  extension  of  slavery  into 
the  Missouri,  that  any  attempt  to  control  this 
subject  by  legislation  is  a  violation  of  that 
fiiith  and  mutual  confidence  upon  which  our 
union  vvas  formed  and  our  constitution  adopt- 
ed. This  argument  might  be  considered  plau- 
sible, if  the  restriction  was  attempted  to  be 
enforced  against  any  of  the  slave-holding 
states,  which  had  been  a  party  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution.  But  it  can  have  no 
reference  or  application  to  a  new  district  of 
country  recently  acquired,  and  never  con- 
templated in  the  formation  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  not  embraced  in  the  mutual  con- 
cessions and  declared  faith  upon  which  the 
.constitution  was  adopted.  The  constitution 
provides,  that  the  representatives  of  the  se- 
veral states  to  this  House  shall  be  according 
to  their  numbers,  including  tliree-fifths  of  the 
slaves  in  the  respective  states.  This  is  an 
■important  benefit  yielded  to  the  slave-holding 
states,  as  one  of  the  mutual  sacrifices  for  the 
union.  On  this  subject  I  consider  the  faith 
of  the  union  pledged,  and  I  never  would  at- 
tempt coercive  manumission  in  a  slave-hold- 
ing state. 

But  none  of  the  causes  which  induced  the 
sacrifice  of  this  principle,  and  which  now  pro- 
xluce  such  an  unequal  representation  of  the 
free  population  of  the  country,  exist  as  be- 
tween us  and  the  newly  acquired  territory 
across  the  Mississippi.  That  portion  of 
country  has  no  claims  to  such  an  unequal  re- 
presentation, unjust  in  its  results  upon  the 
other  states.  Are  the  numerous  slaves  in  ex- 
tensive countries,  which  we  may  acquire  by 
purchase,  and  admit  as  states  into  the  union, 
at  once  to  be  represented  on  this  floor,  under 
a  clause  of  the  constitution,  granted  as  a 
compromise  and  a  benefit  to  the  southern 
states  which  had  borne  part  in  the  revolution? 
Such  an  extension  of  that  clause  in  the  con- 
stitution would  be  unjust  in  its  operations, 
unequal  in  its  results,  and  a  violation  of  its 
original  intention.  Abstract  from  the  moral 
effects  of  slavery,  its  political  consequences 
in  the  representation  under  this  clause  of  the 
constitution  demonstrate  the  importance  of 
the  proposed  amendment. 

Sir,  I  shall  bow  in  silence  to  the  will  of  the 
majority,  on  which  ever  side  it  shall  be  ex- 
pressed ;  yet  I  confidently  hope  that  majority 
will  be  found  on  the  side  of  an  amendment, 
sf)  replete  with  moral  consequences,  so  preg- 
nant with  important  political  results. 


LETTER  FROM  MR.  ADAMS. 

Cluincy,,  Feb.  SI,  1819. 
•  Dear  Sir — I  thank  you  for  your  Ad- 
dress to  the  New  Bedford  Auxiliary  So- 
ciety for  the  suppression  of  Intempe- 
rance, which  I  have  read  with  pleasure 
and  edification.  It  abounds  in  ingenuity 
and  information — it  is  eloquent  and  pa- 
thetic, it  is  pious  and  virtuous — it  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  understanding  and 
the  heart. 

A  drunkard  is  the  most  selfish  being 
in  the  universe.  He  has  no  sense  of 
modesty,  shame  or  disgrace;  he' has  no 
sense  of  duty,  o;-  sympathy  of  affection 
with  his  father  or  mother,  his  bi^other  or 
sister,  his  friend  or  neighbour,  his  wife 
or  children;  no  reverence  for  his  God; 
no  sense  of  futurity  in  this  world  or  the 
other;  all  is  swallowed  up  in  the  mad 
selfish  joy  of  the  moment. 

Is  it  not  humiliating,  that  Mahome- 
tans and  Hindoos  should  put  to  shame 
the  whole  Christian  world,  by  their  su- 
perior examples  of  temperance?  Is  it  not 
degrading  to  Englishmen  and  Americans 
that  they  are  so  infinitely  exceeded  by 
the  French  in  this  cardinal  virtue  ?  And 
is  it  not  mortifying  beyond  all  expres- 
sion, that  we  Americans  should  exceed 
all  other  eight  millions  of  people  on  the 
globe,  as  I  verily  believe  we  do,  in  this 
degrading,  beastly  vice  of  intemperance. 
I  am  sir,  your  obedient  friend  and  hum- 
ble servant, 

JOHN  ADAMS. 
Wm.  Willis,  esq. 


[fHOM  the    BALTIMOKE    FEDEBAI.    KEPUBtlCAIf.] 

Advice  to  Shopkeepers. 
The  following  letter  was  handed  in  by  a 
young  man,  who  says  that  he  has  experienced 
the  greatest  advantages  in  attending  to.  its 
directions.  We  pubhsh  it  with  pleasure. — 
Some  parts,  he  will  observe,  are  struck  out. 
It  appears  to  be  written  by  a  shopkeeper  of  the 
old  school. 

"  No,  my  dear  William,  you  are 
wrong.  You  must  not  mind  what  your 
old  companions  say  on  the  subject;  they 
may  become  lawyers,  ministers,  doctors 
or  gentlemen,  and  you  may  be  a  mere 
shopkeeper;  but  depend  upon  it,  it  is 
not  the  profession  that  gives  dignity  to 
the  man — it  is  the  man  that  gives  dig- 
nity to  the  profession. 
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"  A  man  may  be,  and  will  be  in  our 
republican  country,  I  hope,  until  I  am  in 
my  grave,  respected  only  for  his  merit 
and  industry.  The  mere  possession  of 
talents  is  nothing.  He  who  has  great 
talents,  and  he  who  inherits  a  great  pro- 
perty ought  not  to  be  respected  merely 
for  the  one  or  the  other.  It  depends 
upon  how  both  are  used, 

"Shopkeeping  is  low  now — too  many 
tricks  have  been  played  in  it;  but  my 
dear  boy,  it  is  still  creditable;  and  though 
it  were  otherwise,  you  liave  dignity 
€nough  to  restore  it.  No  matter  what 
your  profession  is,  stick  to  what  I  have 
heard  you  say — *  Were  I  a  shoeblack,  I 
would  aim  to  be  the  first  in  my  calling.' 
Stick  to  that  my  boy,  and  though  you  be 
only  a  shoeblack,  you  may  make  a  for- 
tune; and  what  is  better,  make  yourself 
respectable.  Eparainondas,  you  know, 
was  once  elected  scavenger  of  Thebes 
by  his  enemies — he  did  his  duty — con- 
secrated the  employment,  till  finally  the 
office  of  scavenger  at  Thebes,  became 
an  object  of  competition  among  the 
greatest  men. 

"  This  is  my  golden  rule — in  all  pro- 
fessions :  Respect  yourself,  and  others 
will  respect  you,  I  never  knew  it  to 
fail.  We  always  form  our  first  im- 
pressions from  the  light  in  which  a 
stranger  appears  to  hold  himself;  and 
first  impressions  are  never  entirely  ob- 
literated. 

"  No  matter  whether  you  are  a  re- 
tailer or  a  wholesaler.  As  Salmagundi 
says,  there  is  not  much  difference  be- 
tween selling  tape  by  the  piece  and  by 
the  yard. 

"  But — ^be  a  gentleman — even  behind 
the  counter.  Suffer  nobody  to  treat  you 
with  disrespect — and  never  treat  others 
with  disrespect.  Be  patient,  polite  and 
attentive — but  not  a  coxcomb,  a  bower 
or  a  slave. ,  Treat  your  customers  as  if 
they  were  on  a  footing  of  equality.  Ad- 
dress them  so.  Do  not  coax,  or  jabber 
them  into  a  purchase.  Give  them  time 
to  look  round  and  recollect  themselves; 
still  less,  do  not  hurry  them,  as  some  do, 
so  much  that  they  don't  know  what  their 
own  minds  are.  More  is  lost  than  gain- 
ed. You  may  sometimes  sell  an  article 
that  has  not  been  bought—roll  it  up,  and 
.  get  your  pay  for  it,  before  the  purchaser 
has  made  up  his  mind;  but  generally 
your  conduct  will  keep  the  timid  away 


from  your  store,  if  they  know  you ;  and 
if  they  do  not,  they  will  feign  some 
excuse,  and  leave  your  shop,  even  when 
they  mean  to  buy,  only  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  compose  their  minds — ex- 
amine their  purses,  and  make  their  cal- 
culations. 

"  Never  stoop  to  such  tricks  as  this ; 
wetting  cambrick  muslins,  for  example, 
with  your  tongue,  when  you  show  them, 
or  holding  them  up  against  the  light; 
because,  though  the  place  wetted  will 
look  twice  as  fine  as  the  rest,  yet  it  is 
a  trick  that  can  never  be  played  off 
but  once  on  the  same  person— and  the 
other  is  just  as  bad — the  texture  can- 
not be  seen.  People  never  forgive  such 
things. 

"  Never  call  your  own  goods  very 
cheap^as  a  matter  of  course — or  very 
elegant,  unless  you  are  sincere.  It  is 
merely  slang — and  when  otherwise,  is 
supposed  to  be.  ■  Let  others  judge.  Be 
attentive — don't  be  afraid  of  tumbling 
your  goods — it  is  no  injury  to  them — 
unfold  them,  and  expose  them  to  the 
light.  Don't  darken  your  windows,  un- 
der pretence  of  showing  your  goods — it 
is  unfair.  If  you  give  patterns  from  a 
broad  cloth,  give  it  from  the  end  you 
sell  from,  or  tell  the  purchaser  that  the 
"  head  end"  is  the  best — and  that  it  is 
kept  by  you — to  show.  Never  hurry'  a 
customer  away — keep  him  as  long  as 
you  can  without  rudeness.  It  is  a  bait 
for  others.  ■  When  you  have  occasion  to 
tell  a  lady  that  you  cannot  permit  your 
gloves  to  be  tried,  or  your  linens  to  be 
pulled  out  of  shape,  because  it  ruins  the 
sale  of  both,  do  it  like  a  man — not  like 
a  schoolboy  saying  his  lesson;  and  tell 
her  also,  that  the  linen,  for  example,  is 
as  good  within  as  without,  if  not,  that  it 
shall  be  no  sale.  Such  things  satisfy 
them  that  there  is  no  trick.  If  a  cus- 
tomer asks  for  one  thing,  don't  show 
another,  I  have  known  persons  show 
elastic  garters  to  one  that  inquired  for 
black  sarsnet  Again,  avoid  this  trick: 
"  Is  there  nothing  else"  Miss  ^  between 
every  breath;  and  such  phrases  as  this: 
"  That  comes  at"  so  much — say  the 
price  is  so  much,  if  you  would  speak 
English.  It  doesn't  come,  it  goes  from 
you  at  so  much. 

"  Another  thing.  As  it  is  manifestly 
impossible  to  keep  one  price,  and  never 
change  it,  however  honest  you  may  be. 
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because  of  the  constant  fluctuation  of 
the  markets ;  yet,  when  you  are  taking 
an  article  from  the  slielf,  then  is  the 
time  to  name  your  price;  and  then 
never  fall — never  stir,  a  peg.  Adhere 
to  this  rule,  and  you  will  save  yourself 
infinite  trouble.  Every  body  will  be 
satisfied  then.  But  otherwise,  if  I  have 
"  beat"  you  down,  as  it  is  very  properly 
called,  no  matter  to  what  price,  I  am 
not  satisfied,  because  I  am  not  certain 
that  another  should  not  have  beaten  you 
down  still  more.  And  this  is  the  way 
with  all.  We  don't  mind  buying  things 
dear,  if  others  cannot  buy  them  cheaper. 
And  no  matter  how  cheap  we  get  them, 
the  mere  suspicion  that  we  might  have 
got  them  cheaper,  makes  them  dear. 
Some  blockheads  name  a  price,  and  be- 
fore you  have  time  to  ask  them  to  fall — 
slap! — down  they  go  some  ten  or  fifteen 
per  cent. 

"  And  now,  good  bye  William — ad- 
here to  these  rules,  and  I  will  answer 
for  your  success." 


[^From  the  Dumfries  and  Galloivay  Counev.'\ 
PARLIAMENTARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Wednesday,  January  27. 
The  House  having-  met,  lord  Holland  rose 
and  observed,  that  he  held  in  his  hand  a  pe- 
tition from  the  corporation  of  the  city  of 
London,  upon  a  most  important  subject,  viz. 
the  increase  of  crime  in  this  country.  This 
petition,  coming  as  it  did,  not  from  indis- 
criminate individuals  but  from  persons  of  high 
respectabihty,  could  not  fail  to  have  some 
weight  on  their  lordships'  minds  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  revising  and  amending  the  criminal 
code  as  it  now  stood.  It  was  a  melancholy 
fact,  as  their  lordships  would  learn  from  the 
petition,  which  he  should  move  to  be  read, 
that  of  late  years  there  had  been  a  gradual 
and  alarming  increase  of  crime,  which  the 
terrors  of  the  law  were  not  sufficient  to  sub- 
due or  even  to  check.  Crimes  of  all  sorts 
had  so  rapidly  gained  ground  that  there  was 
an  universal  opinion,  that  some  steps  should 
be  immediately  taken  to  meet  the  evil  com- 
plained of.  It  was  too  true,  that  in  propor- 
tion as  crime  increased,  punishment  de- 
creased. The  party  to  whom  offences  of  a 
minor  nature  had  been  committed,  were  oc- 
casionally induced  to  forbear  following  up 
the  vengeance  of  the  law,  as  too  excessive  in 
,  compai'ison  with  the  nature  of  the  crime  of 
which  the  culprit  had  been  convicted.  He 
was  not  one  of  those  who  v,  '.slicd  to  argue  by 
analogy  in  a  general  point  of  view,  as  to  the 


system  of  police  in  other  countries;  but  there 
was  one  fact,  as  connected  with  a  neigh- 
bouring country,  of  so  strong  a  nature  that 
he  could  not  forbear  alluding  to  it.  The 
country  he  meant  was  France.  Before  the 
revolution,  the  ci-ime  of  privately  steaUng  in 
a  dwelling  house,  was  visited  not  only  with 
the  rack  but  even  with  the  punishment  of 
death.  The  enormity  of  the  punishment 
often  occasioned  the  criminal  to  escape. — 
The  consequence  was,  the  crime  increased, 
and  to  so  great  a  degree  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  house  in  the  great  cities  of  France 
in  which  this  species  of  robbery  was  not 
committed.  After  the  revolution,  and  under 
the  Napoleon  code,  the  punishment  was  ame- 
liorated; in  consequence  of  which,  the  law 
was  regularly  enforced,  and  the  crime  de- 
creased. The  noble  lord  then  advocated  the 
necessity  of  an  immediate  investigation  into 
the  ci-iminal  code  of  the  country  y/ith  the 
view  of  checking  the  growth  of  the  evil  com- 
plained oi',  and  concluded  by  moving  that  the 
petition  be  read. 

The  petition  having  been  read,  lord  Liver- 
pool said,  he  did  not  wish  to  oppose  the 
motion — on  the  contrary,  he  admitted  that 
crimes  had  greatly  increased,  and  that  an 
investigation  into  the  causes  of  those  crimes 
was  actually  necessary.  He  did  not  now 
wish  to  promote  discussion,  but  he  would 
mention,  as  a  strong  feature  in  the  evil  al- 
luded to,  was  the  transition  of  a  state  of  war 
t6  that  of  peace,  and  this  observation  would 
be  borne  out  by  a  i-eference  to  former  simi- 
lar periods,  where  after  the  termination  of 
war,  crimes  had  gradually  increased. 

Petition  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Jlfonday,  January  25. 

The  sheriffs  of  London  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen  and  com- 
mons of  the  city,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Criminal  Code,  and  praying  the  House  to 
take  the  subject  into  consideration.  The 
petition  stated  the  great  increase  of  crime 
within  a  few  years,  and  pointed  out  the  ex- 
treme severity  of  the  Criminal  Code  as  con- 
tributing seriously  to  this  increased  depravity. 
In  the  }  ear  1817,  no  less  than  13,933  persons 
had  been  committed  for  trial  in  England. — 
The  severity  of  the  law,  was  also  a  great 
cause  why  jurymen  were  found  to  acquit 
pi'isoners  entirely,  or  at  least  of  the  capital 
part  of  the  charges  against  them.  One  in- 
stance was  stated,  where  a  jury,  in  order  to 
save  the  life  of  a  prisoner,  found  a  verdict 
of  guilty  of  stealing  to"  the  value  of  39«. 
whereas,  the  thing  stolen  was  a  ten  pound 
note. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  was  sure  the  House 
would  feel  that  the  petition  just  presented, 
was  of  great  importance.  There  was  not  a 
member  of  the  House  who  was  not  con- 
scious of  the  evil.  He  had  yesterday  visited 
Newgate,    and  out  of  fort}"  individuals,  not 
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one  of  them  was  prepared  to  meet  death. 
All  had  a  hope,  and  there  was  no  kind  of 
preparation  until  the  warrant  arrived  for 
their  execution.  It  was  his  intention  to 
have  moved  for  a  committee  ■  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  lie  understood  that  another  gen- 
tleman had  undertaken  the  task.  From  what 
he  had  seen  on  the  continent,  no  prisoner, 
had  any  hope  of  having  his  punishment  al- 
tered. 

Tuesday,  February  9. 

PENAI    CODE. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  said,  tliat  he  had  been  in- 
trusted with  a  petition  which  he  considered 
it  kn  honour  to  hold,  and  which,  but  for  in- 
disposition, he  should  have  laid  before  the 
House  at  an  earlier  day.  It  came  from  a  most 
respectable  body,  the  Society  of  Friends, 
commonly  called  Quakers,  and  it  called  upon 
the  House  to  take  into  its  serious  considera- 
tion, the  many  laws  under  which  the  punish- 
ment of  death  was  inflicted  {hear).  The 
same  body,  acting  with  that  sobriety,  terh- 
per,  and  moderation,  by  which  they  were 
distinguished,  had  been  on  more  occasions 
than  one,  the  first  to  point  out  and  to  repro- 
bate the  existence  of  evils  of  the  highest 
magnitude.  He  could  not  forget,  for  to  for- 
get it  would  be  the  height  of  ingratitude, 
that  the  Quakers  were  among  the  eai-liest  of 
those  who  had  claimed  that  the  slave  trade 
should  be  abolished,  and  had  never  been 
backward  in  promoting  any  cause  favourable 
to  the  interests  of  humanity  (cheers).  The 
petition,  however,  deserved  the  most  serious 
attention,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  indi- 
viduals by  whom  it  was  signed,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  importance  of  the  question  to 
which  it  related.  To  that  question  it  was 
impossible  to  advert,  without  expressing, 
though  faintly,  his  deep  regret,  in  common 
with  the  whole  House  and  country,  that  it 
was  now  left  for  him  to  raise  his  feeble  voice 
in  that  cause  which  had  been  so  ably  advo- 
cated by  one  whose  name  [Sir  Samuel  Ro- 
milly,]  would  be  recorded  among  the  bene- 
factors of  mankind,  and  whose  memory  would 
be  fondly  cherished  by  all  those  who  re- 
verenced either  public  or  private  virtues — 
(cheers  from  all  sides) — a  man,  whose  general 
knowledge  was  only  equalled  by  his  profes- 
sional attainments,  and  who  l^rought  to  the 
subject  all  the  lights  of  understanding,  and 
all  the  advantages  of  experience  (hear,  hear). 
The  obligations  of  the  country  to  the  un- 
wearied labours  of  this  most  distinguished 
and  lamented  individual,  were  acknowledged 
by  friends  and  enemies — if,  indeed,  the  term 
friends  coidd  be  applied  to  those  who  loved 
him  with  devoted  enthusiasm — or  enemies, 
to  those,  who,  while  they  resisted  his  propo- 
sitions, had  admitted  the  benevolence  of  their 
object,  and  the  admirable  intentions  of  him 
who  introduced  them  (hear,  hear).  He  was 
a  man  in  whom  public  and  private  excellence 
Avere  so  united,  and  so  equally  balanced,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  say  which  had  the  predo- 
minance :   those  who  knew  him   onlv  as   a 


member  of  parliament  would  probably  hold 
that  his  public  principles  had  the  predomi- 
nance, while  those  who  enjoyed  his  friend- 
sliip  would  feel  satisfied  that  the  general 
benevolence  of  his  views  and  projects  was 
exceeded  by  the  endearing  qualities  of  his 
domestic  hfe  (hedr,hear.)  The  country  had 
been  deprived  of  his  assistance  when  most  it 
was  needed,  and  when  he  had  proceeded  but 
a  few  steps  towards  the  completion  of  his 
object ;  those  steps  had  been  made  with  cau- 
tion, though  without  hesitation ;  and  if  his 
progress,  at  first,  were  resisted,  opposition,  in 
the  end,  was  disarmed  by  the  persuasion  of 
his  eloquence,  and  conviction  compelled  by 
the  force  of  his  talents — (continued  cheers). — 
He  trusted  that  some  individual  of  competent 
knowledge,  industry,  and  ability,  would  yet 
be  found  to  undertake  tlie  reform  of  the 
Criminal  Code,  and  by  recommending  the  al- 
teration of  many  of  our  penal  statutes,  render 
capital  convictions  and  executions  less  fre- 
quent. Proof  had  been  lately  afibrded  of  the 
mode  in  which  females,  the  most  abandoned 
to  vice,  had  been  reclaimed  by  the  almost 
unaided  efforts  of  one  benevolent  woman, 
[Mrs.  Yi-y,]  whose  name  is  too  well  known  to 
need  repetition  (hear).  He  took  no  small 
share  of  shame  to  himself  that  he  had  so  long 
neglected  a  subject  of  such  importance;  and 
he  hoped  yet  to  be  able  to  make  some  amends 
for  it  (hear,  hear). 

The  petition  was  then  brought  and  read. 
It  appeared  to  be  from  a  number  of  Qliakers, 
who  signed  it  on  behalf  of  the  whole  society 
resident  in  Great  Britain.  It  was  read  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  2d 
March,  on  motion  of  Sir  J.  Mackintosh, 
a  select  committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider so  much  of  the  criminal  law  as  re- 
lates to  the  capital  punishment  of  felo- 
nies; with  instructions  to  report. 


Greenock,  February  16. 
On  Thursday,  the  Protestants  of  Dub- 
lin, at  a  public  meeting,  the  lord  major 
in  the  chair,  resolved  unanimously,  with 
the  exception  of  some  agents  of  the  po- 
lice, and  one  or  two  other  individuals,  to 
petition  parliament  in  favour  of  Catholic 
emancipation. 

New  York,  April  14. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Mercantile  Advertiser. 
As  the  launching  of  the  U.  S.  steam- 
boat at  Pittsburg  has  been  announced, 
and  as  it  may  not  generally  be   known- 
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what  are  the  objects  in  view,  I  send  you 
some  extracts  of  a  letter  from  a  young 
officer  going  upon  the  expedition.  She  is 
called  the  Western  Engineer,  and  will 
start  from  Pittsburg  about  the  first  of 
May.  It  is  intended  that  she  shall  navi- 
gate the  western  waters  as  far  as  the 
Yellow  Stone  River,  which  will  require 
upwards  of  2  years.  It  is  not  expected 
that  they  will  do  more  than  explore  the 
waters  of  the  Missouri  and  its  tributary 
streams  the  first  season,  as  the  move- 
ments will  be  gradual,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  that  settion  of 
the  country,  with  a  history  of  the  inha- 
bitants, soils,  minerals,  and  curiosities. 
The  expedition  is  under  the  direction  of 
Major  Stephen  H.  Long,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, of  the  topographical  engineers,  at- 
tended by  Mr.  James  D.  Graham,  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  Mr.  William  H.  Swift,  of 
Mass.  from  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy; 
Major  Thomas  Biddle,  of  Philadelphia, 
of  the  artillery,  and  the  following  gentle- 
men : — 

D.  Jessup,  of  Philadelphia,  Mineralo- 
gist. 

Dr.  Say,  of  do.  Botanist  and  Geologist. 

Dr.  Baldwin,  of  Wilmington,  (Del.) 
Zoologist  and  Physician. 

Mr.  Peale  of  Philadelphia,  Landscape 
Painter  and  Ornithologist. 

Mr.  Seymour,  do.  do.  do. 

Major  O.  Fallow,  Indian  A^ent. 

She  is  well  armed,  and  carries  an  ele- 
gant flag,  painted  by  Mr.  Peale,  represent- 
ing a  white  man  and  an  Indian  shaking 
hands,  the  calumet  of  peace,  and  a  sword. 
The  boat  is  75  feet  long,  13  feet  beam, 
dravv's  19  inches  of  water,  with  her  en- 
gine, which  together  with  all  the  machi- 
nery, is  placed  below  deck,  entirely  out 
of  sight.  The  steam  passes  otF  through 
the  mouth  of  the  figure  liead  (a  large 
serpent).  The  wheels  are  placed  in  the 
stern,  to  avoid  snags  and  sawyers  which 
are  so  common  in  those  waters.  She  has 
a  mast  to  ship  or  not  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. The  expedition  will  depart  with 
the  best  wishes  of  the  scientific  part  of 
our  country. 

Bank  of  the  United  States. 

On  Monday  the  19th  inst.  the  corner 
stone  of  the  building  was  laid. 

In  the  stone  was  laid  a  glass  vase  co- 
vered with  lead,  and  cbntaining  the  fol- 
lowing coins  of  the  United  States. 


Gold. — One  half  eagle. 

Silver. — One  dollar — One  half  a  dol- 
lar— One  quarter  of  a  dollar — One  tenth 
of  a  dollar — •f)ne  twentieth  of  a  dollar. 

Copper. — Four  cents — One  half  cent. 

Also  the  following  inscription,  beauti- 
fully printed  on  vellum  paper : — 

"  On  the  19th  day  of  the  month  April, 
in  the  43d  year  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  (being  the 
year  1819  of  the  Christian  Era,) 

"  This,  the  Corner  Stone  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  was  laid  by 
Langdon  Cheves,  President,  and  Jona- 
than Smith,  Cashier. 

"  Attended  by  Nicholas  Biddle,  John 
Connelly,  James  C.  Fisher,  and  Joshua 
Lippincott,  the  Building  Committee — 
William  Strickland,  Architect — Adam 
and  Thomas  Traquair,  Marble  Masons — 
Philip  Justus,  Carpenter — Daniel  Groves 
and  Joseph  S.  Walter,  Bricklayers. 

"  And  a  numerous  assemblage  of  the 
citizens  of  Philadelphia." 

Lord  Cochrane  reached  Valparaiso,  on 
the  28  th  Nov.  last,  and  was  received  with 
much  honour  and  great  joy. 

The  legislature  of  New  York  adjourn- 
ed on  the  14th,  having  been  in  session 
since  January  5. 


%imatnn  anb  Mima. 


Valuable  Invention. 

Mr.  Adam  Stuart  of  this  city  has  in- 
vented a  machine  for  bricks,  which  ren- 
ders unnecessary  the  tedious  process  of 
preparing  the  clay  by  wetting  and  ma- 
king it  into  the  consistency  of  mortar 
moulding  and  drying.  This  machine 
may  be  so  constructed  as  to  make  about 
2000  bricks  per  hour,  ready  to  be  put  im- 
mediately into  the  kiln,  much  neater 
and  more  compactly  formed  than  is 
practicable  in  the  common  mode;  and 
it  is  believed  that  not  more  than  a  sin- 
gle horse  power  will  be  requisite  to  pro- 
duce this  eftect.  [^Balt.  Fed.  Gaz, 


Th^  manufacture  of  China  Ware,  or' 
Porcelain,  equal  in  firmness  to  the 
French,  has  been  commenced  in  this  city. 
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AUTHOR  OF  WAVEULY— NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Historical 
Society,  a  few  days  ago,  samples  of  the 
article  prepared  by  Mr.  Mead,  from  do- 
mestic materials,  were  presented  for  in- 
spection. Their  forms,  their  composition, 
their  glazing,  their  enamelling  and  every 
thino-  gave  universal  satisfaction. 

'  [JN".  r.  Mer.  Ad. 


[From  the  Boston  Intelligencer.] 

LITERARY  CONJECTURE. 

The  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  for 
the  year  1815,  contains  the  following 
remarks,  which  may  be  supposed  to  shed 
some  light  upon  the  mysterious  conceal- 
ment of  the  author  of  Waverly  and 
other  Scotch  novels.  The  editor  of  the 
Register  introduces  some  poetry  en- 
titled "A  Dirge  of  a  Highland  Chief, 
executed  after  the  Rebellion"  as  fol- 
lows : — 

A  literary  friend  of  ours  received  these 
verses  with  a  letter  of  the  following-  tenor— 

"  A  very  ingenious  friend  of  mine  has  just 
sent  me  the  enclosed  on  reading  Waverly. 
To  you*  the  world  gives  that  charming 
work;  and  if  in  any  future  edition  you  should 
like  to  insert  the  Dirge  to  the  Highland 
Chief,  you  would  do  honour  to  your  sincere 
admirer." 

Then  comes  the  reply,  viz,: 

"  The  individual  to  whom  this  obliging 
letter  was  addresed,  having  no  claim  to  the 
honour  -which  is  there  done  him,  does  not  possess 
the  meaiis  of  publishing  the  verses  in  the 
popular  novel  alluded  to.  But,  that  the  pub- 
lic may  sustain  no  loss,  and  that  the  ingenious 
author  of  Waverly  may  be  aware  of  the  ho- 
nour intended  him,  our  correspondent  has 
sent  the  verses  to  our  Register." 

Here  follows  the  Dirge: 

A  reasonable  conjecture  is,  that  as  the  in- 
dividual to  whom  was  notoriously  attributed 
the  writing  of  the  novel  of  Waverly  is  Wal- 
ter Scott — so  his  disavowal  may  be  consider- 
ed coiToborative  of  the  suspicion,  that  the 
celebrated  Scottish  tales  have  been  composed 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  by  his  brother. 
This  conjecture  every  day's  report  from  Ca- 
nada seems  to  confirm. 


A  new  novel  is  about  being  published 
in  London,  under  the  title  of  "The  Me- 
tropolis," by  the  author  of  Little  Hydro- 
gen, or  the  Devil  on  Two  Sticks  in  Lon- 
don," and  is  said  to  contain  many  hun- 
dreds in  number,  of  persons  of  rank  and 

*  Who  can  this  be  but  Walter  Scott  ? 


fashion.  It  is  full  of  curious  anecdotes- 
and  is  said  to  be  the  production  of  a  ti- 
tled lady  of  high  distinction.  Expecta- 
tion is  of  course  on  tip-toe  for  its  appear- 
ance. 

We  have  seen  a  publication  in  French, 
(Paris,  June,  1818,)  purporting  to  be  a 
translation  of  professor  Cooper's  Essay 
on  the  Alloys  of  Copper  and  Lime,  ta- 
ken from  the  3d  vol.  of  the  Emporium 
(second  series).  The  translation  is  ac- 
companied with  notes,  by  M.  P.Berthier, 
engineer  to  the  royal  corps  of  the  miners. 
We  are  glad,  for  the  honour  of  our  coun- 
try, to  find  that  a  work  of  such  import- 
ance, which,  after  having  been  disconti- 
nued here,  for  want  of  encouragement, 
has  been  duly  estimated  among  the  men 
of  science  in  the  metropolis  of  France. 
It  has  already  received  the  encomium  of 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy.  [^Dem.  Press. 
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LOTTERIES. 

[It  is  difficult  to  find  any  reason  for  the 
partiality  of  our  legislatures  to  lotteries. 
While  many  other  games  of  chance  are  pro- 
hibited under  penalty  of  the  vengeance  of 
the  law,  these  are  encouraged  and  established 
by  the  lawgivers  theinselves,  thougli  they 
only  differ  from  the  others  by  producing  evil 
to  a  greater  extent.  In  the  extract  which  fol- 
lows, the  subject  is  discussed  with  perfect 
fairness  and  deserved  severity,  and  we  hope 
tliis  public  declaration  of  a  respectable  com- 
mittee will  have  the  effect  on  the  public  mind 
that  its  matter  and  manner  require. 

The  committee  appointed  upon  lotteries  by 
the  legislature  of  New  York,  made  a  long  re- 
port on  the  6th  of  April,  in  which  they  ex- 
posed the  frauds  that  have  been  committed  in 
the  management  of  several  lotteries,  and  the 
violation  of  the  law  prohibiting  insurances 
upon  chances.  After  mentioning  several  me- 
thods that  have  been  adopted  to  prevent  the 
latter  evil,  they  thus  proceed:] 

But  the  foundation  of  the  lottery  sys- 
tem is  so  radically  vicious,  that  your 
committee  feel  convinced,  that  under  no 
system  of  regulations  that  can  be  devised, 
will  it  be  possible  for  the  legislature  to 
adopt  it  as  an  efficacious  source  of  reve- 
nue, and  at  the  same  time  divest  it  of  all 
the  evils  of  which  it  has  hitherto  proved  so 
baneful  a  cause.  The  covar  under  which 
lotteries  have  been  granted,  has  usually 
been  some  plausible  and  fascinating  ob- 
ject, by  the  imposing  appearance  of  which 
the  frightful  effects  of  the  system  have 
been  concealed.  To  encourage  literature 
Vol.  L 


and  science,  and  to  promote  useful  arts 
and  improvements,  by  liberal  donations, 
are  measures,  in  themselves  wise,  and 
in  their  results  profitable  to  the  commu- 
nity, upon  the  coldest  principles  of  mer- 
cantile calculation.  But  the  acknow- 
ledged utility  of  some  of  those  objects, 
and  the  splendid  attraction  of  others, 
must  not  deter  us  from  a  severe  scru- 
tiny and  just  estimation  of  the  means 
hitherto  employed  to  attain  them.  If  it 
be  manifest,  that  taxation,  by  means  of 
lotteries,  is  initself  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  political  economy,  that  it 
taints  the  morals,  perverts  the  industri- 
ous habits,  and  destroys  the  religious 
feelings  and  principles^of  the  people:  if 
it  be  likewise  evident  that  the  same  ends 
can  be  accomplished,  without  the  same 
dangers,  and  at  a  less  expense,  the  legis- 
lature is  surely  required,  upon  every 
principle  of  duty,  to  discountenance  a 
practice  so  unnecessary,  as  well  as  so 
pernicious.  What  is  it,  in  fact,  but  a 
vicious  appeal  to  that  eager  desire  for 
powerful  sensation,  which  constant  occu- 
pation cannot  always  repress,  nor  early 
education  totally  eradicate?  This  strong 
tendency  to  mischievous  over-excitement 
instead  of  being  encouraged,  ought  cer- 
tainly, to  be  severely  rebuked,  by  the 
wisdom  and  authority  of  the  law. 

The  only  reccommendation  of  the 
system  of  raising  money  by  lotteries,  is 
the  cheerfulness  with  which  the  tax  is 
paid.  It  is  a  voluntary  contribution — 
and  it  is  voluntary,  because  it  is  founded 
on  the  hope  of  gain.  It  is  a  premium 
paid  for  the  chances  of  a  game,  iu  which 
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though  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
of  the  adventurers  must  be  losers,  yet 
some  few  may  be  the  gainers;  and  it  has 
only  been  tolerated  because  what  is  thus 
raised  is  paid  without  murmur  or  disgust. 
But  it  is  still  a  tax— and  although  this 
mode  of  levying  it  may  have  its  support- 
ers wherever  it  is  deemed  expedient 
to  delude  the  people,  to  disguise  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing,  or  to  excite  the  unwor- 
thy passions  of  otherwise  reluctant  con- 
tributors, yet  with  us  surely  it  can  have 
no  apologists.  The  expense  of  collection, 
the  losses  incident  to  the  sale  of  tickets, 
the  time  wasted  by  those  who  adventure, 
the  habits  generated,  and  effect  pro- 
duced, even  on  those  who  arc  the  favour- 
ites of  fortune,  are  considerations  of 
great  weight,  and  present  to  the  minds 
of  your  committee,  overpowering  objec- 
tions to  the  system  as  a  source  of  reve- 
nue. 

The  slightest  reflection  on  the  princi- 
ples of  taxation,  will  place  these  consi- 
derations in  their  true  light.  In  the  man- 
ner of  collecting  a  tax,  as  well  as  in  the 
tax  itself,  whatever  necessarily  tends 
to  augment  the  public  burden,  or  to  di- 
minish the  productive  powers  of  the  peo- 
ple, is  equally  condemned  by  the  voice 
of  common  sense  and  the  principles  of 
political  economy.  Yet  nothing  more 
injurious  can  be  imagined,  than  the  mode 
of  collecting  a  tax  by  lottery.  Its  ne- 
cessary operation  is  vicious  in  the  ex- 
treme. It  excites  hopes  which,  if  there 
be  truth  in  mathematics,  must,  in  gene- 
ral, be  fallacious:  It  excites  habits  of  the 
most  immoral  character:  It  persuades 
men  to  rely  on  hazard,  instead  of  trust- 
ing to  the  exercise  of  their  talents,  and 
the  regular  rewards  of  their  own  indus- 
try; and  it  relaxes  all  the  springs  of  mo- 
rality and  religion.  Frugality,  prudence, 
and  the  energy  of  persevering  industry, 
are  the  permanent  sources  of  national 
wealth.  A  people  may  be  numerically 
great — they  may  be  blest  with  a  produc- 
tive soil,  and  genial  climate,  and  yet 
without  industry,  prudence  and  frugali- 
ty, they  can  never  expand  themselves  to 
the  extent  of  their  powers,  nor  give  full 
scope  to  their  best  faculties  of  enjoyment. 
It  is  from  the  acquisitions  of  individual 
enterprise,  that  the  resources  of  a  state 
are  augmented;  whatever  therefore  tends 
to  impede  the  progres^,  or  to  disturb  the 
order  of  the  economizing  virtues  of  a 


people,  in  so  much  retards  their  march 
to  future  wealth  and  greatness. 

If  it  be  proposed  to  endow  a  college, 
to  assist  a  public  charity,  or  to  appro- 
priate funds  for  opening  canals  and  roads 
by  the  ordinary  modes  of  direct  taxation, 
the  burden  is  borne  equally,  and  in  the 
case   of    an    apparent    inequality,    tlii' 
largest  share  is  assigned  to  those  w!io 
reap  the  more  immediate  and  permanent 
benefit  from   the   measure.    From   the 
form  of  the  contribution,  it  is  known  and 
understood  to  be  a  tax;  it  has  no  attrac- 
tions but  those  of  its  known  and  neces- 
sary usefulness,  and  the  willingness  of 
the   community  to  bear  it,  is  the  just 
measure  of  its  expediency;  it  is  drawn 
from   the  people  immediately — and  re- 
turned to  them  in  the  improved  means 
of   their    condition — without    touching 
the   capital   of  their  virtues,  impairing 
their  moral  habits,  or  endangering  their 
religious  principles.    But  if  the  scheme 
of  a  lottery  be  adopted,  three  times  the 
sum  necessary  for  the  direct  attainment 
of  the  object  must  be  raised.     A  part, 
and  but  a  small  part,  is  given  to  the  pur- 
poses contemplated  by  the  law,  the  resi- 
due is  distributed  in  the  shape  of  prizes 
amongst  the  people — and  this  far  greater 
portion,  thus  taken  from  the  hands  of 
many  to  be  returned  to  a  few,  is  precise- 
ly so  much  lost  to  the  public,  from  the 
period  of  its  investment  until  its  repay- 
ment to  individuals.     It  is  so  much  that 
in  the  interim  might  have  set  to  work 
the  loom,  the  hammer  or  the  plough,  and 
thus  have  been  the  means  of  that  conti- 
nual reproduction  which   is   the    great 
principle  of  all  wealth,  and  the  fruitful 
germ  of  national  prosperity.  Taxes  thus 
raised,  however  useful  or  noble  the  pur- 
poses to  which  they  are  appropriated,  are 
indefensible  upon  principle,  and  are  ex- 
cused only  from   the   willingness  with 
which  they  are  borne.    A  principle  which 
carried  to  its  consequences,  would  un- 
settle the  frame  of  civil  society,  sap  the 
foundation  of  every  moral  feeling  and 
religious  principle,  and  make  government 
dependent  for  its  support,  not  on  the 
intelligence,  but  on  the  vices  of  the  peo- 
ple.    As  a  measure  of  practical  expedi- 
ency, experience  has  shown  the  utter  in- 
efficiency, as  well  as  insecurity,  of  this 
mode  of  raising  money  from  the  people. 
By  the  declarations  of  managers,  and  the 
failures  of  dealers  in  tickets,  actual  losses 
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have  already  been  sustained,  to  the 
amount  of  S"l 02,3 84  and  41  cents. — This 
added  to  the  loss  apprehended  upon 
sales  of  tickets  in  the  late  lottery,  which 
is  estimated  at  ^30,000,  will  amount  to 
more  than  one-fifth  part  of  tlie  net  pro- 
duce of  all  the  lotteries  hitherto  drawn  in 
this  state;  and  this  net  produce,independ- 
ently  of  the  sums  raised  to  make  good 
some  of  those  deficiencies,  is  stated  by 
the  comptroller,  at  §506,184  and  43 
cents. 

If  it  were  possible,  at  once,  to  abolish 
this  whole  system,  your  committee  would 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  that 
measure  to  the  adoption  of  the  legislature. 
But  a  sum  nearly  equal  to  that  which  has 
already  been  granted,  is  appropriated  by 
existing  laws,  to  various  objects  of  state 
patronage  and  bounty.  The  public  faith 
is  therefore  pledged  to theamountof  these 
appropriations;  but  the  public  means  are 
not  sufficient  to  redeem  that  pledge  from 
any  other  or  different  resource. — Your 
committee  have  endeavoured,  therefore, 
to  devise  such  additional  provisions  to  tlie 
acts  now  in  force,  as  in  their  opinion  are 
the  best  adapted  to  restrain,  diminish, 
prevent  or  remedy  the  evils  which  they 
conceive  inseparable  from  the  lottery 
system^— and  they  feel  bound,  by  every 
principle  of  duty,  to  recommend  to  the 
legislature  a  distinct  and  formal  decla- 
ration, as  an  admonitioli  and  memorial 
to  their  successors,  that  after  the  public 
engagements  shall  have  been  complied 
with,  another  lottery  should  never  re- 
ceive the  sanction  of  this  state.  In  con- 
formity with  these  sentiments  and  views, 
your  committee  have  directed  their  chair- 
man to  prepare,  and  ask  for  leave  to  pre- 
sent for  the  consideration  of  the  house, 
the  bill  and  resolutions  which  accompa- 
ny this  report. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
By  order  of  the  committee. 

W.  A.  DuER,  Chairman. 

Resolved,  (if  the  honourable  the  Senate 
concur  herein,)  as  the  sense  of  this  legis- 
lature. That  the  raising  of  mone]^  by 
means  of  public  lotteries  is  inefficacious, 
insecure,  impolitic  and  unjust;  that  it  is 
repugnant  to  the  industrious  habits  and 
moral  sentiments  of  the  people;  that  it 
is  destructive  to  their  principles,  their 
prosperity  and  their  happiness,  and 
equally  injurious   to  the  interests  and 


reputation  of  tlie  state;  and  that  so  soon 
as  the  lotteries  authorized  by  existing 
laws  shall  be  completed,  the  practice  of 
raising  monev  by  that  mode  of  taxation, 
ought  forever  thereafter  to  be  discon- 
tinued. 


ADDRESS 

0/  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  ..American 
Colonization  Society  to  the  Public. 

The  period  has  arrived  when  the  Ameri- 
can Colonization  Society  is  called  to  increased 
activity  and  extended  operations.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  Society  has  hitherto  been  princi- 
pally engaged  in  collecting  and  diffusing  in- 
fomiation.  The  information  thus  collected  is 
sufficient  to  satisfy  every  candid  and  judicious 
inquirer,  that  the  establishment  of  a  colony 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  is  safe  and  prac- 
ticable, and  tliat  it  will  be  of  great  benefit 
both  to  this  country  and  to  Africa.  We  be- 
lieve, likewise,  that  there  is  a  debt  of  justice 
and  of  moral  obligation  due  from  the  people 
of  this  country  to  Africans,  and  their  descend- 
ants in  both  continents,  which  can  be  dis- 
cliarged  more  satisfectorily  and  beneficially  to 
each,  in  this  way,  than  in  any  other.  The. 
Board  of  Managers,  therefore,  some  time 
since,  came  to  the  resolution  of  commencing 
the  colony  as  soon  as  funds  could  be  pro- 
cured, and  the  necessary  arrangements  made. 
The  Board  have  since  been  engaged  in  pre- 
paratory measures  for  these  arrangements,  a 
brief  statement  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  lay 
before  the  pubUc.  In  the  number  of  circum- 
stances which  have  since  occurred  to  strength- 
en their  hands  and  encourage  their  hearts,  to 
animate  their  zeal  and  quicken  their  diligence, 
tliey  gratefully  recognise  the  smiles  of  Provi- 
dence on  their  humble  efforts. 

It  is  ajready  known  to  the  public,  that  the 
Managers  laid  before  Congress,  at  the  last 
session,  a  great  variety  of  documents,  and 
other  valuable  information,  relative  to  the 
proposed  colony  and  the  slave  trade,  selec- 
tions fi-om  which  have  been  published  by  that 
body,  with  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the 
Society.  The  shortness  of  the  session,  and 
the  mass  of  other  important  business  before 
Congress,  did  not  leave  sufficient  time  for  the 
discussion  and  consideration  of  the  question 
of  colonization.  At  the  close  of  the  session, 
howevei',  an  important  law  passed,  entitled 
"  An  act,  in  addition  to  the  acts  prohibiting 
the  slave  trade."  This  law  was  zealously  sup- 
ported by  the  friends  of  the  Society,  and  short- 
ly after  its  passage  a  committee  was  appoint- 
ed by  the  Board  to  wait  on  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, to  tender  the  services  of  the  Mana- 
gers in  any  way  in  which  they  might  be  use- 
ful in  carrying  it  into  effect.  From  the  mea- 
sures  adopted  by  the  executive,  it  is  probable, 
that  there  will  be  a  number  of  captured  ne- 
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groes  to  be  provided  for  before  the  end  of  the 
year ;  and  assurances  having  been  given,  that 
if  the  Society  would  procure  a  proper  situa- 
tion in  Africa,  the  captured  negroes  should  be 
put  under  its  care  and  be  provided  for  at  the 
public  expense,  the  course  to  be  pursued  by 
the  Board  could  no  longer  remain  doubtful. 
A  number  of  free  people  of  colour  in  differ- 
rent  parts  of  the  United  States  have  already 
oftered  themselves  for  the  colony.  To  select 
those  best  qualified  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
this  infant  establishment,  the  Managers  feel  it 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  its  future  charac- 
ter and  prosperity.  To  aid  in  this  and  other 
important  preparatory  measures,  the  Board 
has  appointed  the  Rev.  William  Mead,  of  Vir- 
ginia agent  of  the  Society.  To  those  who  know 
Mr.  Mead,  the  value  of  his  labours  and  the  im- 
portance of  his  pastoral  services,  this  appoint- 
ment will  be  one  of  the  highest  pledges  which 
the  Managers  can  give  to  the  public  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  duties  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged, and  of  their  zeal  and  perseverance  in 
their  discharge. 

The  Managers  have  entered  upon  these  du- 
ties, and  engaged  in  these  measures,  with  an 
humble  dependance  upon  divine  Providence, 
and  a  firm  reliance  on  the  justice,  hun.anity, 
and  hberality  of  their  fellow  citizens,  that 
the  necessary  pecuniary  aid  will  be  afforded 
for  the  prosecution  of  their  plans. — For  the 
purpose  of  collecting  funds,  and  of  giving  and 
procuring  information,  agents  will  be  sent  to 
the  different  cities  in  the  United  States,  and 
to  such  other  places  as  will  be  convenient.  It 
is  hoped  that  associations  will  be  formed  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States  to  aid  the 
Society.  Over  so  widely  extended  a  country 
much  must  be  left  to  the  voluntary  exertions 
of  the  people. 

We  have,  however,  now  to  make  a  more 
pressing  call  for  immediate  relief  and  aid.  A 
few  days  since,  the  hon.  Wm.  H.  Crawford, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  one  of  the  Vice 
Presidents  of  the  Society,  transmitted  to  the 
Board  of  Managers  an  advertisement  in  a  Ge- 
orgia newspaper,  offering  for  sale,  on  the  4th 
of  May  next,  thirty  or  forty  negroes,  wlio  had 
been  introduced  into  the  state  in  violation  of 
the  \si\v  proMbiti7ig  the  slave  trade  (1).  The 
law  of  Georgia,  directing  these  sales,  passed 
Dec.  19th,  1817,  and  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  tlie 
Society,  p.  91,  letter  I.  By  the  3d  section 
of  that  law,  it  is  provided,  "  That  if,  previous 
to  any  sale  of  any  such  persons  of  colour,  the 
Society  for  colonizing  the  free  persons  of  co- 
lour, within  the  United  States,  will  undertake 
to  ti-ansport  them  to  Africa,  or  any  other  fo- 
reign place,  which  they  may  procure  as  a  co- 
lony for  free  persons  of  colour,  at  the  sole 
expense  of  said  Society,  and  shall  likewise 
pay  to  his  excellency  the  governor  all  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  state  since  they  have 
been  captured  and  condemned,  his  excellency 
the  governor  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
aid  in  promoting  the  benevolent  views  of  said 
Society  in  such  manner  as  he  may  deem  ex- 
pedient." 


The  Board  unanimously  determined  to  avai  I 
themselves  of  the  privilege  contained  in  this 
law,  and  to  send  an  agent  to  Georgia  to  com- 
ply with  the  conditions,  and  to  take  charge 
of  these  unhappy  victims  of  violence  and  fraud, 
for  the  purpose  of  returning  them  to  their  na- 
tive soil.  Preparations  are  making,  with  the 
aid  of  the  government,  for  a  safe  asylum  (2), 
where  they  will  be  providedfor  and  instruct- 
ed till  the  colony  can  be  prepared  for  their 
reception.  Providence  has  thus  enlarged 
the  sphere  of  usefulness  and  the  field  of  ex- 
ertion for  the  Society.  The  Managers  are 
called  to  more  active  duty,  and  an  opportu- 
nity is  thus  given  to  the  public,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  our  operations,  to  test  the  sin- 
cerity of  those  expressions  of  detestation  so 
frequently  uttered  against  the  slave  trade,  and 
of  those  frequent  professions  of  sympathy  for 
the  abused  and  oppressed  Africans.  The  call 
is  urgent,  the  occasion  pressing,  the  time  short; 
much  is  to  be  done  in  a  few  days  or  these  un- 
happy beings  will  be  beyond  our  reach. 

It  is  supposed  that  about  five  thousand  dol- 
lars may  be  required  for  this  object ;  and  as 
there  is  no  time  to  make  personal  appUcation 
to  individuals,  it  is  i-equested  that  the  Auxilia- 
ry Societies  and  individuals  favourable  to  this 
object,  will  make  immediate  exertions  to  raise 
funds  to  enable  the  Board  to  comply  with  the 
conditions  of  the  Georgia  law.  Money  collect- 
ed for  this  purpose,  and  donations  for  the 
general  object  of  the  Society,  may  be  forward- 
ed to  David  English,  Cashier  of  the  Union 
Bank  of  Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia, 
Treasurer  of  the  Society. 

We  know  that  we  commence  our  opera- 
tions and  make  this  call  at  a  time  pecuharly 
embarrassing.  Times  and  seasons  are  in  the 
hands  of  Him  who  doeth  what  seemeth  him 
right,  and  can  overrule  all  to  our  g'ood.  He 
who  giveth  for  such  objects  but  lendeth  to  the 
Lord.  We  have  followed  what  we  beheve  to 
be  the  openings  of  Providence.  This  time 
may  be  selected  to  try  our  faith  and  test  our 
sincerity.  The  widow's  mite  was  more  ac- 
ceptable than  the  costly  offering  of  the  great. 
W'lW  not,  then,  the  sacrifices  now  made  in  a 
p^per  spirit  be  more  acceptable  than  the  of- 
ferings from  the  overflowings  of  abundance  ? 

Jiy  order  of  th^  Board  of  jyianagers, 

E.  B.  CALDWELL,  Sec'ry^ 

Jxo.  UNDEnwooDi  Recording  Sec'iy. 

(Note  1.) 

FROM  THE  GEORGIA  PAPER. 

SALE  OF  AFRICAN  SLAVES. 

On  Tuesday,  the  4th  of  May  next,  in  the 
town  of  MilledgeviUe,  will  be  exposed  to 
pubUc  sale,  to  the  highest  bidder,  between 
thirty  and  forty  prime  African  slaves,  which 
have  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  state  of 
Georgia  in  consequence  of  their  having  been 
introduced  contrary  to  the  laws  of  this  state 
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and  of  the  United  States.     Indisputable  titles 
will  be  made,  and  prompt  payment  required. 
By  order  of  the  Governor, 

CHARLES  WILLIAMSON,  Agent. 
March  6,  1819. 

(Note  2.) 
George  W.  P.  Cnstis,  Esq.  of  Arling-ton,  the 
grandson  of  Mrs.  Washington,  cheerfully  of- 
fered the  use  of  his  island  near  Cape  Charles, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  ac- 
companied the  offer  with  a  refusal  to  accept 
any  compensation.  It  is  called  Smith's  island ; 
and  is  happily  adapted,  and  most  favourably 
located  for  the  jjurpose ;  and  has  been  select- 
ed by  the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
the  captured  Africans,  till  they  can  be  sent 
to  Africa. 


Observations  of  Colonel  Taylor  on  In- 
dian Corn. 

Arthur  Young,  in  his  travels  through 
France  and  Spain,  observes,  that  the  re- 
gion of  Indian  corn  exhibited  plenty  and 
affluence,  compared  with  those  where 
other  crops  were  cultivated.  As  a  faith- 
ful agricultura;!  annalist,  he  records  the 
fact,  being  but  little  acquainted  with  the 
plant,  he  could  not  satisfactorily  account 
for  it.  Even  nations  which  have  lived 
with  it,  and  almost  upon  it  for  a  hun- 
dred years,  so  far  from  correctly  esti- 
mating its  value,  have  only  learnt  to  eat 
it,  but  not  to  avail  themselves  of  half  its 
properties.  Those  for  killing  land,  they 
have  turned  to  the  utmost  account;  those 
for  improving  it,  they  have  wholly  ne- 
glected. The  first  capacity  is  common 
to  all  crops;  the  last  is  possessed  by 
few.  Indian  corn  produces  more  food 
for  man,  beast,  and  the  earth,  than  any 
other  farinaceous  plant.  If  the  food  it 
produces  for  the  two  first  were  wasted, 
and  men  and  beasts  should  thence  be- 
come poor  and  perish,  ought  their  po- 
verty or  death  to  be  ascribed  to  the  plant 
which  produced  the  food,  or  to  those 
who  wasted  it?  Is  Indian  corn  justly 
chargeable  with  the  impoverishment  of 
the  earth,  if  the  food  it  provides  for  that 
is  not  applied  ? 

If  the  theory  which  supposes  that 
plants  extract  most  or  all  of  their  mat- 
ter from  the  atmosphere,  and  that  the 
whole  of  this  matter  is  manure,  be  true, 
then  that  plant  which  produces  most 
vegetable  oftal  must  be  the  most  im- 
proving crop,  and  it  will  hardly  be  denied 
that  Indian  corn  is  entitled  to  this  pre- 
eminence. 


Let  us  compare  it  with  wheat.  Sup- 
pose that  the  same  land  will  produce  as 
much  grain  of  the  one  as  the  other, 
which  in  its  use  will  make  equal  returns 
to  the  earth.  Here  the  equality  ends, 
if  indeed  it  exists  even  in  this  point. 
The  corn  stalks  infinitely  exceed  the 
wheat  straw  in  bulk,  weight,  and  a  ca- 
pacity for  making  food  for  the  earth. 
If  any  attentive  man  who  converts  both 
his  stalks  and  straw  into  manure,  will 
compare  their  product  in  April,  when 
he  may  distinguish  one  from  the  other, 
he  will  find  of  the  former  a  vast  supe- 
riority in  quantity.  The  English  far- 
mers consider  wheat  straw  as  their  most 
abundant  resource  for  manure,  and  corn 
stalks  are  far  more  abundant;  corn, 
therefore,  is  a  less  impoverishing,  be- 
cause a  more  compensating  crop  to  the 
earth,  credited  only  for  its  stalks,  than 
any  in  England.  In  comparing  crops, 
to  ascertain  their  relative  product,  and 
operation  on  the  earth,  we  must  contrast 
farinaceous  crops  with  each  other;  and 
consider  the  litter  or  offal  they  produce, 
not  as  wasted,  but  as  judiciously  ap- 
plied to  the  compensation  of  the  land. 
At  the  threshold  of  the  comparison,  corn 
exhibits  a  return  from  the  same  land  of 
more  offal  or  litter  in  its  stalks  alone, 
than  wheat  does  altogether.  But  to  the 
stalks  of  corn,  its  blades,  tops,  shucks 
and  cobs  remain  to  be  added,  each  of 
which  will  nearly  balance  the  litter  be- 
stowed on  the  land  by  wheat.  Not  only 
the  quantity  of  the  vegetable  matter  pro* 
duced  by  corn,  is  far  greater  than  the 
quantity  produced  by  wheat,  but  the 
quality  is  better,  and  the  risk  of  loss 
from  evaporation  less. 

The  straw  of  wheat  after  It  is  ripen- 
ing or  ripe,  standing  or  lying  out  on  the 
ground,  is  vastly  diminished  in  weight 
by  moisture,  and  injured  after  it  is  cut, 
even  by  dews.  I  think  I  have  knowp  it 
thus  lose  two-thirds  of  its  weight.— 
Among  the  several  kinds  of  Utter  fur- 
nished by  corn,  the  shucks  or  cobs  lose 
nothing  of  their  value  by  evaporation; 
the  rind  of  the  stalks  seems  intended 
by  nature  to  resist  it,  that  the  farmer 
may  have  time  to  save  them  both  as 
food  and  litter;  from  the  same  rind  the 
top  derives  some  security,  and  the  fod- 
der is  only  exposed  to  it  as  grass  in 
being  made  into  hay.  But  the  quality 
of  every  part  of  the  corn  offal  is  better 
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as  manure  than  the  wheat  offal.  Tlie 
cob  is  said  to  be  a  valuable  food,  re- 
duced to  meal;  if  so,  it  probably  con- 
tains an  oil.  The  stalk  abounds  in  salts 
far  beyond  wheat  straw.  The  tops  and 
blades  cured  green,  save  from  evapora- 
tion salts  lost  by  straw.  And  even 
•  shucks,  being  more  nutritious  as  food, 
must  be  allowed  some  degree  of  rich- 
ness beyond  the  straw.  The  whole  of 
the  corn  offal  is  better  food  tlian  wheat 
straw,  but  its  blades  and  tops  are  so 
greatly  superior,  that  cattle  prefer  tiiem 
to  hay,  and  will  fatten  on  them  as  well. 
The  corn  offal  can  therefore  maintain  a 
fat  herd,  furnishing  abundantly  that 
which  forms  a  compound  with  vegetable 
matter,  of  the  richest  consistence.  To 
tliis  object  the  straw  is  incompetent. 

Let  us  now  compare  corn  and  wheat 
as  farinaceous  food  only.  Corn  in  a 
proper  climate  for  it,  produces  more 
farinaceous  matter  than  wheat  to  the 
acre,  from  the  richest  down  to  the 
poorest  soil;  and  hence  also  results  a 
greater  return  to  the  earth.  The  high- 
est product  of  corn  I  have  heard  of  in 
the  United  States  is  125  bushels  to  the 
acre,  of  wheat  60,  a  difference  some- 
what diminished  by  the  difference  of 
weight.  Fifty  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
acre,  are  almost  invariably  produced  by 
land  well  manured  and  well  cultivated, 
whereas  even  half  that  crop  of  wheat  is 
extremely  rare.  And  in  districts  where 
the  average  crop  of  wheat  is  five,  that 
of  corn  is  usually  about  fifteen  bushels 
an  acre.  Besides,  corn  both  growing  and 
gathered  is  less  liable  to  mifortunes  than 
wheat. 

Indian'  corn  may  be  correctly  called 
meal,  meadow  and  manure.  To  its  right 
to  the  first  title,  almost  every  tongue  in 
the  largest  portion  of  the  United  States 
can  testify ;  to  the  second,  an  exclusive 
reliance  on  it  for  fodder  or  hay,  in  a 
great  district  of  country  during  two  cen- 
turies, gives  conclusive  evidence;  but 
the  rueful  countenance  of  this  same  dis- 
trict, either  disapproves  its  claim  to  the 
third,  or  disallows  any  pretension  of  the 
inhabitants  to  industry  or  agricultural 
knowledge. 


RUSSIAN  ^AVY. 

The  following  account  of  the  present 
condition  and  future  prospects  of  the 


Russian  navy,  is  contained  in  a  letter 
from  an  American  officer  on  board  the 
U.  S.  sliip  Guerriere  to  his  friend  in  Vir- 
ginia, dated  in  the  Baltic,  in  October 
last: 

"The  marine  of  Russia  from  what  I 
can  gather  amounts  to  about  90  sail  of  / 
the  line;  and  though  their  sphere  of  action  ,' 
is  confined  and  the  diflicul ties  attending 
the  existence  of  such  an  establishment 
hardly  are  to  be  computed,  still  sliips  are 
building,  every  thing  bespeaks  the  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  Russia  to  create 
and  support  an  immense  navy. 

"  Cronstadt,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  is  the  grand  depot;  its  yards, 
dry  and  wet  docks,  arsenals,  barracks, 
&c.  &c.  are  of  superior  construction,  and 
kept  in  the  most  perfect  order  and  re- 
pair ;  a  large  portion  of  their  ships  are 
here  laid  up,  and  the  approaching  season 
brings  them  in  daily  for  their  semi-an- 
nual protection.  I  am  astonished  they 
should  continue  to  build  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh  ;  the  water  is  too  shoal  to  admit 
the  passage  of  ships  of  any  burthen,  and 
they  are  obliged  to  float  them  down  on 
camels,  a  machine  of  curious  and  inge- 
nious construction,  but  of  which  the  use 
is  attended  with  great  danger  to  the  ves- 
sel it  transports.  Much  attention  is  paid 
to  strength  and  beauty  in  the  building  of 
Russian  ships;  however,  from  some  de- 
fect in  the  materials,  or  the  action  of  the 
climate,  they  seldwm  last  more  than  10  ' 
or  15  years,  and  very  often  require  re-  - 
pairs. — I  saw  several  beautiful  ships, 
built  in  1812  and  '13  in  dry  dock,  with 
scarce  a  sound  plank  or  timber  in  them. 
This  must  proceed  from  a  radical  defect 
in  the  timber  for  as  none  of  them  are 
built  by  contract,  of  course  the  materials 
are  inspected  by  officers  in  tlie  employ 
of  government.  The  most  serious  incon- 
veniences in  the  maintenance  of  their 
marine,  arise  from  its  total  want  of  sys- 
tem and  arrangement,  and  the  multi- 
tude of  foreigners  with  which  it  is 
thronged,  and  which  from  the  nature  of 
things  they  must  employ.  Among  them 
you  may  observe  in  the  highest  stations 
a  medley  of  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Ame- 
ricans, Germans,  &c.  who  cannot  possi- 
bly feel  a  proper  interest  in  a  service  of 
which  they  only  make  a  convenience. 
This  circumstance,  together  with  the 
scanty  remuneration  they  receive  for 
their  services,  gives  rise  to  the  most  un-, 
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bridled  licentiousness  in  the  expenditure 
of  public  property,  and  the  most  bare- 
faced pretexts  to  defraud  the  govern- 
ment. The  business  is  reduced  to  a 
system,  and  so  general  is  the  guilt,  that 
from  the  commander  down  to  the  lowest 
grade  of  officers,  when  a  ship  is  disman- 
tled, from  dock,  they  pillage  her  of  every 
article  they  can  lay  their  hands  on,  from 
a  rope  yarn  to  her  sheet  cable.  Their 
ships,  however,  have  an  imposing  ap- 
pearance, and  work  smartly,  thougii  upon 
examination,  they  have  little  better  ar- 
langement  or  police  than  either  French 
0-  Spaniards.  Considering  the  complete 
ascendance  Russia  possesses  in  the  Bal- 
tic and  Black  sea,  she  must  contemplate 
a  vdder  scene  of  action  in  this  immense 
marine,  or  aim  at  an  establishment  equal 
to  aiy  maritime  coalition  which  may  be 
formed.  This  she  cannot  effect  till  she 
acquire  a  very  different  sea  coast  from 
that  vdiich  bounds  her  possessions,  and 
which  compels  her  fleets  to  be  half  the 
year  in  dock.  Should  she  conquer  Tur- 
key and  get  the  Grecian  islands,  she 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  manning  her 
ships,  for  there  are  no  better  seamen 
than  the  Greeks,  and  a  multitude  of 
them  there  are." 


GIBBON'S    CORRESPONDENCE. 

Hoec  olim  meminise  juvahit. — ^The 
following  extracts  from  the  correspond- 
ence of  Edward  Gibbon  with  J.  Hol- 
royd,  (Lord  Sheffield,)  are  interesting. 
Sheffield,  we  well  know,  was  the  stea- 
*dy  foe  of  the  United  States;  and  the 
great  events  of  nearly  half  a  century 
prove,  that  the  classic  and  philosophic 
historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
I  Roman  Empire  was  a  more  able  states- 
man tlian  his  friend  Holroyd :  for  Gib- 
bon doubted  the  success  of  the  ministe- 
rial war  against  the  colonies.  The  ex- 
tracts are  from  the  2d  volume  of  Gib- 
bon's Miscellaneous  Works,  published  at 
Basle,  in  Switzerland,  1796.    IJYat.Int 

«  March  16,  1774. 
"  Very  little  that  is  satisfactory  has 
transpired  of  America.  On  Monday 
lord  North  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  remove  the  customs  and  courts  of 
justice  from  Boston  to  Salem ;  a  step  so 
detrimental  to  the  former  town,  as  must 


soon  reduce  it  to  your  own  terms ;  and 
yet  of  so  mild  an  appearance,  that  it 
was  agreed  to  without  a  division,  and  al- 
most without  a  debate." 

"  January  31,  1775. 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  am  more  and 
more  convinced  that  we  have  both  the 
right  and  the  power  on  our  side,  and 
that,  though  the  eflTort  may  be  accompa- 
nied with  some  melancholy  circum- 
stances, we  are  now  arrived  at  the  deci- 
sive moment  of  preserving,  or  of  losing 
for  ever,  both  our  trade  and  empire." 
"  February  8,  1775. 

"  We  voted  an  address,  304  to  105,  of 
lives  and  fortunes,  declaring  Massachu- 
setts Bay  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  More 
troops  (but,  I  fear,  not  enough)  go  to 
America,  to  make  an  army  of  10,000 
men  at  Boston ;  three  generals,  Howe, 
Burgoyne,  and  Clinton.  In  a  few  days 
we  stop  the  ports  of  New  England.  I  am 
more  and  more  convinced  that,  with 
firmness,  all  may  go  well — yet  1  some- 
times DOUBT." 

"  Mgust  1,  1775. 

"  Something  will  be  done  this  year ; 
but  in  the  spring  the  force  of  the  coun- 
try will  be  exerted  to  the  utmost.  Scotch 
Highlanders,  Irish  Papists,  Hanoverians, 
Canadians,  Indians,  &c.  &c.  will  all  in 
various  shapes  be  employed." 

"  October  4,  1775. 

"  When  the  Russians  arrive,  will  you 
go  and  see  their  camp  ?  We  have  great 
hopes  of  getting  a  body  of  these  barba- 
rians. In  consequence  of  some  very 
plain  advances,  King  George,  with  his 
own  hand,  wrote  a  very  polite  epistle  to 
Sister  Kitty,*  requesting  her  friendly 
assistance.  Full  powers  and  instruc- 
tions were  sent  at  the  same  time  to 
Gunning,  tp  agree  for  any  force  between 
five  and  twenty  thousand  men,  carte 
blanche  for  the  terms;  on  condition, 
however,  that  they  should  serve,  not  as 
auxiliaries,  but  as  mercenaries,  and  that 
the  Russian  general  should  be  absolutely 
under  the  command  of  the  British.  The 
worst  of  it  is,  that  the  Baltic  will  soon 
be  frozen  up,  and  that  it  must  be  late 
next  year  before  they  can  get  to  Ameri- 
ca. In  the  meantime,  we  are  not  quite 
easy  about  Canada ;  and  even  if  it  should 
be  safe  from  an  attack,  we  cannot  flatter 

*  The  Empress  Catharine,  of  jlussia. 
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ourselves  with  the  expectation  of  bring- 
ing down  that  martial  people  on  the  back 
settlements.  The  priests  are  ours ;  the 
gentlemen  very  prudently  wait  the 
event,  and  are  disposed  to  join  the 
stronger  party;  but  the  same  lawless 
spirit  and  impatience  of  government 
which  have  infected  our  colonies,  are 
gone  forth  among  the  Canadian  peasants, 
over  whom,  since  the  conquest,  the  no- 
blesse have  lost  much  of  their  influ- 
ence." 

"  January  18,  1776. 

"  You  know  we  have  got  1 8,000  Ger- 
mans from  Hesse,  Brunswick,  and  Hesse 
Darmstadt.  I  think  our  meeting  will  be 
lively;  a  spirited  minority  and  a  de- 
sponding majority.  The  higher  people 
are  placed,  the  more  gloomy  are  their 
countenances,  the  more  melancholy  their 
language.  You  may  call  this  coivardice, 
but  I  fear  it  arises  "from  their  knowledge 
of  the  difficulty  and  magnitude  of  the 
business." 

"  January  29,  1 776. 

"  I  much  fear  that  our  leaders  have 
not  a  genius  which  can  act  at  the  dis- 
tance of  three  thousand  miles.  You 
know  that  a  large  draft  of  guards  are 
going  to  America.      Poor   dear  crea- 

ttiV&S  /'* 

"  June  24, 1776. 

"  The  old  report  of  Washington's  re- 
signation, and  quarrel  with  the  Congress, 
seems  to  revive." 

"  Mgust,  1776. 

"  No  public  news,  nor  any  expected 
till  the  end  of  this  or  the  beginning  of 
next  month,  when  Howe  will  have  col- 
lected his  whole  force.  A  tough  busi- 
ness indeed !  You  see,  by  their  Declara- 
tion^'^ that  they  have  now  passed  the  Ru- 
bicon, and  rendered  the  work  of  a  treaty 
infinitely  more  difficult.  You  will,  per- 
haps, say,  so  much  the  better ;  but,  I  do 
assure  you  that  the'  thinking  friends  of 
government  are  by  no  means  sanguine." 
« ,  1776. 

"  Lord  G.  Germaine  entertains  great 
expectations  that  the  light  troops  and  In- 
dians, under  sir  William  Johnson,  who 
are  sent  from  Oswego  down  tlie  Mohawk 
river  to  Albany,  will  oblige  the  Provin- 
cials to  give  up  the  defence  of  ttig  lakes, 
for  fear  of  being  cut  off." 

*  Of  Jjidependence, 


"Jan.  18,  1777. 
"  Things  go  on  very  prosperously  in 
America.  Howe  is  himself  in  the  Jer- 
seys, and  will  push  at  least  as  far  as  the 
Delaware  river.  The  continental  (per- 
haps now  the  rebel)  army  is  in  a  great 
measure  dispersed,  and  Washington, 
who  wishes  to  cover  Philadelphia,  has  not 
more  tlian  6  or  7000  men  with  him. 
Clinton  designs  to  conquer  Rhode  Island 
in  his  way  home." 

" '^^^^   /  I 

"  America  affords  nothing  very  satiis/    | 

factory.  '  Though  we  have  many  flying 

reports,  you  may  be  assured  that  we  aifc 

ignorant  of  the  consequences  of  Tre/i- 

ton,  &c.     Charles  Fox  is  now  at  my  t\- 

bow,  declaiming  on  the  impossibility  of 

keeping  America,  since  a  victorious  army 

has  been  unable  to  maintain  any  extent  of 

posts  in  the  single  province  of  Jersey." 

"  Paris,  Ju^ust  13,  1777. 

"  Wliat  a  wretched  piece  of  work  do 
we  seem  to  be  making  of  it  in  America ! 
The  greatest  force  which  any  European 
power  ever  ventured  to  transport  into 
til  at  CQntinent  is  not  strong  enough  to  at- 
tack the  enemy;  the  naval  strength  of 
Great  Britain  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  Americans  (they  have  almost  lost 
the  appellation  of  rebels)  from  receiving 
every  assistance  that  they  wanted  ;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  you  are  obliged  to  call 
out  the  militia  to  defend  your  own  coasts 
against  their  privateers.  Upon  the  whole, 
I  find  it  much  easier  to  defend  the  jus- 
tice than  the  policy  of  our  measures." 
"  J\''ovember,  1778. 

"  No  news  from  America;  yet  there 
are  people  who  talk   of  conquering  it 
next  summer  with  20,000  Russians." 
"May,  1779. 

"  Ministry  are  more  crest-fallen  than 
I  ever  knew  them,  with  the  last  intelli- 
gence. Indeed  I  much  want  to  have  a 
very  serious  conversation  with  you." 


THE  REAL  JUNIUS. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  H.  Campbell,  Esq. 
F.Ji.S.  to  a  Clergyman  at  Oxford. 

London,  Suffolk-street, 

March  9,  1819. 
Hev.  and  Dear  Sir — The  flattering  and  ge- 
nerous-minded  manner  in  which    you    up- 
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plauded  my  humble  exertions,  in  favour  of 
the  first  of  British  bards,  (Ossian,)  and  the 
pleasing  task  you  impose  upon  me,  to  acquaint 
you  with  the  transactions  of  the  Highland  So- 
ciety, with  respect  to  my  proofs  of  that  poet's 
authenticity,  (which,  flatteringly  you  hold  to 
be  "■  the  only  reasonable  ones  yet  offered  to 
the  world,"). impel  me  to  inform  you  that  I 
have  yet  had  no  answer  from  the  Highland 
Society  on  the  subject;  but,  my  noble 
namesake,  the  earl  of  Breadalbane,  has  an 
opinion  similar  to  your  own,  of  the  merit  of 
tlie  work — and,  like  a  true  Gael,  has  gene- 
rously promised  me  that  the  honourable  so- 
ciety will  avoid  the  imputation  of  negligence, 
and  do  the  author  justice. 

Since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  I  have  been  bu- 
sily and  pleasurubly  employed  in  another  im- 
portant literary  pursuit,  and  have  been  as 
successful  and  happy  in  the  result,  as  I  was 
in  that  of  my  researches  in  Ireland. 

You  will  have  seen  by  the  public  prints, 
that  the  v.'ill  of  the  late  sir  P.  Francis,  is  to- 
tally void  of  any  clue  that  would  lead  to  the 
real  author  of  "  The  Letters  of  Junius." — 
Though  his  testy  answer  to  Mr.  Rogers, 
when  interrogated  on  the  subject  by  that 
gentleman  at  lord  Holland's,  makes  it  evident 
to  the  world,  that  he  particularly  wished  to 
have  been  considered  the  celebrated  autlior. 
Hence  you  will  infer,  that  the  Edinburgh  re- 
viewers, though  passable  critics,  have  not  yet 
attained  the  second  sigJit,  so  peculiar  to  their 
countrymen,  less  gifted  with  the  glamoury 
of  metaphysics  than  they  are. 

To  be  brief  with  my  rev.  friend,  I  hasten  to 
acquaint  him,  that  the  University  of  Oxford 
has  the  honour  of  liaving  given  to  the  world 
that  high  priest  of  political  scrutiny,  Junius, 
in  one  of  her  greatest  ornaments  of  oratory, 
and  deep  literature — the  late  Dr.  Wilmot — 
and,  that  he  was  consecrated  by  England's 
once  illustrious  prime  minister,  lord  Chat- 
ham, and  by  lords  Sondes  and  Archer,  at 
whose  house  several  of  his  celebrated  letters 
were  written,  and  thence  conveyed  to  Mr. 
Wilkes's,  who  communicated  them  to  Wood- 
fall,  the  printer.  This,  my  dear  sir,  is  not 
fancy.  The  fac  similes  of  Woodfall  and  Hes- 
sey,  and  Taylor,  are  now  before  me,  con- 
trasted with  MSS.  of  the  late  Doctor  Wilmot 
— and. there  is  not,  nor  cannot  be,  a  shadow 
(  of  doubt,  but  the  same  hand  traced  the  cha- 
racters. 
;  If  there  could  be  any  doubt  for  a  moment 
entertained  of  the  fact,  it  would  be  entirely 
done  away  by  the  signature  of  lord  Chatham 
to  one  of  the  papers  now  before  me,  wherein 
that  illustrious  statesman  promises  "to  in- 
demnify Doctor  Wilmot  for  any  losses  he  may 
incur  by  publishing  his  Political  Essays ;"  and 
farther,  by  the  death-bed  avowal  of  the  Doc- 
tor himself,  declaring  in  the  most  solemn  and 
feehng  manner,  •'  that  he  (Doctor  Wilmot) 
only  was  the  author  of  the  letters  at  issue  !" 
The  paper  was  then  sealed  and  delivered  to 
his  amiable  niece,  (a  daughter  of  the  late  duke 
of  Cumbei'land,  his  friend)  with  strict  in- 
junctions that  she  was  not  to  open  it  until 


seven  years  after  his  death,  which  I  need 
not  add,  was  faithfully  attended  to.  On  the 
whole,  the  comparison  of  the  MSS.  in  the 
possession  of  Woodfall,  and  that  of  the  "  He- 
roic Epistle  to  sir  William  Chambers,"  now 
in  the  possession  of  sir  Richard  Phillips,  and 
those  in  the  possession  of  his  niece,  uncon- 
trovertibly  assert  that  Doctor  Wilmot  was  the 
author  of  the  works  in  question.  The  ab- 
surdity of  the  claims  of  the  adherents  and 
sticklers  of  sir  P.  Francis,  to  place  him  in  the 
chair  of  Junius,  is  so  palpable,  that  I  wonder 
how  any  person  who  has  attentively  read  the 
letters  of  that  author,  could  for  a  moment  he- 
sitate to  pronounce  him  one  of  the  most  un- 
likely men  to  produce  such  writings,  or  to 
whom  such  writings  should  be  ascribed!  The 
kniglit  was  only  22*  years  old  when  the  let- 
ters first  appeared,  and  the  doctor  was  51  ! 
The  pointed  elegance  and  acumen  of  his  ner- 
vous style,  had  been  twenty  years  a  subject 
of  admiration  at  the  university ;  and  he  had 
long  been  to  Mr.  Pitt  and  others,  what  Dean 
Swift  is  reported  to  have  been  to  Harley, 
earl  of  Oxford.  To  me,  every  sentence  of 
the  celebrated  letters  pourtray  their  emana- 
tion from  a  comprehensive,  deep,  enlighten- 
ed, and  well-matured  mind — not  the  mind  of 
a  clerk  of  22,  when  the  flare  and  frivolities 
of  youth  are  often  more  attended  to  than  the 
expansion  pf  intellect;  and  such  I  have  been 
told  was  really  the  case  of  sir  P.  Francis  at 
that  age ! 

The  limits  of  my  paper  will  not  allow  me  at 
present  to  cite  extracts  from  the  letters  of 
lord  Chatham  and  his  colleagues  to  the  doc- 
tor; but  I  might  do  so,  and  they  would  con- 
vince— such  a  chain  of  unquestionable  evi- 
dence I  never  before  saw. 

With  an  elegance  of  person,  the  doctor 
possessed  the  easy  politeness  of  a  courtier, 
and,  with  tlie  assistance  of  his  intriguing 
friend,  Harry  Beauclerk,  he,  not  unlike  the 
great  lord  Stair,  when  ambassador  in  France, 
turned  appearance  and  manner's  to  advan- 
tage. On  laying  aside  the  clerical  costume, 
and  assuming  the  bag  and  sword,  he  was  par 
finesse  introduced  by  Beauclerk  to  the  cele- 
brated Mrs.  Abingdon,  the  then  mistress  of 
lord  Shelburne  ;  and  through  his  intimacy 
with  that  lady,  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
the  private  views  and  transactions  of  lord  S. 
that  was  useful  to  him  while  before  the  pub- 
lic as  Junius. 

I  could  recite  what  would  fill  a  volume,  of 
the  court  transactions  of  those  and  later 
times,  but  1  find  that  I  have  written  to  the 
end  of  my  paper.  However,  you  may  place 
the  firmest  reliance  in  what  I  have  written 
from  the  proofs  before  me,  that  Dr.  Wilmot, 
and  no  other  man  on  earth,  wrote  "The Let- 
ters of  Junius." 

And  that  I  am,  rev.  and  dear  sir,  very  faith- 
fully your's,  Credat  Judeas  Apella. 

H.  CAMPBELL. 


He  was  28  years. 
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COU  BANK  OFF  SHETLAND. 


The  discovery  oi'  a  bank  of  cod  fish, 
off  the  Shetland  islands,  near  the  coast 
of  Scotland  (says  the  New  York  Daily 
Advertiser)  is  an  event  of  no  small  im- 
portance to  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
especially  tiiat  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
we  should  suppose  cannot  be  without  its 
interest  to  this  country.  The  following 
account  of  tins  subject  is  taken  from 
Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine,  for 
January,  1819. 

THE  COD  BANK  OF  SHETLAND. 

"  Discovery. — This  bank  was,  we  be- 
lieve, first  fished  upon  by  the  vessels  of 
Mr.  Ross,  of  Wheedale,  in  Shetland,  in 
the  autumn  of  1816. 

"  Situation  and  extent. — The  bank 
commences  about  twelve  to  twenty  miles 
north  by  west  from  Papa  Westray,  one 
of  the  Orkney  islands.  It  is  prolonged 
to  the  westward  of  the  coast  of  the  Shet- 
land islands,  and  has  been  entered  upon 
to  the  north,  by  steering  west-north-west, 
as  well  as  north  by  west,  from  the  island 
of  Foula.  But  its  termination  has  not 
been  reached,  and  it  is  imagined  to  ex- 
tend much  farther  north.  Tlie  colour  of 
the  fish  is  described  to  be  similar  to  what 
has  been  observed  in  the  cod  caught  oft" 
the  coast  of  the  Faro  islands,  thus  appear- 
ing to  identify  this  much  more  norther- 
ly bank  with  that  of  Shetland.  The  fish 
is  said  to  be  grey  backed,  spotted  with 
black,  and  tinged  with  a  ring  of  a  colour 
from  brown  to  grey.  The  length  that 
has  been  already  traced  of  the  bank  is 
about  140  miles.  The  breadth  is  from  18 
to  25  miles.  Tlie  depth  is  from  28  to  47 
fathoms. 

"  Productiveness. — Thirteen  vessels 
employed  in  this  fishery  are  computed  to 
have  made  this  year  [1818]  about  3000/. 
These  vessels  do  not  exceed  35  tons,  and 
on  account  of  the  bounty  are  not  less  than 
six  tons.  They  carry  from  six  to  eight 
hands.  The  vessels  this  year  on  the 
banks  are  said  to  have  fished  about  12 
tons  of  fish,  in  the  dried  state,  on  an 
average.  Some  vessels  procured  from 
18  to  19  tons  each.  The  abundance  of 
the  fish  is  so  great,  that  one  vessel  in  a 
tide  or  day  caught  1200  fish. 

"The  Shetland  islands,  in  this  fishery, 
will  possess  an  advantage  over  their  Ork- 
ney neighbours,  from  the  superiority  of 
their  drying  beaches. — These  being  com- 
posed of  rounded  pebbles,  ejected  by  the 


sea,  are  more  or  less  abundant,  or  are 
better  in  quality,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  rocks  of  which  each  of  the  groups 
of  islands  is  composed.  This  superi- 
ority of  beach  is  of  such  consequence  to 
the  drying  of  the  fish,  as  to  give  the  ling 
and  cod  of  Shetland  a  decided  advantage 
in  the  market  over  every  other  like  ar- 
ticle offish  to  which  it  is  opposed.  The 
greatest  inconvenience  is  felt  from  the 
want  of  bait,  which,  being  obtained  from 
the  bays  of  Shetland,  prove  a  great  loss 
of  time  to  the  fishers,  who  are  often 
obliged  precipitately  to  leave  the  bank 
for  the  want  of  it.  Any  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  inconvenience  is 
remedied  in  other  places,  either  by  the 
preservation  of  bait,  collected  previously 
to  the  fishing  season,  or  by  any  other 
mode  of  fishing  for  the  bait,  which  con- 
sist of  shell  fish,  on  the  bank  itself,  will 
be  most  acceptable  information  to  the 
vessels  employed  in  the  pursuit." 


Good  Tavern  regulations  in  Ohio. 

By  a  x'ecent  law,  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature of  Ohio,  no  person  is  allowed  to 
keep  a  tavern,  unless  it  shall  appear  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  court  granting  the 
license,  that  he  is  provided  with  a  good 
house,  containing  at  least  four  rooms,  and 
three  fire  places,  and  is  furnished  with 
four  beds;  and  that  he  is  also  provided 
with  a  good  stable,  divided  into  at  least 
6  stalls.  All  tavern  keepers  are  prohi- 
bited from  selling  on  credit  to  any  person 
liquor  of  any  kind  to  an  amount  exceed- 
fifty  cents — and  are  prohibited  from  any 
recovery  beyond  that  amount.  Every  ta- 
vern keeper  is  also  subject  to  a  fine  of 
twenty  dollars  for  permitting  any  justice 
of  the  peace  to  hold  a  court  in  his  house ; 
and  for  permitting  any  kind  of  rioting, 
reveling  or  drunkenness  in  or  about  his 
house,  he  forfeits  a  sum  not  exceeding  50 
dollars,  and  the  suspension  of  his  license 
for  the  space  of  four  months.  \jSlb  Gaz. 


[From  the  Lond.  Morn.  Chronicle,  Feb.  12.] 

A  very  singular  motion  was  last  night 
made  in  the  house  of  commons.  Sir 
John  Jackson  moved  the  appointment  of 
a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  of  contagion  in  the 
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plague.  In  the  discussion  which  took 
place  on  this  motion,  Mr.  Robinson,  the 
president  of  the  board  of  trade,  stated 
that  "the  question  had  been  brought  un- 
der the  consideration  of  the  branch  of 
government  with  which  he  was  connect- 
ed, and  he  confessed  he  had  been  struck 
with  the  reasonings  wliich  had  been  ad- 
duced in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that  it 
ivas  not  contagious,  but  epidemic."  We 
apprehend,however,  that  this  is  aquestion 
which  the  house  of  commons  will  find  it 
one  of  the  most  difficult  to  settle  of  any 
which  they  ever  had  before  them.  That 
by  the  inquiries  which  this  committee 
shall  institute, mucli  valuable  information 
may  be  obtained  is  extremely  probable  ; 
but  how  the  committee  or  the  house  are 
to  decide  when  doctors  disagree,  as  they 
are  sure  to  do  in  this  case,  or-  they  will 
belie  their  character,  we  are  altogether 
at  a  loss  to  conceive.  We  like,  however, 
this  ardour  for  science  on  the  part  of 
the  house,  and  if  they  have  in  their  san- 
guine confidence  somewhat  over-rated 
their  powers,  we  are  disposed  to  forgive 
them. 


[from    the    NATIOIfAI.    INTELtlGENCKK.] 

Silver  and  Gold. 
-Messrs.  Gales  &  Seaton, 

I  am  gratified  by  seeing  so  many  in- 
teresting and  useful  statistical  accounts 
in  your  paper,  which  has  such  extensive, 
circulation. 

'  The  statement  of  gold ;  nd  silver  coin- 
age in  Mexico,  for  the  last  eight  years, 
being  64,000,000,  gives  an  average  of 
8,000,000  dollars  per  annum.  Supposing 
the  population  of  the  world  to  be  800 
millions,  it  gives  the  sixth  of  what  we 
call  a  five-penny  piece,  or  cent's  worth 
of  gold  or  silver  to  each  individual.  Now 
calculate — 

1st.  Loss  in  transportation,  by  sea, 
from  port  to  port. 

2d.  Loss  by  abrading. 

3d.  The  consumption  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver leaf  for  furniture. 

4th.  The  consumption  in  plating. 

5th.  The  conversion  into  watches, 
spoons,  plate,  &c. 

After  this  estimate,  how  much  will  re- 
main for  a  circulating  medium? 

Every  body  is  asking,  where  does  spe- 
cie go  to,  without  considering  how  ma- 


ny uses  it  is  applied  to,  and  how  many 
more  people  require  it,  since  civilization 
has  occasioned  a  more  equal  division  of 
property. 

I  have  laboured  hard  to  demonstrate 
that  a  country  is  retarded  in  its  progress 
by  a  specie  currency ;  but  there  is  an 
old  proverb,  "  Seeing  is  believing,  but 
feeling  has  no  fellow."  Most  persons 
would  not  open  their  eyes  to  see,  and 
consequently,  by  suft'ering,  they  must  be 
taught  wisdom.  That  the  distresses  this 
year  will  exceed  all  which  have  been  ex- 
perienced since  the  year  of  our  inde- 
pendence, 1  hesitate  not  to  assert.  Old 
Mr.  Penn,  when  he  took  leave  of  the 
Philadelphians,  during  the  war  for  inde- 
pendence, said  to  them,  unless  you  hang 
together,  you'll  all  hang  separately;  so  I 
now  say,  if  the  merchants  do  not  assem- 
ble, and  try  to  discover  a  remedy,  that 
they'll  all  break  separately.  Homo. 


YELLOW  STONE  EXPEDITION. 

Frankfort,  (K'y.)  April  2. 
P.-eparations  to  render  the  expedition 
powerful  and  imposing,  are  going  for- 
ward in  every  part  of  our  country. 
Troops  are  marching  for  St.  Louis  from 
Plattsburg,  from  Detroit,  and  from  vari- 
ous other  quarters.  The  symptoms  of 
hostility  which  have  been  exhibited  by 
some  of  the  Indians  have  determined 
the  government  to  send  such  a  number 
of  men  as  will  render  opposition  fruit- 
less, and  strike  a  lasting  dread  into  the 
men  of  the  forest.  It  is  probable  that 
900  or  1000  men  will  ascend  the  river,  a 
large  portion  of  whom  will  return  as 
soon  as  fortifications  shall  have  been 
erected  capable  of  resisting,  with  a  small 
force,  any  attack  which  may  be  appre- 
hended at  that  distance  in  the  wilderness. 
With  these  troops  will  ascend  three  or 
four  steam  boats,  laden  with  provisions, 
arms,  and  ammunition. 

The  expedition  to  the  St.  Peters  will 
start  probably  before  that  to  the  Yellow 
Stone. 

These  expeditions  are  of  immense 
importance  to  the  western  country  in  a 
two-fold  view.  They  will  drive  foreign 
influence  out  of  the  adjacent  Indian 
tribes,  and  protect  our  frontiers  from 
savage  inroads.  They  will  likewise 
equalize  in  some  mpasure  the  expenses 
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of  the  government  in  the  various  portions 
of  our  country,  and  diminish  the  conti- 
nual drain  of  money  from  the  west  to  th.e 
east  in  consequence  of  the  amount  col- 
lected by  government  for  the  sale  of 
public  lands.  Hitherto,  immense  sums 
have  been  collected  in  the  west,  where 
there  has  been  little  expenditure,  trans- 
ferred to  the  east  and  expended  on  the 
army,  the  navy,  and  fortifications.  This 
course  of  measures  has  done  much  to  in- 
crease the  embarrassments  of  tlie  west- 
ern country.  Had  the  whole  amount 
collected  for  public  land,  been  again  ex- 
pended among  the  people  of  the  west, 
on  roads,  on  fortifications,  or  on  such  ex- 
peditions as  tliose  now  in  progress,  we 
should  have  been  relieved  from  many 
of  the  distresses  which  we  now  feel. 
Instead  of  being  lost  to  us  forever,  it 
would  have  been  drawn  from  its  depots, 
and  again  thrown  into  circulation,  to 
gladden  and  enrich  the  community. 

For  these  reasons  and  others  which 
we  have  not  now  room  to  mention,  we 
give  our  most  hearty  approbation  to  the 
establishment  of  these  two  posts,  and 
wish  the  plan  were  extended  to  another 
point  somewhere  on  Lake  Superior. 

Indeed  we  have  seen  nothing  in  the 
plans  of  the  present  Secretary  of  War 
which  does  not  bespeak  a  great  and 
comprehensive  mind.  His  reports  on 
fortifications,  on  roads,  on  every  thing 
which  comes  within  the  compass  of  his 
duties,  exhibit  schemes,  national  and 
grand,  worthy  of  the  country  and  the 
people  for  whose  convenience  and  de- 
fence they  have  been  projected — [Jlrgiis. 


MR.  ESTWICK  EVANS, 
Has  just  published  his  "  Pedestrious 
Tour  of  four  thousand  miles,  through 
the  Western  States  and  Territories,"  a 
book  of  about  150  pages,  printed  at  Con- 
cord, New  Hampshire,  which  we  venture 
to  recommend  for  the  interesting  subject 
of  its  contents,  more  especially  as  Mr. 
Evans  has  been  mentioned  in  some  of 
the  nevi'spapers,  as  a  character  more  re- 
markable for  singularity  of  appearance, 
dressed  in  buffalo  skins,  than  for  intel- 
ligence and  matchless  enterprise.  All 
we  have  read  of  English  pedestrians 
shrinks  into  nothing  ^hen  compared 
with  the  winter's  walk  of  our  countryman, 
Mr.  Evans.    He  outstrips  every  travel- 


ler of  any  nation  we  have  ever  heard  of. 
If  it  be  practicable  to  walk  to  the  North 
Pole,  (and  perhaps  such  a  journey  is  not 
impossible)  Estwick  Evans  is  the  man 
that  will  perform  it.  No  horse,  no 
moose,  no  camel,  could  have  travelled 
through  such  a  country,  at  such  a  sea- 
son, as  that  through  wliich  this  sturdy 
son  of  New  Hampshire  has  passed. — 
There  is  an  air  of  truth  and  candour 
pervading  this  book,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  but  it  will  be  read  in  Europe  with 
uncommon  interest.  W. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Evaiis'  descrip- 
tion of  his  equipments  for  his  extensive 
Pedestrious  Tour. 

"  It  may  gratify  some  to  know  the  par- 
ticulars of  my  habiliments.  Mine  was  a 
close  dress  consisting  of  buffalo  skins. 
On  my  shoulders  were  epauletts  made 
of  the  long  hair  of  the  animal;  and  they 
were  for  the  purpose  of  shielding  the 
shoulder  from  rain. — Around  my  neck 
and  under  one  arm  was  strapped  a 
double  leather  case,  with  brass  chargers, 
for  shot  and  ball;  and  under  tlie  other 
arm  a  case  for  powder,  strapped  in  tlie 
same  way,  and  also  having  a'  brass 
charger. — Around  the  waist  was  a  belt, 
with  a  brace  of  pistols,  a  dirk,  two  side 
cases  for  pistol  balls,  and  a  case  for 
moulds  and  screws.  Also,  around  the 
waist  was  buckled  &n  Indian  apron, 
which  fell  behind;  it  was  about  18 
inches  square,  covered  with  fine  bear 
skin,  trimmed  with  fur,  and  having  over 
the  lower  part  of  it  a  net  for  game.  This 
apron  contained  a  pocke  tcompass,  maps, 
journal,  shaving  materials,asmall  hatchet, 
patent  fire  works,  &c.;  my  cap  and  gloves 
were  m9.de  of  fur,  my  moccasons  were  of 
deer  skin,  and  on  my  shoulder  I  carried 
a  six  feet  rifle.  The  partners  of  my  toils 
and  dangers  were  two  faithful  dogs. 

"  In  this  situation  I  arrived  at  Detroit 
on  the  20th  of  March.  My  dogs,  however, 
were  destroyed  by  wolves,  on  the  night 
of  the  10th  of  that  month,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Miami  swamp." — '[Bost.  Patriot. 

Great  Expedition! 
In  the  report  of  the  lottery  committee 
of  New  York,  it  is  asserted,  that  ex- 
presses have  reached  the  city  of  New 
York  in  ten  or  eleven  hours  from  Balti- 
more, and  in  five  hours  from  Philadelphia. 


DIRGE  ON  A  HIGHLAND  CHIEF— HY.MN  FOR  EASTER. 
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Fortland,  Jpril  20. 

Arrrived  in  this  town  last  week,  ad- 
miral George  Tate,  of  the  Russian  navy, 
on  a  visit  to  his  relatives  and  friends 
who  reside  in  this  place  and  vicinity. 
Admiral  Tate  came  with  his  parents  to 
this  country  from  England  when  between 
one  and  two  years  of  age,  and  resided 
in  that  part  of  Falmouth,  called  Stroud- 
water.  At  the  age  of  20  he  left  this  for 
the  West  Indies,  and  thence  to  England, 
and  soon  after  entered  the  Russian  ser- 
vice, in  which  he  has  continued  ever 
since,  a  period  of  forty-eight  years,  and 
by  his  merit  and  good  conduct,  as  an 
otiicer  and  gentleman,  has  risen  to  the 
first  rank  and  command  in  his  profession. 
Admiral  Tate,  is  also  9,  member  of  the 
Russian  senate,  the  highest  court  of  the 
empire. 


A  large  meeting  of  Catliolics  was 
holden  on  the  1st  March  in  Dublin,  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing,  in  the  most 
marked  manner,  their  gratitude  to  the 
Protestants  who  liave  lately  come  for- 
ward to  petition  parliament  in  their  be- 
half. 


Died— At  Belmont,  (Md.)  Hon.  Jlex- 
ander  C,  Hanson,  senator  in  Congress 
from  the  state  of  Maryland. 


5^octrp. 


The  following  is  the  dirge  alluded  to  in  the 
Philadelphia  Register,  page  288. 

[from  the  EDINBURGH  Air:!fUAL  REGISTER.] 

DIRGE 

Of  a  Highland  Chief,  executed  after  the 
Rebel^on. 

Son  of  the  mighty  and  the  free  ! 
Loved  leader  of  the  faithful  brave  ! 
Was  it  for  high-rank'd  chief  like  thee. 

To  fill  a  nameless  grave  ! 
Oh,  hadst  thou  slumber'd  with  the  slain. 
Had  Glory's  death-bed  been  thy  lot. 
E'en  though  on  red  Culloden's  plain, 

We  then  had  mourn'd  thee  not ! 

But  darkly  closed  thy  morn  of  fame, 
That  morn  whose  sun-beam  rose  so  fair. 
Revenge  alone  may  breathe  thy  name. 
The  watch-word  of  despair ! 


Yet  oil !  if  gallant  spirit's  power 
Has  e'er  ennobled  death  like  thine 
Then  glory  mark'd  thy  parting  hour. 
Last  of  a  mighty  line  ! 

O'er  thy  own  bow'rs  the  sunshine  fulls, 
Hut  cannot  cheer  tlieir  lonely  gloom, 
Those  beams  that  gild  thy  native  walls, 

Are  sleeping  on  thy  tomb. 
Spring  on  thy  mountains  laughs  the  while, 
Tiiy  green  woods  wave  in  vernal  air, 
But. the  lov'd  scenes  may  vainly  smile. 

Not  e'en  thy  dust  is  there! 

On  thy  blue  hills  no  bugle  sound 
Is  mingling  with  the  torrent's  roar  ! 
Unmark'tl  the  red  deer  sport  around, 

Thou  lead'st  thechase  no  more. 
Thy  gates  are  closed,  thy  halls  are  still, 
Those  halls  where  swell'd  the  choral  strain, 
They  hear  the  whirlwind's  murmuring  shrill. 

And  all  is  hush'd  again. 

Thy  bard  his  pealing  harp  has  broke, 
His  fire,  his  joy  of  song  is  past ; 
One  lay  to  mourn  thy  fate  he  woke. 

His  saddest  and  his  last : 
No  other  theme  to  him  was  dear, 
Than  lofty  deeds  of  thine  ; 
Hush'd  be  the  strain  thou  canst  not  hear. 

Last  of  a  mighty  line  ! 


The  last  number  of  the  "  Christian  Disci- 
pie"  contains  the  following  original  hymn, 
which  was  sung  at  tlie  Reverend  Mr.  Ware's 
church,  Boston,  and  tlie  First  Independent 
Church,  Baltimore.  It  will  be  perceived  that 
the  measure  is  adapted  to  tlie  beautiful  air 
and  chorus  of  Avison's  "  Sound  the  loud 
trumpet  o'er  Egypt's  dark  sea."      [Fed.  Rep. 

HYMN  FOR  EASTER. 

Lift  your  loud  voices  in  triumph  on  high 
For  Jesus  has  risen,  and  man  cannot  die. 
Vain  were  the  terrors  that  gathered  around 

him. 
And  short  the  dominion  of  death  and  the 

grave ; 
He  burst  from  the  fetters' of  darkness  that 

bound  him, 
Resplendent  in  glory,  to  live  and  to  save. 
Loud  was  the  chorus  of  angels  on  high, 
"  The  Saviour  has  risen,  and  man  shall  not 
die." 

Glory  to  God,  in  full  anthems  of  joy ; 
The  being  he  gave  us,  death  cannot  destroy. 
Sad  were  the  hfe  we  must  part  with  to- 
morrow. 
If  tears  were  our  birthright,  and  death  were 

our  end  ; 
But  Jesus  hath  cheered  the  dark  valley  of 

sorrow. 
And  bade  us,  immortal  to  Heaven  ascend. 
Lift  then  your  voices  in  triumph  on  high 
For  Jesus  ha.s  risen,  and  man  slu^ll  not  die. 
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LOSS  OF  THE  EPERVIER— GAS  FIRE. 


[frox  the  xorthehn  whig.] 

The  verses  below  were  siig-g^ested  by  tlie 
loss  of  the  "  Epervier,"  which  was  supposed 
to  have  been  wrecked  on  her  return  trom 
Algiers  with  the  ransomed  captives. 

RETURN  OF  THE  EPERVIER. 


"  Venti  volvunt  mare,  magnaque  surgutit 

JEquoraP — ^Virgil. 

Merrily  o'er  the  blue  water's  motion 

Hastened  the  bark  on  the  wings  of  the  blast; 

Breasting  the  surge  of  the  fathomless  ocean. 
O'er  its  deep  bosom  she  rapidly  past, 
And  the  captive  exulted  in  freedom  at  last. 

Gaily  her  streamers  unfurl'd  in  the  gale — 
Proudly  her  pi-ow  broke  the  breast  of  the 
foam: 
The  heart  of  the  captive  has  ceased  to  bewail, 
And  fondly  it  throbb'd  for  the  fields  of  his 

home, 
Where,  free  and  unfetter'd  again  he  might 
roam. 

Long  had  he  toiled  in  the  savage  domain. 
While  fast  from  his  dim  eye  fell  memory's 
tear ; 
Long  had  he  clank'd  the  barbarian's  chain, 
And  counted  the  hours  of  each  lingering 

year, 
'Till  hberty  came  with  the  fleet  Epervier. 

Haste,  gallant  bark,  on  thy  glorious  way ! 

Haste !  for  the  storm  is  encircling  the  sky ; 
Rude  swells  the  surge — the  bright  meteors 
play 
O'er  the  face  of  the  deep,  and  the  wild  tem- 
pests fly. 
And  shrill  is  the  sound  of  the  vs^ater-wraith's 
cry. 

Soon  sunk  the  bark  in  the  gulf  of  the  wave, 
Lowly  she  sunk  in  the  deepening-  gloom  ; 
The  ocean  that  witnessed  the  deeds  of  tl.e 
brave, 
Witnessed  the   scene    of   their    desolate 

doom; 
The  wave  was  their  glory — the  wave  was 
their  tomb. 

Fxonio. 


^literature  anti  ^txtntt. 


GAS  FIRE. 

A  concentrated  fuel  for  steam-boats 
has  been  invented,  consisting  of  tar  or 
other  carbonaceous  substance,  commin- 
gled with  steam. 

The  apparatus  is  simple;  the  manage- 
ment easy  and  safe.    It  is  a  great  auxi- 


liary to  a  wood  or  coal  fire,  wiilch  it  both 
enlivens,  increases  and  saves — for  it 
seems  to  combine  so  rapidly  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  as  to  prevent  the  wood 
from  wasting  or  consuming  so  fast  as 
usual,  the  blaze,  notwithstanding,  being 
very  active  and  intense. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  double 
vessel  of  copper  or  iron,  cylindrical, 
lying  on  its  side,  upon  or  rather  between 
the  boilers,  if  there  are  two. 

Tar,  turpentine,  rosin,  spirits,  oil,  or 
other  combustible  fluid,  being  put  into 
the  inner  one,  steam  is  allowed  to  flow 
from  the  boiler  through  a  pipe  and  cock 
into  the  space  between  and  through  a 
few  holes  on  the  upper  side  of  the  inner 
one  to  press  on  the  surface  of  the  tar, 
which  being  heated  by  the  surrounding 
steam,  is  at  pleasure  driven  out  through 
a  small  pipe  (having  a  stop  cock)  meet- 
ing and  uniting  with  another  pipe  lead- 
ing out  steam  from  the  space  between — 
tlie  continuation  of  the  pipe  then  leads 
to  the  fire  or  flue.  The  longer  this  pipe 
(if  kept  hot)  the  better.  It  need  not 
be  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter. 

In  its  way  the  tar  is  extremely  atten- 
uated, and  mingling  with  the  steam. 
Some  chemists  are  of  opinion  that  by 
the  attraction  of  its  carbon,  it  decom- 
poses the  steam  into  the  constituents  of 
watei-,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  com- 
bines with  them  to  form  the  highly  inflam- 
mable gases,  carbonic-acid  and  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen,  or  if  not  thus  formed  in 
the  pipe,  they  are  produced  at  or  near 
its  orifice,  which  need  not  be  more  than 
the  tenth  of  an  inch  diameter  for  a  boil- 
er of  considerable  size. 

The  only  art  in  management,  is  to 
graduate  the  flow  of  the  tar  and  steam 
to  such  proportion  as  that  neither  shall 
appear  to  predominate,  and  in  taking 
care  that  the  fluid  be  previously  strained 
so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  pipe  by  any  ex- 
traneous particles.  This  will  easily  be 
done  by  placing  a  sieve  over  the  reser- 
voir, from  which  a  pipe  (having  a  stop 
cock)  leads  into  one  end  of  the  tar  ves- 
sel. There  is  of  course  a  safety  valve 
and  a  stop  cock  to  draw  the  condensed 
steam  from  between  the  two  vessels, 
formed  there  in  the  beginning  of  the  ope- 
ration, while  the  tar  was  at  a  low  tem- 
perature. Its  position  on  the  boders  will, 
however,  soon  heat  it.    Tar  boils  only 
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at  a  rmich  higher  temperature  than 
water — there  is  therefore  no  danger  from 
it. 

The  advantages  of  this  kind  of  fuel 
will  be  very  great  in  long  passages.  No 
s<eam-boat  or  vessel  can  navigate  the 
ocean  without  it;  and  it  will  be  found 
economical  and  convenient  in  every  si- 
tuation. 

Being  of  recent  origin,  it  has  not  been 
put  in  practice  in  many  instances,  but  in 
several,  under  my  own  observation,  and 
witnessed  by  many  persons,  its  effects 
are  admirable. 

This  advertisement  is  intended  to 
offer  its  use  gratis  to  a  few  boats,  whose 
proprietors  shall  first  obtain  a  license. 
The  price  of  this  improvement  after- 
wards will  be  several  thousand  dollars 
per  boat,  which  it  will  be  found  econo- 
mical in  most  situations  to  pay.  The  pa- 
tent right  for  local  use  will  be  for  sale 
after  its  value  shall  be  further  tested. 

Licenses  to  use  this  invention  will  be 
granted  by 

John  L.  Sullivan, 
Assignee  of  the  patent  of  Samuel  Morey. 
Boston,  February  19,  1819. 


AMERICAN  ORRERY. 

Several  gentlemen  of  Albany  united 
in  a  petition  to  the  legislature  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  for  aid  in  the  com- 
pletion of  an  astronomical  machine,  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Newell,  of  Washington 
county.  The  following  report,  made  on 
this  subject,  in  assembly,  by  Gen.  Root, 
on  the  6th  inst.  will  afford  an  idea  of  its 
ingenious  mechanism.  The  provision  re- 
commended in  the  report,  we  are  happy 
to  say,  was  made  by  the  legislature; and 
the  scientific  world  are  thus  likely  to  be 
benefited  by  the  labours  of  an  obscure 
and  poor,  though  ingenious  citizen. 

{Jilhany  Argus, 

ASTRONOMICAL  MACHINE. 

The  committee  report,  that  they  have 
examined  the  said  machine,  and  find  it 
an  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism,  well 
deserving  the  attention  of  the  public. 
The  earth,  with  her  attendant  satellite, 
and  the  inferior  planets,  are  made  to  re- 
volve around  the  sun,  very  nearly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  true  time  of  their  revolu- 
tions in  the  heavens.-— The  earth,  by  an 


ingenious  combination  of  mechanism,  is 
made  to  revolve  in  an  ellipsis,  with  the 
proper  inclinations  of  the  poles,  and  at 
the  true  angle  from  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  so  as  to  give,  with  accuracy  the 
variations  of  the  seasons,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  sidereal  and  solar  time.— 
It  revolves  on  its  own  axis,  and  by  means 
of  an  index,  gives  the  hour  of  the  day. 
The  various  revolutions  are  governed  by 
a  revolving  armillary  sphere,  which  gives 
the  solstices  and  equinoxes,  and  the 
signs  and  degrees  of  the  zodiac. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  inventor  has. 
placed  the  plane  of  the  moon's  orbit  at  the 
true  angle  from  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, 
and  by  that  means  he  gives  her  northings 
and  southings  pretty  correctly;  and  al- 
though she  is  not  made  to  revolve  in  an 
ellipsis,  and  thereby  to  give  the  nodes 
and  librations  with  accuracy,  yet  he 
gives  he  apogee  and  perigee,  and  her  va- 
rious situations  and  bearings,  in  such 
manner  that,  by  the  aid  of  a  proper  in- 
structor, the  student  may  soon  obtain 
correct  notions  of  her  various  phases  and 
eccentricities.  It  is  the  declared  inten- 
tion of  the  inventor  to  enlarge  his  ma- 
chine, and  give  the  revolutions  of  the  ex- 
terior planets.  The  committee  perceive, 
that,  by  the  application  of  the  same  prin- 
ciples, that  object  can  be  effected,  and 
that  it  might  be  carried  still  further, 
even  to  the  revolutions  of  the  satellites 
of  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  This  machine, 
when  improved  and  enlarged,  according 
to  the  present  views  of  the  inventor,  will, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  equal, 
if  not  excel  any  orrery,  that  has  ever 
come  to  their  knowledge,  in  facilitating 
the  study  of  the  elevating  and  sublime 
science  of  astronomy. 

Confine  it  to  a  limited  and  reasona- 
ble scale,  and  it  can  be  afforded  at  a 
price  far  less  than  that  of  an  orrery, 
such  as  are  usually  found  at  our  colle- 
ges and  universities.  The  piice  will 
probably  bring  it  within  the  reach  of 
most  of  the  academies  in  this  state.  Mr. 
Newell  has  not  the  means  necessary  to 
proceed  to  the  improvement  and  com- 
pletion of  his  machine,  and  therefore  the 
aid  of  the  state  is  solicited.  The  com- 
mittee are  fully  impressed  with  the  be- 
lief, that  a  few  hundred  dollars  might  be 
usefully  and  honourably  applied  to  the 
encouragement  of  this  ingenious  man, 
and  the  advancement  of  astronomical 
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science.  They  have  therefore  instructed 
their  chairman  to  ofter  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  house  the  following  concur- 
rent resolution : 

Resolved,  (if  the  honourable,  the  Se- 
nate concur,)  That  the  trustees  of  the 
state  library  may  purchase  of  Theodore 
Newell  one  of  his  newly  invented  as- 
tronomical machines,  and  may  from  time 
to  time  make  allowances  to  him,  to  en- 
able him  to  procure  the  mechanical  work 
to  be  done,  on  his  giving  good  security 
for  its  completion,  and  depositing  the 
same  in  the  library  room  in  the  capitol ; 
and  the  legislature  will  appropriate  a 
sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars, 
to  meet  the  expense. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
By  order  of  the  Committee. 

Erastus  Root,  Chairman. 


FISH  FOOD  FOR  SHEEP. 

-  [We  are  not  much  acquainted  with  ag'ricul- 
ture  or  feeding  cattJe,  but  should  think  the 
piscivorovs  sheep  must  make  bad  mutton, 
though  their  wool  may  not  be  affected  by 
their  diet.] 

Mr.  Douglas — You  will  oblige  two 
of  the  most  important  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, farmers  and  fishermen,  by  in- 
forming farmers  that  fish  are  excellent 
food  for  sheep. 

It  is  a  fact,  though  not  generally 
known,  that  sheep  will  greedily  eat  any 
kind  of  salted  fish,  whether  dry  or  pick- 
led, although  dry  seems  the  most  suita- 
ble for  them ;  and  it  is  found  by  experi- 
ence that  sheep  that  have  as  much  fish 
as  they  can  eat  are  always  healthy,  have 
good  lambs,  and  do  not  lose  their  wool ; 
and  require  much  less  hay  or  other  food. 
It  is  not  expected  that  farmers  remote 
from  the  sea  shore,  can  afford  their  sheep 
as  much  fish  as  they  would  eat;  but,  if 
they  give  them  fish  instead  of  giving 
them  salt,  they  will  find  a  great  advan- 
tage. Smoked  alewives  and  herrings  are 
the  most  convenient  for  them:  larger  fish 
should  be  cut,  or  broken  in  small  pieces. 
The  cheaper  kinds  of  fish,  such  as  scale 
of  all  kinds,  broken,  refuse,  and  even 
those  that  are  partly,  damaged,  if  they 
are  only  salt,  will  answer  the  purpose. 

It  is  generally  the  case  with  herring 
catchers,  that  they  are.  obliged  to  cull 


out  and  throw  aw^ay  great  number?, 
sometimes  half  they  take,  because  they 
are  too  small  to  bear  inspection;  such 
might  be  salted  and  smoked,  or  dried 
in  the  sun,  put  up  in  dry  casks,  and  af- 
forded at  a  low  price — by  which  means, 
thousands  of  barrels  would  be  saved 
which  are  now  suffered  to  rot  on  the 
shores. 

It  is  hoped  that  editors  of  Newspa- 
pers and  Almanacs  will  publish  the 
above  hints,  and  that  farmers  will  try, 
the  experiment,  by  which  they  will  bene- 
fit themselves,  encourage  agriculture  and 
the  fishermen.  A.  B, 

\^Eust.  Jrgus. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  Richards,  of  Lynn, 
Great  Britain,  who  departed  this  life 
in  September  last,  bequeathed  his  libra- 
ry, consisting  of  upwards  of  1200  vo- 
lumes, among  which  are  many  excellent 
works,  both  ancient  and  modern,  to 
Broivn  University,  at  Providence,  R.  I. 
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Commtrcc. 


[From  the  National  Advocate.] 

We  are  now  receiving  from  abroad 
the  most  conclusive  proofs  that  a  nation, 
possessing  great  internal  resources,  may 
rely  too  much  on  the  benefits  of  couii- 
merce,  and  thus  very  materially  neglect 
to  improve  those  great  and  permanent 
means  arising  from  agriculture  and  ma- 
nufactures. It  is  proper  that  great  re- 
liance should  be  placed  on  commerce, 
situated  as  our  country  is,  with  great 
commercial  products,  but  not  to  the  ex- 
clusion or  partial  abandonment  of  re- 
sources equally  beneficial,  and  in  many 
instances  more  certain  in  their  operation. 
The  late  short  arrivals  from  England 
have  biought  deplorable  accounts  of  the 
state  of  the  market,  in  relation  to  cotton, 
and  the  losses  on  this  article  will  be  so 
considerable  as  to  shake  the  standing  of 
some  of  the  first  houses.  If  these  losses 
fell  on  the  agriculturist  they  would  not 
be'  severely  felt;  for  it  is  well  known 
that  the  bulk  of  cotton  planters  derive 
an  inordinate  income  from  their  crops, 
and  if,  instead  of  25  cents  per  pound, 
they  only  received  12  1-2,  there  would 
still  be  left  a  reasonable  profit;  but  the 
loss  falls  on  the  merchant,  the  ship 
owner,  the  speculator,  and,  through  them, 
on  minor  persons  deriving  their  support 
from  commerce:  the  banks  suffer,  and 
confidence  is  lost.  It  appears  that  the 
result  should  have  been  anticipated. 
When  peace  was  first  proclaimed  in  Eu- 
VOL.    I. 


rope,  it  should  have  been  foreseen  that 
it  would  require  at  least  four  or  five 
years  for  the  continental  powers  to  re- 
cover from  the  shock  of  a  protracted 
war,  and  to  place  their  commerce,  agri- 
culture, and  manufactures  on  that  footing 
wliich  they  enjoyed  prior  to  the  revolu- 
tion in  France.  In  Ihe  mean  time,  while 
the  work  of  regeneration  and  resuscita- 
tion was  going  on.  Great  Britain,  having 
her  commerce  protected  by  a  navy,  and 
her  manufactures  encouraged  by  com- 
merce, obtained  a  still  greater  portion 
of  trade — but  it  was  evident  that  this 
trade  would  decrease  annually.     France 
improved  rapidly  in  her  silk  looms  and 
woollen  factories ;  tlie  cities  in  Germany 
began   to   revive   their   many  valuable 
manufactories ;  Russia,  always  ambitious 
and  capable,  held  out  great  promises  to 
[  enterprising  artisans  and  mechanics,  and 
I  for  the  last  two  years,  at  the  great  fair 
at  Frankfort,  a  combination  was  actual- 
ly entered  into  to  exclude  all  British 
manufactures,  and  it  was  not  without 
great  sacrifices  that  the  British  mer- 
chants  were  enabled   to   make   forced 
sales.    In  proportion,  therefore,  as  Bri- 
tish manufactures  are  excluded  from  tlie 
continent,  so  will  the  price  of  our  staple 
articles  fall,  and  so  will  our  speculators 
suffer.  Not  long  since  a  merchant  in  this 
city  purchased  800  bales  of  cotton,  at 
22  cents,  and  the  asking  price  is  now  16, 
and  it  may  even  be  less.  The  loss  on  such 
purchases  must  be  enormous,  and  a  va- 
riety of  circumstances  unite  to  offer  no 
hope  that  times  will  improve  in  this  ar- 
ticle.   The  great  iBiportation  of  cotton 
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from  India  is  one  of  the  causes  to  which 
the  present  low  prices  may  be  attributed. 
A  few  years  ago  not  more  than  30,000 
bales  were  annually  shipped  from  India; 
now  near  300,000  bales  are  imported 
into  Great  Britain — in  consequence  of 
which  the  demand  for  American  cotton 
must  be  suspended ;  and  it  also  should 
be  known,  that  the  manufacturers  work 
up  the  inferior  India  cotton  with  a  small 
quantity  of  fine  American,  and  the  goods 
manufactured  from  these  materials  are 
sent,  in  immense  quantities,  to  the  Ame- 
rican market — and  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  our  staple  article  is  reduced  in 
value,  our  manufactories  become  para- 
lized.  The  state  of  mercantile  credit, 
in  England,  is  also  a  subject  of  great  in- 
terest. During  the  most  perplexing  pe- 
riods of  commercial  difficulty,  confidence 
and  enterprise  were  maintained — at  pre- 
sent both  are  shaken.  The  British  mer- 
chants are  fearful  of  venturing — are  sus- 
picious of  each  other — and,  added  to 
these,  heavy  failures,  derangement  in 
the  banks,  and  a  scarcity  of  money,  unite 
to  paralize  commercial  enterprise.  That 
our  merchants  should  sensibly  feel  these 
effects,  is  not  surprising,  connected,  as 
we  are,  by  close  ties,  with  British  com- 
merce. The  shipping  interest  must  also 
partake  of  a  portion  of  these  losses,  if 
not  a  great  share.  Our  Liverpool  and 
London  traders  are  getting  too  numer- 
ous— are  very  expensively  maintained, 
and  require  great  freights  to  support  the 
heavy  charges.  Under  ail  circumstances 
it  would  appear  most  prudent  to  with- 
draw, in  a  measure,  from  commerce,  and 
not  embark  heavy  capitals  in  fluctuating 
and  uncertain  experiments.  More  at- 
tention and  patronage  should  be  afford- 
ed to  our  manufactures,  and  also  to  agri- 
cultural projects — these  are  safe  and 
sure,  and  cannot  be  too  highly  recom- 
mended. 


Decline  of  Commerce. 

The  decline  of  commerce  has  been  a 
subject  of  general  complaint,  and  has 
been  imputed  to  a  variety  of  unsatisfac- 
tory causes.  The  situation  of  the  world 
for  twenty-five  years  past,  will  we  think 
sufficiently  account  for  this  phenome- 
non.   During  this  period,  Europe  has 


been  engaged  in  a  sanguinary  and  ex- 
terminating war;  the  whole  continent 
has  been  a  theatre  of  destruction.  It 
matters  not,  so  far  as  the  present  ques- 
tion is  concerned,  which  of  the  parties 
are  the  victors  or  the  vanquished;  both 
victors  and  vanquished  must  be  fed: 
subsistence  and  clothing  must  be  ob- 
tained from  a  nation  who  is  not  a  party 
in  the  contest.  What  is  the  wonder 
then  if  the  commerce  of  a  neutral  power 
during  such  a  season  of  storm  and  peril, 
thrives  with  unprecedented  activity! 
what  the  wonder  if  extravagant  prices 
for  all  the  articles  of  subsistence  and 
clothing  are  demanded  and  received ! 
When  one  nation  has  been  persecuted 
with  fire  and  sword  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  deprived  of  all  supplies  by  land, 
what  is  the  wonder  if  she  pays  exorbi- 
tantly for  those  supplies  which  the  winds 
and  the  waves  conspire  to  waft  upon  her 
shores.  When  peace  once  more  wields 
her  sceptre  of  olive,  an  entire  change  of 
scene  inevitably  takes  place. — Every  in- 
dependent power,  instead  of  relying  on 
precarious  commerce  for  articles  of  food 
and  clothing,  depends  on  the  cultivation 
of  its  own  resources.  But  the  question 
may  previously  be  put,  is  this  a  thing  to 
be  lamented  .^'  During  seasons  of  such 
storm  and  tempest,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  spirit  of  rash  adventure  so  ex- 
cited, cannot  properly  be  called  a  com- 
mercial spirit;  it  is  a  spirit  totally  irre- 
concileable  to  that  slow,  cautious,  pro- 
gressive calculation  by  which  mercantile 
fortunes  are  usually  made  when  the  world 
enjoys  repose.  If  the  vessel  arrives  in 
safety  at  the  destined  port,  when  the 
world  is  in  arms,  the  profits  of  the  voy- 
age are  so  enormous,  that  they  resemble 
more  the  fortunate  chances  of  a  lottery, 
than  any  other  mode  of  acquiring  pro- 
perty. 

The  bait  is  too  tempting,  too  fascinat- 
ing to  be  resisted ;  and  though  ninety-nine 
who  embark  in  such  speculations  fall  the 
victims,  yet  if  the  hundredth  is  success- 
ful, the  genius  of  enterprise  fixes  her 
keen  and  lynx-like  eye,  not  on  the  glit- 
tering wrecks  by  which  she  is  surround- 
ed, but  on  the  dazzling  prosperity  of  the' 
one  successful  candidate.  This  may  be 
called  rather  an  ocean  lottery  than  com- 
merce; it  leads  to  a  rash  spirit  of  ad- 
venture, a  species  of  desperate  gambling. 
Those  who  have  been  engaged  in  such.  ^ 
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splendid  adventures,  look  with  loathing 
on  the  slow  acquisitions  of  steady  and 
systematic  commerce.  How  often  have 
we  heard  our  fellow  citizens  wish  that 
the  demon  of  destruction  might  be  let 
loose  on  the  European  world  again  ; — 
that  rapine,  and  ruin,  and  desolation, 
and  slaughter,  might  stalk  over  the  soil 
so  recently  polluted  with  human  blood; 
— that  mangled  limbs  and  mutilated  car- 
cases might  strew  the  field  of  battle; — 
that  more  widows  and  orphans  might 
shed  unavailing  tears;  and  that  empires 
might  be  converted  into  sepulchres,  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  pick  a  profitable 
speculation  from  such  a  complicated  mass 
of  human  misery. 

But  while  we  are  imploring  heaven  to 
create  so  much  misery  for  our  benefit; 
while  we  think  that  the  tears  of  the  or- 
phan and  of  the  widow  may  be  fairly  ex- 
changed for  a  guinea  in  our  pockets;  let 
us  remember,  that  in  the  future  economy 
of  Divine  Providence,  the  case  may  be  re- 
versed; that  we  may  be  the  suffering  na- 
tion, and  that  Europe  may  be  destined 
to  speculate  upon  our  sorrows.  While 
we  wish  misery  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  we  may  justly  tremble  lest  Di- 
vine Providence  should  inflict  it  on  this. 
Heaven  has  always  been  kinder  to  us, 
than  we  have  been  to  ourselves. 

[^Baltimore  Chronicle. 


CURRENCY. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  National  Intelligencer. 

Gentlemen — I  lose  not  a  moment  in 
signifying  my  hearty  assent  to  Homo's 
first  article  of  belief,  to  wit:  That,  as 
there  is  only  one  heart  and  one  blood 
in  the  human  body,  there  ought  to  be 
only  one  Mint,  &c.  in  the  social  body : 
Provided,  however.  Homo  agrees  to  to- 
lerate mint  juleps. 

As  Homo  professes  himself  to  be  nei- 
ther "  bullionist,  banknotist,  nor  assign- 
atist,"  I  am  under  serious  apprehensions 
that  he  has  hit  upon  a  plan  for  a  national 
currency  which  has  been  revolving  in  my 
mind  for  some  time  past.  Now,  as  I 
value  this  plan  beyond  all  other  plans  I 
have  ever  seen  or  heard  of,  I  am  re- 
solved that  Homo  shall  not  get  the  start 
of  me,  and  rob  me  of  all  the  credit  I  de- 
serve, by  first  announcing  it  to  the  world. 


As  a  great  portion  of  the  paper  money 
now  afloat  in  this  country  must  soon  sinjc 
to  the  bottom  of  tlie  price  current  of 
bank  notes,  and  as  Homo  has  so  cUarly 
demonstrated  that  a  specie  currency  is 
an  impossible  thing,  my  plan  is  to  incor- 
porate the  cod  fishers  into  a  bank,  called 
the  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  premising, 
in  the  act  of  incorporation,  that  every 
cod  fish  shall  be  considered  a  legal  ten- 
der, and  pass  for  as  much  as  he  is  worth, 
at  a  price  per  pound  to  be  established 
by  law.  Some  of  these  cod  fish  should 
be  cut  up  into  pieces  of  different  sizes, 
for  small  change,  for  the  public  conveni- 
ence. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  are  many, 
and,  indeed,  almost  impossible  to  enu- 
merate. The  price  of  cod  fish  being  lia- 
ble to  little  fluctuation,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  they  possess  an  intrinsic  value 
among  all  nations  who  practise  eating  as 
an  amusement.  Consequently,  this  cur- 
rency could  not  depreciate  below  a  cer- 
tain standard,  because  the  moment  it  did 
it  would  be  cooked  and  eaten.  If  it  be 
objected  that  this  circulating  medium 
would,  in  time,  acquire  a  disagreeable 
smell  and  filthy  appearance,  I  answer 
that  it  cannot  possibly  look  or  smell 
worse  than  the  infamous  rags  that  are 
palmed  upon  us  for  money.  Another 
advantage  in  a  bank  of  this  kind,  is,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  run 
upon  it  for  specie,  because  its  notes,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression,  being  of  a  bulky 
nature,  could  hardly  be  collected  into  a 
suflicient  amount  to  embarrass  a  bank 
possessing  a  reasonable  quantity  of  spe- 
cie, say  30,000  dollars.  But  the  greatest 
advantage  of  all,  in  a  moral  point  of  view 
would  be  the  impossibility  of  counter- 
feiting this  circulating  medium,  whereby 
we  should  be  rid  of  the  gangs  of  counter- 
feiters and  their  notes,  which  infest  this 
country  from  one  end  to  the  other.  It 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  also,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  carry  this  kind  of 
money  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  thus  that  vast  drain  of  specie  would 
cease.  At  all  events,  one  benefit  must 
result  from  this  bank :  we  should  be  in 
no  danger  of  starvation  while  it  conti 
nued  in  operation,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  the  other  banks. 

The  great  difficulty  I  perceive  in  car- 
rying this  plan  into  effect,  is  the  differ- 
ent tastes  of  people,  and  the  antipathv  of 
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many  to  the  taste  and  smell  of  cod  fish, 
which  might,  in  some  degree,  limit  the 
circulation.  There  would  be  no  difficul- 
ty in  New  England,  for  instance,  but  in 
other  sections  there  are  persons  who  per- 
haps, might  refuse  my  specific.  In  order 
to  remedy  tliis,  I  would  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  another  bank,  to  be  called  the 
York  River  Oyster  Bank,  likewise  incor- 
porated and  gifted  with  the  sole  privi- 
lege of  vending  oysters..  This  should 
be  cofuposed  of  tiie  ovi^ners  of  all  the 
oyster  boats  plying  in  the  trade ;  and  it 
ought  to  be  provided,  that  .tliese  oysters 
should  be  held  as  actual  specie  to  be  given 
in  lieu  of  dollars  to  people  who  had  an 
antipathy  to  cod  fish.  I  believe  that  all 
mankind  may  be  included  in  the  lovers 
of  cod  fish  and  the  lovers  of  oysters,  and 
consequently  that  eithei  one  or  other  of 
these  two  media  wouhl  comprehend 
every  class  of  human  beings.  The  only 
difficulty  that  strikes  me,  with  respect 
to  the  oyster  bank,  is  an  apprehension 
that  the  directors  may  take  a  hint  from 
some  of  the  present  banks,  and  so  take 
the  meat  out  of  the  shells,  and  pass  them 
upon  us  for  genuine  oysters.  Perhaps  I 
may  think  of  some  method  of  preventing 
this  species  of  counterfeiting;  if  so  I 
will  let  you  know. 

I  am  now  ready,  having  piovided 
against  all  accidents  as  to  my  future 
fame,  to  consider  Homo's  next  position. 

I  remain,  gentlemen,  your  obedient 
servant. 

Parvus  Homo. 


The  Progress  of  a  Pound  of  Cotton. 

[The  following  piece  will  perhaps  not  be 
new  to  any  one,  but  it  exliibits  so  distinctly 
the  very  great  division  of  labour  that  exists, 
that  it  is  perhaps  worth  preserving.] 

The  following  account  of  one  pound 
of  manufactured  cotton,  will  show  the 
importance  of  the  trade  to  the  country 
in  a  very  conspicuous  manner.  There 
was  sent  off  for  London  lately,  from 
Paisly,  a  small  piece  of  muslin,  about 
one  pound  weight,  the  history  of  which 
is  as  follows:  The  cotton  came  from  the 
East  Indies  to  London;  from  London  it 
went  into  Lancashire,  where  it  was  ma- 
nufactured into  yarn ;  from  Manchester 
it  was  sent  to  Paisly,  where  it  was  woven; 
it  was  sent  to  Ayrshire  next^  where  it 


was  tamboured;  afterwards  it  was  con•^ 
veyed  to  Dumbarton,  when  it  was  hand" 
sewed,  and  again  returned  to  Paisly, 
when  it  was  sent  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
county  of  Renfrew,  to  be  bleached,  and 
was  returned  to  Paisly;  then  sent  to 
Glasgow,  and  was  finished  ;  and  from 
Glasgow  was  sent,  per  coach,  to  London. 
It  is  difficult  precisely  to  ascertain  the 
time  taken  to  bring  this  article  to  mar- 
ket: but  it  may  be  pretty  hear  the  truth 
to  reckon  it  three  years  from  the  time  it 
was  packed  in  India,  till  in  cloth  it  ar- 
rived at  the  merchant's  warehouse  in 
London,  whitlier  it  must  have  been  con- 
veyed 5,000  miles  by  sea,  and  920  by 
land,  and  contributed  to  employ  no  less-- 
than  150  people,  whose  services  were  ne- 
cessary in  the  carriage  and  manufacture 
of  this  small  quantity  of  cotton,  and  by 
which  the  value  has  been  advanced  2000 
per  cent.  What  is  said  of  this  piece,  is 
descriptive  of  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
the  trdde. 


The  Leipsic  house  of  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel,  celebrated  its  first  centurial  jubi- 
lee on  the  27th  January.  Bernhard  Cluis- 
toph  Breitkopf  was  the  founder  of  this 
celebrated  firm,  the  present  principal  of 
which  is  Gottfried  Christoph  Hartel.  In 
this  extensive  establishment,  employ- 
ment is  given  to  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons in  various  branches ;  book  and  mu- 
sic printing  and  selling,  typefounding, 
lithographic  operations,  and  manufac-, 
turing  musical  instruments.  3 


^iBi^cellanp. 


[fKOSI  the  L0ND03T  aUARTERLY  REVIEW.] 

ICELAND. 

The  clergy  in  Iceland  are  laudably 
punctual  in  the  discharge  of  their  cleri- 
cal duties,  and  particularly  attentive  to 
the  moral  and  religious  education  of 
their  young  parishioners.  Every  clergy- 
man keeps  a  register  of  the  age,  con- 
dition, character,  conduct,  and  ability  of 
every  person  within  his  parish,  for  the 
inspection  of  the  dean  at  his  annual  vi- 
sitation. 

The  good  effects  of  this  pastoral  care 
are  most  sensibly  felt  by  all  who  have 
visited  this  interesting  island.    In  the 
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ttiidst  of  the  physical  horrors  with  which 
they  are  surrounded,  'steeped,'  as  they 
are,  'in  poverty  to  the  very  lips,'  the 
general  state  of  mental  cultivation,  and 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the 
inhabitants,  have  no  parallel  in  any  na- 
tion even  in  Europe;  nor  is  this  owing 
altogether  to  the  attention  of  the  clergy, 
or  to  the  institution  of  public  schools;  for 
there  is  but  one  on  the  island  ; '  yet  it  is 
exceedingly  rare,'  says  Dr.  Henderson,  'to 
meet  with  a  boy  or  girl,  who  has  attained 
the  age  of  nine  or  ten  years,  that  cannot 
read  and  write  with  ease.  Domestic 
education  is  most  rigidly  attended  to; 
and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear 
youths  repeat  passages  from  the  Greek 
and  Latin  authors,  who  have  never  been 
farther  than  a  few  miles  from  the  place 
where  they  were  born ;  nor  do  I  scarcely 
ever  recollect  entering  a  hut,  where  I 
did  not  find  some  individual  or  another 
capable  of  entering  into  a  conversation 
with  me,  on  topics  which  would  be  reck- 
oned altogether  above  the  understand- 
ings of  people  in  the  same  rank  of  socie- 
ty in  other  countries  of  Europe.' 


SKETCHES  OF  THE  UPPER  LAKES, 

Including  the  settlements  of  Detroit,  J\Iachi?iack, 
and  Green  Bay.  i 

In  making  a  voyage  to  the  upper  lakes, 
the  most  convenient  poi-t  to  make  for, 
from  this  place,  is  Erie.  Frohi  thence 
you  can,  at  any  time  in  the  summer  sea- 
son, secure  a  passage  on  board  some 
merchant  vessel,  bound  for  Detroit  or 
Mackinack.  Lake  Erie  is  not  so  wide 
but  that  you  can  at  all  times,  of  a  clear 
day,  see  land  on  one  or  the  other  of  its 
shores.  Though  not  so  large  as  the  lakes 
above,  it  is  not  generally  considered  of 
so  safe  or  pleasant  a  navigation.  In 
comparison  with  lake  Huron  and  Michi- 
gan, it  is  narrow  and  shallow.  It  affords 
but  a  few  good  harbours,  and  is  subject 
to  frequent  and  heavy  squalls  of  wind, 
creating  a  short,  quick  sea,  more  danger- 
ous and  unpleasant  than  tlie  mountain- 
ous roll  of  lake  Huron.  The  first  har- 
bour you  make  on  this  passage,  is  at  the 
islands,  near  the  head  of  tlie  lake;  a 
large  cluster,  in  the  midst  of  which  stand 
the  Put-in-Bay  islands,  rendered  so  fa- 
mous in  our  last  war.  Here  you  are, 
ixot  unfrequently,  compelled  to  lie  for 


several  days,  waiting  a  wind  for  Maiden. 
Your  course  from  Erie,  which  had  been 
a  little  south  of  west,  is  now  changed  to 
nearly  N.  N.  W.  to  the  mouth  of  Detroit 
river.  The  island?  in  this  cluster  are 
very  numerous ;  nor  do  I  know  that  they 
have  ever  been  counted.  Some  of  them 
are  large  and  well  timbered,  of  a  good 
soil,  and  affording  quantities  of  lime- 
stone, from  whence  the  inhabitants  of 
the  southern  -shore  of  the  lake  are  sup- 
plied with  this  article.  They  are  again 
subdivided  into  smaller  clusters,  and  are 
designated  by  the  sailor,  as  "  the  old  sow 
and  her  pigs,  the  old  hen  and  her  chick- 
ens, the  three  sisters,"  &c.  &c.  On  some 
of  these  there  are  inhabitants.  One  of 
tlie  Put-in-Eay  islands,  had  been  much 
improved  by  Col.  Edwards,  of  the  Con- 
necticut Reserve,  who  had  a  good  farm 
and  a  stock  of  cattle  on  it  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  but  since  his 
death  in  1813,  has  been  little  or  none 
attended  to.  From  Erie  to  these  islands, 
is  150  miles,  and  tlience  it  is  30  more  to 
the  mouth  of  Detroit  river,  which  3'ou 
greet  with  infinite  pleasure,  after  suffer- 
ing, as  you  frequently  do,  in  a  boisterous 
and  unpleasant  passage  of  six  or  seven 
days,  in  a  small  but  dirty  vessel.  Though 
latterly  the  accommodations  have  be- 
come much  better,  and  the  steam-boat 
will  now  almost  destroy  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  a  lake  voyage. 

Maiden,  a  small,  dirty  town,  of  a  few 
houses,  and  a  British  garrison,  you  leave 
on  the  east  side,  and  pass  a  little  above 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  up  which  you  con- 
tinue your  course  nearly  due  north.  This 
is  a  beautiful  strait,  through  which  all 
the  waters  of  the  upper  lakes  pass  on  to 
the  falls  of  Niagara.  It  is  from  one  to 
two  miles  wide,  and  deep  enough  to  re- 
ceive siiips  of  the  largest  class.  At  Mai- 
den alone  it  is  narrow,  and  divided  by 
the  island  of  Bois  Blanc,  the  ship  chan- 
nel running  on  the  east,  or  British  side. 
Fifteen  miles  above  this,  on  the  same 
«ide,  is  Sandwich,  a  small  but  handsome 
town  on  t!ie  bank  of  the  river,  and  from 
which  you  have  a  full  and  beautiful  view 
of  the  city  and  settlementof  Detroit,  ex- 
tending for  nearly  three  miles  along  the 
bank  of  the  river.  This  view,  of  a  clear 
day,  is  extremely  picturesque  and  beau- 
tiful: as  the  wind  gently  wafts  you  up 
this  river,  its  green  banks,  fine  farms, 
covered  with  orchards,  and  their  houses 
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of  a  singular  order  of  architecture,  which 
you  can  but  just  discern  through  the 
trees  planted  around  it,  of  various  fruit, 
or  in  full  bloom;  and  at  every  point  or 
high  place,  the  large  wings  of  a  wind- 
mill, attached  to  a  neat  round  white 
building,  cutting  the  air,  form  and  finish 
out  a  scenery  you  can  contemplate  only 
with  emotions  of  pleasure. 

Detroit  is  a  very  old  settlement,  com- 
menced by  the  French  about  the  time 
Philadelphia  was  by  Penn.  The  houses, 
particularly  in  the  settlement  above  and 
below  the  town,  are  built  of  frame  or  logs, 
of  one  low  story,  and,  as  they  are  fre- 
quently on  a  large  ground  plot,  with  high 
roofs,  you  would  frequently  imagine  the 
garret  to  be  the  larger  part  of  the  house. 
The  town,  in  1805,  was  entirely  des- 
troyed by  fire,  since  which  it  has  been 
rebuilt  upon  a  better  plan.  It  has  two 
streets  running  parallel  with  tlie  river, 
and  intersected  by  two  other  streets  and 
two  alleys  at  right  angles.  The  main  or 
second  street,  from  tlie  river,  is  remark- 
able broad,  and,  having  a  sandy  or  grav- 
elly soil,  is  seldom  muddy ;  there  is  only 
a  part  of  it  paved.  The  beauty  of  the 
place  is  much  injured  by  the  want  of  a 
street  on  the  river  bank,  where  the  houses 
have  been  built  so  close  as  to  destroy  all 
passage  betwixt  them  and  the  water. 
This  place  has  no  springs  or  wells;  wa- 
ter, ior  all  purposes,  is  taken  from  the 
river.  Three  miles  from  the  town,  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  are  two  small  springs, 
denominated  the  Spring  Wells;  where 
all  classes  and  fashions  resort  to,  on  par- 
ties of  pleasure.  [JPittshurgh  Gaz. 

From  the  Desk  of  Poor  Robert  the  Scribe. 
"  /  will,  by  and  by." 

Zounds!  Sir,  you  may  as  well  swear 
you'll  never  do  it !  I  am  out  of  all  pa- 
tience with  these  "by  and  by"  folks. 
"Oi}e  hour  of  present  tense  is  worth  a 
week  in  tlie  future." 

Why  I  know  a  bachelor  as  well  calcu- 
lated for  matrimonial  felicity  as  every 
virtue  and  every  accomplishment  can 
render  him;  but  he  had  been  putting  off 
the  happy  time  from  one  year  to  another, 
always  resolving  that  he  would  marry 
"by  and  by"— and  "by  and  by"— till  the 
best  ten  years  of  his  life  are  gone,  and 
he  is  still  resolving,  and  I  fear  "will  die 
the  same." 


He  that  would  gather  the  roses  of  ma" 
trimony,  should  wed  in  the  May  of  life. 
If  you  wish  only  the  withered  leaves  and  . 
thorns,  why,  poor  Robert  says,  put  it  off* 
till  September,  "Procrastination  is  the 
thief  of  time." 

I  made  a  visit  last  winter  to  see  my 
old  friend  Jeremy  Careless.  When  we 
put  our  horses  in  the  stable,  he  took  me 
to  his  barn  floor  to  see  some  white  wheat 
he  had  just  threshed.  I  observed  to  him 
that  one  of  the  boards  to  the  barn  was 
nearly  falling  and  he  had  better  nail  it. 
I  will  "by  and  by"  said  he.  Things 
about  the  farm  looked  a  little  as  though 
"by  and  by"  folks  lived  there.  Next 
morning  the  boys  came  running  in  with 
sad  news.  An  unruly  bull  had  torn  off' 
the  board:  all  the  cattle  had  supped  and 
breakfasted  on  the  white  wheat,  an  old 
brindle  cow  in  the  drove  was  foundered 
so  that  she  died.  Now  two  nails,  worth 
a  penny,  and  five  minutes  time,  would 
have  saved  the  life  of  the  old  brindle,  and 
the  white  wheat  into  the  bargain. 

"A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine." 

Passing  by  my  neighbour  Nod  well's 
the  other  day,  I  saw  that  his  wife  had 
made  a  fine  garden,  and  the  early  peas 
were  shooting  luxuriantly  above  the 
ground — said  I,  "neighbour — but  there 
is  a  hole  in  your  fence  which  you  had 
better  mend,  or  the  hogs  will  ruin  your 
garden," — "I  will  by  and  by,"  said  he. 
Happening  to  go  by  there  two  days  after, 
I  was  half  deafened  with  the  cry  of — 
"Whoee — whoee — stuboy — stuboy." — A 
drove  of  hogs  had  come  along,  and  while 
my  neighbour  was  taking  a  nap,  they  had 
crawled  through  the  broken  fence,  and 
destroyed  the  labour  of  a  week. — "Never 
put  off"  till  to-morrow  what  you  can  do  to 
day" — poor  Robert  says. 


Archbishop  of  Jerusalem. 

London,  March  20, 
On  Tuesday  last,  in  the  afternoon,  ar- 
rived at  Oxford,  the  most  Rev.  Gregory 
Peter  Giarve,  a  native  of  Damascus,  the 
Syrian  Archbishop  of  Jerusalem.  His 
principal  object  in  paying  a  visit  to  the 
University  was,  that  he  might  examine 
the  Arabic  MSS.  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  to  see  which  of 
them  contained  the  version  that  it  would 
be  best  to  print  and  circulate  in  Syria. 
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tTpon  being  shown  the  MSS.  containing 
the  different  versions,  he  determined  al- 
most immediately  tlie  merits  of  each.  It 
appeared,  however,  from  what  he  said, 
that  nothing  would  be  more  acceptable 
than  the  version  published  at  Rome, 
with  the  Latin,  in  the  year  1671,  which 
is  the  one  that  has  been  principally  in 
use,  and  is  now  become  rare. — But  the 
Archbishop's  more  immediate  object  in 
undertaking  a  journey  to  Europe,  was  to 
procure  presses  and  Syriac  types,  in 
order  to  have  the  means  of  printing  edi- 
tions of  the  Bible  and  theological  trea- 
tises at  his  own  monastery  of  St.  Ma- 
ria Libera  trice,  on  Mount  Libanus; 
which  could  by  that  means  be  more  cor- 
rectly executed  than  in  Europe,  and 
would  certainly  contribute  most  effec- 
tually to  enlighten  Syria  in  the  know- 
ledge of  Christianity.  Arabic  is  the  com- 
mon language  of  Syria;  but  it  would 
be  preferable  to  print  Arabic  in  Syriac 
characters,  i.  e.  in  Carshun.  The  Arch- 
bishop entertains  hopes  that  the  object 
which  he  has  in  view,  and  which  is  so 
entirely  consonant  to  the  feelings  of  Eu- 
ropean Christians,  as  has  been  more  par- 
ticularly shown  in  England,  will  be 
warmly  supported  by  the  contributions 
of  Englishmen.  The  Archbishop  appears 
to  be  about  forty ;  he  possesses  the  most 
amiable  qualities  and  all  the  milder  vir- 
tues, united  with  extreme  energy  and 
animation.  He  had  resided  for  a  con- 
siderable time  in  Italy,  and  for  some 
time  in  Paris,  before  he  came  to  Eng- 
land. The  only  European  language  he 
speaks,  and  he  speaks  it  with  great  flu- 
ency, is  the  Italian.  He  is  profoundly 
acquainted  with  the  Arabic,  not  only 
from  its  being  his  native  language,  but 
from  having  studied  it  critically.  He 
knows  also  the  Syriac,  the  language  in 
which  the  liturgy  of  the  church  is  read. 


Westchester,  (Penn.)  July  1. 

Some  account  will  be  found  in  our  pa- 
per to-day  of  the  institution  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  for  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  The  improvements 
which  have  been  made  by  the  pupils  ex- 
ceed what  the  most  sanguine  could  have 
expected. 

"  The  wilderness  of  mind," 


once  thought  to  be  impenetrable  to  the 
light  of  science,  is  rapidly  yielding  to 
cultivation,  and  shall  soon  "blossom  like 
the  rose." 

Ought  there  not  to  be  another  school 
instituted  in  Philadelphia?  There  must 
be  in  this,  and  the  neighbouring  states  a 
large  number  of  those  unfortunate  per- 
sons who  are  not  blessed  with  the  power 
of  hearing  and  speaking.  One  has  been 
in  our  office  at  Westchester,  a  lad  of  12  or 
13,  very  sprightly,  and  having  a  bright 
intelligent  eye.  He  seemed  pleased  with, 
our  prmting,  and  anxious  for  instruction 
in  respect  to  it.  Two  years  ago  I  saw  a 
lad  about  10  years  of  age,  who  had  been 
taught  his  letters  on  a  board.  Show  him 
a  thing  and  he  would  spell  its  name  by 
pointing  to  the  letters  which  composed 
it.  Show  him  a  picture  and  he  would 
by  some  sign  give  you  to  understand  that 
he  knew  what  it  was.  I  was  much 
amused  with  some  of  his  explanations. 
On  presenting  him  the  picture  of  a  sheep, 
he  seemed  to  think  a  moment,  then  ran 
to  a  little  black  boy,  who  was  near  him, 
and  taking  him  archly  by  the  hair,  gave 
it  a  pull,  to  intimate  that  the  sheep  pro- 
duced wool.  He  seemed  capable  by  in- 
struction to  learn  any  thing. 

The  time  is  soon  coming  when  ar- 
rangements must  be  made  for  taking  the 
census  of  the  United  States.  Would  it 
not  be  practicable  to  obtain  instructions 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that 
among  the  inquiries  to  be  made,  should 
be  whether  there  are  any  deaf  and  dumb 
in  the  family  ?  their  ages,  &c. 


ART  OF  GOLD   PRINTING. 

Among  the  novel  and  ingenious  means 
suggested  for  increasing  the  difficulties 
of  forgery  in  the  case  of  Bank  of  Eng- 
land notes,  is  an  invention  which  has 
been  recently  submitted  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bank  directors.  The  method 
is,  to  introduce,  by  a  chemical  process, 
into  the  substance  of  the  notes,  and  du- 
ring the  manufacture  of  the  paper,  a 
small  portion  of  a  peculiar  liquid  gold, 
which  shall  have  the  appearance  of  what 
is  termed  artists  dead  mat  gold;  and, 
which  maybe  made  to  represent  a  variety 
of  small  numerical  figures,  correspond- 
ing with  the  respective  value  of  the  se- 
veral notes  in  which  it  may  be  inserted. 
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The  figures,  it  is  maintained,  cannot 
be  imitated,  except  bj  those  who  are 
possessed  of  the  inventor's  secret  mode 
of  chemical  preparation,  and  of  the  vari- 
ous mechanical  apparatus  by  which  his 
processes  are  carried  on,  and  the  appara- 
tus it  appears,  is  so  lar^e,  required  to  be 
worked  by  a  steam  engine,  that  counter- 
feits of  such  a  fiibric  could  not  be  produ- 
ced, as  under  the  present  system  in  con- 
cealment or  a  corner;  Vhile  the  expense 
of  the  preparation  is  so  small,  though  the 
most  precious  metal  is  employed  in  it, 
that,  it  is  asserted,  not  to  add  more  than 
two  pence  to  the  cost  of  the  manufacture 
of  a  note,  if  the  note  be  marked  only 
with  a  single  figure.  Were  such  a  plan 
adopted  and  to  correspond  with  its  pre- 
tensions, it  would"  enable  the  public  to 
form  their  judgment  of  a  note,  not  as 
now,  by  poring  over  water  marks,  and 
perplexing  graphic  lines,  but  by  a  single 
glance  at  a  conspicuous  and  striking 
character,  which  the  most  illiterate  might 
quickly  learn  to  read  and  understand. 

The  art  of  Printing  in  Gold,  which 
has  been  practised  at  different  periods 
and  with  various  degrees  of  success,  has 
lately  been  revived  in  a  more  perfect 
and  beautiful  manner  tlian  -any  other 
which  has  already  appeared.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  convey  to  those 
who  have  not  witnessed  its  eflfect,  the 
splendid  character  which  this  invention 
displays.  M.  Didot,  of  Paris,  and  Mr. 
Whitaker,  of  London,  have  produced 
some  of  the  specimens  of  this  art.  Some 
specimens  of  golden  printing,  in  a  work 
consisting  of  coloured  plates  of  Phea- 
sants, was  lately  published  in  France, 
where  the  name  of  each  species,  and  the 
yellow  tints  on  the  feathers,  were  print- 
ed from  the  copper  plate  to  gold  ink. 

[^London  Paper. 


SLAVERY  IN  GEORGIA. 

On  the  18th  December  last,  the  legis- 
lature of  Georgia  passed  an  act,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  sketch. 

"  Whereas  the  principles  of  sound  po- 
licy, considered  in  reference  to  the  free 
citizens  of  this  state,  and  the  exercise  of 
humanity  towards  the  slave  population 
within  the  same,  imperiously  require  that 
the  number  of  free  persons  of  colour 
within  this  state  should  not  be  increased 


by  manumission,  or  by  the  admis£.jn  of 
such  persons  from  other  states  to  leside 
therein;  and  whereas  divers  persons  of 
colour,  who  are  slaves  by  the  laws  of  this 
state,  having  never  been  manumitted  in 
conformity  to  the  same,  are  nevertheless 
in  the  full  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  free  persons 
of  colour,  without  being  subject  to  the 
duties  and  obligations  incident  to  such 
persons,  thereby  constituting  a  class  of 
people  equally"  dangerous  to  the  safety 
of  the  free  citizens  of  this  state,  and  de- 
structive of  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
the  slave  population  thereof,  which  it  is 
the  duty  of  this  legislature  by  all  just 
and  lawful  means  to  suppress — " 

It  is  enacted  that  a  former  act  shall 
be  strictly  enforced,  but  the  penalties  in- 
creased to  five  hundred  dollars  for  each 
oiFence,  and  shall  be  appropriated,  half 
to  the  person  prosecuting  and  half  to  the 
county,  except  in  Savannah,  where  half 
is  for  the  use  of  that  corporation. 

It  is  forbidden  to  record  so  much  of 
any  instrument  as  shall  relate  to  the 
manumission  of  any  slave. 

No  free  person  of  colour  shall  come 
into  the  state.  Every  one  oflfending 
against  this  law  shall  be  arrested,  and  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  dollars,  and  on  failure  to  pay 
shall  be  sold  at  public  sale.  Those  who 
pay  shall  be  liable  to  a  new  prosecution 
as  often  as  they  are  found  in  the  state 
after  the  expiration  of  twenty  days  from 
the  discharge  from  a  former  prosecution. 
Every  will,  deed,  contract  or  agree- 
ment, whether  written  or  verbal,  made 
for  the  purpose  of  manumitting  a  slave, 
either  directly  by  conferring  freedom,  or 
indirectly  by  giving  to  such  slave  the 
right  of  enjoying  the  profits  of  his  or  her 
labour  or  skill,  free  from  the  control  of 
the  owner,  is  hereby  declared  null  and 
void ;  and  tht  person  making  such  agree- 
ment, and  every  person  concerned  in  giv- 
ing effect  thereto,  shall  be  severally  lia- 
ble to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  one  thou- 
sand dollars;  and  every  slave  in  whose 
behalf  such  agreement  shall  be  made, 
shall  be  sold  as  a  slave  at  public  sale. 

All  free  persons  of  colour  residing  in 
the  state,  and  being  therein  on  the  first 
of  March  next,  shall  on  or  before  that 
day  and  annually  thereafter,  on  or  be- 
fore the  first  Monday  in  March,  make 
application  to  the  clerk  of  the  inferior 
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ttourt  oF  the  county  in  which  they  reside; 
and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  make  a  regis- 
ter of  such  persons,  particularly  describ- 
ing their  names,  ages,  places  of  nativity 
and  residence,  time  of  coming  into  the 
state  and  occupation,  and  shall  grant  a 
certificate  thereof  on  the  first  Monday 
in  May  thereafter,  for  which  he  shall  re- 
ceive fifty  cents  from  each  person;  first, 
however,  giving  public  notice  of  such 
application,  in  order  that  those  interest- 
ed may  have  opportunity  to  gainsay  the 
same. 

All  free  persons  of  colour  found  in  the 
state  after  the  first  Monday  in  May  next, 
whose  names  shall  not  be  registered,  or 
who  shall  have  been  refused  a  certificate, 
and  who  shall  be  found  working  at  large 
and  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  or  her  la- 
bour, and  not  in  the  employment  of  an 
0.  ner,  or  of  some  white  person  by  vir- 
tue of  a  contract  with  the  owner,  by 
whicii  the  owner  shall  receive  the  pro- 
fits of  such  labour,  shall  be  sold  as  a 
slave  at  public  sale. 

AH  free  persons  of  colour  between  th.e 
ages  of  fifteen  and  sixty  shall  be  liable 
to  perform  public  work,  under  such  pe- 
nalties for  non-compliance  as  the  jus- 
tices of  the  inferior  courts  shall  pre- 
scribe: and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such 
justices,  or  the  corporations  of  towns,  to 
employ  them  in  public  works  within  their 
jurisdictions,  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
twenty  days  in  one  year. 

No  free  person  of  colour  shall  acquire 
any  real  estate  or  hold  slaves  directly  or 
indirectly,  and  all  real  estate  or  slaves 
that  shall  be  attempted  to  be  transfer- 
red to  a  free  person  of  colour,  shall  be- 
come the  property  of  the  countjr  or  cor- 
poration, excepting  one-tenth,  which  shall 
be  given  to  the  informer ;  and  every  per- 
son attempting  to  secure  such  property 
to  a  free  person  of  colour,  shall  be  liable 
to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  one  thousand 
dollars. 

All  courts  and  judges  are  enjoined  to 
carry  into  effect  tlie  provisions  of  this 
law,  according  to  the  spirit  thereof  as 
declared  in  the  preamble. 


Tlie  Russian  Soldiery. 

A  late  London  paper  states,  that  the 
Russian  soldiers  are  to  be  cantoned  in 
the  villages  throughout  the  empire,  and 


are  to  be  supported  by  the  peasantry, 
and  taught  the  science  of  agriculture. 
They  are  to  teach,  in  return,  the  military 
art  to  the  peasants.  The  labour  of  the 
soldiers  is  considered  an  equivalent  for 
their  diet  and  lodging.  The  government 
will  thus  be  relieved  from  a  heavy  bur- 
den, and  the  Russians,  eventually,  will 
all  become  both  agriculturists  and  sol- 
diers. 


The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  published 
an  ordinance  by  which  the  right  of  esta- 
blishing manufactories  of  every  descrip- 
tion is  granted  to  the  peasants,  it  having 
been  before  cojifined  to  the  nobility  and 
merchants. 


SCHOOL  AT  SENEGAL. 

The  last  number  of  the  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation, published  by  the  Society  of  Ele- 
mentary Instruction  in  Paris,  contains 
the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Dard,  di- 
rector of  the  schools  of  the  society  in 
Senegal. 

"  St.  Louis,  9th  Oct.  1818^ 

"The  Senegal  school  contains  at  pre- 
sent 150  scholars,  of  all  tiie  colours  and 
countiies of  Senegambia;  Whites,Blacks, 
Mulattoes,  Maures,  Bambaras,  Wolofs, 
Sarakoulays.  The  first  thirty  Africans 
who  have  attended  the  school  since  its 
ojjening  in  March,  1817,  have  completed 
their  elementary  course ;  but,  in  order  to 
perfect  them  in  tlie  French  language,  I 
have  separated  them  from  the  elementary 
class,  and  formed  them  into  a  small  aca- 
demic body.  I  have  created  a  president, 
a  vice-president,  a  secretary,  and  a  com- 
mittee, &c.  The  studies  in  this  little 
black  academy  will  compose,  1st,  the 
French  language,  geography,  history  and 
the  elements  of  the  mathematics — 2d, 
to  reduce  the  Wolof  language  to  proper 
principles  and  to  form  a  grammar — Sd, 
to  collect  all  the  words  and  expressions 
of  the  Wolofs  to  foi  m  a  Wolof-French 
and  French-Wolof  Dictionary — 4th,  to 
translate  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
into  Wolof,  and  generally  all  such  French 
books  as  will  be  deemed  most  necessary 
for  a  nation  wishing  to  emerge  frovr.  bar- 
barism and  slavery.  Aided  by  this  little 
society,  I  have  already  completed  the 
grammar  and  dictionary,  and  translated 
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the  New  Testament,  and  I  only  wait  for 
the  authority  of  his  excellency  the  mi- 
nister of  the  marine,  to  have  these  books 
printed  at  the  expense  of  government." 


WRITING    INK. 

The  following  is  M.  Ribancourt's  re- 
eipe  for  making  Writing  Ink.  Take 
eight  ounces  of  Aleppo  galls,  in  coarse 
powder;  four  ounces  of  logwood,  in  thin 
chips;  four  ounces  of  sulphate  of  iron 
(green  copperas);  three  ounces  of  gum 
arable,  in  powder;  one  ounce  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  (blue  vitriol);  and  one 
ounce  of  sugar  candy.  Boil  the  galls 
and  logwood  together  in  twelve  pounds 
of  water  for  one  hour,  or  till  half  the  li- 
quid has  been  evaporated.  Strain  the 
decoction  through  a  hair  sieve,  or  linen 
cloth,  and  then  add  the  other  ingredients. 
Stir  the  mixture  till  the  whole  is  dis- 
solved, more  especially  the  gum;  after 
which,  leave  it  to  subside  for  24  hours. 
Then  decant  the  ink  and  preserve  it  in 
bottles  of  glass  or  stone  ware,  well  cork- 
ed. 

The  following  will  also  make  a  good 
ink:  To  one  quart  of  soft  water  add  four 
ounces  of  galls,  one  ounce  of  copperas 
roughly  bruised,  and  two  ounces  of  gum 
arable.  JiCt  the  whole  be  kept  near  the 
fire  a  few  days,  and  occasionally  well 
shaken. 

Red  Writing  Ink  is  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  Take  of  the  raspings  of 
Brazil  wood  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  and 
infuse  them  two  or  three  days  in  vine- 
gar; boil  the  infusion  for  an  hour  over  a 
gentle  fire,  and  afterwards  filter  it  while 
hot.  Put  it  again  over  the  fire,  and  dis- 
solve in  it  first,  half  an  ounce  of  gum 
ai'abic,  and  afterwards,  of  allum  and 
white  sugar,  each  half  an  ounce. 

Sympathetic  Inks  are  such  as  do  not 
appear  after  they  are  written  with,  but 
which  may  be  made  to  appear  at  plea- 
sure, by  certain  means  to  be  used  for 
that  purpose.  A  variety  of  substances 
have  been  used  for  this  purpose;  among 
which,  the  best  are  the  following: 

Dissolve  some  sugar  of  lead  in  water 
and  write  with  the  solution.  When  dry, 
no  writing  will  be  visible.  When  you 
want  to  make  it  appear,  wet  the  paper 
with  a  solution  of  alkaline  sulphuret 
(flour  of  sulphur)  and  the  letters  will 
immediately  appear  of  a  brown  colour. 


Even  exposing  the  writing  to  the  vapours 
of  these  solutions  will  render  it  apparent. 

2.  Write  with  a  solution  of  gold  in 
aqua  regia,  and  let  the  paper  dry  gently 
in  the  shade.  Nothing  will  appear;  but 
draw  a  sponge  over  it  wetted  with  a  so- 
lution of  tin  in  aqua  regia,  the  writing 
will  immediately  appear  of  a  purple  co- 
lour. 

3.  Write  with  an  infusion  of  galls, 
and  when  you  wish  the  writing  to  ap- 
pear, dip  it  into  a  solution  of  green  vi- 
triol, and  the  letters  will  appear  black. 

4.  Write  with  distilled  sulphuric  acid, 
and  nothing  will  be  visible.  To  render 
it  so,  hold  it  to  the  fire,  and  the  writing 
will  instantly  appear  black. 

5.  Juice  of  lemons,  Or  onions,  a  solu- 
tion of  sal  ammoniac,  green  vitriol,  &c. 
will  answer  the  same  purpose,  though 
not  so  easily,  nor  with  so  little  heat. 

6.  Green  Sympathetic  Ink, — Dissolve 
cobalt  in  nitro  muriatic  acid,  and  write 
with  the  solution.  The  letters  will  be 
invisible  till  held  to  the  fire,  when  they 
will  appear  green,  and  will  again  com- 
pletely disappear  when  removed  into  the 
cold.  In  this  manner  they  may  be  made 
to  appear  and  disappear  at  pleasure. 

A  very  amusing  experiment  of  this 
kind  is  to  make  a  drawing  representing 
a  winter  scene,  in  which  the  trees  appear 
devoid  of  leaves,  and  to  put  the  leaves 
on  with  this  sympathetic  ink;  then  hold- 
ing the  drawing  near  to  a  fire,  the  leaves 
will  begin  to  appear  in  all  the  verdure 
of  spring,  very  much  to  the  surprise  of 
those  who  are  not  in  the  secret. 


[From  the  Boston  Intelligencer.] 
Tlie  Greek  and  Latin  Languages. 
It  is  objected  to  the  study  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  that  the 
works  of  all  their  best  authors,  may  as 
well  be  read  in  translations.  Without 
insisting  upon  the  joke  of  Lord  Chester- 
field, who  said  that  nothing  was  ever 
better  for  translation  except  a  Bishop,  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  even  our  best 
translations,  if  considered  as  original 
works,  would  by  no  means  hold  a  high 
rank.  Yet  the  productions  which  they 
profess  to  represent,  are  confessedly  the 
proudest  monuments  of  human  genius — 
Who  doubts  that  Homer,  and  Virgil,  and 
Demosthenes,  and  Cicero,  are  without  ri- 
vals? Yet  who  would  compare  even  the 
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bcst  translations  of  their  works,  with 
many  originals  in  modern  languages. 
This  would  seem  to  be  sufficient;  yet 
the  truth  of  the  remark  will  be  more 
evident,  if  we  descend  to  particular  in- 
stances. Homer  is  hardly  to  be  recog- 
nized in  the  tinsel  embroidery  of  Pope, 
and  if  he  be  more  faithfully  represented 
in  Cowper,  he  is  there  divested  of  much 
of  his  majesty  and  beauty.  Dryden  has 
left  better  things  behind  him  than  his 
Virgil,  although  his  whole  works  might 
be  profitably  exchanged,  for  a  single 
book,  of  a  single  poem  of  that  great 
master.  Who  does  not  prefer  the  Ba- 
viad  and  Maeviad,  to  the  translation  9f 
Juvenal;  and  yet  who  would  place  the 
petulant  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review, 
by  the  side  of  the  ancient  satirist?  These 
cases  might  be  multiplied,  and  it  would 
be  easy  to  show  the  truth  of  what  has 
been  happily  represented  in  figure,  that 
translation  is  like  pouring  perfumed 
liquors  from  one  vase  to  another,  where 
the  fragrance  escapes  in  the  transmis- 
sion; and  like  the  wrong  side  of  the  ta- 
pestry, wliere  a  coarse  and  rough  out- 
line, gives  you  no  idea  of  the  symmetry 
and  beauty  of  the  picture.  But  we  pre- 
fer adopting  the  language  of  one  of  our 
own  men  of  letters  and  genius,  whose 
authority,  if  it  were  proper  to  name  liim, 
would  itself  be  a  powerful  argument  in 
our  favour.  "There  may  be  a  coinci- 
dence in  the  radical  ideas  of  correspond- 
ing terms  in  different  tongues,  but  in  the 
innumerable  train  of  images  and  impres- 
sions, which  cluster  around  them,  which 
constitute  their  retinue  of  relatives  and 
dependents,  and  indicate  their  rank  and 
consequence,  there  must  be  the  greatest 
variety.  A  word  which  in  one  language, 
is  associated  only  with  circumstances  of 
dignity  and  interest,  may  have  its  corres- 
ponding word  in  another,  connected 
with  those  of  meanness  and  vulgarity. — 
Besides,  there  is  a  life  and  freshness  in 
an  original,  which  is  almost  always  lost 
in  a  translation.  The  general  facts  and 
ideas  may  be  preserved,  but  deprived  of 
all  that  gave  them  spirit  and  interest. — 
Translation  seems  to  throw  a  sort  of  win- 
ter  over  the  page.  Tliere  are  the  same 
trees,  but  they  are  stripped  of  their  fo- 
liage: the  same  fields,  but  they  have 
lost  their  verdure:  the  same  streams,  but 
they  are  frozen."  Amongst  the  advo- 
cates of  the  fashionable  doctrine  on  these 


points,  and  in  the  list  of  those  who  have 
turned  the  arms  which  they  have  received 
from  the  Greeks  and  Romans  against 
them,  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  from  the' 
signal  display  of  genius  and  learning, 
with  which  their  work  is  conducted,  are 
the  most  conspicuous.  They  are  the 
great  champions  of  reform  in  Church, 
and  State,  and  Literature.  They  would 
have  us  chemists,  and  botanists,  and  mi- 
neralogists, and  constructors  of  steam 
engines,  in  preference  to  being  orators 
and  poets;  and  many  are  the  bitter  jokes 
tliey  have  passed  on  those,  who  prefer  a 
lexicon  to  an  anvil,  and  who  would  ra- 
ther study  poetry  than  politics.  Their 
constant  railing,  at  length  drew  forth  a 
champion  fiom  one  of  the  English  Uni- 
versities; and  for  once,  and  perhaps  the 
only  instance  in  their  career,  the  assail- 
ants withdrew  from  the  controversy,  if 
not  discomfited,  certainly  not  victori- 
ous. It  would  be  quite  edifying,  did 
time  and  space  permit,  to  show  from  the 
works  of  Mr.  Copleston,  with  what  abi- 
lity the  cause  of  literature  and  taste  was 
on  that  occasion  defended;  yet,  if  it  be 
lawful  to  be  instructed  by  an  enemy,  it 
is  certainly  so  to  avail  ourselves  of  his 
concessions  in  our  favour;  and  a  more 
splendid  tribute  to  the  excellence  of 
classical  learning,  can  scarcely  be  found, 
than  was  extorted  from  those  eminent 
critics,  in  one  of  the  eloquent  essays  in 
which  they  have  discussed  the  subject  of 
education.  "Latin  and  Greek,"  say  they, 
"are  in  the  first  place  useful,  as  they 
enure  children  to  intellectual  difficulties, 
and  make  the  life  of  a  young  student, 
what  it  ought  to  be,  a  life  of  considera- 
ble labour.  To  go  through  the  grammar 
of  one  language  thoroughly,  is  of  great 
use  for  the  mastery  of  every  other  gram- 
mar. Latin  and  Greek  have  now  mixed, 
themselves  etymologically,  with  the  lan- 
guages of  modern  Europe;  and  with  none 
more  than  our  own.  The  two  ancient 
languages,  are  as  mere  inventions,  as 
pieces  of  mechanism,  incomparably  more 
beautiful,  than  any  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages of  Europe.  Add  to  this,  the  co- 
piousness of  the  Greek  language,  with 
the  fancy,  majesty,  and  harmony  of  its 
compounds,  and  there  are  quite  sufficient 
reasons,  why  the  classics  should  be  stu- 
died, for  the  beauties  of  language.  Com- 
pared to  them,  merely  as  vehicles  of 
thought,  and  passion,  all  modern  langua- 
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ges  are  dull,  ill  contrived,  and  barbarous. 
The  moderns  have  been  well  instructed 
by  their  masters,  but  tlie  time  has  hard- 
ly yet  arrived,  when  the  necessity  for 
such  instruction  no  longer  exists.  We 
may  still  borrow  descriptive  power  from 
Tacitus,  dignified  perspicuity  from  Livy, 
simplicity  from  Cfesar,  and  from  Homer, 
some  portion  of  that  light  and  heat,  which 
dispersed  into  ten  thousand  channels, 
has  filled  the  world  with  bright  images 
and  illustrious  thoughts.  Let  the  modern 
cultivator  of  literature,  addict  himself  as 
he  will  to  the  purest  models  of  taste, 
■which  France,  Italy,  and  England  can 
supply;  he  may  ^till  learn  from  Virgil 
to  be  majestic,  and  from  TibuUus  to  be 
tender;  he  may  not  yet  look  on  the 
face  of  nature  as  Theocritus  saw  it,  nor 
may  he  reach  those  springs  of  pathos, 
with  which  Euripides  softened  the  hearts 
of  his  audience." 

When  the  constant  opposition  of  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewers  to  the  English 
systems  of  education  is  recollected,  au- 
thority of  more  weight  cannot,  we  pre- 
sume, be  found;  and  surely  a  more  elo- 
quent exposition,  of  the  arguments  in  fa- 
vour of  classical  learning,  than  is  con- 
tained in  the  preceding  extract  from 
that  journal,  need  not  be  sought. 


COLLEGE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

Princeton,  Jipril  14,  1819. 

As  great  complaints  have  frequently  been 
made  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  expense  in- 
curred by  some  of  the  youth  belonging  to  this 
college ; — complaints  arising  wholly  from  su- 
perfluous  expense,  since  the  7iecessary  charges 
of  the  institution  are  certainly  moderate ;  tlie 
trustees  of  the  college  give  this  notice  to  the 
parents  and  guardians  of  the  youth,  that  they 
ought  to  pay  no  debt  contracted  in  this  town, 
which  they  have  not  explicitly  authorized  : 
and  the  trustees  do  earnestly  request  that  no 
such  debt  may  be  paid,  by  any  parent  or 
guai'dian. 

The  trustees  have  also,  earnestly  to  request, 
that  parents  and  guardians  would  pay  a  par- 
ticular regard  to  the  statement  made  to  them 
twice  a  year,  in  the  circular  letters  of  the  col- 
lege, which  is  to  this  effect :  That  the  spend- 
ing of  much  money  by  the  studeits  of  this 
college  is  not  necessary,  nor  usefid,  nor  hon- 
ourable, but  in  all  respects  injurious :  that 
whenever  parents  put  considerable  sums  of 
money  at  the  disposal  of  their  children,  they 
furnish  the  means  of  vice,  and  a  temptation 
to  it  \  and  have  in  most  cases  nothing  to  ex- 
pect but  that  idleness,  dissipation  and  dis- 
honour will  be  the  consequence :   and  that 


whenever  excess  of  expense  is  suspected,  tho 
president  of  the  college  ought  immediately  to 
be  consulted  on  the  subject. 

The  necessary  annual  expenses  of  this  col- 
lege, exclusive  of  clothes,  books,  and  pocket 
money,  amount  to  about  ^225  :  and  if  those 
parents  who,  on  account  of  a  distant  resi- 
dence, make  all  their  purchases  in  this  place, 
allow  an  equal  sum  for  clothes,  books  and  in- 
cidental charges,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  an- 
nual sum  expended,  ^450,  the  allowance  is 
not  only  sufficient,  but  ample.  Man)'  live  with 
entire  reputation,  on  rpuch  less,  and  none 
ought  to  expend  more. 

Having  given  the  statement,  and  made  the 
request,  contained  in  this  notice,  the  Board 
must  leave  the  concern  with  the  parents  and 
guardians  of  youth.  It  is  impossible  either 
for  the  trustees,  or  the  faculty  of  the  college, 
to  prevent  the  spending  of  money  when  it  is  . 
possessed,  or  the  contracting  of  unnecessary 
and  unlawful  debts,  if,  through  a  false  prin- 
ciple of  honour,  those  debts  be  paid. 

Signed,  agreeable  to  a  vote  of  the  Board, 
by 

Isaac  H.  Williamsos-, 
Governor  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey, 
and  ex  officio.  President  of  the  Board. 


[From  the  Boston  Intelligencer.] 
THE  DRAISINA. 

The  Accelerator,  or  Walking  Expedi- 
tion, is  a  machine  invented  by  Baron 
Charles  de  Drais,  master  of  the  woods 
and  forests  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Ba- 
den. Its  nature  and  properties  are  as 
follow : 

1st — That  on  a  well  maintained  post 
road,  it  will  travel  up  hill  as  fast  as  a 
man  can  walk. 

2d — On  a  plain,  even  after  a  heavy 
rain,  it  will  go  six  or  seven  miles  an 
hour. 

3d — When  roads  are  dry  and  firm,  it 
runs  on  a  plain  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles 
an  hour. 

4th — On  a  descent,  it  equals  a  horse 
at  full  speed. 

As  a  horse  draws  in  a  well  construct- 
ed carriage,  both  the  carriage  and  its 
load  much  easier  than  he  could  carry 
the  load  on  his  back;  so  a  man  conducts 
by  means  of  the  Jlccelerator  his  body 
easier  than  if  he  had  its  whole  weight 
to  support  on  his  feet.  A  great  portion 
of  the  muscular  strength  of  a  man  in 
walking  or  running,  is  exerted  in  sus- 
taining the  weight  of  the  body;  but  on 
the  ticcelerator  the  body  being  upheld, 
the  whole  exertion  is  merely  applied  to 
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the  pi'ojjulsiou  of  the  machine  forward. 
It  may  be  always  directed  on  the  best 
j)art  of  the  way,  and  on  a  hard  road  the 
i-apidity  of  its  movement  resembles  that 
of  an  expert  skaiter;  the  principles  of 
the  two  motions  are  the  same.  In  truth, 
it  runs  a  considerable  distance  wliile  the 
rider  is  inactive,  and  with  the  same  ra- 
pidity as  when  the  feet  are  in  motion ; 
and  in  a  descent  it  will  beat  the  best 
horses  in  a  great  distance,  without  being 
expdsed  to  tl\e  risks  incidental  to  them, 
as  it  is  guided  by  the  same  gradual  mo- 
tion of  the  fingers,  and  may  be  instantly 
stopped  by  the  feet. 

The  machine  consists  of  two  wheels, 
one  behind  the  other,  connected  by  a 
perch,  on  which  a  saddle  is  placed  for 
the  seat.  The  front  wheel  is  made  to 
turn  on  a  pivot,  and  is  guided  by  means 
of  a  curved  lever  or  rudder,  which  comes 
up  to  the  hands;  the  fore  arms  rest  upon 
a  cushion  in  front,  and  in  this  position, 
both  hands  holding  the  rudder  firmly, 
the  machine  and  traveller  are  preserved 
in  equilibrio. 

The  traveller  having  inclined  his  body 
a  little  forward,  extended  his  elbows  a 
little,  and  grasped  the  guide,  must  pre- 
serve his  balance  by  pressing  lightly  on 
the  side  which  appears  to  be  rising.  The 
arms  are  as  necessary  to  maintain  the 
balance  of  the  machine,  as  the  hands  are 
to  the  conducting  of  it.  Place  the  feet 
lightly  on  the  ground,  long  but  very  slow 
steps  are  to  be  taken  in  a  right  line  at 
first,  lest  the  heels  should  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  hind  wheels.  The  attempt 
to  increase  the  motion  of  the  feet,  or  to 
keep  them  elevated  whilst  the  Accelera- 
tor is  moving,  is  only  to  be  ventured 
after  practice  in  the  slow  movement 
shall  have  given -dexterity.  The  saddle 
may  be  made  high  or  low,  according  ro 
the  height  of  the  traveller. 

The  impelling  principles  of  the  Brai- 
sina,'^  is  not  derived  from  ths  body  of 
the  machine  itself,  but  simply  from  a  re- 
sistance operating  externally — the  re- 
sistance of  the  feet  upon  the  ground. 
The  body  is  supported  without  exertion 
upon  a  carria'fe,  which  a  slight  impulse 
will  send  forward,  and  the  alternate  mo- 
tion of  the  legs  upon  the  earth  gives  the 
power,  so  that  velocity  is  obtained  with- 
out much  expense  of  force. 

*  From  the  name  of  the  inventor. 


A  Tracena,  or  Velocipede,  or  Accel- 
erator, has  lately  been  made  in  Water 
street,  Boston,  by  Mr.  Salisbury,  after  a 
model  taken  from  some  of  the  English 
publications.  It  has  been  exhibited  in 
the  streets  and  on  the  Mall,  and  has  at- 
tracted the  gaze  of  the  crowd  from  the 
rapidity  of  its  motion  and  the  singulari- 
ty of  its  shape.  It  appears  in  England 
to  have  become  'the go*  which  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs  from  a  Liverpool  papei* 
will  show. 

The  Bury  paper  observes,  that — 
"The  road  from  Ipswich  to  Whittou 
is  travelled  every  evening  by  several  pe- 
destrian hobby  horses;  no  less  than  six 
are  seen  at  a  time,  and  the  distance, 
which  is  three  miles,  is  performed  in  fif- 
teen minutes.  A  military  gentleman 
has  made  a  bet  to  go  to  London  by  the 
side  of  the  coach." 

"A  curious  wager  was  lately  decided 
at  Chigwell  row,  between  two  gentlemen 
of  Chinkford,  named  Brown  and  Jones, 
for  25  guineas,  which  went  the  greatest 
distance  in  one  hour,  each  mounted  on  his 
two-wheeled  hobby,  which  was  deter- 
mined in  favour  of  Mr.  Brown,  who  did 
nearly  eight  miles,  beating  his  antagonist 
a  quarter  of  a  mile." 

"A  gentleman,  mounted  upon  his 
wooden  hobby  horse,  on  the  Cambervvell 
road  a  few  days  a^o,  attracted  a  great 
crowd,  from  the  pressure  of  which  he 
was,  at  his  earnest  solicitation,  extrica- 
ted by  a  passing  stage  coachman,  who 
carried  him  and  his  horse  oft'  on  the 
roof." 

A  society  has  been  formed  at  Treves, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  German 
colony  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
This  society  has  adopted  the  name  of  Ga- 
gern,  in  honour  of  the  German  baron  of 
that  name,  who  has  recently  sent  an 
agent  at  !'is  own  expense  to  America, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  treatment  which 
the  German  colonists  receive  in  that 
country.  The  baron  has  published  the 
information  he  has  received  by  this 
means,  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  "Ihe 
German  in  America." 


POPULATION. 

The  aggregate  pos  uiai-on  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  known  habitable  globe,  is  es- 
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timated  at  895,300,000  souls.  If  we 
reckon  with  the  ancients,  that  the  gene- 
ration lasts  thirty  years,  then  in  that 
space  895,300,000,  human  beings  will  be 
bdrn  and  die;  consequently  81,760  must 
be  dropping  into  eternity  every  day, 
3407  every  hour,  or  about  56  every  mi- 
nute: 

Death's  shafts  fly  thick  :  here  falls  the  village 

swain, 
And  there  his  pamper'd  lord;  the  cup  goes 

round. 
And  who  so  artful  as  to  put  it  by  ? 
'Tis  long  since  death  had  the  majority ; 
Yet  strange ;  the  living  lay  it  not  to  heart. 


The  departure  of  the  Western  En- 
gineer, from  Pittsburg,  on  her  tour  to 
explore  the  Missouri  and  its  tributary 
streams,  has  been  deferred  for  some  time, 
in  consequence  of  some  defect  in  her 
machinery. 


[From  the  Augusta  Chronicle,  of  April  23.] 

IMPORTANT,  IF  TRUE. 

We  understand  it  is  rumoured  in  Sa- 
vannah, that  the  island  of  Cuba  has  been 
ceded  to  Great  Britain.  Our  informant 
says,  that  he  saw  in  Savannah,  a  gentle- 
man recently  from  Cuba,  who  told  him 
that  intelligence  of  the  cession  had  reach- 
ed that  island  just  before  his  leaving  it; 
in  consequence,  great  disapprobation  was 
excited  among  the  inhabitants,  who,  with 
the  constituted  authorities  generally,  had 
remonstrated  in  spirited  terms  against 
the  measure,  declaring  that,  rather  than 
submit  to  such  a  transfer,  they  would 
throw  off  their  allegiance  and  assert  their 
independence.  Tlie  above  reached  us 
through  the  most  respectable  source — 
but  the  silence  of  the  Savannah  papers 
induces  us  to  believe  the  report  entirely 
unfounded. 


^Otttp. 


[from  the  WASHINGTON  GAZETTE.] 

On  reading'  that  Gold  and  Silver  American 
Coins  -were  placed  -with  great  ceremony  under 
the  foundation  stone  of  the  U.  S.  Ba7ik. 

The  Bank,  perceiving  all  its  efforts  vain, 
Our  rambling  precious  metals  to  retain. 


AVisely,  to  keep  some  samples  in  the  natiow, 
Will  not  allow  them  above  earth  to  stay ; 
But,  for  antiquities,  the  relics  lay 
Beneath  the  monumental  Bank's  foundation . 

A. 


WOMAN. 

Gone  from  her  cheek  is  the  summer  bloom, 
And  her  breath  hath  lost  all  its  faint  perfume. 
And  the  gloss  hath  dropp'd  from  her  golden 

hair. 
And  her  forehead  is  pale,  though  no  longer 

fair: 

And  the  spirit  that  sat  on  her  soft  blue  eye 

Is  struck  with  cold  mortality ; 

And  the  smile  that  played  on  her  lip  hath 

fled. 
And  ev'ry  grace  hath  now  left  the  dead. 

Like  slaves  they  obey'd   her  in  height  of 

power. 
But  left  her  all  in  her  wintry  hour; 
And  the  crowds  that  swore  for  her  love  to 

die. 
Shrunk  from  the  tone  of  her  last  sad  sigh — 
And  this  is  Mian's  fidelity. 

'Tis  Woman  alone,  with  a  firmer  heart. 
Can  see  all  these  idols  of  hfe  depart. 
And  love  the  more  :  and  soothe  and  bless 
Man  in  his  utter  wretchedness. 


[^From  the  Exeter  Watchnan.'] 

TO  THE  ROSE  OF  AUTUMN 

Gem  of  the  mildly-closing  year 

On  nature's  breast  reclining! 

Oh  !  who  would  leave  thy  wildness  here. 

For  bowers,  in  beauty  shining  ? 

Bloom  then  along  thy  native  hill. 

By  no  rude  hand  invaded ; 

Thy  flowers,  like  hope,  shall  flourish  still 

When  all,  but  thine,  have  faded. 

Go — wreathe  the  pensive  form  that  lies 
O'er  love's  last  mansion  bending. 
And  sinks,  like  day  in  summer  skies, 
Or  evening's  star  descending. 
Smile  on  her  humble  couch  of  rest, 
And  droop  not  thus  in  sorrow, 
For  sure  the  regions  of  the  blest 
Shall  be  her  home  to-morrow. 

Go — and  with  fading  garlands  bind 
The  dark,  stern  brow  of  madness ' 
And  melt  that  joy-deserted  mind 
To  more  than  childhood's  sadness. 
Tell  her  of  him,  whose  lowly  grave 
Shall  meet  her  dark  eye,  never ; 
His  pillow  is  the  stormy  wave. 
The  deep  liis  home,  for  ever ! 
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Then  rest  thee,  autumn's  lingering  flower. 

In  life's  last  fragrance  lying. 

And  droop  along  thy  golden  bower. 

Still  lovely,  though  in  dying. 

And  thou  shalt  seem,  while  fading  there, 

In  ruin  calm  reposing, 

Like  virtue  on  this  scene  of  care 

Her  weary  eyelids  closing! 


literature  anti  d^ciente* 

The  Journal  de  la  Librarle  contains* 
the  names  of  the  pl-incipal  libraries  in 
France.  The  most  considerable  are,  the 
King's,  in  Paris,  containing  800,000  vo- 
lumes, of  which  50,000  are  manuscript ; 
the  library  of  St.  Genevieve,  in  Paris,  in 
which  there  are  110,000  printed  volumes, 
and  2,000  manuscripts ;  the  library  of 
Lyons, containing  106,000  volumes;  that 
of  Bordeaux,  which  possesses  105,000; 
the  Magazine  library,  in  Paris,  in  which 
are  90,000  printed  volumes,  and  2,437 
manuscripts;  that  of  Versailles,  in  which 
there  are  40,000;  that  of  Dijon,  which 
contains  35,000.  The  number  of  libra- 
ries in  the  department  is  274.  These 
are,  for  the  most  part,  if  not  altogether, 
open  to  the  public. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Carlile,  of  Salem,  has 
presented  to  the  library  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, a  collection  of  valuable  theolo- 
gicar  works,  valued  at  300  dollars. 

Samuel  Appleton,  Esq.  of  this  town, 
has  made  a  donati^m  of  a  pair  of  globes, 
and  one  hundred  volumes  of  valuable 
books,  to  the  New  Ipswich  (N.  H.)  Aca- 
demy. 

"  Dr.  Syntax  in  London,"  Part  I,  has 
recently  been  published. 

Mr.  Phillips  has  just  published  his 
"  Specimens  of  Lish  Eloquence." — From 
the  Speeches  of  Plunket,  Curran,  Burke, 
Burro wes,  Sheridan,  Grattan  and  Hood. 

William  Henry  Curran,  the  son  of  the 
orator,  has  recently  published  a  life  of 
his  father. 

The  "  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Industry  in  France,"  has  proposed  the 
following  prizes  for  the  year  1819: — For 
the  application  of  the  steam-engine  to 


printing  presses,  2,000  francs;  for  the  fa- 
brication of  a  new  species  of  economical 
carpet,  2,000  francs;  for  the  fabrication 
of  an  indelible  green  colour,  preferable 
to  the  green  of  Scheele,  2,000  francs;  for 
tlie  discovery  of  the  best  process  of 
pounding  colours  in  oil  and  water  to  the 
degree  of  consistency  required  by  artists, 
500  francs;  for  the  manufacture  of  ani- 
mal charcoal  from  other  substances  than 
bones,  and  by  a  process  different  from 
that  employed  for  preparing  Prussian 
blue,  2,000  francs;  for  the  manufacture 
of  isinglass,  2,000  francs;  for  the  disco- 
very of  a  vegetable  substance,  either  na- 
tural or  prepared,  which  will  serve  as  a 
complete  substitute  for  the  leaves  of 
mulberry  in  the  rearing  of  silk  worms, 
2,000  francs.    • 


IMPORTANT  INVENTION. 

We  have  just  examined  (says  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Greensburg  Gazette)  a  model 
of  an  invention  or  improvement  in  me- 
chanics, intended  to  be  employed  in 
works  or  machinery  propelled  by  steam, 
and  which  promises  to  be  of  immense 
advantage.  The  principle  of  this  inven- 
tion was,  we  understand,  discovered  by 
our  townsman,  J.  W.  Foster,  esq.  who  has 
been  assisted  in  the  construction,  and  in 
minor  improvements  upon  the  details  of 
the  machinery,  by  Mr.  Jacob  Hugus,  a 
very  ingenious  mechanic  and  manufactu- 
rer, of  this  vicinity.  They  have  applied 
for  a  patent  in  partnership. 

By  means  of  this  invention  the  power 
of  steam — instead  of  being  communicated 
to  the  machinery  by  a  crank  or  pitman, 
upon  which  it  can  operate  at  right  angles, 
and  with  all  its  force  but  once  in  one 
entire  revolution — is  communicated  at 
once  to  the  periphery  or  circumference 
of  a  wheel,  upon  which  it  constantly  acts 
with  full  and  equal  force  at  right  angles 
with  its  radius.  We  are  not  enough 
versed  in  the  language  or  principles  of 
mechanics,  to  give  a  technical  description 
of  the  machinery  employed:  a  technical 
description,  indeed,  would  be  imperfectly 
understood  by  the  generality  of  readers. 
To  the  eye,  the  works  appear  perfectly 
simple,  and  admirably  adapted  to  pro- 
duce the  effects  intended.  We  are  as- 
sured, that  in  the  opinion  of  practical 
men,  the  substitution  of  this  principle 
for  that  at  present  in  use,  will  increase 
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the  effects  obtained  from  steam  power 
fully  one  half. 


[From  the  Cincinnati  Inquisitor.] 

FRENCH  CEMENT. 

This  cement  is  designed  as  a  paint 
for  the  roofs  of  houses.  It  answers  all 
the  purposes  of  common  paint,  and  also 
protects  tlie  roof  from  fire.  Those  who 
are  erecting  new  houses,  or  are  about  to 
paint  the  roof  of  old  buildings,  would  do 
well  to  try  it.  The  expense  of  painting 
a  roof  in  this  way,  would  be  much  less 
than  in  the  common  method.  The  ce- 
ment becomes  very  hard  and  glossy,  and 
is  said  to  be  more  durable  than  the  best 
kind  of  paint. 

The  following  is  a  receipt  for  making 
it. 

Take  as  much  lime  as  is  usual  in  ma- 
king a  pail  full  of  whitewash,  and  let  it 
be  mixed  in  the  pail  nearly  full  of  water ; 
in  this  put  two  pounds  and  a  half  of 
brown  sugar,  and  three  pounds  of  fine 
salt,  mix  them  well  together,  and  the  ce- 
ment is  completed.'  A  little  lamp  black, 
yellow  ochre,  or  other  colouring  commo- 
dity, may  be  introduced  to  change  the 
colour  of  the  cement  to  please  the  fancy 
of  those  who  use  it.  The  gentleman 
who  furnished  us  with  the  receipt  for 
making  it,  observed  that  he  had  used  it 
with  great  success,  and  recommends  it 
particularly  as  a  protection  against  fire. 
Small  sparks  of  fire  that  frequently  lodge 
on  the  roof  of  houses,  are  prevented,  by 
this  cement  from  inflaming  the  shingles. 
So  cheap  and  valuable  a  precaution 
against  this  destructive  element,  ought 
not  to  pass  untried.  Those  who  wish  to 
be  better  satisfied  of  its  utility,  can  easily 
make  the  experiment,  by  using  a  small 
portion  of  the  cement,  on  some  small 
temporary  building ;  or  it  may  be  tried 
on  dry  shingles  put  together  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  then  exposed  to  the  fire. 


NEW  INVENTED  ARCH  BRIDGE. 

A  bridge  has  lately  been  erected  over 
Union  river,  about  two  and  a  half  miles 
below  the  State  House,  in  Montpelier, 
on  a  new  and  simple  model,  of  which 
Mr.  Naphthali  Bishop  is  patentee.  The 
bridge  is  described  as  being  "  composed 
of  sixty-nine  string  pieces,  thirty  feet  in 


length,  and  ten  inches  by  eleven  and  a 
half  in  size;  together  with  twelve  thwarts 
Or  cross  pieces,  twenty-two  feet  long,  se- 
ven  inches  by  fourteen ;  forming  one  en- 
tire arch  one  hundred  and  ninety-jive 
feet  long  and  twenty  broad;  with  not  a 
single  mortice,  tenon,  bolt,  or  band  about 
it.  The  whole  expense  of  which,  does 
not  exceed  two  hundred  dollars."  It 
rests  wholly  on  the  abutments,  and  re- 
quires no  pier  in  the  stream  for  support; 
it  will  consequently  be  in  little  or  no 
danger  from  floods.    [^Vermont  Journal. 


rROPAGATION  OF  FISH. 

The  inhabitants  of  several  towns  in 
Vermont,  have  planned  a  grand  fishing 
voyage  for  the  purpose  of  transplanting 
fish  from  the  waters  of  liake  Cliamplain, 
into  other  small  lakes  and  streaais 
w'nere  they  have  not  before  existed. — 
They  announce  that  it  is  satisfactorily 
ascertained  that  fish  in  abundance  may 
be  so  propagated. 
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Bij  Thomas  Dobson  &  Son— Eclectic  Repertory  for 
April. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Of  this  number  of  the  National  Re- 
corder, the  publishers  have  printed  a 
larger  edition  than  usual,  with  a  view  of 
distributing  them  gratuitously,  and  thus 
making  the  work  better  known,  and  they 
hope,  of  procuring  some  additional  sub- 
scriptions, and  some  assistance  from 
those  pens  which  are  qualified  to  pro- 
mote the  objects  of  the  publication. 

These  objects  are  to  advocate  internal 
improvement  in  the  most  extended  sense 
of  the  words;  not  only  as  relating  to 
roads  and  canals,  but  to  our  manners, 
morals  and  laws.  These  subjects  do  not 
receive  so  great  a  portion  of  public  at- 
tention as  their  importance  requires.  We 
are  always  eager  to  hear  any  thing  of  our 
relations  with  foreign  powers,  and  are 
too  indifferent  to  those  less  brilliant  con- 
cerns which  encounter  us  every  day  of 
our  lives,  which  depend  entirely  upon  our 
own  exertions,  and  more  affect  our  pros- 
perity than  any  thing  external  can  pos- 
sibly do- 

In  this  country  we  are  happily  si- 
tuated for  improvements  of  every  kind. 
•Freed  from  the  shackles  which  a  long 
perpetuation  of  abuses,  or  an  invincible 
attachment  to  ancient  prejudices  or  cus- 
toms, have  cast  upon  the  philanthropists 
of  Europe,  we  need  nothing  more  to  re- 
form error,  than  a  general  correction  of 
public  opinion;  and  this,  from  a  variety 
of  obvious  causes,  is  more  easily  effected 
here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

It  becomes  us  to  embrace  a  season  of 
tranquillity,  to  make  such  improvements 
Vol.  L 


as  the  progress  of  human  knowledge  may 
have  suggested  in  the  fabric  of  society. 

We  will  mention  a  few  of  the  subjects 
upon  which  it  is  thought  the  zeal  and  ta- 
lents of  the  friends  of  society  may  be  well 
employed. 

The  reformation  of  the  penal  code  and 
of  the  public  prisons. 

The  poor  laws — Let  us  look  to  the  dis- 
tress that  an  erroneous  system  has  cast 
upon  England,  and  remember  that  we  are 
following  her  steps,  and  we  shall  find  am- 
ple cause  for  serious  consideration  of  this 
most  important  matte'r.  Connected  with 
both  these  subjects,  is  that  of  an  univer- 
sal diffusion  of  the  first  elements  of  learn- 
ing, which,  by  placing  the  power  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge  in  the  hands  of  all, 
will  enable  every  one  to  continue  the 
cultivation  of  his  faculties,  will  diminish 
vice,  which  is  the  effect  of  ignorance  and 
the  cause  of  poverty,  and  will  open  the 
way  for  talents  and  virtue  to  that  station 
in  society  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

The  Molition  of  Slavery. — It  was 
long  thought,  that  the  only  obstacle  to 
the  completion  of  this  work,  was  the 
unwillingness  of  the  slave  owners  to 
agree  to  it.  It  is  now  generally  acknow- 
ledged, that  if  the  exertions  of  all  were 
united,  there  would  be  many  difficulties 
to  overcome.  We  have  too  long  persist- 
ed in  the  crime,  to  escape  without  pun- 
ishment, and  it  behoves  us  to  avert  as 
far  as  we  can  the  evils  which  threaten  us 
by  speedily  arranging  some  plan  for  re- 
moving the  stain  of  slavery  from  the 
South  and  West,  with  the  least  possible 
injury  to  the  slaves  and  their  owners. 
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Political  Economy. — To  extend  the 
knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  this 
science,  whether  by  essays  upon  import- 
ant points,  or  by  a  collection  of  such  sta- 
tistical information  as  may  be  useful,  is 
the  very  earnest  desire  of  the  publishers, 
because  they  consider  it  a  subject  of  pe- 
culiar importance  to  the  welfare  of  a  na- 
tion whose  government  is  founded  upon 
the  opinions  of  the  people. 

From,  these  specifications  it  will  be 
easily  understood  with  what  intentions 
the  publication  was  commenced.  The 
subjects  we  have  mentioned  are  to  be 
considered  as  merely  illustrations  of 
our  plan  and  not  as  a  definition  of  it. 
The  publishers  wish  to  avoid  circum- 
vScribing  themselves  in  their  choice  of 
subjects,  because  they  are  desirous  of 
being  able  to  insure  a  paper  that  will 
possess  interest  every  week,  but  these 
are  the  subjects  which  they  think  will  be 
most  useful,  and  they  are  those  towards 
which  they  feel  the  greatest  interest. 

Mr.  Niles'  Register  consists  generally 
of  documents  relating  to  the  relations  of 
the  general  government  with  the  nation, 
and  with  foreign  parts.  Such  a  work  is 
highly  deserving  of  public  encourage- 
ment, and  Mr.  Niles'  is  an  excellent  one. 
It  is  thought,  however,  that  it  will  not 
interfere  with  this  publication,  as  the  ob- 
jects are  so  differeftt. 

CCj"  The  communications  of  the  friends  of 
improvement  will  be  gratefully  received. 

There  has  been  a  paper  published  by 
the  New  York  police,  which  professes  to 
be  an  intercepted  letter,  containing  a  de- 
velopment of  a  grand  plan  for  inundating 
the  country  with  counterfeit  bank  notes, 
and  exhibits,  in  alphabetical  order,  the 
names  of  a  great  number  of  banks,  whose 
notes  have  been  successfully  imitated. 
The  whole  letter  bears  all  the  marks  of 
being  intended  to  quiz  the  police  officers. 
The  editorofthe  Baltimore  MorningChro- 
nicle  is,  however,  of  a  diflferent  opinion, 
and  after  showing  the  great  evils  that 
arise  from  counterfeiting  bank  notes,  he 
thus  expresses  himself: 

"  We  hope  that  our  legislators  will 
turn  their  attention  to  this  subject — ^that 
they  will  impart  sufficient  energy  to  the 
laws  for  the  detection  and  the  condign 
punishment  of  such  ruffians — that  they 
will  not  suffer  the  dignity  of  justice  to 
be  disgraced  by  frivolous  and  imbecile 


attempts  to  bring  retribution  on  the  guilty 
wretch— that  they  will  feel  for  suffering 
and  unprotected  innocence  with  an  ho- 
nourable sensibility,  who  are  sacrificed 
by  them,  if  the  laws  are  inefficient.  But 
we  say  this  with  all  possible  sincerity, 
that  if  laws  are  found  inefficient;  if  a 
banditti  can  meet,  and  confederate,  and 
mature  their  plans  to  put  such  enormous 
infamy  into  a  systematic  shape:  that 
justice  should  supersede  the  course  of 
what  is  commonly  denominated  law;  that 
the  whole  mass  of  society  should  then 
be  moved  in  its  awful  and  individual  ma- 
jesty— that  ruffians  should  suffer  without 
law  if  they  cannot  suffer  by  law." 

We  regret  exceedingly  to  have  read 
such  sentiments  in  a  paper  conducted 
by  a  gentleman'  whose  literary  reputation 
had  induced  us  to  hope  much  from  him 
in  the  capacity  of  an  editor  of  a  daily 
paper,  and  whom  we  never  should  have 
suspected  of  advocating  mobs.  For  the 
majesty  of  the  "whole  mass  of  society," 
when  moving  beyond  "  the  course  of  what 
is  commonly  denominated  law,"  we  have 
very  little  awe,  and  would  rather  that  the 
ruffians  should  continue  their  depreda- 
tions, than  that  they  "  should  suffer  with- 
out law." 

We  cannot  however  believe  such  doc- 
trines to  have  been  deliberately  uttered 
by  a  gentleman  for  whom  we  have  so 
much  respect,  and  can  only  reconcile 
them  to  our  former  opinion  of  him,  by 
supposing  them  to  have  been  hastily 
written  in  an  indignant  moment. 

It  is  a  proud  feature  in  the  character 
of  Americans,  that  "  they  are  always  sub-^ 
missive  to  the  meanest  officer  that  comes 
in  the  name  of  the  law."  We  hear  in 
this  country  of  no  nightly  attacks  on  the 
watch,  no  crippling  of  bailiffs  j  and  if  we 
have  seen  one  mob,  it  has  been  with  such 
universal  bursts  of  execration,  that  it 
must  be  considered  as  an  exception  to 
our  general  habits.  That  such  may  al- 
ways be  our  boast,  is  our  earnest  prayer, 
and  we  doubt  not  tliat  the  editor  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle  will  say  Jlmen. 


Communication^* 


For  the  J^ational  Recorder. 

SLAVERY. 

The  iniquity  and  impolicy  of  slavery 
are  so  very  clear,  that  nothing  but  the 
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strongest  motives  of  self  interest  can  so 
cloud  the  reason  of  any  one  as  to  make 
him  unable  to  perceive  them.  We  there- 
fore see  in  all  great  questions  relative  to 
this  subject,  that  the  citizens  of  those 
states  which  are  freed  from  this  evil  are 
unanimous  in  their  opposition  to  it. 

The  resistance  which  was  given  to  the 
4ate  motion  in  Congress  to  prohibit  the 
introduction  of  slavery  into  tlie  new 
states,  was  indebted  for  the  support  it 
received  from  some  of  the  members  of 
the  middle  and  eastern  states,  to  a  be- 
lief that  the  restriction  in  view  was  be- 
yond the  powers  conferred  upon  Con- 
gress by  the  constitution.  Mr.  Shaw,  of 
Massachusetts,  has  lately  expressed  him- 
self to  this  eflfect  in  a  letter  to  his  con- 
stituents. How  this  opinion  can  exist  it 
is  difficult  to  perceive ;  in  none  of  the 
published  debates  are  any  strong  reasons 
offered  for  it. 

The  following  is  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion : 

"  The  migration  or  importation  of  such 
persons  as  any  of  the  states  now  exist- 
ing think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be 
prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the 
year  1808." 

The  words  "  states  now  existing" 
seem  to  imply  that  states  thereafter 
created  were  not  included  in  the  prohi- 
bition. What  else  could  they  mean? 
If  they  meant  this,  it  was  an  express 
grant  to  do  what  the  advocates  of  free- 
dom have  attempted  in  the  case  of  Mis- 
souri territory.  But  let  us  pass  by  this, 
and  consider  another  part  of  the  sen- 
tence. What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  migration  in  tiiis  part  of  the  con- 
stitution, if  it  be  not  transportation  from 
one  state  to  another?  And  if  this  be  its 
meaning,  is  it  not  as  complete  a  delega- 
tion of  power  to  prevent  the  extension 
of  slavery,  as  the  most  zealous  advocates 
for  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  constitu- 
tion could  desire?  I  must  confess  that 
this  grant  appears  to  me  to  be  conclu- 
sive. I  should  be  glad  to  know  upon 
what  grounds  Mr.  King  and  the  other 
senators,  who  are  known  to  disapprove 
the  existence  of  slavery,  founded  their 
opinion  of  the  unlawfulness  of  the 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the 
proposed  new  state  of  Missouri. 

A  Pennsyi,vanian. 


For  the  J^l'ational  Recorder. 

DANDIES. 

There  is  hardly  a  newspaper  or  maga- 
zine jjublished  of  late,  without  some  al- 
lusion to  the  Dandies,  or  some  exceed- 
ingly humorous  story  relating  to  them. 
I  have  become  entirely  sick  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  throw  down  the  paper  with 
disgust  when  I  see  them  introduced. — 
What  is  the  reason  of  all  this  clamour 
against  the  fops  of  the  present  day,  and 
why  are  they  deserving  of  more  ridicule 
tlian  their  predecessors?  There  is  indeed 
more  apparent  attention  bestowed  upon 
dress  by  young  gentlemen  now  than  I 
recollect  to  have  seen  for  many  years 
past,  but  as  Dr.  Johnson  says,  "  the  whole 
tribe  of  vanity  and  folly  should  be  left  to 
expire  of  themselves." 

I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  the  nick- 
name "  Bandy"  has,  more  than  any  thing 
else,  contributed  to  the  increase  of  the 
ridicule  cast  upon  the  present  devotees 
of  fashion.  A  cant  word  is  much  more 
widely  spread  and  more  easily  under- 
stood and  more  readily  used  than  a  de- 
finition of  a  species.  The  reproaches 
that  are  cast  out  against  any  fashion  are 
entirely  disregarded  by  the  haut  ton,  and 
have  but  little  effect  m  preventing  imi- 
tation.— If  they  could  do  this,  I  v\^ould 
be  willing  to  submit  to  the  eternal  witti- 
cisms of  the  newspapers,  and  yield  my 
peace  for  the  correction  of  public  man- 
ners. Testy. 


[The  following  communication,  thougii  it 
has  appeared  before,  was  intended  originally 
for  our  paper,  and  we  now  publish  it  with 
pleasure,  because  we  rejoice  in  the  prosperi- 
ty of  our  city,  which  it  represents.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  not  our  wish  to  enter  into  the 
contests  of  the  comparative  superiority  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  or  to  exalt  the 
one  at  the  expense  of  the  other.] 

FOa  THE  PHrtABELPHIA  KEGISTEH. 

Improvement  of  Philadelphia. 
Viewing  every  thing  connected  with 
the  improvement  of  the  city  and  liberties 
of  Philadelphia  as  interesting,  I  request 
you  will  give  the  particulars  herein  con- 
tained,' and  which  were,  carefully,  col- 
lected during  the  taking  of  the  names  of 
the  citizens  for  the  Directory,  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  1818,  a  place  in  your  use- 
ful paper. 
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The  number  of  new  dwelling  houses 
erected  in  the  year  1818,  was  527  brick, 
and  218  frame,  making:  a  total  of  745. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  number  of 
large  fire  proof  warehouses,  working- 
shops,  stables,  &c.  &c.  were  erected  in 
the  same  year:  also  several  brick  places 
of  worship,  two  large  brick  public  school 
houses,  in  each  of  which,  several  hun- 
dred male  and  female  children  are  re- 
ceiving the  benefit  of  education  on  the 
Lancasterian  plan,  an  elegant  and  large 
brick  Custom  House,  a  large  and  neat 
brick  building  called  "Christ  Church 
Hospital  for  Widows,"  a  neat  building 
improved  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Farmers  and  Mechanics'  Bank;  a  large 
brick  building  in  Wagner's  alley,  in  the 
lower  part  of  which  evening  service  is 
held  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Skinner;  the  two 
upper  rooms  are  spacious,  and  at  pre- 
sent to  rent,  being  well  calculated  for 
schools,  on  the  Lancasterian  plan,  a  brick 
Market  house ;  preparations  were  made 
for  building  the  United  States  Bank; 
and  Washington  Public  Square,  (for- 
merly "  Potter's  Field")  containing  eight 
acres,  was  handsomely  fitted  up,  being 
laid  out  in  gravel  walks  and  planted  with 
a  great  variety  of  trees,  procured  from 
different  parts  of  the  United  States, 
which,  when  they  arrive  to  maturity,  will 
make  it  one  of  the  most  delightful  prome- 
nades in  the  union;  the  North  East,  now 
Franklin  Public  Square,  was  partially 
improved,  together  with  a  variety  of 
other  improvements,  as  the  enclosing  of 
United  States  Navy  Yard  with  a  brick 
wall ;  enclosing  a  new  burial  ground  be- 
longing to  the  Friends,  in  the  same  man- 
ner; improving  the  streets,  water  works, 
&c.  &c. 

This  being  a  proper  opportunity,  I 
will  embrace  it,  to  make  an  estimate  of 
the  present  number  of  dwelling  houses 
and  inhabitants,  within  the  built  parts  of 
the  city  and  liberties. 

By  a  particular  enumeration  taken  by 
the  writer  of  this,  in  the  year  1810,  of 
the  whole  number  of  buildings,  it  ap- 
peared that  there  were  92S2  brick  and 
.6582  frame  dwelling  houses;  1184  brick 
and  278  frame  store  houses;  227  brick 
and  157  frame  manufacturing  buildings; 
1128  brick  and  3776'  frame  workshops, 
stables,  &c.  making  a  total  of  22,769 
buildings.    The  new  dwellings  of  the 


above,  erected  in  1810,  was  566  brick  and 
407  fiame,  making  a  total  of  970. 

From  the  above  accurate  statement,  I 
think  I  can,  with  safety,  estimate  the 
average  number  of  dwellings  erected 
each  yeai",  since  1810,  at  500,  making  to- 
gether 4,000,  which  added  to  15,814,  the 
number  of  dwellings  \n  1810,  makes  a 
total  of  19,814  dwellings,  up  to  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  year  1818. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  present  num- 
ber of  inhabitants,  multiply  the  19,814 
dwelling  houses  by  6,  being  a  moderate 
average  of  persons  to  each  dwelling,  and 
the  product  will  be  118,884  inhabitants, 
in  the  built  parts  of  the  city  and  liberties : 
6§  persons  produces  128,791  souls. 

You  have  no  doubt  observed  that  our 
modest  brethren,  the  New  Yorkers,  are 
very  much  in  the  habit  ofjpuffing  their 
city  up,  on  all  occasions,  as  the  largest 
and  most  populous,  of  the  republic;  but 
to  the  enlightened  and  liberally  inclined 
of  both  cities,  it  will  only  be  necessary 
to  present  an  official  statement  to  enable 
me  to  rectify  so  erroneous  an  impression. 
"  By  a  census  of  the  city  of  New  York* 
taken  in  April,  1816,  it  appears  there 
were  51,378  females,  and  48,741  males, 
making  a  total  of  100,119  souls."  In 
1810,  the  whole  number  of  souls  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  was  96,373.  The  pre- 
sent number  of  dwellings  in  New  York, 
is  estimated  at  17,000,  but  I  am  credibly 
informed  that  no  actual  enumeration  of 
the  whole  has  been  taken. 

That  New  York  surpasses  Philadel- 
phia, in  some  particulars,  admits  of  no 
doubt.  In  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
being  so  adjacent  to  the  sea,  and  having 
her  port  open  during  the  winter,  gives 
her,  considerably,  the  advantage  over  the 
latter  city,  and  ranks  her  first  in  the 
Union :  her  citizens  are  more  spirited : 
her  City  Hall,  is  an  elegant  edifice,  and 
many  of  her  places  of  worship  are  more 
beautiful  than  ours,  most  of  them  being 
ornamented  with  spires,  which  contri- 
bute much  towards  beautifying  their 
city;  but,  I  can  say  no  more. 

Philadelphia  surpasses  New  York, 
without  any  kind  of  doubt,  in  wealth  and 
population;  in  the  number, neatness, du- 
rability, convenience  and  beauty  of  her 


*  The  city  embraces  the  whole  island,  which 
is  14^  miles  in  length,  by  from  one  to  two  in 
breadth. 
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(Jwellings;  in  the  number  and  regularity 
of  her  streets ;  the  markets  need  hardly 
be  mentioned,  as  in  them  she  stands  ac- 
knowledgedly  pre-eminent;  in  naval  ar- 
chitecture she  has  no  rival;  neither  has 
?he,  in  the  United  States,  in  the  extent, 
lurability  and  variety  of  her  manafac- 
tures ;  and  some  of  her  public  buildings 
ire  not  equalled  by  any  in  the  union. 
She  stands  first,  in  every  thing  connect- 
ed vi^ith  literature,  medicine,  the  fine  arts, 
md  printing;  her  works  for  supplying  the 
:ity  with  water  and  means  of  extinguish- 
ing fires,  have  no  equals  in  any  other 
city;  her  public  institutions  are  very  nu- 
nerous,  so  much  so,  indeed,  as.  not  to 
idmit,  to  advantage,  at  present,  of  the 
sstablishment  of  any  more  for  religious, 
lumane,  charitable,  benevolent,  literary 
sr  monied  purposes. 

Before  I  close,  I  will  observe,  that  I 
im  well  acquainted  with  both  cities,  and 
[  think  I  can  vouch  for  the  general  ac- 
curacy of  the  statements  and  opinions 
contained  in  the  foregoing  lines;  if  1  have 
srred,  I  wish  to  be  corrected:  I  am  al- 
kvays  open  to  conviction.  The  above 
remarks  were  not  produced  by  invidious- 
tiess,  in  the  least  degree,  being  only 
meant  to  correct  erroneous  opinions  that 
;iave  spread  too  widely,  without,  before, 
meeting  with  any  refutation. 

A  Close  Observer. 


JlBi^ceJKanp. 


AN  ADDRESS 

From  the  Pennsylvania  Socie'y  for  promoting 
the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  for  the  relief  of  JVe- 
groes  unlaivfully  held  in  Bondage,  and  for 
improving  the  condition  of  the  African  Race,- 
on  the  origin,  purposes  and  vtility  of  their 
Listitntion 

The  Pennsylvania  society  for  promoting  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  for  the  relief  of  free  ne- 
groes unlawfully  held  in  bondage  and  for  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  African  race,  has 
been  impelled  by  urgent  considerations  to  lay 
the  following  representation  before  the  pub- 
lic. 

The  society  originated  in  a  voluntary  asso- 
ciation, formed  shortly  after  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  March  1st,  1780,  for  the  gradual 
abolition  of  slavery.  A  law  which,  although 
it  did  not  pursue  the  full  development  of 
natural  rights  set  forth  in  our  state  constitu- 
tion, has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  legisla- 
tive procedure  in  any  nation  in  favour  of  the 
unfortunate  African,   and  of  having  laid  a 


foundation  on  which  reason,  humanity  and 
justice  have  since  raised  some  valuable  super- 
structures. 

Soon  after  tlus  law  was  passed,  it  was  per, 
ccived  tliat  its  moderate  and  humane  provi- 
sions would  often  be  evaded — tliat  the  hum- 
ble efforts  of  the  unassisted  black,  to  obtain 
the  freedom  to  which  he  miglit  be  entitled, 
would  too  frequently  fail,  and  that  the  law 
woidd  probably  remain  the  empty  ornament 
of  our  code,  without  yielding  even  the  im- 
perfect benefit  it  intended. 

It  is  in  all  cases  a  duty  on  citizens  to  enforce 
the  laws  of  their  country.  If  a  law  is  inexpe- 
dient it  should  be  repealed,  but  while  it  re- 
tains the  character,  it  ought  to  be  accompa- 
nied by  the  powers  of  a  national  rule  of  action. 

The  association,  confining  itself  to  this  duty, 
had  the  satisfaction,  as  its  principles  became 
known,  to  find  its  numbers  increase. 

The  legislature  approved  the  course  it  pur- 
sued, and  in  the  year  1789  an  act  was  passed 
to  incorporate  it  by  the  title  it  now  bears. 

The  venerable  name  of  Franklin  would  not 
have  been  found  in  the  list  of  its  presidents, 
had  not  its  principles  possessed  that  tenden- 
cy to  pubUc  good  which  his  superior  mind 
enabled  him  so  well  to  perceive  and  his  bene- 
volent heart  always  led  him  to  promote. 

M'ith  his  name  we  unite  those  of  James 
Pemberton,  Benjamin  Rush  and  Caspar  Wis- 
tar,  who  successively  occupied  the  same  of- 
fice, of  all  of  whom  it  is  barely  justice  to  say 
that  they  would  not  have  consented  to  fill  a 
station  inconsistent  with  the  best  interests  of 
humanity. 

The  first  object  enumerated  in  the  corpo- 
rate  title  was  to  promote  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very, to  convince  the  slave-holder  of  the  in- 
justice of  this  unnatural  species  of  property 
which  seems  now  to  be  generally  reprobated 
in  the  abstract,  but  which  in  some  other  states 
has  become  practically  interwoven  in  their 
systems. 

The  climate  and  the  soil,  the  moral,  reli- 
gious and  political  habits  of  Pennsylvania  re- 
fute all  pretence  for  the  continuance  of  it 
among  us.  Pubhc  opinion  slowly  advancing 
has  gradually  reduced  the  number  of  our 
slaves  and  the  co-operation  of  lime  will  soon 
efface  the  stain  entirely. 

The  second  object  was  to  procure  the  free- 
dom of  those  who  were  unlawfully  held  in 
bondage.  In  this  respect  the  efforts  of  the 
society  were  expensive  and  laborious,  and  it 
is  believed  that  no  instance  of  unjust  deten- 
tion within  the  sphere  of  their  powers  came 
to  their  knowledge  without  being  made  a 
subject  of  their  care.  This  is  at  present 
chiefly  confined  to  the  endeavour  to  suppress 
the  illegal  and  unjust  attempts  of  a  dishonor- 
able class  of  men  who  sometimes  violently 
seize,  or  under  false  pretences  arrest  by  co- 
lour of  law,  free  persons  resident  among  us, 
and  who  are  oflen  detected  in  carrying 
through  our  state  those  whom  they  have  pur- 
chased  or  stolen  elsewhere,  for  the  purpose 
of  sale'  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  union. 
The  third  object,  the  improvement  of  the 
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condition  of  the  African  race  is  of  extensive 
and  increasing  concern. 

The  descendants  of  those  who  were  brought 
into  our  country  by  force,  and  compelled  to 
constant  labour,  with  little  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  their  minds,  have  a  just  claim 
upon  us  for  instruction  and  assistance,  to  en- 
deavour to  render  them  more  capable  of  en- 
countering the  difficulties  of  ignorance  and 
poverty,  and  of  becoming  useful  citizens. 

Oneof  the  best  modes  of  attaining  this  de- 
sirable object  at  present,  seems  to  be  to  at- 
tend to  the  education  of  their  children.  For 
this  purpose  schools  have  been  instituted  and 
pains  been  taken  to  induce  the  parents  and 
friends  to  send  their  children  to  receive  in- 
struction. 

But  in  relation  to  all  these  objects,  and 
particularly  the  last,  the  society  finds  itself 
limited  and  restrained  by  inadequacy  of  funds. 
Were  its  means  equal  to  its  wishes,  a  gene- 
ral plan  of  competent  education  would  be 
adopted,  by  which  it  would  be  in  the  power 
of  every  parent  of  the  coloured  race  to  give 
his  child  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  art 
of  reading,  writing,  and  primary  arithmetic. 

With  this  preparation  it  is  proposed  that 
the  young  men  should  be  placed  out  to  me- 
chanic and  agricultural  employments,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  on  such  foundation  they  would 
be  found  able  to  support  themselves  in  a  re- 
putable and  useful  manner. 

In  pursuit  of  these  three  great  objects  many 
of  the  members  of  this  society  have  eniploy- 
ed  a  great  portion  of  their  time,  and  individu- 
ally incurred  considerable  expense ;  they  have 
frequently  met  with  opposition  from  the  inter- 
ested, the  unfeeling  and  the  uninformed ;  their 
intentions  have  been  misinterpreted,  their 
efforts  resisted,  and  their  characters  traduced. 
Yet  they  have  persevered,  and  conscious  of 
the  integrity  of  their  motives  and  the  obliga- 
tions of  their  charter,  they  mean  to  persevere 
in  "promoting  the  abolition  of  slavery"  where- 
ever  it  is  found  practicable:  in  "reheving 
free  negroes  unlawfully  held  in  "bondage" 
wherever  the  fact  comes  witliin  the  sphere 
of  their  corporate  powers  and  the  law  will  af- 
ford reUef,  and  in  "improving  the  condition 
of  the  African  race"  by  extending  the  means 
of  instruction,  promoting  industry,  encoura- 
ging those  who  are  honest  and  laborious,  and 
aiding  when  necessary  in  the  punishment  or 
coercion  of  those  who  are  incorrigibly  de- 
praved. 

This  statement  of  our  labours  and  our  views, 
it  is  hoped  will  meet  with  the  approbation  of 
the  community. 

But  the  finances  of  our  society,  originally 
slender,  have  been  reduced  by  the  necessity 
of  constant  disbursements.  A  call  for  pecu- 
niary assistance  is  generally  unwelcome,  yet 
it  is  hoped  that  on  those  who  may  concur 
with  us  in  thinking  that  the  system  we  have 
pursued  is  eventually  c;onducive  to  national 
benefit,  the  call  will  not  be  made  in  vain. 

A  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose 
will  shortly  wait  on  our  fellow  citizens,  and 
those  who  are  inclined  without  further  apph- 


cation,  to  transmit  their  donations  to  the 
Treasurer,  Thomas  Shipley,  will  receive  the 
thanks  of  the  Society^ 

By  order  of  the  Society. 

W.  RAWLE,  President. 
Attest — B.  WittiAMs,  Secretary. 
Philadelphia,  April  29,  1819. 


SLAVERY. 

Setting  aside  all  considerations  of  re- 
ligion, justice  and  humanity,  the  exist- 
ence of  slavery  in  the  United  States 
should  be  abhorred  by  every  American» 
on  account  of  the  disgrace  that  it  casts 
upon  the  cause  of  liberty  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Advancing  our  claims  to 
be  considered  the  first  of  nations  in  this 
great  cause,  and  professing  to  hold  out 
to  the  world  an  example  of  rational  free- 
dom, it  becomes  us  to  make  our  conduct 
consistent  with  these  high  pretensions, 
and  to  do  nothing  that  may  tend  to  re- 
tard the  influence  of  those  principles 
which  are  rapidly  pervading  Europe,  and 
opening  the  eyes  of  kings  and  nations  to 
their  true  interests. 

This  country  is  regarded  with  no  com^ 
mon  attention,  as  the  scene  on  which  the 
great  improvements  in  government  are 
to  be  tested.  How  ardently,  therefore, 
as  patriots  and  as  men,  ought  we  to  strive 
to  present  a  view  of  unrestrained  free- 
dom and  unlimited  justice. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  thfr 
Edinburgh  Review,  No.  LXI. 

"  The  great  curse  of  America  is  the 
institution  of  slavery— of  itself  far  more 
than  the  foulest  blot  upon  their  national 
character,  and  an  evil  which  counterba- 
lances all  the  excisemen,  licensers,  and 
tax-gatherers  of  England.  No  virtuous 
man  ought  to  trust  his  own  character,  or 
the  character  of  his  children,  to  the  demo- 
ralizing effects  produced  by  commanding 
slaves.  Justice,  gentleness,  pity  and  hu- 
mility, soon  give  way  before  them.  Con- 
science suspends  its  functions.  The 
love  of  command,  the  impatience  of  re- 
straint, get  the  better  of  every  other 
feeling;  and  cruelty  has  no  other  limit 
than  fear." 

"  That  such  feelings  and  such  practices 
should  exist  among  men  who  know  the 
value  of  liberty,  and  profess  to  under- 
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^tand  its  principles,  is  the  consummation 
of  wickedness.  Every  American  who 
loves  his  country,  should  dedicate  his 
whole  life,  and  every  faculty  of  his  soul, 
to  efface  this  foul  stain  from  its  charac- 
ter. If  nations  rank  according  to  their 
Vvisdom  and  their  virtue,  what  right  has 
the  American,  a  scourger  and  murderer 
of  slaves,  to  compare  himself  with  the 
least  and  lowest  of  the  European  na- 
tions?— much  more  with  this  great  and 
humane  country,  where  the  greatest  lord 
dare  not  lay  a  finger  upon  the  meanest 
peasant?  What  is  freedom,  where  all  are 
not  free:  where  the  greatest  of  God's 
blessings  is  limited  with  impious  caprice, 
to  the  colour  of  the  body?  And  tliese 
are  the  men  who  taunt  the  English  with 
their  corrupt  parliament,  with  their  buy- 
ing and  selling  votes.  Let  the  world 
judge  which  is  the  most  liable  to  censure 
— We  who,  in  the  midst  of  our  rotten- 
ness, have  torn  off  the  manacles  of  slaves 
all  over  the  world; — or  they  who,  with 
their  idle  purity,  and  useless  perfection, 
have  remained  mute  and  careless,  while 
groans  echoed  and  whips  clanked  round 
the  very  walls  of  their  spotless  Congress. 
We  wish  well  to  America — we  rejoice 
in  her  prosperity — and  are  delighted  to 
resist  the  absurd  impertinence  with 
which  the  character  of  her  people  is 
often  treated  in  this  country:  But  the 
existence  of  slavery  in  America  is  an 
atrocious  crime,  with  which  no  measures 
can  be  kept — ^for  which  her  situation  af- 
fords no  sort  of  apology — which  makes 
liberty  itself  distrusted,  and  the  boast  of 
it  disgusting." 

"Certain  it  is,  that  the  affairs  of  the 
United  States  have  hitherto  been  gene- 
rally administered,  in  times  of  great  dif- 
ficulty  and  under  a  succession  of  presi- 
dents, with  a  forbearance,  circumspec- 
tion, constancy  and  vigour,  not  surpassed 
by  those  commonwealths  who  have  been 
most  justly  renowned  for  the  wisdom  of 
their  councils.  The  only  disgrace  or 
danger  which  we  perceive  impending 
over  America,  arises  from  the  execrable 
institution  of  slavery — the  unjust  dis- 
franchisement of  free  blacks — the  trading 
in  slaves  carried  on  from  state  to  state 
-^and  the  dissolute  and  violent  charac- 
ter of  those  adventurers,  whose  impa- 
tience for  guilty  wealth  spreads  the  hor- 
rors of  slavery  over  thenew  acquisitions 


in  the  south.*  Let  the  lawgivers  of  that 
imperial  republic  deeply  consider  how 
powerfully  these  disgraceful  circum- 
stances tend  to  weaken  the  love  of  liber- 
ty;  the  only  bond  which  can  hold  together 
such  vast  territories,  and  therefore  the 
only  source  and  guard  of  the  tranquillity 
and  greatness  of  America." 

Periodical  Publications. 

As  matter  of  record  and  literary  curi- 
osity, we  subjoin  a  list  of  the  numbers 
purchased  on  the  last  day  of  every  month 
by  the  first  bookselling  establishment  in 
Paternoster  Row,  and  perhaps  in  the 
world,  for  distribution  among  their  re- 
tail correspondents.  It  serves  to  show 
the  proportion  of  general  sale:  and  it 
must  surprise  foreigners  to  learn  that 
this  is  the  consumption  of  one  (though 
the  chief)  of  the  many  wholesale  esta- 
blishments who  send  monthly  parcels  to 
every  part  of  the  world: 

650  Monthly  Magazine 

550  Gentleman's  Magazine 

450  Monthly  Review 

450  Sporting  Magazine 

SOO  British  Critic 

300  European  Magazine 

SOO  Ladies'  Magazine 

225  New  Monthly  Magazine 

225  London  Medical  Journal 

320  Eclectic  Review 

175  Thomas'  Annals 

175  Medical  Repository 

150  Blackwood's  Edinb.  Magazine 

125  Philosophical  Magazine 

125  Repository 

125  Ackerman's  Repository 
75  Literary  Panorama 

4550 

These  numbers,  as  the  regular  month- 
ly consumption  of  one  wholesale  house, 
will  appear  the  more  extraordinary,  when 
we  state,  that  on  the  decease  of  the  late 
M.  Millin,  at  Paris,  we  discovered  that 
the  total  monthly  sale  of  the  Annales 
Encyclopedique,  the  best  journal  in 
France,  did  not  exceed  350  copies ;  and 
that  of  the  new  Journal  des  Savans,  set 
up  by  the  Bourbon  party,  did  not  exceed 
200  copies;  a  fourth  of  each  being  sold 
in  Great  Britain.      [^Boston  Athenaeum. 


*  See  Mr.  Fearon's  Account  of  the  Slave 
Trade  on  the  Mississippi,  and  his  frightful  ex- 
tracts from  the  newspapers  of  New  Orleans. 
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PEDESTRIAN'S  HOBBY  HORSK. 


Pedestrian's  Ho])b/  Horse. 


Baron  Von  Drais,  a  gentleman  at  the 
court  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  is 
the  inventor  of  this  ingenious  machine, 
called  Drais  Laufmashin  by  tlie  Ger- 
mans, and  Draisena  by  the  French. — 
Under  direction  of  the  same  individual, 
some  years  since,  a  carriage  was  con- 
structed to  go  without  horses,  but  as  it 
required  two  servants  to  work  it  and  was 
a  very  complicated  piece  of  workman- 
ship, besides  being  heavy  and  expensive, 
the  baron,  after  having  brought  it  to 
some  degree  of  perfection,  relinquished 
the  design  altogether  in  favour  of  the 
machine  here  presented,  and  now  intro- 
duced into  this  country  by  Mr.  Johnson, 
of  75  Long  Acre.  It  is  a  most  simple, 
cheap  and  light  machine,  and  is  likely  to 
become  useful  and  generally  employed 
in  England,  as  well  as  ,in  Germany  and 
France;  particularly  in  the  country,  in 
gentlemen's  pleasure  grounds  and  parks. 
By  medical  men  on  the  continent  it  is 


esteemed  a  discovery  of  much  impor- 
tance, as  it  affords  the  best  exercise  for 
the  benefit  of  health. 

The  swiftness  with  which  a  person 
well  practised  can  travel  is  almost  be- 
yond belief;  eight,  nine  and  even  ten 
miles  may  be  passed  over  within  the  hour 
on  good  and  level  ground.— ,The  inven- 
tor. Baron  Von  Drais,  travelled  last  sum- 
mer, previous  to  his  last  improvement, 
from  Manheim  to  the  Swift  relay  house, 
and  back  again,  a  distance  of  four  hours 
journey  by  the  posts,  in  one  short  hour, 
and  he  has  lately  with  the  improved  ma- 
chine, ascended  the  steep  hill  from 
Gernsbach  to  Baden,  which  generally 
requires  two  hours,  in  about  an  hour,  and 
convinced  a  number  of  scientific  ama- 
teurs assembled  on  the  occasion,  of  the 
great  swiftness  of  this  very  interesting 
species  of  carriage.  The  principle  of 
this  invention  is  taken  from  the  art  of 
skating,  and  consists  in  the  simple  idea 
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of  a  seat  upon  two  wheels,  propelled  by 
the  feet  acting  on  the  ground.  The  ri- 
ding seat  or  saddle  is  fixed  on  a  perch 
upon  two  double  shod  wheels,  running 
after  each  other,  so  that  they  can  go  upon 
the  foot-ways,  which  in  summer  are  al- 
most alM'ays  good.  To  preserve  the  ba- 
lance a  small  board  covered  and  stufted, 
is  placed  before,  on  which  the  arms  are 
laid,  and  in  front  of  which  is  the  little 
guiding  pole,  which  is  held  in  the  hand 
to  direct  the  route. 

These  machines  will  answer  very  well 
for  messengers  and  other  purposes,  and 
even  for  long  journies ;  they  do  not 
weigh  fifty  pounds,  and  may  be  made 
with  travelling  pockets,  &c.  in  a  very 
handsome  and  durable  form. 

The  price,  as  we  are  informed,  is  from 
^8  to  ^10. 

Pedestrian  wagers  against  time  have 
of  late  been  much  the  liobby  of  the  En- 
glish people,  and  this  new  invention  will 
give  new  scope  for  sport  of  that  sort. 


[From  the  Union.] 

Revival  of  Learning  in  Greece. 

According  to  the  new  Mercure  du 
Rhin,  the  literary  civilization  of  the 
modern  Greeks  is  making  an  incessant 
and  rapid  progress.  The  number  of 
secondary  schools,  or  gymnasia,  daily  in- 
creases ;  and  the  principal  establishments 
are  at  Smyrna,  on  the  island  of  Chio,  and- 
Kydonies,^  a  city  of  from  eight  to  ten 
thousand  inhabitants,  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Lesbos.  It  is  chiefly  at  the 
latter  place,  that  the  most  lively  enthu- 
siasm reigns  for  the  revival  and  propa- 
gation of  knowledge.  A  young  man  of 
that  city  was  sent  by  his  master  to  Paris; 
where  he  remained  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  perfect  himself  in  the  art  of  print- 
ing: and  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  teach- 
ers in  the  same  city,  named  Eriantiiia,  has 
translated  into  modern  Greek  the  work 
of  Fenelon  upon  the  education  of  young 
females.  Professors  Olkonomas  and  Kon- 
mas,  of  Smyrna,  are  celebrated  for  the 
extent  and  profundity  of  their  erudi- 
tion. But  w!i,at  is  a  still  greater  proof 
of  the  vigour,  with  which  civilization  and 
science  are  again  springir.i;  up  in  Greece, 
is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Chio  have  united 
to  create  funds  destined  to  the  immediate 


establishment  of  a  considerable  public 
library,  and  ultimately  to  the  erection  of 
a  larg'j  and  appropriate  edifice. 


[From  tlie  Richi"nond  Enquirer.] 

On  the  proprietij  of  establishing  a  A''ew 
Professorship  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  in  England. 
It  was  a  subject  of  astonishment,  in 
the  age  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  it  re- 
mains not  less  so  -in  the  present  age, 
that  such  extraordinary  advances  in 
science  should  be  made  by  an  individual. 
A  singular  felicity  attended  also  the 
career  of  that  illustrious  man.  He  had 
the  happiness  of  enjoying,  during  his 
life,  the  fame,  the  honours,  and  the  re- 
wards, which  seldom  attend  the  learned 
and  the  great;  but  which,  as  Dr.  Lem- 
priere  judiciously  remarks,  are  often  la- 
vished, with  insulting  profusion,  on  their 
remains,  or  their  posterity.  The  doc- 
trines and  the  philosophy  of  Newton  ob- 
tained, even  in  his  own  day,  an  universal 
reception  in  the  scientific  world:  and  to 
him  and  to  Pope  were  liberally,  though 
not  unjustly,  assigned  that  living  distinc- 
tion, and  that  cotemporaneous  admira- 
tion, which  the  capriciousness  of  mankind 
withheld  from  a  Milton,  and  from  a 
Shakspeare. 

The  philosophers  of  France,  and  es- 
pecially D'Alembert,  endeavour  to  ac- 
count for  both  these  remarkable  particu- 
lars in  the  destiny  of  Newton,  by  attribu- 
ting it  to  a  cause,  which  it  is,  unquestion- 
ably, honourable  in  them  to  assign ;  but 
which,  if  true,  would  redound  infinitely 
more  to  the  honour  of  the  English  na- 
tion. They  ascribe  to  that  people  a  ge- 
nerous sensibility  to  the  merits  of  their 
men  of  intellectual  eminence.  Mr.  Hume 
concurs  in  attaching  this  fine  quality  to 
the  English  character;  but  the  editors  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review  give  the  pre-emi- 
nence in  this  respect  to  the  Italians. 
Perhaps  every  people  has  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  this  disposition;  while  none 
can  boast  of  an  entire  exemption  from 
the  opposite  delinquency.  Numerous 
are,  induoitably,  the  instances  of  unme- 
rited neglect;  but  it  is  also  undeniable 
that,  to  the  merits  of  Linn8eus,his  coun- 
try was  just,  and  that  neither  a  Franklin 
nor  a  Washington  was  left  to  receive 
the  tardy  veneration  of  America. 
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There  are,  however,  circumstances  in 
relation  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  which,  if 
attentively  regarded,  may  aftbrd  aid  in 
accounting  both  for  his  extraordinary  ad- 
vances, and  his  early  and  well  earned 
celebrity. 

Without  deviating  into  the  history  of 
either  of  the  sister  seats  of  British  learn- 
ing, the  establishment  of  the  Lucasian 
Mathematical  Professorship  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  permanent  link  in  that  concatena- 
tion of  causes,  by  which,  under  Divine 
Providence,  this  most  exalted  intellect 
was  to  be  reared.  Nor  less  important 
in  its  ultimate  results  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow 
to  that  professorship.  Thus  the  whole 
mass  of  mathematical  attainment,  ex- 
tended almost  to  its  impassable  limits, 
was,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  delivered 
over  to  the  capacious  mind  of  Newton, 
to  be  by  him  so  successfully  and  gloriously 
applied  to  physical  science  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  new  age;  and  for  the  wonder  of 
many  ages  which  are  yet  to  follow. 

Although  the  right  of  claiming  New- 
ton as  its  alumnus  is  justly  esteemed  a 
high  and  honourable  distinction  by  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  yet,  it  is  pre- 
sumed that,  on  a  fair  and  impartial  con- 
sideration, the  palm  of  literary  and  sci- 
entific eminence  and  usefulness,  apper- 
tains to  the  University  of  Oxford.  It  is 
on  this  account  that  the  suggestion  of  a 
new  professorship,  which  might,  in  due 
course  of  time,  produce  grand  and  unex- 
pected results,  has  been  made  in  relation 
to  that  university. 

A  sentiment  has  very  generally  been 
entertained,  since  the  advances  of  New- 
ton in  natural  philosophy,  since  the  bril- 
liant discoveries  which  succeeded  them 
in  chemistry,  and  since  the  general  intu- 
mescence, if  that  expression  be  admissi- 
ble, of  every  department  of  learning,  that, 
from  its  diversity  and  extent,  the  entire 
mass  of  human  knowledge  can  never  be 
reduced  to  system. 

The  abortive  attempts  of  Pythagoras, 
of  Aristotle,  of  Bacon,  of  Locke,  of 
D'Alenibert,  have  tended  greatly  to  con- 
firm and  strengthen  this  impression. 

The  literati  of  Scotland  have  long 
abandoned  the  expectation  of  such  an 
improvement  in  science.  The  most  re- 
cent expression  of  their  despair,  is  con- 
tained in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  Sep- 


tember, 1816.  They  notice  Descartes 
as  having  viade  an  attempt  to  give  a 
system  of  all  the  sciences.  Such  do  they 
imagine  the  difficulty  of  this  task,  that 
they  regard  the  attempt  as  alone  excu- 
sable  when  lectures  are  the  sole  means  of 
instruction,  and  when  all  instruction 
must  be  expected  from  a  single  lecturer. 
This  barbarous  stage  science  has  long 
since  passed;  and,  therefore,  in  its  pre- 
sent improved  state,  they  use,  with  refer- 
ence to  such  a  system,  the  discouraging 
language — "this  impracticable  plan.^' 

The  learned  and  ingenious  gentlemen 
are,  however,  by  no  means  insensible  of 
the  value  of  such  a  system;  and  lean  to 
the  idea  of  its  practicability,  in  relation 
to  the  subordinate  divisions. 

The  following  remarks  are  as  elegant 
as  they  are  judicious. 

"The  very  general  divisions  seem  to 
us  a  much  less  useful  subject  of  consider- 
ation than  the  subdivisions.  The  num- 
ber and  exactness  of  these  last,  in  the 
physical  sciences,  must  be  regarded  both 
as  an  indication  and  as  a  cause  of  theiji' 
great  advances  in  modern  times." 

"The  very  defective  nomenclature^ 
and  imperfect  subdivision  of  the  moral 
and  political  sciences,  is  attended  with 
practical  inconveniences;  of  which  a  bet- 
ter example  cannot,  perhaps,  be  given, 
than  the  want  of  a  line  of  demarcation 
between  politics  and  political  economy, 
and  the  confusion  of  political  with  econo- 
mical reasonings  in  the  most  important 
legislative  discussions." 

More  generous,  and  less  desponding, 
is  the  English  mind.  Those  gentlemen 
who,  in  Eni^land,  preside  in  the  depart- 
ment of  criticism,  when  discussing  the 
same  subject,  and  prompted  by  the  same 
occasion^ — the  appearance  of  professor 
Stewart's  erudite  and  far-famed  disser- 
tation— use  a  language  which  is  far  from 
being  compatible  with  the  idea,  that  it  is, 
at  this  era  in  science,  inexcusable  to 
make  such  an  attempt.  On  the  contra- 
ry, they  expressly  say,  that  it  is  an  at- 
tempt which  would  give  them  pleasure. 

The  following  sentiments  breathe  the 
genial  aspirations  of  hope. 

"Had  our  author  tried  his  strength 
with  D'Alembert,  indeed  it  would  have 
been  another  matter." 

"The  object  which  he  attempted,  ij> 
his  preface  to  the  French  Encyclopsedia, 
was  one  of  exceeding  difficulty;  and,  on 
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that  account,  quite  beyond  his  powers,' 
which,  except  in  mathematics,  were  only 
moderate." 

"But  a  philosophical  account  of  the  ob- 
jects and  limits  of  speculative  science, 
of  the  relation  in  which  the  various 
branches  stand  to  each  other,  of  the  pro- 
gress which  each  has  made,  of  the  causes 
by  which  their  further  advancement  has 
been  respectively  retarded,  of  their  pre- 
sent state,  and  of  the  problems  which 
still  remained  undiscussed  or  undeter- 
mined; is  a  desideratum  in  philosophy, 
which  it  would  have  given  us  pleasure  to 
find  the  eloquent  pen  of  Mr.  Stewart 
employed  in  supplying;  but  which,  we 
willingly  admit,  he  is  not  to  be  blamed 
for  not  having  attempted  on  the  present 
occasion." 

May  not  the  long  delay  in  effecting 
this  object,  and  the  long  want  of  progress 
in  it,  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  preva- 
lence of  t'ue  hopeless  sentiments  first 
alluded  to  in  reference  to  its  accomplish- 
ment: and  to  the  consequent  neglect  in 
which  this  department  of  scientific  at- 
tainment, if  such  it  may  be  considered, 
has  been  held?  If  it  had  been  duly  culti- 
vated, might  it  not,  like  mathematics, 
have  approximated  a  stage  of  perfection ; 
might  it  not,  like  natural  philosophy, 
have  evidenced  a  sensible  improvement; 
might  it  not,  like  meteorology,  have  at 
least  made  its  commencement. 

That  the  want  of  this  desideratum 
may,  therefore,  no  longer  be  the  oppro- 
brium of  learning;  that  this  branch,  or 
rather  general  amplexus,  of  knowledge 
may  receive  its  due  improvement;  that 
what  is  already  done,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  may  be  collected ;  that  what  may 
be  hereafter  proposed  may  meet  a  can- 
did hearing,  and  an  enlightened  discus- 
sion; it  is  respectfully  suggested,  in  case 
these  observations  should  reach  so  far, 
whether  a  professorship,  on  new  and  dis- 
tinct foundations;  a  professorship  of  ca- 
thotepistemia,  or  any  other  denomina- 
tion which  may  obtain;  would  not  be  ad- 
visable, in  the  University  of  Oxford,  in 
England,  among  the  most  ancient,  among 
the  most  respectable,  if  not,  actually,  the 
most  ancient,  and  the  most  respectable 
of  the  scientific  institutions  which  are 
now  in  existence  upon  this  globe  ? 

From  the  influence  which  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  exercises  over  British  li- 
terature; from  the  influence  which  Bri- 


tish literature  exercises  upon  all  nations; 
an  establishment  of  this  kind,  in  such  a 
quarter,  may,  if  any  human  operations 
can,  accelerate  the  glorious  and  happy 
day,  which  religion  promises,  and  which 
philosophy  does  not  disclaim,  when  ca- 
tholic science,  and  when  catholic  faith, 
shall  pervade  the  whole  world  of  man- 
kind. 

Hylorus. 


[From  the  New  York  National  Advocate.] 
DOMESTIC    ECONOMY. 

Wall  Street  is  a  kind  of  commercial 
barometer, and  1  always  obseiTe  the  coun- 
tenances of  men  of  business  in  passing 
through  that  bustling  street.  Very  lately 
I  was  stopped  by  a  commercial  quidnunc, 
who  informed  me  that  Mr.  A.  B.  C.  D. 
E.  and  F.  had  failed  within  three  days, 
that  times  were  uncommonly  bad,  and 
prospects  very  gloomy,  and  the  result 
could  not  be  foreseen.  Independent  of 
the  hazards  of  commerce,  I  could  account 
for  these  failures.  These  houses  of  some 
ten  years  standing,  had  commenced  with 
small  capitals,  some  with  no  capital,  and 
instead  of  uniting  industry,  prudence, 
and  rigid  economy,  a  contrary  course 
had  been  pursued,  and  the  first  shock 
overwhelmed  them.  Look  into  the 
houses  of  some  of  the  merchants,  and  see 
them  furnished  with  a  splendour  equal 
to  that  of  British  nobility;  look  at  their 
mode  of  life  and  actual  expenses,  and 
say,  whether  any  business  can  bear  such 
extravagance.  Several  of  these  broken 
merchants  have  expended  for  ten  years 
past,  near  10,000  dollars  per  annum,  in 
their  houses,  carriages  and  wines;  can  it, 
therefore,  be  surprising,  that  an  accunm- 
lation  of  such  expenses  should  lead  to 
ruin.  I  have  long  observed,  with  regret, 
the  wanton  extravagance  of,  our  mer- 
chants and  traders.  A  store  is  rented 
at  1200  or  1500  dollars  per  annum,  and 
a  dwelling  house  at  1000  or  1200  dol- 
lars; and  a  system  of  living  correspo'id- 
ing  with  such  establishments  is  adopted, 
which  sets  economy  at  defiance,  and 
leads  to  ruin — and,  by  a  pernicious  ex- 
ample, attracts  others  into  the  dangerous 
vortex.  Why  should  men  waste  money  r 
why  should  more  money  be  expended 
than  what  may  be  necessary  for  the 
decent  comforts  of  life?  why  will  fami- 
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lies  plunge  themselves  in  ruin,  merely  to 
live  a  few  years  in  luxury?  Is  not  such  a 
course  at  war  with  common  sense,  and 
with  the  duty  which  a  man  owes  to  so- 
ciety and  his  family?  can  any  business 
prosper  under  an  annual  domestic  expen- 
diture of  10,000  dollars,  together  with 
losses  in  trade  ?  These  reflections  I  made 
to  myself  as  I  entered  Broadway  and 
looked  into  Eastburn's;  not  a  soul  was 
there — and  not  one  dollar  would  extra- 
vagant men  take  from  their  appetites,  to 
purchase  a  mental  banquet  at  so  large  a 
storehouse;  a  crowd  was  entering  the 
City  Hotel,  and,  as  I  follow  all  crowds  to 
study  character,  I  fell  in  the  current 
which  carried  me  up  to  the  ball-room, 
where,  on  a  long  table,  which  covered 
half  the  saloon,  a  gorgeous  display  of  rich 
plated  ware  was  seen — an  auctioneer 
was  selling  the  ware  to  many  ladies  and 
very  few  gentlemen,  and  the  ladies  were 
bidding  for  articles  the  real  value  of 
which  they  were  ignorant  of.  Now, 
thinks  I,  while  these  amiable  wives  are  so 
anxiously  struggling  to  get  rid  of  their 
husbands'  money,  their  husbands,  poor 
creatures,  are  toiling  in  the  sun,  borrow- 
ing at  large  premiums  in  Wall  street, 
and  doing  all  to  preserve  their  credit, 
while  their  unthinking  companions  are 
plunging  them  into  deeper  difficulties. 
One  lady  bid  high  for  a  plated  soup  tu- 
reen— "She  shant  have  it,  I  am  deter- 
mined," said  a  cross  little  woman,  "I'll 
have  it,  cost  what  it  will;" — then  coip- 
menced  opposition,  then  commenced  a 
system  of  outbidding,  until  the  articles 
were  knocked  off  at  twice  their  value. 
And  who  suffers,  said  I?  The  husband. 
Surely,  some  reflection,  some  considera- 
tion, is  due  to  a  toiling,  anxious,  worried 
husband,  who,  while  endeavouring  to  save 
a  dollar  in  business,  loses  twenty  by  the 
extravagance  of  a  wife.  Why  buy  a  plated 
soup  tureen  for  forty  dollars?  will  not 
one  of  china  for  five  dollars  do  full  as 
well?  why  buy  plated  wine  coolers — 
plated  toast  racks,  beefstake  plates^  and 
gravy  dishes?  If  you  cannot  afford  to 
have  silver  then  purchase  china,  which  is 
more  neat  and  economical.  But  the  ec- 
centricities of  fashion  are  ruining  fami- 
lies by  wholesale,  and  what  is  wasted  for 
unnecessary  articles,  would  doubly  pay 
for  those  which  are  indispensable.    • 

If  these  things  are  not  checked,  we 
may  complain  of  the  times  without  pro- 


ducing reform,  and  now  is  the  time  to 
commence  the  work  of  regeneration,  and 
to  use  firmness  where  persuasion  fails. 
Howard- 


MUNGO  PARK. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Park,  the  enterpris- 
ing traveller  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
seems  now  to  be  placed  beyond  a  doubt. 
The  following  information  of  that  event 
corroborates  in  part,  the  statement  given 
by  Amadi  Fatoama,who  was  despatched 
in  quest  of  Park  from  the  Gambia,  some 
years  since;  but  is  at  variance  with  the 
circumstances  attending  it.  Mr.  Bow- 
ditch,  who  conducted  a  successful  mis- 
sion from  Cape  Coast  Castle  to  the  King 
of  the  Ashantees,  obtained,  while  atCoo- 
massie,  the  summer  before  last,  the  fol- 
lowing account,  during  one  of  his  visits 
to  Baba,  the  chief  of  the  Moors.  A 
Moor,  who  had  just  come  from  Tombuc- 
too,  was  sent  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
Mr.  Bowditph,  and  who  did  not  express 
the  surprise  that  was  anticipated  on  see- 
ing a  white  man,  and  accounted  for  it 
from  having  before  seen  three  white  men 
at  Boussa.  This  naturally  created  a  de- 
sire of  being  informed  of  the  particulars, 
and  Baba  interpreted  to  Mr.  Bowditch 
the  following  relation  which  the  Moor 
gave:^^ — "That  some  years  ago  a  vessel, 
with  masts,  suddenly  appeared  on  the 
Quolla,  or  Niger,  near  Boussa,  with 
three  white  men  and  some  black.  The 
natives  encouraged  by  these  strange  men, 
took  oft'  provisions  for  sale,  were  well 
paid,  and  received  presents  besides:  it 
seems  the  vessel  had  anchored.  The 
next  day,  perceiving  the  vessel  going  on, 
the  natives  hurried  after  her  (the  Moor 
protesting,  from  their  anxiety  to  save  her 
from  sunken  rocks  with  which  the  Qu- 
olla abounds ;)  but  the  white  men  mis- 
taking, and  thinking  they  pursued  for  a 
bad  purpose,  deterred  them.  The  vessels 
soon  after  struck;  the  men  jumped  into 
the  water  and  tried  to  swim,  but  could 
not  for  the  current,  and  were  drowned. 
He  thought  some  of  their  clothes  were 
now  at  Wanwaw,  but  he  did  not  believe 
there  were  any  books  or  papers."  This 
story  was  afterwards  repeated  to  Mr. 
Bowditch  by  another  Moor,  but  who  was 
not,  like  the  former,  an  eye"  witness  of 
the  transaction.    An  Arabic  manuscript 
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was  also  obtained  by  this  aentleman, 
which  corroborates  the  fate  of  Mr.  Park 
and  his  companion,  lieut.  Martyn,  and 
adds  that  one  of  the  bodies  had  been 
found  and  buried.  There  is,  however, 
reason  to  hope  that  some  further  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained.  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son, who  was  left  as  resident  agent  at 
Coomassie,  learning  from  Baba,  the  per- 
son before  mentioned,  that  a  Moor  was 
about  to  depart  for  Jenue,  sent  a  letter 
to  two  Europeans  who  resided  there, 
and  whom  he  supposed  were  some  be- 
longing to  Park's  expedition,  as  seven 
of  the  soldiers  are  yet  unaccounted  for, 
who  were  in  good  healtli  when  separated 
from  their  commander.  There  are  also, 
it  seems,  two  white  men  at  Tombuctoo, 
Avho  have  been  there  for  several  years. 
The  Moors  assured  Mr.  Hutchinson  that 
there  was  no  doubt  of  the  letter  reaching 
its  destination,  and  that  gentleman  ac- 
companied it  with  two  notices  in  English 
and  Arabic,  oftering  a  reward  for  infor- 
mation. 


[From  the  Commercial  Advertiser.] 
NATIONAL  PHARMACOPCEIA. 

Doctor  Reece,  of  London,  after  an- 
nouncing the  American  National  Phar- 
macopoeia, in  the  Gazette  of  Health  for 
December,  1818,  observes, "  that  in  Janu- 
ary, 1817,  Dr.  Lyman  Spalding  submitted 
to  the  New  York  County  Medical  So- 
ciety a  project  for  the  formation  of  a 
National  Pharmacopoeia,  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Medical  Societies,  and  Medi- 
cal SchHols  in  the  United  States. 

"  The  plan  was,  1.  That  a  Convention 
should  be  called  in  each  of  the  four 
grand  divisions  of  the  United  States,  to 
be  composed  of  delegates  from  all  the 
Medical  Societies  and  Schools.  2.  That 
each  district  convention  should  form  a 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  elect  delegates  to 
meet  in  general  convention  in  the  City 
of  Washington,  on  the  first  of  January, 
1820.  3.  That  the  general  Convention 
should,  from  the  district  Convention 
Pharmacopoeias,  form  the  nationalwork,* 


*VVe  are  informed  that  this  plan  has  met 
the  approbation  of  all  the  Institutions  to 
which  it  was  addressed,  and  that  the  district 
convention  for  the  northern  states  will  meet 
at  Boston,  on  the  first  day  of  June,  and  that 
for  the  middle  states,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the 


This  plan  was  submitted  to  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  in 
February,  1818,  and  by  them  adopted, 
and  ordered  to  be  carried  into  execution 
by  their  committee,  consisting  of  Drs. 
David  Hosack,  J.  R.  B.  Rogers,  Samuel 
L.  Mitchill,  John  Stearns,  JoTin  Watts,  jr. 
J.  Romeyn  Beck,  Lyman  Spalding, 
Wright  Post,  and  Alexander  H.Stevens. 

"  We  are  credibly  informed  that  the 
College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh,  con- 
ceiving their  University  to  be  the  first 
school  of  Medicine  in  these  realms,  in- 
tend to  apply  to  Parliament  for  authority 
to  form  a  committee  of  eminent  Physi- 
cians, Surgeons,  and  Chemists,  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  a  National  Phar- 
macopoeia, to  .regulate  the  practice  of 
pharmacy  throughout  the  united  king- 
dom. The  necessity  of  the  measure  is 
so  obvious,  and  the  proposal  so  honour- 
able to  the  College,  that  the  permission  of 
the  legislature  will,  no  doubt,  be  cheer- 
fully granted.  This  will  lead  to  a  revi- 
sion of  the  obsolete  charter  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  of  London,  and 
the  adoption  of  laws  that  are  adapted  to 
the  present  state  of  Medicine,  that  will 
encourage  genius  and  suppress  quackerv. 

"Our  correspondent  adds,  that  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  the  Edinburgh  Col- 
lege to  solicit  the  co-operation  of  the 
London  College,  and,  praiseworthy  as 
the  undertaking  is,  that  an  opposition 
from  the  latter  is  expected." 


Annapolis,  Maryland,  May  6. 
Mr.  Graham,  and  his  family,  arrived 
in  this  city  on  Saturday  last,  and  yester- 
day embarked  on  board  the  frigate  Con- 
gress, captain  Henly. 


The  British  ship  Forth,  with  Mr.  Ba- 
got,  and  his  family  on  board,  sailed  early 
on  Tuesday  morning  for  England. 


Paris,  March  28. 
M.  Veillon  has  submitted  to  the  go- 
vernment a  plan  for  a  new  organization 
of  telegraphs,  by  means  of  which  3900 
despatches  per  day  may  be  transmitted 
to  500  correspondents  in  different  parts 
of  France  and  the  answers  received. 


same  day.     The  convention  for  the  southern 
and  western  states  will  be  held  in  the  autumn. 
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CRIMES  IN  ENGLAND— EXPORTS  FROM  SAVANAH,  &c. 


In  the  packet  Volant,  which  arrived 
at  Boston  on  the  2d  inst.  from  St.  John, 
(N.  B.)  came  passengers,  the  Hon.  Ward 
Chipman,  Ward  Chipman,  esq.  and  Wm. 
Odell,  esq.  British  commissioners  under 
the  American  treaty,  on  their  way  to  the 
Canadian  lines. 


Circular  Letters  in  Fac  Simile. 

In  the  Memorial  Bordelais  for  Feb. 
14,  1819,  there  is  the  following  adver- 
tisement. 

"  Mr.  Gaulon,  teacher  of  penman- 
ship, has  the  honour  to  inform  the  mer- 
chants, that  he  is  about  to  show  his  litho- 
graphic press,  by  which  he  prints  in  a 
few  hours,  in  all  languages,  the  circular 
letters,  prices  current,  &c.  which  are  of 
daily  use  in  commerce:  And  the  mer- 
chants will  the  more  value  this  establish- 
ment, because  the  copies  printed  are  no 
other  than  the  fac  similes  of  the  hand 
writing  used  in  their  counting  liQuses." 


By  a  report  made  to  the  assembly  of 
this  state,  it  appears  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  Indians  within  it,  is  4,976.  Onei- 
das,  1031.  The  land  possessed  by  all  the 
Indians,  is  271,423  acres — By  the  Onei- 
das,  20,000.  All  the  land  is  estimated  at 
S  1,626,000.  [JYew  York  paper. 


POINT  OF  CEREMONY. 

Piron  had  a  high  respect  for  his  cha- 
racter as  a  poet.  At  a  great  man's 
house,  a  stranger  stopped,  that  Piron 
might  enter  the  room  before  him.  "  Pass, 
sir,"  said  the  master  of  the  house,  "he  is 
only  a  poet."  *As  my  rank  is  mentioned,' 
replied  Piron  with  vivacity,  'I  shall  claim 
the  precedence' 


Jl  check  to  Intemperance. 

The  selectmen  of  Bedford  (Mass.)  in- 
fluenced by  a  firm  determination  faith- 
fully to  discharge  their  duty  as  guardians 
of  the  interests  of  the  town,  have  in  obe- 
dience to  the  laws,  posted  up  at  the  pub- 


lic houses  in  that  town,  a  list  of  names 
of  persons  notoriously  addicted  to  intem- 
perate drinking  of  ardent  spirits;  anil 
have  forbidden  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits 
to  such  persons,  on  pain  of  incurring  the 
penalties  contained  in  the  laws  in  such 
cases  provided.  [Salem  6az. 


CRIMINAL    OFFENDERS. 

The  following  statement  was  present- 
ed to  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
June  5th,  1818,  and  by  them  ordered  to 
be  printed,  showing  the  increase  of  crimes 
for  the  last  thirteen  years: 

In  tlie  year  1805  and  1817. 

Committed  for  trial    -     4,605        15,932 

Sentenced  to  death        -    350  1,302 

Executed        -  -  68  115 

Being  1  in  5  in  l805,  and  1  in  11  in  1817. 


Exports  from 

Savannah,  from 

1st  October, 

1818, 

to  the  1st 

April,  1819. 

Bales  of 

Bales  of 

Tierces   Hhds 

Sea-Utand 

Upland 

Rice    Tobacco 

To  Liverpool 

2,407 

24,986 

132        17 

Greenock 

829 

2,401 

200 

Havre-de-Grace  397 

10,010 

686 

Rouen 

91 

1,173 

176 

Nantz 

163 

1,059 

123 

Falmouth 

136 

665       11 

Bremen 

448 

896     131 

West  Indies 

. 

1,816      41 

Coastwise 

1 

16,487 

1,269     134 

Total 

3,888 

56,700 

5,963     334 

Exports  from  Charleston,  from  1st  October. 
1818,  to  1st  April,  1819. 

Sea  Island.   Upland.    Rice,  "tobacco. 
To  Great  Britain  4,940    38,253  10,846    50 
France  520      9,762    1,883    40 

The  rest  of  Europe  2,929     8,775 

West  Indies,  &.c.  6,283  141 

Coastwise  5,467    7,137    30 


Tot^ 


5,460  55,411  34,924  261 


Flour  inspected  in  tlie  city  of  Richmond,  du- 
ring the  quarter  ending  April  30,  1819. 
43601  barrels  superfine  flour, 
7745    do    fine, 
2145    do    cross  middlings, 
561    do    straight    do 
510     do     ship  stuff, 
761    do    condemned  flour. 


54783  barrels. 

EDMUND  WALLS,  Inspector  of  fuuT^ 
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Prince  Regent  and  Louis  XVIIL 

We  have  heard  that  when  the  Prince 
Regent  was  taking  leave  of  the  present 
French  king  at  Dover,  his  Royal  High- 
ness addressed  him  in  the  fine  expres- 
sion of  Louis  XIV  to  James  II,  when  set- 
ting out  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the 
English  throne:  "The  best  wish  I  can 
make  for  you,  Sir,  is  that  I  may  never 
see  you  again ;  if,  however,  fortune  should 
oblige  you  to  return,  you  will  still  find 
me,  what  you  have  already  found  me." 
25th  Feb.  1689. 

A  well  timed  compliment,  which,  be- 
sides its  obvious  import,  had  the  merit 
of  reminding  his  majesty  of  the  genero- 
sity of  his  great  ancestor,  and  of  a  king 
of  France  having  paid  to  an  unfortunate 
sovereign  the  same  attentions  which  un- 
der happier  auspices  he  himself  now  re- 
ceived. \_(luarterly  Review. 


^literature  atiti  J>tience. 

(|A  friend  has  promised  to  furnish  us  occa- 
sionally with  notices  like  the  following,  which, 
though  they  may  be  published  without  much 
arrangement,  will  we  hope  be  acceptable  to 
our  readers.  These  are  extracted  from  Pro- 
fessor Cooper's  Emporium.] 

LENGTH  OF  THE  YARD. 

The  English  yard  is  said  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  arm  of  king  Henry  T,  in 
1101. 

Graham  found  the  length  of  the  pen- 
dulum vibrating  seconds  accurately, 
equal  to  39,13  inches. — Desaguliers. 

Bird's  parliamentary  standard  is  con- 
sidered as  of  the  highest  authority,  it 
agrees  sufficiently  with  Sir  George 
Shuckburgh's  and  professor  Picktet's 
scales,  made  by  Troughton. 

The  Royal  Society's  standard,  by  Gra- 
ham, is  perhaps  about  a  thousandth  part 
of  an  inch  longer  than  Bird's;  but  it  is 
not  quite  uniform  throughout  its  length. 
— Maskelyne,  Ph.  Tr. 

The  standard  in  the  exchequer, is  about 
.0075  inch  shorter  than  the  yard  of  the 
Royal  Society.— PA.  Tn  1743. 

General  Roy,  employed  a  scale  of 
Sisson  divided  by  Bird.  He  says  it 
agrees  exactly  with  the  Tower  standard 
on  the  scale  of  the  Royal  Society.— 
Ph.  Tr.  1785. 


Taking  Troughton's  scale  for  the 
standard.  Sir  G.  Shuckburgh  finds  the 
original  Tower  standard  36.004;  the 
yard  E  on  the  Royal  Society's  scale  by 
Graham,  36.0013  inches;  the  yard  ex- 
chequer of  the  same  scale,  35.96933; 
Roy's  scale,  36.00036:  tlie  Roval  Socie- 
ty's scale  by  Bird,  35.99955:  Bird's  par- 
liamentary standard  of  1758,  36.00023. 

The  Blnglish  standards  are  adjusted 
and  employed  at  the  temperature  of  62'^ 
of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer;  the  French 
at  the  freezing  point  of  water. 


GROWTH    OF  VEGETABLES. 

M.  du  Petit  Thouars,  some  time  since, 
exhibited  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
France  an  onion  which  weighed  3lbs.  7 
oz.  and  was  19  inches  in  circumference. 
Dr.  Desaguliers,  in  calculating  the  ratio 
of  the  growth  of  a  turnip  and  the  seed, 
found  that  the  root  was  438,000  times 
as  heavy  as  the  seed;  consequently, 
that  during  its  growth,  it  had  gained 
in  every  minute  seven  times  the  weight 
of  the  seed.  Applying  the  same  calcu- 
lation to  the  weight  of  the  onion,  M.  du 
Petit  Thouars  found  that  in  every  mi- 
nute it  had  gained  only  thrice  the  weight 
of  its  seed. 


NEW    INVENTIONS. 

Several  accounts  of  useful  inventions 
have  appeared  in  the  French  publica- 
tions relative  to  the  Arts  and  Sciences ; 
among  others  the  following:  a  method 
of  separating  the  hair  from  the  rabbit 
down,  and  thus  rendering  the  latter 
equal  to  the  finest  beaver,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  hats;  the  down  being  more 
susceptible  of  the  dye  when  unmixed 
with  the  hair,  which  has  hitherto  given 
a  coarse  appearance  to  even  the  best 
hats,  in  which  rabbit  down  has  been  mix- 
ed with  the  beaver ;  and  a  plan  of  sil- 
vering looking-glasses,  which  effectually 
secures  the  silver  from  damp  or  mildew. 
This  plan  has  been  fairly  tried,  and  a 
looking-glass  placed  on  water  for  eight 
days  sustained  no  kind  of  damage. 


AMERICAN   ANTIQUITIES. 

An  article  in  the  Cleveland  Register 
states  that  a  mound  of  considerable  di- 
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menslons  on  tlie  west  side  of  the  Cuya- 
hoga river,  Oliio,  had  been  opened,  and 
a  number  of  silver  broaches  found  within 
the  body  of  it  which  were  much  corroded 
by  rust.  The  writer  of  the  article  proves 
that  the  mound  was  a  depository  of  the 
dead,  by  the  remains  of  human  bones 
which  were  found,  and  he  also  proves  it 
to  be  of  great  antiquity,  by  a  part  of  the 
bones  being  in  a  state  of  dust  when 
found,  and  the  apparently  sound  parts 
presently  becoming  so  upon  exposure  to 
air.  The  same  paragraph  aflirms  that  an 
earthen  pot,  capable  of  holding  three  gal- 
lons, has  been  recently  washed  by  the 
Miami  river  from  a  mound  originally  on 
its  bank  which  was  350  feet  in  diameter 
it  its  basis  and  100  feet  high.  From 
these  and  many  other  similar  discove- 
ries, the  writer  believes  that  this  country 
ivas  once  inhabited  by  a  race  of  people, 
it  least,  partially  civilized,  and  that  this 
race  have  been  exterminated  by  the  fore- 
fathers of  the  present  and  late  tribes  of 
[ndians  in  this  country. 

[From  the  Albany  Gazette.] 
Eeceipt  for  the  cure  of  the  murrain  in 
horned  cattle;  also  the  horn  distem- 
per and  the  garget. 

Take  of  the  field  meixury,  alias  stump 
ivy,  alias  poison  vine,  (which  is  found 
growing  in  wet  land,  and  is  very  poi- 
sonous to  the  human  species,)  one  pound 
af  the  root  and  branches;  boil  it  very 
strong  and  when  sufficiently  cool,  give, 
oy  way  of  drench,  three  junk  bottles  of 
It,  and  as  much  more  diffused  in  a  pail 
or  two  of  water.  The  cure  is  certain  and 
effectual;  discovered  by  the  subscriber, 
resident  in  Portland,  (Massachusetts.) 

Jedediah  Dow. 

London,  March  23. 
drctic  Discoveries. 

The  Gazette  of  Saturday  night  an- 
nounces the  Prince  Regent's  approba- 
tion of  the  following  scale  of  rewards 
proposed  in  a  memorial  from  the  Board 
of  Longitude,  taken  into  consideration 
by  his  Royal  Highness  in  council  on  the 
19th  inst. — viz. 

1.  To  the  first  ship  belonging  to  any 
of  his  majesty's  subject's  or  to  his  majes- 
ty, that  shall  reach  the  longitude  of  110 
deg.  west  from  Greenwich,  or  the  mouth 


of  Hearne's  or  Coppermine  river,  by 
sailing  within  the  arctic  circle,  ^5,000; 
to  the  first  ship,  as  aforesaid,  that  shall 
reach  the  longitude  of  130  deg.  west 
from  Greenwich,  or  the  Whale  islands 
of  Mackenzie,  by  sailing  within  the  arc- 
tic circle,  ^10,000;  to  the  first  ship,  as 
aforesaid,  that  shall  reach  the  longitude 
of  150  deg.  west  from  Greenwich,  by 
sailing  westwards  within  the  arctic  cir- 
cle, =g  12,000;  the  act  having  already  al- 
lotted to  the  first  ship  that  shall  reach 
the  Pacific  ocean  by  a  northwest  passage 
the  full  reward  of  ^20,000. 

2.  To  the  first  ship,  as  aforesaid,  that 
shall  reach  the  83d  deg.  of  north  lati- 
tude, ^1,000;  to  85  deg.  ^2,000;  to  87 
deg.  ^3,000;  to  88  deg.  ^4,000;  the  act 
having  already  allotted  to  the  first  ship 
that  shall  reach  to,  or  beyond  90  deg.  the 
full  reward  of  ^5,000. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

J3.7  Harrison  Hall-The  Port  Folio,  for  May,  ISIP,  which 
is  einbellished  with  a  view  of  the  Independent  Cluu-ch  at 
Baltimore,  and  contains  among  other  articles,  an  account 
of  the  capture  of  Fort  William  Henry ;  Reviews  ;  Life  and 
Adventures  of  Peter  Wilkins,  a  Cornish  man ;  Bon  den's 
Prayers  for  the  use  of  Families ;  Cooper's  edition  of 
Tlwmpson's  Chemistry  ;  I.eig'h  Hunt's  Foliage  ;  Croly's 
Lines  on  the  Death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte ;  Maxims  of 
Government ;  Timothy  Tickler's  Letters,  No.  1 ;  Com- 
plaints of  a  Wife ;  Description  of  the  Independent  Church 
at  Baltimore ;  the  Edinburgh  Review ;  Love  Letters  of 
1666  ;  Defence  of  the  American  Character  ;  Literary  and 
Scientific  Intelligence.— Poetry :  To  a  Lady;  Lovg  and 
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[From  the  Union.] 
ADDRESS 

To  the  Public  on  the  subject  of  the  union  of  the 
Susguehaima  and  Schuylkill  rivers. 

I  hazarded  last  year  before  the  public,  a 
few  thoughts  upon  the  subject  of  the  internal 
improvement  of  Pennsylvania,  particularly  as 
it  had  reference  to  the  future  prosperity  of 
Philadelphia;  and  I  dwelt  with  emphasis  upon 
the  necessity  of  cutting  our  way  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna, in  order  to  secure  to  ourselves  the 
commerce  of  that  great  river.  Animated  by 
the  same  spirit,  and  convinced  of  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  the  subject,  I  again  veniure 
to  address  to  my  fellow  citizens  a  few  addi- 
tional remarks,  supposed  to  be  calculated  to 
awaken  a  feeling  favourable  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  singularly  important  etiterpnse ;  and 
I  do  it  the  more  readily  at  this  time,  because 
the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  legisla- 
ture, are  about  to  open  books,  for  a  subscrip- 
tion of  half  a  million  of  dollars,  for  the  com- 
pletion of  a  canal,  already  commenced,  be- 
tween the  head  waters  of  the  Tulpehocken 
and  Swatara:  two  streams  which  flow,  the 
one  into  the  Schuylkill,  and  the  other  into 
the  Susquehanna. 

I  am  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  rivetting  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  long  newspaper 
communications,  and  cannot  but  regret  the 
impossibility  of  compressing  into  fewer  words 
the  information  which  I  have  thought  might 
be  interesting  upon  this  occasion.  What  I 
can  abridge,  1  will:  May  I  then  ask  the  pa- 
tience of  my  fellow  citizens  to  follow  me  to  a 
conclusion ;  if  ihey  do,  I  humbly  hope  they 
will  see  with  me,  the  necessity  of  accomplish- 
ing immediately,  this  great  work,  authorized 
by  the  law,  under  which  the  commissioners 
are  about  to  act. 

In  order  to  understand  the  design  of  this 
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law,  it  will  be  necessary  to  mention,  that  in 
the  years  1791  and  1792,  two  companies  were 
incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  lock 
navigation  from  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Del- 
aware; the  one  called  the  Delaware  and 
Schuylkill,  and  the  other  the  Schuylkill  and 
Susquehanna  company.  The  stock  of  both 
was  fully  subscribed;  but  owing  to  a  variety 
of  difficulties,  which  my  limits  do  not  permit 
me  to  enlarge  upon — difficidties,  however, 
that  no  longer  exist,  the  public  attention  as 
diverted  from  these  undertakings,  until  ie 
year  1811,  when  the  late  Mr.  Pulaski,  by  -x- 
ertions  the  most  laudable,  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  new  law,  which  consolidated  the 
stock  of  the  two  companies  into  one,  uiider 
the  title  of  the  "  Union  Canal  Company ;" 
and  by  the  aid  of  a  lottery,  then  granted,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  34(>,000  dollars,  all  the 
debts  were  paid  and  a  fund  constituted  for 
the  further  prosecution  of  the  works.  But 
the  gain  by  the  lottery,  although  considerable, 
did  not  increase  that  fvmd  sufficiently  fast,  to 
warrant  the  expectation  of  resuming  active 
operations  for  many  years,  and  it  became  de- 
sirable to  accelerate  them  by  some  other 
means;  the  legislature  being  applied  to, 
granted  a  law  at  its  last  session,  which  appro- 
priates the  nett  proceeds  and  avails  of  the  lot- 
tery, to  the  payment  of  an  interest  of  6  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  all  shares  not  forfeited  by 
the  subscribers  to  the  two  companies,  whose 
stock  was  consolidated  into  that  of  the  Union 
Canal  company,  and  on  a  new  stock  of  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  be  subscribed;  and 
which  is  judged  sufficient  for  the  full  com- 
pletion of  the  great  object  in  view. 

The  unforfeited  stock  of  the  Union  Canal 
Company,  consists  of  738  shares  at  200  dollars 
each;  making  _  ^147,600 

The  property  belonging  to  those 
share  holders  may  be  estimated 
thus: 
United  States  6  per  cent,  stock,        §23,000 
All  the   water  rights,  feeders  and 
tract  of  7^  miles  of  canal,  on  and 
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near  the  summit  level,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lebanon,  sup- 
posed to  be  worth,  by  a  commit- 
tee of  the  legislature  appointed 
last  winter,  94,000 

Some  bonds  and  debts,  14,000 

And   the   tract  of  the  canal  from 
Norristown  to  Philadelphia,  esti- 
.     mated  at,  16,600 

§147,600 


The  present  stockholders,  therefore,  ap- 
pear to  possess  property  enough,  to  make 
their  shares  worth  par  value  provided  that 
property  be  brought  into  activity.  But  how 
is  it  to  be  brought  into  activity  ?  That  ques- 
tion, as  I  have  ah'cady  said,  came  before  the 
legislature  last  winter,  when  a  joint  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  examine  the  practicabi- 
lity and  expediency  of  prosecuting  the  works. 
They  proceeded  to  Lebanon  in  January,  and 
after  a  thorough  examination  of  the  streams, 
purchased  for  the  supply  of  the  summit  level, 
unanimously  agreed  upon  a  report,  from 
which  I  make  tlie  following  extracts: 

"  The  great  progress  already  made  in  ren- 
dering the'  navigation  of  tlie  Schuylkill  safe 
at  all  times,  except  when  frozen,  is  known 
to  every  member  of  tlie  legislature.  It  will, 
when  completed,  wJiich  will  proljably  be  in 
one  year  more,  form  the  first  essential  division 
in  the  great  line  of  communication  between 
Philadelphia  and  the  Susquehanna.  The 
ground  which  your  committee  explored, 
must  form  the  second  division  :  second  only 
in  the  order  of  execution,  but  chief  in  import- 
ance. For  it  will  be  by  its  means  that  the 
great  and  beautiful  river  Susquehanna,  called 
by  Mr.  Gallatin  in  his  report  to  congress,  'the 
first  of  our  Atlantic  streams,'  shall  become 
imited  with  our  commercial  capital:  it  is  by 
its  means  that  we  fairly  identify  a  great  and 
respectable  district  of  country  with  our  only 
seaport.  By  breaking  down  this  barrier,  and 
uniting  the  waters  of  a  stream,  which  washes 
the  shores  of  perhaps  twelve  millions  of  acres 
of  land,  with  those  which  flow  to  the  great 
emporium  of  the  state,  we  vmite  the  farmer 
to  the  merchant ;  we  lead  to  an  acquaintance 
both  social  and  commercial;  we  bring  the 
citizens  of  the  same  state,  governed  by  the 
same  laws,  but  heretofore  strangers,  to  inter- 
change their  commodities,  to  reciprocate 
kindnesses,  and  to  consider  each  other  as 
members  of  one  political  family,  with  a  like 
interest  in  law,  agriculture,  and  trade.  Your 
committee  will  not  disguise  their  wish  to 
promote  a  more  intimate  connexion  between 
Philadelphia  and  the  rest  of  the  common- 
wealth. That  city  is  advantageously  situated 
for  the  reception  of  most  of  the  produce  of 
the  state;  it  offers  attractions  for  the  country 
trader  by  the  magnitude  of  its  capital  and 
goodness  of  its  market ;  and  this  barrier  is 
the  only  great  obstacle  to  that  desirable  in- 
tercourse. It  can  easily  be  removed :  and 
the  time  is  at  hand,  it  is  hoped,  when  the  at- 
tempt will  be  made. 


"Your  committee,  convinced  of  the  practi- 
cability of  uniting  the  Tulpehockon  and  Qui 
tapahilla  (a  branch  of  the  Swatara)  by  mean^ 
of  two  short  canals,  will  add  in  answer  to  tin 
inqviiry  : 

'' Is  the  project  expedient?  that  they  unani- 
mously consider  the  completion  of  this  work 
as  one  of  the  grandest  state  objects  that  can 
occupy  the  legislature,  and  as  the  chief  con- 
necting  link  of  that  grea  chain  of  inland  navi- 
gation, which  is  one  day  to  extend  from  the 
waters  of  the  Delaware  to  those  of  lake  Eric 
and  of  the  Ohio;  that  it  is  calculated  to  fur- 
nish an  easy  access  to  a  rich  market  and  es- 
pecially,  afford  the  means  of  obviating  the 
dangers  which  the  boatmen  have  now  to  en- 
counter in  their  attempt  to  reach  a  market  by 
the  mo\ith  of  the  Susquehanna:  a  market, 
which  must  be  attained  by  a  route  uncertain, 
remote,  and  bestrewed  with  perils ;  and  when 
attained,  destitute  of  the  advantages  derived 
from  a  back  freight  and  tlie  profit  of  a  rein- 
vestment. , 

"  At  Baltimore,  all  must  be  sold  at  any 
price,  even  to  the  very  boat.  Nothing  can 
reascend  through  the  mouth  of  the  Susque- 
hanna. Happy  indeed  is  he  who  gets  down 
safe ;  but  when  once  in  the  Chesapeake,  he 
must  relinquish  all  hope  of  returning  by  wa- 
ter, and  be  subject  to  great  fatigue  and  loss 
of  time  in  reaching  his  home  by  an  overland 
journey. 

"  These  disadvantages  will  be  removed  by 
the  completion  of  the  Lebanon  carjal  ;  and  an 
easv,  safe  and  cheap  mode  of  conveyance, 
.  will  be  opened  to  a  good  market.  The  cer- 
tainty of  possessing  this  market,  will  give  vi- 
gour to  the  commerce  of  the  interior;  in- 
spire the  owners  of  the  lands  with  courage  and 
confidence  ;  extend  agriculture  and  m.anufac- 
tures;  bring  unproductive  property  into  ac- 
tion; arrest  the  current  of  emigration;  in- 
crease the  exports  of  the  state  and  give  pros- 
perity at  once  to  our  commercial  capital,  and 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  vast  country  with 
which  it  will  be  the  means  of  connecting  it. 
"  Animated  by  these  sentiments,  and  with 
the  purest  wish  for  the  mutual  prosperity  of 
town  and  country,  your  committee  conclude, 
by  declaring  with  one  voice  that,  satisfied  as 
they  are  of  the  practicability  of  the  union  of 
these  waters,  they  reccommend  to  the  legis- 
ture  the  immediate  adoption  of  some  efficient 
plan  for  its  execution." 

As  soon  as  this  report  was  made,  the  com- 
mittee on  roads,  &c.  in  the  Senate,  instructed 
their  chairman  to  bring  in  a  bill,  which  might 
i  modify  the  Union  Canal  law,  and  give  fresh 
'  powers  to  a  company  to  be  associated  with 
I  the  present  one,  and  create  by  subscription 
,  a  stock  sufficient  to  complete  the  undertak- 
;  ing.     In  considering  the  subject,  the  commit- 
i  tee  were  aware,  that  individuals  would  reluc- 
I  tantly  subscribe  to  a  concern  in  which  consi- 
j  derable  disappointment  had  already  occurred, 
i  without  some  extraordinary  inducement.  For 
I  this  reason  they  consulted  with  the  present 
board  of  managers,  who  all  showed  the  strong- 
1  est  desire  to  forward  the  work ;   and  their 
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E resident,  Mr.  Watson,  attended  at  Harris- 
urg,  during  two  months  of  the  winter, 
where  he  proposed,  on  behalf  of  the  board,  to 
mortgage  to  tlie  commonwealth,  all  the  pro- 
perty real  and  personal  of  the  company,  to- 
gether with  the  proceeds  of  the  lottery, 
(yielding  30,000  dollars  each  class  net  profits) 
provided  the  state  would  guarantee  to  sub- 
scribers to  a  stock  of  500,000  dollars,  an  an- 
nual interest  of  6  per  cent.  This  project 
was  favourably  received  by  the  committee, 
and  a  bill  reported  conformable  thereto ;  but 
when  on  file,  there  seemed  to  be  so  general 
a  sentiment  against  pledging  the  state  for  the 
payment  of  the  interest,  that  the  bill  was  re- 
committed to  a  select  committee  of  three, 
who  reported  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  and 
under  which  the  commissioners  have  adver- 
tised to  take  subscriptions  on  Monday  the  17th. 
The  main  feature  in  this  law,  and  which  in- 
deed is  altogether  a  new  principle,  has  al- 
ready been  adverted  to.  It  is  that  which  sti- 
pulates with  the  subscribers  to  pay  tiiem 
(whenever  the  whole  stock  is  subscribed)  an 
annual  interest  of  six  per  cent,  out  of  the 
avails  of  the  lottery.  The  stockholders  of  the 
present  company  are  put  upon  the  same  foot- 
I  ing;  and  it  is  just  they  should  be,  since  they 
j  bring  into  the  joint  fund,  a  property  equiva- 
lent to  the  whole  of  their  shares  at  par.  A 
maximum  dividend  of  12  per  cent  is  also  al- 
lowed when  the  tolls  shall  yield  that  much. 

If  no  other  advantage  was  to  accrue  to  the 
Philadelphians  than  to  invest  their  money  pro- 
fitably, this  scheme  offers  a  strong  temptation; 
but  that  is  among  the  smallest  of  its  benefits. 
And  here  it  is  that  1  ask  the  very  particular 
attention  of  every  citizen  of  this  district. 

Philadelphia  has  two  rich  and  enterprising 
rivals :  New  York  on  one  side,  and  Baltimore 
on  the  other.  Now  I  pretend  to  show  that, 
if  the  roads  remain  as  tney  are  at  present,  and 
no  efforts  are  made  to  secure  the  trade  of  the 
Susquehanna,  our  city  must  succumb  to  these 
rivals,  and  gradually  yield  all  her  commerce 
beyond  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Lehigh,  to 
tl>e  superior  advantages  which  these  roads 
give  them. 

To  begin  then  with  Baltimore.  Our  great 
western  turnpike  was  certainly  run  in  an  un- 
favourable course  for  Philadelphia.  It  cost 
the  pubhc  treasury  and  individuals  more  than 
two  milhons  of  dollars,  and  yet,  instead  of 
passing  through  the  centre  of  the  state,  and 
approximating  its  commercial  capital  in  the 
most  advantageous  way  to  the  western  waters, 
it  approaches  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
Maryland  fine,  and  seems  indeed  to  be  con- 
structed for  the  accommodation  of  Baltimore; 
keeping  carefully  to  the  south  of  all  the  moun- 
tains (properly  so  called)  so  as  to  give  that 
city  a  chance  of  intersecting  it,  east  of 
M'Connelstown,  at  three  points,  which  place 
her  at  an  average  distance  from  Pittsburg  of 
forty-seven  miles  nearer  than  Philadelphia,  as 
thus : 

First  point  of  intersection.  M'Connelstown, 
distant  from  Baltimore  (through  Taneytown) 


100  miles.     From  Philadelphia  to  M'Connels- 
tpwn,  155  miles. 

Second  point  of  intersection.  Chambersburg, 
distant  from  Baltimore  85  miles :  from  Phila- 
delphia to  same  place  134  miles. 

Third  point  of  intersection.  Little  York,  dis- 
tant  from  Baltimore  48  miles:  from  Philadel- 
phia to  same  place  84  miles. 

I'iie  average  distance,  as  just  stated,  is  then 
in  favour  of  Baltimore,  in  a  direction  towards 
Pittsburg,  near  fifty  miles;  and  all  the  roads 
from  that  city  leading  to  the  great  Pennsyl- 
vanian  trunk,  are  excellently  well  turnpiked, 
except  that  to  M'Connelstown,  which  is  in 
train  of  completion.  A  stage  arrives  from  Bal- 
timore at  Y'ork  in  little  more  than  half  a  day; 
another  runs  in  one  day  from  Baltimore  to 
Chambersburg,  and  will  shortly  do  the  same 
to  M'Connelstown.  What  with  these  advan- 
tages, must  be  the  calculations  of  the  tradex" 
or  wagoner,  when  he  sets  off  from  the  west 
for  an  Atlantic  market  ?  Arrived  at  M'Con- 
nelstown, he  finds  himself  55  miles  nearer  to 
Baltimore  than  to  Philadelphia;  at  Chambers- 
burgh  49;  and  at  Little  York  36!  Admit  that 
both  markets,/or  sale  and  purchase,  are  equal- 
ly good,  (and  if  the}-  are  not  now  upon  a  par 
for  the  latter,  they  soon  will  be,)  can  he  hesi- 
tate to  save  his  time,  his  team,  and  his  trou- 
ble, to  turn  from  Philadelphia  for  Baltimore  ? 
The  Baltimoreans  were  not  slow  in  disco- 
vering the  vast  advantages  our  great  southern 
road  afforded  them;  and  by  their  own  exer- 
tions, or  nearly  so,  very  soon  extended  the 
turnpike  from  the  Maryland  fine  to  York. — 
They  did  more;  they  carried  it  ten  miles 
beyond,  until  it  reached  the  Susquehanna; 
became  proprietors  of  the  canal  at  the  Cone- 
wago  falls;  erected  mills  there,  and  made  an 
estabfishment  of  vast  extent  and  importance, 
under  the  name  of  York  Haven^  in  order  to 
secure  at  once  the  road  and  the  river  trade. 
This  was  their  first  step.  The  next  was  to 
aid  the  turnpike  companies  in  the  direction 
of  Chambersburg;  in  which  road,  the  greater 
part  of  the  stock  was  subscribed  in  Baltimore, 
the  Union  Bank  of  that  city  having,  as  I  am 
informed,  taken  140  shares;  and  so  eager 
were  they  to  be  in  time,  that  the  road  was 
completed,  and  stages  running  through  from 
Chambersburg  to  Baltimore  in  a  day,  long  be- 
fore our  southern  road  was  made  from  Cliam- 
bersburg  to  Bedford. 

The  third  attempt  is  now  making,  to  strike 
off"  a  turnpike  from  M'Connelstov/n,  in  Bed- 
ford county,  through  the  towns  of  Mercers- 
burg,  Greencastle,  Waynesburg,  Emmets- 
burg,  Taney  town,  &c.  to  Baltimore.  This 
road  was  in  great  forwardness  up  to  the  state 
fine,  not  long  since  ;  and  considerable  stock 
has  been  taken  very  lately  by  a  company 
formed  in  this  state,  and  twenty  miles  of  the 
road  sold  oiit  (to  use  the  western  phrase)  be- 
tween Emmetsburg  and  M'Connelstown. 

Beside  these,  there  is  a  road  going  on  from 
Hanover  to  Carfisle;  and  a  law  exists,  autho- 
rizing one  from  Chambersburg  to  Greencas- 
tle, and  I  am  told  that  another  is  contracted 
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for  between  Gettysburg-  and  Shippensburg. 
Every  one  of  tliese  roads  forms  a  separate 
outlet  from  this  state  to  the  Baltimore  market; 
and  can  any  Phihidelphian  suppose,  that  a 
trader,  who  can  gain  from  40  to  55  miles  by 
going  to  the  first  city,  will  incur  the  expense 
and  inconvenience  of  extending  his  journey  to 
the  latter?  The  rapid  increase  of  Baltimore 
in  size,  wealth,  and  above  all  ix  Exports,  is  a 
practical  comment  upon  her  policy  in  opening 
those  roads,  and  an  undeniable  proof  of  the 
great  use  that  traders  make  of  them. 

On  the  South  then  our  loss  is  constant  and 
increasing.  With  the  J\''orthtuest  our  inter- 
course has  never  been  great;  that  part  of  the 
state  is  thinly  settled;  but  it  is  beg-inning  to 
fill  up.  Two  of  the  new  counties  in  that  di- 
rection, were  organized  last  session.  Nothing 
is  wanting  to  make  the  vvliole  district  flourish, 
except  a  good  market,  by  a  sdfe  route,-  and  as 
the  ramifications  of  the  Susquehanna  extend 
into  the  greater  part  of  it,  the  lands  adjacent  to 
these  waters,  will,  whenever  that  route  is  open- 
ed, change  its  present  woody  aspect,  for  the 
smiling  face  of  culture.  Nothing  is  wanted  to 
bring  about  a  rapid  improvement  in  that  quar- 
ter, and  particularly  to  the  J\'orth,  but  a  cer- 
tain market,  through  a  secure  channel.  Bad 
as  the  Susquehanna  is  at  its  mouth,  and  en- 
cumbered as  the  descending  trade  is  below 
Columbia,  with  pilotage  and  other  heavy 
charg-es,  more  than  one  million  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  pass  on  annually  to  Baltimore. 
Many  arks  and  rafts  get  cast  away  it  is  true, 
and  lives  are  often  lost ;  yet,  having  no  better 
route,  the  farmers  hazard  their  produce  and 
their  lives  along  that  dangerous  course,  for  a 
distance  of  nearly  sixty  miles,  to  arrive  at  the 
Chesapeake;  and  when  they  have  escaped 
the  perils  of  this  passage  they  have  to  en- 
counter for  40  or  50  miles  the  risk  of  an  open 
sea,  in  which,  when  storms  arise,  a  multitude 
of  theirrafts  andother  property  are  destroyed. 
But  when  tlie  canal  at  Lebanon,  is  finished, 
the  farmer  can  arrive  at  Philadelphia,  tiirough 
the  Swatara ;  a  river  that  flows  into  the  Sus- 
quehanna, above  all  these  dangerous  points, 
whence,  in  addition  to  safety,  he  may  return 
from  market  to  his  home  with  an  investment 
of  the  proceeds  of  his  downward  cargo:  a 
thing  wholly  impracticable  for  those  who  go 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehanna. 

Open  the  route;  the  inducements  to  follow 
it,  are  as  numerous  as  obvious — But  if  the 
route  be  not  opened,  substitutes  will  be  found, 
and  many  are  even  now  in  operation,  particu- 
larly to  the  north,  the  trade  of  which  district 
is  taking  its  direction  towards  JWw  York. 
That  city,  our  other  great  rival,  is  situated 
40  miles  nearer  to  the  counties  of  Bradford, 
Susquehanna,  &c.  &c.  than  Philadelphia. 

Our  position,  in  truth,  with  regard  to  the 
north,  is  this:  From  four  or  five  counties  to 
the  Hudson,  some  good  turnpikes  already 
exist,  and  others  are  in  contemplation,  and 
the  distance  shortenedj  so  as  to  bring  that 
city,  as  I  have  just  said,  fall  forty  miles  nearer 
than  Philadelphia.  The  storekeepers  in  those 


counties,  are  almost  exclusively  connected 
with  JVtiw  York  in  their  dealings  by  land,  and 
with  Baltimore  by  water;  and  thus  the  rich 
produce  of  Pennsylvania  is  sent  from  the 
xuest,  northwest  and  north,  to  swell  the  exports  ol" 
neighbouring  states,  while  Philadelphia,  with 
her  geographical  advantage,  which  if  properly 
improved,  could  attract  all  this  commerce, 
finds  herself  reduced  from  the  chief  export- 
ing state,  and  from  an  annual  shipment  of 
431,000  barrels  of  flower  to  the  eighth  in 
rank !  A  considerable  numbe;*  of  dry  good 
merchants,  ii  is  true,  continue  to  frequent 
our  market,  because  they  obtain  longer  cre- 
dits, and  find  a  better  assortment ;  but  this 
cannot  last  on  account  of  tlie  rapid  growth  of 
Baltimore,  and  we  shall  infulliblv  diminish  our 
outward  and  inward  trade,  unless  we  avail 
ourselves,  in  a  spirited  manner,  of  the  great 
natural  advantages  which  surround  us,  and 
which  requu-e  so  little  labour  and  so  little 
money  to  perfect. 

The  Susquehanna  is  supposed  at  this  mo- 
ment to  raise  for  sale  (with  not  more  than 
one-sixth  of  her  lands  tilled)  one  miUioJi  two 
hundred  thousand  bushels  of  wheat;  the 
greater  part  of  which  might  be  added  to  our 
exports,  and  give  activity  to  the  vasf  water 
power  possessed  by  the  Schuylkill  Company. 
This  wheat,  when  manufactured,  would  em- 
ploy twenty  thousand  tons  of  shipping,  which 
added  to  the  ninety-eight  thousand  we  now 
possess,  would  preclude  the  necessity  we  are 
often  under  to  freight  our  goods  home  in 
New  York  or  New  Englaml  vessels. 

In  every  aspect,  the  completion  of  the 
canal  is  of  the  first  consequence,  and  I  am 
mortified  as  well  as  astonished  to  see  the  ge- 
neral apathy  which  prevails  towards  it. 

By  subscribing  to  this  great  work,  the  Phi- 
ladeiphian  who  is  desirous  to  see  property 
sustain  its  present  value — new  streets  added 
to  the  city,  and  the  shipping  interest  greatly 
benefited — in  a  word,  the  man  who  is  wilhng 
to  extend  a  protecting  hand  to  shield  the 
place  from  impending  evil,  will  receive,  be- 
sides the  satisfaction  of  doing  so  much  good, 
an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  with 
a  prospect  of  twelve,  from  the  tolls,  when  the 
works  are  finished.  The  lottery,  from  whence 
this  interest  is  to  be  drawn,  is  objectionable, 
I  know,  to  some  people ;  but  when  so  much 
is  at  stake,  and  nothing  better  can  be  obtain- 
ed; and  when  it  is  considered,  that  there  is 
in  the  community  a  gambling  fund,  which 
will  be  invested  in  Baltimore ,  or  New  York 
tickets,  for  the  improvement  of  rival  states, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  importance  of  the 
object  will  not  make  subscribers  too  scrupu- 
lous about  the  means,  sanctioned  as  they  are 
by  law. 

I  conclude  with  the  hope  that  I  shall  be 
pardoned  for  having  ventured  to  address 
these  remarks  to  the  public,  subscribed  with 
my  name,  and  with  the  ardent  wish  that  they 
may  be  considered  with  the  attention  which 
they  appear  to  me  to  deserve. 

SAMUEL  BRECK. 
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Commurttcation^. 


FOH  THE  PHILADELPHIA  HEGISTEII. 

On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Vine  in  the 
United  States. 

The  general  growth  and  luxuriance  of 
several  species  of  native  vines  in  North 
America,  and  the  excellent  quality  of 
some  of  them,  attracted  the  attention  of 
British  travellers,  and  the  officers  of  the 
colonial  governments,  at  an  early  date, 
with  so  much  force,  as  to  induce  a  be- 
lief, that  in  time  the  American  colonies 
might  become  exporters  of  wine,  and 
Britain  be  made  independent  of  Europe 
for  that  important  article. 

The  subject  having  been  reconimend- 
.ed  to  the  consideration  of  the  colonies 
by  British  writers,  it  underwent  consi- 
derable discussion,  as  may  be  seen  by  re- 
ference to  the  newspapers  of  Philadel- 
phia between  1760  and  1775;  but  the 
British  government,  instead  of  making 
an  experiment  under  experienced  vigne- 
rons  at  the  public  expense,  left  the  de- 
termination of  the  question  as  to  the 
success  of  the  project  and  its  expedien- 
cy, to  the  colonists  themselves.  With  re- 
spect to  the  first,  the  diffusion  of  native 
grapes  over  our  continent,  left  no  doubt 
that  it  could  have  been  effected,  if  experi- 
enced persons,  with  sufficient  capital  to 
wait  for  the  produce,  had  undertaken  the 
business:  they  did  not,  however,  exist  in 
the  country:  but  the  sparse  population,  and 
the  greater  profits  to  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil  derived  from  raising  articles  of 
the  first  necessity,  ought  to  have  taught 
a  lesson  on  the  subject  of  the  expediency 
of  the  measure,  which  should  have  pre- 
vented any  attention  being  paid  to  it  on 
a  large  scale. 

The  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  Agriculture,  &c.  in 
London,  however,  either  held  out  a  pre- 
mium for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in 
the  colonies,  or  liberally  rewarded  such 
spirited  individuals  as  made  an  experi- 
ment in  the  manufacture  of  wine  in 
them,  and  several  persons  engaged  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  grape.  The  late 
Mr.  Frederic  Smyth,  who  died  about  four 
years  since  in  Philadelphia,  and  who  had 
been  chief  justice  of  New  Jersey  under 
the  British  government,  informed  me 
that  before  the  American  war,  a  quarter 


cask  of  wine,  which  had  been  made  by 
the  late  Dr.  Howard  of  New  Brunswick, 
on  the  Rariton,  having  been  sent  to  the 
above  society  by  Mr.  Smith,  they  pre- 
sented Dr.  H  with  thirty  guineas  as  a 
reward.  Other  gentlemen  in  the  United 
States  engaged  in  the  cultivation  upon 
a  large  scale,  and  proved  beyond  a 
doubt  the  congeniality  of  our  climate 
and  of  some  soils  to  the  growth  of  the 
vine.  Among  them,  the  worthy  and  hos- 
pitable Mr.  Tasker  of  Maryland,  and 
Mr.  Edward  Antil,  of  Shrewsbury,  in 
Monmouth  county.  New  Jersey,  deserve 
notice.  A  native  grape,  which  was  se- 
lected by  the  former  gentleman  as  the 
subject  of  his  experiments,  and  which 
still  bears  his  name,*  was  extensively 
cultivated,  and  yielded  excellent  wine; 
and  repeated  trials  since  made  with  that 
grape,  prove  how  worthy  it  is  of  future 
attention  by  those  who  make  the  culti- 
vation of  the  grape  for  wine  an  object. 
It  is  a  very  sure  bearer,  and  although 
not  the  best  eating  grape,  yet  the  juice 
when  properly  manufactured,  yields,  as 
just  said,  an  excellent  liquor. 

Mr.  Antil  was  one  of  the  king's  coun- 
cil in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  a  man  of 
education  and  of  great  co'isideration  in 
his  day,  and  an  enthusiast  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  vine.  He  had  a  vineyard, 
as  I  was  informed,  of  several  acres.  He 
either  had  seen  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine  in  Europe,  or  had  made  himself 
well  acquainted  with  its  management, 
for,  a  reference  to  his  directions  on  the 
subj,ect  show,  that  they  agree  with  the 
best  advice  of  modern  writers  thereon, 
and  with  the  experience  of  those  who 
have  cultivated  and  carefully  attended 
to  vines  on  a  small  scale.  The  paper  of 
Mr.  Antil  is  contained  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  the  Transactions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society,  and,  altliough 
the  style  is  very  diftuse,  yet  may  well 
serve  as  a  guide  to  vignerons  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  From  the  introduction  to  his 
paper,  it  appears  that  he  was  in  bad 
health  at  the  time  he  wrote  it:  it  is  pro- 
bable, therefore,  that  his  death  prevent- 


*  This  grape  is  also  called  "Alexander's 
grape,"  from  the  name  of  a  gardener  (in 
the  employ  of  the  Penn  family)  who  culti- 
vated it  largely  either  on  the  Bush  Hill  tract, 
or  on  the  hills  opposite  Mr.  Pratt's.  In  the 
old  deeds,  those  hills  are  called  the  "  Vine- 
yard." 
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ed  the  progress  of  his  vineyard.  It 
would  seem"  that  he  cultivated  entirely 
foreign  vines ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  he  had  not  made  an  experi- 
ment with  some  of  our  native  produc- 
tions. But  his  error  was  a  common  one. 
Cultivators  seemed,  and  still  seem  to 
think,  that  the  vines  which  Providence 
dispersed  over  our  country  in  such 
plenty,  were  not  fit  for  use,  and  hence 
made  their  experiments  on  foreign  vines, 
which  from  not  being  suited  to  our  cli- 
mate, rarely  succeeded.  Mr.  Antil  gives 
a  list  of  many  species,  and  points  out 
those  which  are  most  proper  for  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  our  country.  But  the 
most  extensive  and  successful  experi- 
ments made  before  the  American  war  in 
the  manufacture  of  wine  from  native 
grapes,  if  not  on  the  cultivation  of  grapes, 
were  those  of  the  French  settlers  in  the 
Illinois  country;  a  district,  which  from 
the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  abundance 
of  prah'ies,  or  natural  meadows,  strongly 
invited  the  attention  of  the  European 
emigrants,  who  flocked  thither  while  the 
country  was  in  the  possession  of  France. 
Captain  Thomas  Hutchins,  late  geogra- 
pher general  to  the  United  States,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  country, 
asserts  that  in  the  year  1769,  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  hogsheads  of  well  tasted 
and  strong  wine  were  made  by  the  French 
settlers  from  native  grapes.* 

In  modern  times,  the  first  regular  at- 
tempt at  the  cultivation  of  a  vineyard 
was  made  by  Mr.  Peter  Legaux,  a  French 
gentleman,  upon  whose  representations 
to  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  a  law 
was  passed  in  the  year  1793,  incorpo- 
rating a  company  for  the  purpose,  to 
consist  of  500  shares  of  S20  each.  This 
company  went  into  operation  about  the 
year  1801,  and  purchased  a  beautiful 
farm  at  Springmill  in  Montgomery  coun- 
ty, 13  miles  N.  N.  W.  from  Philadelphia, 
on  Schuylkill,  originally  the  property  of 
Mr.  Morris,  and  after  the  American  war 
the  residence  of  colonel  Prevost,  of  the 
British  army.  The  managers  first  ap- 
pointed on  the  organization  of  the  so- 
ciety, actuated  by  an  honest  zeal  to  make 
a  fair  experiment  in  the  growth  of  the 
grape,  and  determined  to  settle  the  dis- 


*  Topographical  Description  of  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  North  Carolina, 
Sic. — London,  1778,  p.  43. 


puted  question  as  to  the  adaptation  of 
our  climate  thereto,  and  the  expense  of 
cultivation  and  manufacture  of  wine, 
wei'e  unremitted  in  their  exertions  and 
attention.  Large  importations  of  fo- 
reign cuttings  were  made  from  Madeira, 
Leghorn  and  France,  and  added  to  the 
stock  already  possessed  by  Mr.  Legaux, 
several  acres  were  planted.  For  one 
year,  appearances  were  favourable;  and 
had  they  been  permitted  to  go  on,  it 
is  probable  that  something  else  than  an 
abortive  attempt  at  this  useful  species  of 
agriculture  would  have  been  made.  But, 
without  entering  into  particulars  which 
cannot  interest  the  public, it  is  sufiicient 
to  say,  that  a  discontent  originating  with 
Mr.  L.  caused  a  party  to  be  formed 
against  the  managers,  and  measures  hav- 
ing been  adopted  as  they  thought  con- 
trary to  the  constitution  of  the  society, 
most  of  them  immediately  resigned. — 
Their  example  was  soon  followed  by 
their  colleagues,  and  a  new  set  were 
chosen.  This  vineyard  has  not  suc- 
ceeded: no  wine  has  been  made:  the 
vines  have  gradually  lessened  to  a  few 
round  the  house,  and  the  rest  of  the  farm 
has  for  several  years  been  in  grass  and 
grain.  The  shareholders,  despairing  of 
ultimate  success,  have  nearly  all  sold  out 
at  less  than  par,  and  the  shares  have 
chiefly  been  bought  by  one  member  in 
the  country.  In  five  years,  the  limited 
time  for  the  corporation  will  expire,  and 
the  place  must  then  be  sold. 

In  recording  this  unfortunate  failure 
of  a  patriotic  attempt  at  cultivating  the 
vine,  it  is  pleasing  also  to  be  able  to  no- 
tice subsequent  and  successful  experi- 
ments, which  were  commenced  about  ten 
years  since,  among  other  more  extensive 
agricultural  operations,  at  Harmony, 
near  Pittsburg;  and  within  three  years 
past  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Wabash, 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Ohio,  by 
that  singular  religious  sect  from  Wur- 
temberg,  under  the  direction  of  Frederic 
Rapp;  and  by  the  Swiss  settlement  at 
Vevay,  in  Indiana,  on  Indian  creek.  An 
account  of  the  former  has  been  already 
given  to  the  world,*  and  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  latter,  offering  to  supply 
wine  on  very  moderate  terms,  shows  how 
well  they  have  succeeded.    This  settle- 


*  See  the  appendix  to  "  Sketches  of  a  Tour 
to  the  Western  Country,"  by  F.  Cumming'. 
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ment  began  in  1805.  They  had  pre- 
viously settled  near  Lexington,  in  Jessa- 
mine county,  Kentucky,  but  left  it  for 
the  Wabash.  In  November,  1817,  five 
thousand  gallons  of  wine  were  produced: 
the  best  vines  yielding  350  gallons  to 
the  acre.  The  species  said  to  be  culti- 
vated with  most  success,  is  that  which 
Mr.  Legaux  calls  the  "Cape  of  Good 
Hope  grape."  At  Gallipolis  on  the  Ohio, 
excellent  wine  is  also  made  by  the  inha- 
bitants, but  the  quantity  is  not  consi- 
derable. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  OBSERVER. 

JVb.  4. 

[We  have  taken  the  liberty  to  make  one  or  two  slight 
alterations,  for  which  we  hope  our  correspondent  will 
excuse  us.] 

"  SENEauE  dit,  qii'on  pent  reprocher  a  la 
pliipart  des  hommes,  quils  passent  la  plus 
grande  partie  de  leur  vie,  ou  a  ne  rien  faire, 
ou  a  mal  flu  re,  ou  a  faire  toute  autre  chose 
que  ce  qu'ils  devraient." — JioUin. 

When  we  take  a  view  of  what  history 
records  in  relation  to  the  state  of  human 
society  in  past  ages,  the  rise  and  fall  of 
nations,  the  sad  alternation  of  light  and 
darkness,  of  civilization  and  barbarism, 
which  have  marked  the  character  of  our 
species  in  former  generations,  the  reflec- 
tion to  the  mind  of  a  philanthropist  can- 
not be  otherwise  than  melancholy.  "  Be- 
cause of  unrighteous  dealing,  injuries  and 
riches  got  by  deceit,  a  kingdom  is  trans- 
lated from  one  people  to  another,"  was 
long  since  announced  to  the  nations  of 
the  earth;  and  notwithstanding  it  has 
been  repeatedly  verified  by  woful  exam- 
ple; the  same  avarice,  luxury,  ambition, 
pride,  unjust  usurpation  and  cruelty  by 
which  Carthage  and  Rome  were  destroy- 
ed, still  threaten  to  bear  down  with  irre- 
sistible violence  those  mounds  and  de- 
fences by  which  legislators  attempt  to 
protect  the  chastity,  sobriety,  and  virtue 
of  the  people,  so  indispensable  for  the 
support  of  all  governments.  Every  na- 
tion on  becoming  rich  has  become  profli- 
gate and  depraved.  As  civilization  and 
knowledge  have  advanced  and  polished 


Pittsburg,  1810 — ^for  an  account  or  this  vine- 
yard, which  consisted  often  acres;  and  of  the 
Harmony  settlement. 


the  manners  of  men,  avarice  has  crept  in 
and  debased  their  principles  and  conduct. 
Even  tlie  ancient  Iieathens  made  the  god 
of  hell  the  patron  of  avarice;  and  in  the 
divine  system  of  Christianity,  by  which 
alone  the  highest  perfection  of  our  nature 
can  be  attained,  no  one  precept  is  more 
strongly  inculcated  than  the  danoer  of 
this  selfish  vice,  so  destructive  ot  indi- 
vidual and  national  happiness.  There 
is  nothing  which  produces  such  complete 
intellectual  apathy — it  keeps  in  perpetual 
restraint  all  the  amiable  propensities  of 
the  human  heart ;  that  enlarged  philan- 
thropy, which  extends  itself  in  a  generous 
and  an  active  concern  for  the  whole  fa- 
mily of  mankind,  the  avaricious  mind  cau 
never  feel.  The  object  of  these  is  the 
mistaken  and  silly  enjoyment  of  making 
an  ostentatious  show  of  wealth — to  riot 
in  luxury  and  extravagance.  Thus  a 
standard  of  ambition  is  set  up  for  imita- 
tors equally  silly  with  themselves,  the 
very  causes  which  produce  the  destruc- 
tion of  private  virtue  and  public  morals, 
upon  which  the  happiness  and  security 
of  nations  depend.  And  are  we  not  to 
look  for  mankind  to  be  actuated  by  more 
rational  and  dignified  motives?  Are  we 
to  look  for  the  same  disastrous  and  me- 
lancholy downfall  of  the  present  nations 
of  the  earth  from  the  same  causes  which 
history  teaches  us  have  proved  destruc- 
tive of  those  which  are  already  fallen? 
Some  writers,  assured  that  what  has  been, 
must  be  again,  have  led  us  to  believe  that 
the  same  destiny  must  overtake  us  also. 
In  their  gloomy  forebodings  they  allow 
us  no  brighter  prospects  in  anticipation 
than  in  retrospection.  But  the  sacred 
truths  of  divine  revelation,  liappily  forbid 
such  a  despondent  belief.  The  state  of 
human  society  tliroughout  the  world  is 
at  the  present  time  far  short  of  that  de- 
gree of  perfection,  which  if  rightly  im- 
proved it  is  susceptible  of,  and  which  it 
must  attain  when  the  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity shall  exert  its  proper  influence  over 
the  minds  of  individuals,  and  especially 
over  the  minds  of  public  men. 

Let  then  the  promises  of  the  gospel 
animate  the  philanthropist  to  renewed 
endeavours,  by  the  exercise  of  benevolent 
feeling  to  accelerate  the  approach  of  that 
period  when  every  measure  intrinsically 
just  will  be  carried;  when  the  labours  of 
the  virtuous  will  succeed  against  all  op- 
position; when  neither  fame,  nor  honour, 
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nor  glory  shall  attach  themselves  to  men 
who  forsake  the  service  of  virtue ;  when 
all  wars,  the  offspring  of  pride  and  re- 
venge, cruelty  and  injustice;  together 
with  the  whole  catalogue  of  evils  which 
spring  from  human  error,  shall  give  way 
to  that  pure  religion  of  love  sent  to  effect 
"on  earth  peace  and  good  will  amongst 
men." 

There  can  be  no  religious  feeling,  with- 
out benevolence,  and  upon  this  founda- 
tion the  whole  of  our  duty  to  our  fel- 
low creatures  must  rest.  To  direct  the 
proper  application  of  this  amiable  pro- 
pensity of  our  nature  (common  to  all 
minds  not  vitiated  by  acquired  corrup- 
tion), is  the  ultimate  design  of  all  study 
and  all  instruction.  "  I  know  and  I  feel 
4  (said  Rousseau)  that  to  do  good  is  the 
greatest  happiness  a  man  can  enjoy — by 
doing  good  actions  we  become  good  our- 
selves." There  is  no  such  thing  as  ne- 
gative liappiness;  the  source  of  real  hap- 
piness, is  in  the  active  exertion  of  the 
power  we  possess  of  contributing  to  the 
happiness  of  others.  And  all  this  springs 
from  benevolence  of  heart,  without  which 
man  with  the  most  refined  and  polished 
understanding  is  no  better  than  a  savage. 
Creation  every  where  announces  it  a 
glorious  attribute  of  the  Creator  himself. 


all  declare 


For  what  the  eternal  Maker  has  ordain'd 
The  powers  of  man ;  we  feel  within  ourselves 
His  energy  divine;  he  tells  the  heart 
He  meant,  he  made  us  to  behold  and  love 
What  he  beholds  and  loves,  the  general  orb 
Of  life  and  being ;  to  be  great  like  Him 
Beneficent  and  active." — ikenside. 

If  the  human  mind  might  be  allowed 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  happiness  of  the 
Deity  himself,  wherein  could  we  place 
it  but  in  the  perpetual  exertion  of  his  in- 
finite power  in  multiplying  animated 
beings  and  furnishing  them  with  the 
means  of  being  happy  themselves.  "It 
must  be  (says  the  celebrated  Addison)  a 
prospect  pleasing  to  God  himself,  to  see 
his  creation  for  ever  beautifying  in  his 
eyes,  and  drawing  nearer  to  him  by 
greater  degrees  of  resemblance."  To  the 
influence  of  that  love  enjoined  by  the 
author  of  Christianity  we  must  look  for 
that  degree  of  perfection  in  human  soci- 
ety of  which  it  is  susceptible,  and  which 
revelation  teaches  us  it  will  in  the  pro- 
gress of  time  attain.  It  is  that  pure  be- 
nevolence which  springs  from  this  source 


that  must  be  felt  by  mankind  in  general, 
before  the  great  amount  of  national  evils 
and  the  unhappiness  which  people  create 
for  themselves  can  be  cut  off.  The  only 
sure  basis  on  which  perfect  morality  can 
be  built  is  Christianity;  and  when  the 
rulers  and  the  ruled  come  to  act  in  con- 
formity to  its  precepts,  when  they  shall 
love  God  above  all  things  and  their 
neighbour  as  themselves,  the  highest  de- 
gree of  harmony  and  felicity,  both  private 
and  public,  must  pervade  the  nations  of 
the  earth. 

But  it  is  a  painful  reflection,  that  the 
christian  religion  which  is  so  pure,  so 
simple,  and  so  easy  to  be  in  treated, 
should  be  almost  every  where  over- 
whelmed with  human  formularies  and 
systems  which  have  no  foundation  in 
this  perfect  original.  Christianity  can 
never  have  its  intended  influence  over 
the  minds  of  intelligent  beings  whilst 
such  gross  misrepresentations  of  it  are 
every  where  held  up  to  the  world  by  its 
pretended  teachers.  It  must  have  its 
free  course,  divested  of  all  clerical  autho- 
rity and  ecclesiastical  power,  before  the 
corruptions  with  which  men  avaricious  of 
authority  have  loaded  it,  can  be  abolish- 
ed, and  before  rational  creatures  in  ge- 
neral with  improved  understandings  shall 
be  convinced  of  its  sacred  truths  from 
its  effects,  and  with  freedom  of  mind  and 
devoutness  of  heart  willingly  embrace  it. 
The  judgment  of  men  must  be  convinced 
of  its  heavenly  origin,  not  by  the  force 
of  ecclesiastical  power,  which  Christ 
never  gave  ;  not  by  inquisitions  and 
mummeries;  not  by  the  ostentatious  show 
of  sanctity  in  robes  and  gowns;  nor  in 
the  magnificence  and  splendour  of  edi- 
fices devoted  to  Christian  worship — but 
by  the  manifest  evidence  the  followers 
of  Christ  and  the  teachers  of  his  doc- 
trines, give  of  good  works;  of  the  daily 
practice  of  virtue  and  a  pure  life.  "By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,"  is  the 
test  by  which  the  author  of  Christianity 
himself  declared  that  his  true  disciples 
and  real  followers  should  be  distin- 
guished. 

It  is  on  the  true  and  intended  opera- 
tion, let  us  then  repeat  it,  of  pure  Chris- 
tianity, we  must  rely  for  the  subduction 
of  those  vices  and  errors  by  which  na- 
tional communities  have  been  prostrated 
and  ruined.  Much  has  been  done,  and 
is  now  doing,  to  fasten  on  the  minds  of 
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men,  this  necessary  and  only  sure  con- 
troller of  their  natural  passions,  and  only 
1  sure  guide  to  individual  and  social  hap- 
1  piness.     And  we  do  think,  it  is  now  a 
1  period  of  the  world  more  than  usually 
distinguished   by   the   extended   ardour 
and  general  philanthropic  exertions  in 
IChristian  countries,  under  the  guidance 
jof  that  pure  benevolence,  which  is  kept 
alive  and  properly  directed  to  objects  of 
exalted  usefulness,  by  sincere  Christian 
jove — that  love  which  is  the  perfection 
^f  morality,  and  which  consists  not  only 
n  an  abhorrence  of  all  vice  and  injus- 
^ce,  but  disposes  to  the  practice  of  every 
\\rtue,  and  perpetually  animates  the  vi- 
gorous energies  of  active  goodness.  Does 
nit  the  heart  warm  with  a  feeling  which 
isjoyful,  when  we  reflect  upon  what  has 
aleady  been  done  by  the  labours  of  phi- 
laithropists,  and  what  their  persevering 
extrtions  promise  shall  yet  be  accom- 
plihed?  The  lower  orders  of  society,  the 
mot  numerous  portion  of  our  species, 
wht  have  from  time  immemorial,  with- 
outiny  regard  to  their  happiness,  been 
treaied  as  the  mere  passive  instruments 
of  tie  ease  and  pleasure  of  the  higher, 
excik  now  a  generous  concern  for  their 
well'jeing  as  human  creatures,  and  an 
enlaPjed  philanthropy  extends  the  Chris- 
tian am  to  make  exertions  for  their  com- 
fort ad  happiness,  as  brethren  of  one 
Christin  family.    The  public  and  their 
rulers  egin  to  see  and  confess,  that  the 
erroneos  measures  of  legislative  bodies 
themseles  have  too  often  led  the  way 
to  the  doravity  and  wretchedness  of  the 
people,  nd  that  to  remedy  the  disas- 
trous  eflcts  of  those  vices  and  evils 
which  ovrspread  nations,  we  must  lay 
hold  of  th  primary  and  inciting  causes. 
The  pecliar  circumstances  of  the  pre- 
sent times  re,  we  think,  remarkably  pro- 
pitious for  gneral  reflection  upon  these 
important  sljjects.     A  temporary  facti- 
tious prospety,  which  has  gratified  the 
wishes  of  coimercial  avarice,  (produced 
by  war,  the  w-k  of  human  slaughter  and 
destruction,)  \  followed  by  perplexity 
and  suflering  hroughout  the  Christian 
world.    We  arraying  the  ever  sure  pe- 
nalty inseparabr  annexed  to  all  injus- 
tice.    By  this  iffering,  the  moral  im- 
provement of  S'.iety  must  be  accele- 
rated, and  the  gieral  intelligence  and 
spirit  of  Christiaibenevolence  diffusing 
themselves  througevery  portion  of  the 


community,  must  surely  direct  men  to 
those  sound  principles  which  will  "lay  the 
axe  to  the  root  of  the  corrupt  tree."     E. 


Mati^tit^- 


The  following  is  a  very  interesting  article, 
as  it  shows  the  wonderful  revolution  in  the 
coui'se  of  trade  by  the  introduction  of  Steam. 
Boats. 

Western  Commerce. 

It  appears  by  a  statement,  published  in  the 
Kentucky  Herald,  embracing  a  view  of  steam 
navigation  on  the  western  waters,  from  the 
commencement  to  the  present  time,  that 
there  are  now  in  operation,  in  the  Orleans 
trade,  on  the  diflerent  rivers,  the  following 
steam  boats,  viz : 


Vesuvius 

JEtna 

Buffalo 

James  Monroe 

Washington 

Constitution 

Harriot 

Kentucky 

Gov.  Shelby 


Tons. 

390 

390 

300 

90 

400 

75 

40 

80 

120 


George  Madison   200 

Ohio 

Napoleon 

Volcano 

Gen.  Jackson 

Eagle 

Hecla 

Henderson 

Johnston 


443 

332 

250 

200 

70 

70 

85 

80 


Cincinnati 
Exchange 


Louisiana 

James  Ross 

Frankfort 

Tamerlane 

Cedar  Branch 

Experiment 

St.  Louis 

Vesta 

Rifleman 

Alabama 

Rising  States 

Gen.  Pike  a  packet 

Independence 

Paragon  400 

Maysville  150 


Tona. 
123 
200 

5i 
320 
320 
320 
250 

40 
220 
100 
250 


150 


In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  now 
building  the  following,  viz. 

2  at  Pittsburg,  180  tons  each  360 

2  at  Wheehng,  of  500  and  100  ,  600 
2  at  Steubenville  '    90 

1  at  Marietta  130 

1  at  Maysville  110 

2  at  Cincinnati,  just  launched  720 
2  at  do  of  115  and  250  365 

2  at  Newport,  just  launched  500 
1  at  Jeff'ersonville  700 
1  at  Portland,  Ky.                                      300 

3  at  New  Albany,  220  each  660 

4  at  Clarksville,  from  60  to  200  500 
1  at  Salt  River  160 
1  at  Vevay  110 
1  at  Madison  120 
1  at  Rising  Sun  90 

1  on  the  Wabash  80 

2  at  New  Orleans,  200  each,  400 
It  appears  there  have  been  lost  by  accidents 

of  different  kinds,  the  following,  viz :  Or- 
leans, 400  tons ;  Comet,  15  tons;  Enterprise, 
45  tons;  Despatch,  25  tons;  Franklin,  125; 
Pike,  25  tons ;  and  New  Orleans,  300  tons. 

SHEEP  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  number  of  Sheep  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  is  estimated   at  a  million 
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and  a  half— the  number  of  neat  cattle  at 
a  million,  and  the  number  of  horses  at 
half  a  million.  \_Dem.  Press. 

REVENUE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

An  account  of  the  total  real  or  declared  va- 
lue of  the  Produce  and  Manufactures  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  exported  from  Great  Britain 
during-  each  of  the  three  years  ending  5th 
Jan.  1819. 

1817.  1818.  1819. 

142,955,256        43,626,253        48,903,760 
Total  official  value  of  foreign  and  commer- 
cial merchandise  exported  from  Great  Britain 
to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

1817.  1818.  1819. 

a4,545,964        11,534,616        12,287,274 

An  account  of  the  total  value  of  all  articles 

imported  into  Great  Britain  during  each  of 

the  three  years  ending  the  5th  January,  1819, 

as  calculated  at  the  official  rates, of  valuation. 

Foreign  and  colonial  merchandise  : 

1817.  1818.  1819. 

;26,506,634        29,962,913        35,880,983 
Produce  of  Ireland  and  the  Isle  of  Man  : 

1817.  1818.  1819. 

/3,698,931  4,002,318  4,276,651 

Total  value  of  imports : 

1817.  1818.  1819. 

S0,105,565        33,965,231        40,157,534 


JlBt^ccUanp. 


[From  the  New-York  American.] 

We  are  not  aware  that  the  following 
letter  from  Mr.  Adams,  then  our  ambas- 
sador in  England,  to  Mr.  Jay,  secretaiy 
of  state  under  the  old  confederation,  has 
ever  been  published.  It  is  valuable  from 
the  elevated  character  of  the  actors  and 
from  the  interest  of  the  scene  described. 
Some  of  our  patriots,  who  think  there  is 
natural  repulsion  between  independence 
and  good  breeding,  may  be  horrified  at 
the  courtier-like  address  of  Mr.  Adams, 
and  feel  quite  indignant  that  republican- 
ism should  have  observed  a  proper  de- 
corum before  royalty.  We  admire  in 
Mr.  Adams'  conduct  that  good  sense 
and  dexterity  that  has  distinguished 
most,  of  our  foreign  ministers  in  their 
intercourse  with  European  courts.  The 
style  is  simple,  and  we  think  more  re- 
publican than  the  inflated  bombast  that 
characterises  most  of  our  present  pro- 
ductions. It  is  what  we  seldom  meet, 
the  plain  language  of  a  sensible  man. 


Bath  Hotel,  Westminster,  June  2,  1783. 
Dear  Sir, 

During  my  interview  with  the  maiquis 
of  Carmarthen,  he  told  me  that  it  was 
customary  for  every  foreign  minister  at 
his  first  presentation  to  the  king,  to  make 
his  majesty  some  compliments  conform- 
able to  the  spirit  of  his  credentials;  and) 
when  Sir  Clement  Cottrel  Dormer,  the  .1 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  came  to  inform 
me  that  he  should  accompany  me  to  tht 
secretary  of  state,  and  to  court,  he  saii 
that  every  foreign  minister  whom  he  hal 
attended  to  the  queen,  had  always  made   ■ 
an  harangue  to  her  majesty,  and  he  ui- 
derstood,  though  he  had  not  been  pie- 
sent,  that  tliey  always   harangued   lie 
king.     On  Tuesday  evening  the  baion 
de  Lynden  (Dutch  ambassador)  caled 
upon  me,  and  said  he  came  from  theoa- 
ron  de  Nolkin  (Swedish  envoy)  and  lad 
been  conversing  upon  the  singular  siua- 
tion  I  was  in,  and  they  agreed  in  opiiion  , 
that  it  was  indispensable  that  I  sbuld 
make  a  speech,  and  that  it  should  'e  as 
complimentary  as  possible.  All  thi  was 
parallel  to  the  advice  lately  given  ly  the   ; 
count  de  Vergennes  to  Mr.  Jetfrson.   \ 
So  that  finding  that  it  was  a  custor  esta- 
blished at  both  these  great  courts,  a'd  that 
this  court  and  tiie  foreign  ministrs  ex- 
pected it,  I  thought  I  could  not  void  it, 
although  my  first  thought  and  in(ination 
had  been  to  deliver  my  crede-tials  si- 
lently and  retire.     At  one  on  Wednes- 
day, the  first  of  June,  the  mastr  of  cere- 
monies called  at  my  house,  nd  went 
with  me  to  the  secretary  of  stge's  office, 
in  Cleveland  Row,  where  the  larquis  of 
Carmarthen  received  me,  andntroduced 
me  to  Mr.  Frazier,  his  unde  secretary, 
who  had  been,  as  his  lordshi  said,  unin- 
terruptedly in  that  office,  tJough  all  the 
changes    in    administratio)   for   thirty- 
years,  having  first  been  ppointed    by 
the  earl  of  Holderness.   ^fter  a  short 
conversation  upon  the  sul^ct  of  import- 
ing my  effects  from  Hoi  I  id  and  France 
free  of  duty,  which  Mr.''"'razier  himself 
introduced,  lord  Carmahen  invited  me 
to  go  with  him  in  hi'  coach  to  court. 
When  we  arrived  in-he  antichamber, 
the  (Eil  de  Beuf  of  S  James,  the  mas- 
ter of  tlie  ceremonic  niet  me,  and  at- 
tended me,  while  th' secretary  of  state 
went  to  take  the  co'«nands  of  the  king. 
While  I  stood  in  'is  place,  where  it 
seems  all  ministers'^and  upon  such  occa- 
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sions,  always  attended  by  the  master  of 
ceremonies,  the  room  very  full  of  minis- 
ters of  state,  bishops,  and  all  other  sorts 
of  courtiers,  as  well  as  the  next  room, 
which  is  the  king's  bed  chamber,  you  may 
well  suppose  that  I  was  the  focus  of  all 
eyes. 

I  was  relieved  however  from  the  em- 
barrassment of  it,  by  the  Swedish  and 
Dutch  ministers,  who  came  to  me  and 
entertained  me  in  a  very  agreeable  con- 
versation during  the  whole  time.  Some 
other  gentlemen  whom  I  had  seen  before, 
came  to  make  their  compliments  too — 
until  the  marquis  of  Carmarthen  return- 
ed, and  desired  me  to  go  with  him  to  his 
majesty!  I  went  with  his  lordship  through 
the  levee  room  into  the  king's  closet;  the 
door  was  shut,  and  1  was  left  with  his 
majesty  and  the  secretary  of  state  alone. 
I  made  the  three  reverences ;  one  at  the 
door,  another  about  half  way,  and  the 
third  before  the  presence,  according  to 
the  usage  established  at  this  and  all  the 
northern  courts  of  Europe,  and  then  ad- 
dressed myself  to  his  majesty  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

"  Sir — The  United  States  of  Jlmerica 
have  appointed  me  their  minister  pleni- 
potentiary to  your  majesty,  and  have  di- 
rected me  to  deliver  to  your  majesty 
this  letter,  which  contains  the  evidence 
of  it.  It  is  in  obedience  to  their  express 
commands,  that  I  have  the  honour  to  as- 
sure your  majesty  of  their  unanimous 
disposition  and  desire  to  cultivate  the 
most  friendly  and  liberal  intercourse  be- 
tween your  majesty's  subjects  and  their 
citizens,  and  of  their  best  wishes  for 
your  majesty's  health  and  happiness,  and 
for  that  of  your  royal  family. 

"  The  appointment  of  a  minister  from 
the  United  States  to  your  majesty's 
court,  will  form  an  epocha  in  the  history 
of  England  and  America.  I  think  my- 
self more  fortunate  than  all  my  fellow 
citizens,  in  having  the  distinguished  ho- 
nour to  be  the  first  to  stand  in  your 
majesty's  royal  presence  in  a  diplomatic 
character;  and  I  shall  esteem  myself  the 
happiest  of  men  if  I  can  be  instrumental 
in  recommending  my  country  more  and 
more  to  your  majesty's  royal  benevolence, 
and  of  restoring  an  entire  esteem,  confi- 
dence, and  aftection,  or  in  better  words, 
"the  old  good  nature,  and  the  old  good 
humour,"  between  people,  who  though 
separated  by  an  ocean,  and  under  differ- 


ent governments,  have  the  same  lan- 
guage, a  similar  religion,  and  kindred 
blood.  I  beg  your  majesty's  permission 
to  add,  that  although  1  have  sometimes 
before  been  entrusted  by  my  country,  it 
was  never  in  my  whole  life  in  a  manner 
so  agreeable  to  myself." 

The  king  listened  to  every  word  I 
said,  with  dignity  it  is  true,  but  with  an 
apparent  emotion.  "Whether  it  was  the 
nature  of  the  interview,  or  whether  it 
was  my  visible  agitation,  for  I  felt  more 
than  I  did  or  could  express,  that  touch- 
ed him,  I  cannot  say,  but  lie  was  much 
affected,  and  answered  me  with  more 
tremor  than  I  had  spoken  with,  and  said, 
"Sir — The  circumstances  of  this  au- 
dience are  so  extraordinary,  the  language 
you  have  now  held  is  so  extremely  pro- 
per, and  the  feelings  you  have  discover- 
ed so  justly  adapted  to  the  occasion,  that 
I  must  say,  that  I  not  only  receive  with 
pleasure  the  assurances  of  the  friendly 
disposition  of  the  United  States,  but  that 
I  am  very  glad  the  choice  has  fallen  upon 
you  to  be  their  minister.  I  wish  you, 
sir,  to  believe,  and  that  it  may  be  under- 
stood in  America,  that  I  have  done  no- 
thing in  the  late  contest  but  what  I 
thought  myself  indispensably  bound  to 
do,  by  the  duty  which  I  owed  to  my  peo- 
ple. I  will  be  very  frank  with  you.  I 
was  the  last  to  conform  to  the  separa- 
tion: but  the  separation  having  been 
made,  and  having  become  inevitable,  I 
have  always  said  as  I  say  now,  that  I 
would  be  the  first  to  meet  the  friendship 
of  the  United  States  as  an  independent 
power. — The  moment  I  see  such  senti- 
ments and  language  as  yours  prevail, 
and  a  disposition  to  give  this  country 
the  preference,  that  moment  I  shall  say, 
let  the  circumstances  of  language,  reli- 
gion, and  blood,  have  their  natural  and 
full  eifect." 

I  dare  not  say  that  these  were  the 
king's  precise  words,  and  it  is  even  pos- 
sible that  I  may  have  in  some  particular 
mistaken  his  meaning;  for  although  his 
pronunciation  is  as  distinct  as  I  ever  heard, 
he  hesitated  sometimes  between  his  pe- 
riods, and  between  the  members  of  (lie 
same  period.  He  was  indeed  much  af- 
fected, and  I  was  not  less  so,  and  there- 
fore I  cannot  be  certain  that  I  was  so 
attentive,  heard  so  clearly,  and  under- 
stood so  perfectly,  as  to  be  confident  of 
all  his  words  or  sense ;  and  I  think  that 
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all  which  he  said  to  me  should  at  present 
be  kept  secret  in  America,  unless  his 
majesty  or  his  secretary  of  state  should 
judge  proper  to  report  it  This  I  do 
say,  that  the  foregoing  is  his  majesty's 
meaning,  as  I  then  understood  it,  and 
his  own  words  as  nearly  as  I  can  re- 
collect them. 

The  king  then  asked  me,  whether  I 
came  last  from  France.''  and  upon  my 
answering  in  the  affirmative,  he  put  on 
an  air  of  familiarity,  and  smiling,  or 
rather  laughing,  said,  "  there  is  an  opi- 
nion among  some  people  that  you  are 
not  the  most  attached  of  all  your  coun- 
trymen to  the  manners  of  France."  I 
was  surprised  at  this,  because  I  thought 
it  an  indiscretion,  and  a  descent  from 
his  dignity.  I  was  a  little  embarrassed, 
but  determined  not  to  deny  the  truth 
on  one  hand,  nor  leave  him  to  infer  from 
it  any  attachment  to  England  on  the 
other,  I  threw  off  as  much  gravity  as 
I  could,  and  assumed  an  air  of  gaiety, 
and  a  tone  of  decision,  as  far  as  was  de- 
cent, and  said, — "that  Opinion,  sir,  is 
not  mistaken;  I  must  avow  to  your 
majesty  I  have  no  attachment  but  to  my 
own  country."  The  king  replied  as  quick 
as  lightning,  "  an  honest  man  will  never 
have  any  other." 

The  king  then  said  a  word  or  two  to 
the  secretary  of  state,  which  being  be- 
tween them,  I  did  not  hear,  and  then 
turned  round  and  bowed  to  me  as  is 
customary  with  all  kings  and  princes, 
when  they  give  the  signal  to  retire.  I 
retreated,  stepping  backwards,  as  is  the 
etiquette,  and  making  my  last  reverence 
at  the  door  of  the  chamber,  I  went  my 
way;  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  join- 
ed me  the  moment  of  my  coming  out  of 
the  king's  closet,  and  accompanied  me 
through  all  the  apartments,  down  to  my 
carriage,  several  stages  of  servants,  gen- 
tleman porters,  and  under  porters,  roar- 
ing out  like  thunder,  as  I  went  along, 
"  Mr.  Adams'  servants,  Mr.  Adams'  car- 
riage," &c. 

I  have  been  thus  minute  in  these  de- 
tails, because  they  may  be  useful  to 
others  hereafter  to  know.  The  conver- 
sation with  the  king  I  should  not  dare 
to  withhold  from  congress,  who  will  form 
their  own  judgment  of  it,  I  may  possibly 
experience  from  it  a  residence  here  less 
painful  than  I  once  expected,  because  so 
marked  an  attention  from  the  kins:  will 


silence  many  grumblers; — but  we  can 
infer  nothing  from  all  this  concerning 
the  success  of  my  mission.  There  is  a 
train  of  other  ceremonies  to  go  through 
in  presentations  to  the  queen,  and  visits 
to  and  from  ministers  and  ambassadors, 
which  will  take  up  much  time, and  in- 
terrupt me  in  my  endeavours  to  obtain 
all  that  I  have  at  heart,  the  objects  of 
my  instructions.  Thus  it  is  that  the  es- 
sence of  things  is  lost  in  ceremony  in 
every  country  of  Europe;  we  must  sub- 
mit to  what  we  cannot  alter.  Patience 
is  the  only  remedy. 

With  great  and  sincere  esteem  I  have 
the  honour  to  be,  dear  sir,  your  most 
obedient  and  humble  servant, 

John  Adams. 
His  excellency  John  Jay,  Esq. 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  depart- 
ment of  foreign  affairs. 


[From  the  New  York  Advertiser  ] 

Household  Manufactures. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  subject,  about 
which  there  is  more  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining the  true  policy  for  the  govern- 
ment to  pursue,  than  that  of  manufac- 
tures. That  we  buy  too  much,  and  make 
too  little  of  the  necessary  articles  of  dress, 
cannot  be  doubted — that  is,  too  much 
for  our  real  pecuniary  interest.  There 
was  a  time,  when  a  large  proportion  of 
the  ordinary  apparel  of  our  countrymen, 
and  countrywomen,  was  made  in  their 
own  families.  In  the  New  England 
states,  the  woollen  cloths  in  common  use, 
were  to  a  very  great  extent  of  domestic 
manufacture.  Probably,  the  persons  by 
whom  they  were  worn,  have  never  found 
garments  of  a  more  comfortable  or  dura- 
ble character  than  those  of  which  the  stuff" 
was  made  b^  their  wives  and  daughters. 
At  that  period,  English  superfine  broad 
cloths  were  retailed  in  this  country  as 
low  as  five  dollars  a  yard ;  and  yet  it  was 
considered  economical  in  the  farmers' 
families,  to  spin  and  weave  their  own 
wool.  The  ground  of  this  conclusion  is 
very  obvious.  The  expense  of  making 
the  cloth  consisted  of  domestic  labour- 
not  the  payment  of  money;  and, of  course, 
the  cash  received  from  the  surplus  pro- 
ducts of  the  farm  was  preserved  to  pay 
taxes,  and  to  purchase  tea,  sugar,  and  the 
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other  necessaries  of  the  family  which  the 
Soil  did  not  produce.  The  inquiry  was 
not,  whether  the  cloth  manufactured  at 
home,  if  sold,  would  produce  as  much  as 
the  value  of  the  labour  might  be  esti- 
mated at;  but  whether  it  was  not  a  se- 
rious saving  to  make  all  they  could 
among  themselves,  and  lay  out  as  little 
cash  as  possible.  A  different  conclusion 
would  probably  have  produced  a  result 
not  only  different,  but  one  that  would 
establish  the  soundness  of  the  one  over 
the  other.  If  the  family  should  purchase 
their  clothing  from  the  merchant  be- 
cause the  price  of  it  would  be  less  than 
the  labour  of  manufacturing  might  be 
fairly  woith,  the  stuffs  might  indeed  be 
purchased  at  a  reasonable  price,  but  the 
domestic  industry  would  suffer  material- 
ly, and  tiie  loss  of  time  would  more  than 
balance  the  amount  of  the  cloth  pur- 
chases.— This  habit  in  our  countrymen 
of  manufacturing  in  families,  for  family 
use,  is  unfortunately  in  a  great  measuie 
lost.  The  times  may  reproduce  it,  and 
if  that  should  be  the  case,  it  will  be  -a 
great  blessing  to  them  and  to  the  coun- 
try. 

But  the  great  question  to  be  settled  in 
the  country  is — how  far  the  government, 
by  their  acts,  can  encourage  manufac- 
tures, especially  upon  the  large  scale. 
Foreign  goods  pay  heavy  duties — and 
from  that  source  is  a  great  part  of  the 
national  income  derived.  It  is  general- 
ly understood  that  merchandise  will  not 
bear  much  heavier  burthens  than  are  al- 
ready laid  upon  it.  It  is  apparent  that 
the  administration,  and  our  fellow  citi- 
zens of  the  south,  do  not  wish  to  push 
their  protecting  policy  any  farther.  A 
toast  at  a  public  dinner  at  Charleston, 
S.  C.  given  a  few  days  since,  to  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  is  a  good 
evidence,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to  prove  this 
to  be  the  fact.  That  toast  was  in  the 
following  terms — "  Manufactures — May 
they  flourish:  but  not  like  exotics  in  a 
hoi  bed — the  aliment  of  healthy  plants 
should  never  be  wasted  on  a  sickly  culti- 
vation." The  policy  of  the  government, 
we  presume,  will  hereafter  be  to  conti- 
nue their  present  duties,  and  let  manu- 
factures push  their  own  way  to  prosperi- 
ty. As  far  as  individual  industry,  and 
private  enterprize,  can  render  them  pro- 
fitable, so  far  will  they  succeed  and  flou- 
rish—  beyond  this,  we  do  not  expect  to 


see  them  much  fostered  and  cherished 
and,  of  course,  this  source  of  our  genera! 
embarrassment,  will  probably  not  be  ai 
once  entirely  removed. 


LAW  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

[ 

J?i  Jtct  passed  March  17,  1817,  to  vest  a  cer- 
tain buryinor  ground  in  the  Board  of  Health, 
and  to  provide  for  registering  the  births  of 
Cliildren  in  the  city  of  Pldladelphia  and  its 
vicinity. 

Whereas  the  religious  Society  of  Friends 
of  Philadelphia  having  had  possession  under 
an  equitable  title,  of  a  lot  of  ground  in  the 
township  of  Blockley,  in  the  county  of  Phila- 
delphia, containing  one  hundred  and  twenty 
six  perches  and  an  half,  adjoining  land  of 
Elizabeth  Powel  and  the  corporation  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  the  legal  title  to  which 
if  it  existed,  has  been  lost  or  mislaid.  Jlnd 
whereas,  the  said  lot  of  ground  was  used  by 
tliem  as  a  place  of  interment,  but  for  the 
want  of  a  full  right  thereto,  its  enclosures 
have  been  forcibly  broken  through,  and  inter- 
ments of  the  dead  have  been  made  therein 
in  a  reproachful  manner.  Jlnd  whereas,  for 
the  reasons  mentioned,  being  unable  to  cor- 
rect those  abuses,  the  said  religious  Society 
did,  by  formal  act,  under  the  direction  of 
their  monthly  meetings,  cede  and  relinquish 
to  the  Board  of  Health  all  their  right  to  the 
said  lot  of  ground,  on  condition  that  tlie 
Board  of  Health  shall  procure  from  the  Le- 
gislature of  the  Commonwealth  an  act  to  in- 
vest them  and  their  successors  with  the  legal 
title  and  estate  in  the  same,  and,  when  ob- 
tained, to  be  hmited  to  the  use  of  a  place  of 
interment  of  the  dead  for  ever :  And  where- 
as, the  Board  of  Health  have  by  their  me- 
morial prayed  to  be  invested  with  the  legal 
title  to  the  said  lot  of  ground,  on  the  condi- 
tion mentioned — therefore. 

Sect.  1.  JBe  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives  of  the  commonwealth  uf 
Pennsylvania,  in  general  assembly  met,  and  it  is 
hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same. 
That  the  lot  of  ground  situate  in  the  town- 
ship of  Blockley,  aid  county  of  Philadelphia, 
beginning  at  a  post  for  a  corner  in  the  line 
of  land  belonging  to  the  city  corporation,  it 
being  also  a  corner  of  land  of  Ehzabeth  Powel, 
thence  by  the  land  belonging  to  the  city  cor- 
poration the  three  next  following  courses  and 
distances  to  wit.  South  seventy-eight  degrees 
east  eight  perches  and  seven  tenths  to  a  post, 
south  forty  degrees  east  twelve  perches  to  a 
post,  and  north  eight  degrees  east  thirteen 
perches  and  twenty  five  hundreths  of  a  perch 
to  a  post  for  a  corner  in  the  Une  of  Elizabeth 
Powel's  land,  thence  by  the  same  the  two 
next  following  courses  and  distances,  to  wit. 
North  eighty  degrees  and  forty  five  minutes 
west  seventeen  perches  to  a  corner  post,  and 
south  sixteen  degrees  west  five  perches  co 
the  place  of  beginniiig,containingone  hundred 
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md  twenty-five  perches  and  a  half,  be  and 
•he  same  is  herein  vested  \n  the  Board  of 
irlealth,  to  and  for  the  use  of  the  said  Board 
3f  Health  and  their  successors  to  the  use  of  a 
burial  ground  or  a  place  of  interment  of  the 
dead  forevel-.  Provided,  That  no  more  than 
•he  right  of  this  commonwealth  shall  pass  by 
this  act,  nor  that  the  rights  of  individuals  shall 
be  in  any  wise  affected  or  impaired  thereby. 
Sect.  2.  Jlnd  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  au- 
thority aforesaid.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
all  persons  who  may  pursue  or  practise  mid- 
wifery in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  in- 
corporated ]3art  of  the  Northern  Liberties,  in 
the  township  of  Penn,  'and  the  districts  of 
Southwark  and  Moyamensing,  between  the 
first  day  of  March,  and  the  first  day  of  April, 
annually  hereafter,  to  leave  their  names  in 
writing,  and  the  places  or  their  residence,  at 
the  office  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  when 
so  left  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  to  re- 
ceive and  enter  the  same  alphabetically  in  a 
book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  which 
shall  be  open  at  all  times  during  office  hours 
to  persons  desirous  to  inspect  the  same,  and 
all  persons  pursuing  or  practising  midwifery 
as  aforesaid,  shall  keep  a  true  and  exact  regis- 
ter of  the  births  that  take  place  under  their 
care  and  superintendence,  and  shall  from  time 
to  time  as  they  may  happen,  enter  the  same, 
with  the  sex  of  the  child  so  born,  on  a  blank 
schedule  to  be  furnished  to  them  by  the  clerk 
of  the  Health  Office;  which  schedule  shall  be 
signed  with  the  name  of  sucli  person,  and  de- 
livered on  the  last  Saturday  of  each  month  to 
the  clerk  of  the  Health  Office,  or  other  per- 
son calling  for  the  same,  and  every  person 
pursuing  or  practising  midwifery,  neglecting 
or  refusing  to  leave  their  names  and  places 
of  residence  at  the  Health  Office  as  afore- 
said, or  to  perform  any  other  of  the  duties 
required  by  this  act,  shall  forfeit  and  pay,  for 
each  ofience,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars, 
to  be  recovered  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
usts  prescribed  in  "An  Act  for  establishing  a 
Health  Office,  and  to  secure  the  City  and 
Port;  of  Philadelphia  from  the  introduction  of 
pestilential  and  contagious  diseases,  and  for 
other  purposes." 


PROGRESS  OF   IMPROVEMENT. 

As  evidence  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  society 
extend  themselves  into  the  remotest  set- 
tlements of  an  enterprising  people,  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  stages  for  passen- 
gers already  run  thrice  a  week  from  St. 
Louis  to  St.  Charles  in  Missouri;  twice 
a  week  from  St.  Louis  toEdwardsville, 
and  once  a  week  to  Kaskaskias,  in  Illi- 
nois; and  that  they  are  about  to  be  es- 
tablished from  St.  Loui^  to  Vincennes, 
and  from  St.  liouis  to  Franklin,  two  hun- 
dred miles  up  the  Missouri  river. 

[J^at.  Intel 


MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

A  public  institution  is  about  to  be  es- 
tablished near  the  borders  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, at  Norwich  Plain,  state  of  Ver- 
mont, to  be  called  a  scientific,  literary, 
and  military  academy,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  captain  Alden  Partridge, 
late  of  the  United  States  engineers.  This 
establishment  is  originated  by  captain 
Partridge  and  a  few  other  individuals, 
who  have  subscribed  several  thousand 
dollars  to  make  a  beginning.  A  large  and 
elegant  building  is  erecting,  and  the  su- 
perintendent is  assiduously  engaged  in 
making  the  preparatory  arrangements. 
\_Concord  Patriot. 

A  canal  to  unite  the  waters  of  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  with  those  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
is  contemplated  in  Nova  Scotia.  It  is 
calculated  that  it  can  be  accomplished 
for  200,000  dollars. 


,  A  bill  was  laid  before  the  legislature 
of  Nova  Scotia,  at  the  latest  dates,  grant- 
ing 2000  dollars,  to  be  paid  in  bounties, 
to  encourage  the  whale  fishery,  by  ves- 
sels from  that  province. 


The  executive  council  of  Nova  Scotia 
rejected  the  bill  for  establishing  a  bank 
at  Halifax. 


literature  anti  ^timtt. 


The  JSTorth  ^Simerican  Review  is  re- 
published in  London  by  Longman. 

[From  Cooper's  Emporium.] 

WEIGHTS,  MEASURES,  &C. 

The  French  metre,  the  ten  millionth 
part  of  the  quadrant  of  the  meridian,  is 
39.37100  English  inches. — Pictet  and 
Joiirn.  R.  I. 

The  metre  has  been  found  to  contain 
36.9413  French  inches,  or  3  feet  11,296 
lines. 

Hence  the  French  toise  of  72  inches 
is  equal  to  76.736  English  inches.  One  of 
Lalande's  standards  measured  by  D.Mas- 
kelyne,  was  76.732;  the  other  76.736 — 
Ph.  Tr.  1765. 

In  latitude  45°  a  pendulum  of  the 
length  of  a  metre  would  perform  in  a  va- 
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Cuum  861  \65  vibrations  in  a  day.  Borda. 
'-'he  length  of  the  second  pendulum  is 
993827  at  Paris.— .i^/.  Inst:  11. 

Allowing  the  accuracy  of  the  French 
measurements  of  the  arc  of  the  meridian, 
the  whole  ci'-cumference  of  the  globe 
will  be  24855.43  English  miles;  and  its 
mean  diameter  7911.731. — Journ.  R.  I. 

A  bushel  of  wheat,  at  a  mean,  weighs 
60  pounds;  of  barley,  50;  of  oats,  38. 

[It  is  a  settled  law,  that  no  sale  in 
England  is  valid  by  any  other  bushel 
than  the  Winchester  bushel :  which  by 
act  of  Ap.  1697,  must  be  a  cylinder  with 
an  even  bottom  8  inches  deep  and  18^ 
diameter.  This  vessel  will  contain 
2150-42  cubic  inches.^ 

A  chaldron  of  coals  is  36  heaped  bush- 
els, weighing  about  2938. 

Ten  yards  of  inch  pipe  contain  exact- 
ly an  ale-gallon,  weighing  10  2-9th 
pounds. — Emerson. 

The  old  standard  wine  gallon  of 
Guildhall,  contains  224  cubic  inches. 

By  an  act  of  queen  Ann,  the  wine  gal- 
lon is  fixed  at  231  cubic  inches. 

It  is  conjectured,  that  some  centuries 
before  the  conquest,  a  cubic  foot  of  wa- 
ter, weighing  1000  ounces,  32  cubic  feet 
weighed  2000  pounds  or  a  ton;  that  the 
same  quantity  was  a  ton  of  liquids,  and 
a  hogshead  8  cubic  feet,  or  13824  cubic 
inches,  one  sixty-third  of  which  was  219.4 
inches,  or  a  gallon.  A  quarter  of  wlieat 
was  a  quarter  of  a  ton,  weighing  about 
500  pounds;  and  a  bushel  one-eighth  of 
this,  equivalent  to  a  cubic  foot  of  wa- 
ter. A  chaldron  of  coals  was  a  ton ;  and 
weighed  2000  pounds. — Barlow. 

At  present,  12  wine  gallons  of  distil- 
led water  weigh  exactly  100  pounds 
avoirdupois. 

A  hundred  English  wine  gallons  of 
common  air  weigh  a  pound  avoirdupois. 
On  the  subject  of  labour  of  workmen. 
Dr.  Young  observes: 

In  order  to  compare  the  different  esti- 
mates of  the  true  force  of  moving  powers, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  take  a  unit,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  mean  effect  of 
the  labour  of  an  active  man,  working  to 
the  greatest  possible  advantage  and 
without  impediment;  this  will  be  found, 
upon  a  moderate  estimation,  suflScient  to 
raise  10  pounds,  10  feet  in  a  second  for 
10  hours  in  a  day:  or  to  raise  100  pounds, 
which  is  the  weight  of  12  wine  gallons  of 
-water,  1  foot  in  a  second. 


Forevery  minute  that  a  clock  varies  in  a 
day,  a  second  pendulum  must  be  altered 
2-37  or  .054  inch.  A  half  second  pendu- 
lum 1.74  or  .00134.     ' 

Bain  and  Dew. — Dalton  makes  the 
mean  for  England  and  Wales  36  inches, 
amounting  in  a  year  to  28.  cubic  miles  of 
water,  that  is  7-12,  and  thinks  that  the 
Thames  carries  off  1-25  of  the  rain  and 
dew  that  falls  in  England;  other  rivers 
8  times  as  much,  making  together  13. 
inches  and  leaving  23.  for  evaporation. 


TEMPERATURE.— April,  1819. 

Montreal.— Lat.  45  38,  long.  3  26,  E.  of  the 
Capitol. 

Chilicothe,  (Ohio.)— lat.  39  18,  long.  5  55, 

W.  do. 

Monti-eal. — Mean  tennperature,  April,  44  00 

Highest,  67  00 

Lowest,  31  00 

Chilicothe. — Mean  temperature,  57  23 

Highest,  78  00 

Lowest,  30  00 

(Xy  April  22 — the  river  St.  Lawrence  was 

fast  bound  with  ice  at  Quebec. 

The  limit  of  organized  life  on  our 
globe  is  very  small,  compared  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  planet.  The  line  of 
perpetual  congelation  is  a  curve  of  {)e- 
culiar  character:  at  the  equator,  its 
height,  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  is 
nearly  three  miles — in  the  lat.  45°,  it  is 
less  than  a  mile  and  a  half.  Its  height 
diminishes  as  the  latitude  increases,  and 
at  the  equinoctial  periods  it  vanishes  be- 
fore it  reaches  either  pole.  The  points 
of  the  contact  of  this  curve  advance  to 
or  recede  from  the  poles  as  the  sun  de- 
clines north  or  south  of  the  equator; 
therefore,  a  very  small  portion  only  of 
the  globe  is  within  the  region  of  perpe- 
tual frost.  The  whole  of  the  arctic  and 
antarctic  regions  enjoy  the  influence  of  a 
portion  of  caloric  once  a  year.  The 
summits  of  Chimborazo,  Popocatepetl, 
Mont  Blanc,  the  Himaleh  mountains  of 
Thibet,  &c.  &c.  are  alone  condemned, 
by  the  present  constitution  of  the  globe, 
to  perpetual  frost  and  sterility. 

The  inferior  limit  of  organized  life  is 
very  small,  in  comparison  with  the  supe- 
rior. Virgil,  in  describing  the  oak,  says 
"  quantum  vertice  ad  auras — tantum  ra- 
dice  ad  Tartara  tendit ;"  but  Virgil  be- 
longed to  a  privileged  order — ^he  was  a 
poet,  and  not,  quo  ad  hoc,  a  philosopher. 
The  number  and  the  variety  of  organized 
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living  beings  increase  as  we  approach  the 
equator.  Much  valuable  information  of 
the  meteorology  of  our  country  may  be 
obtained  by  proper  exertion,s.  It  is  not 
merely  a  subject  of  curiosity — it  is  highly 
useful.  The  scientific  expedition  to  the 
west,  under  Maj.  Long,  is  honourable  to 
our  government  and  country.  The  Re- 
gisters of  Land  Offices,  and  several  other 
respectable  gentlemen,  have  communi- 
cated to  the  writer  valuable  information 
on  the  meteorology  of  the  United  States 
and  territories,  and  he  wishes  the  con- 
tinuance and  the  increase  of  such  com- 
munications. 

JosiAH  Meigs. 
General  Land  Office,  May  13,  1819. 

METEOROLOGICAL. 

J.  J.  Astor,  Esq.  has  kindly  permitted 
an  examination  of  a  journal  kept  at  As- 
toria, at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river, 
by  an  officer  of  his  ship,  the  Beaver.  It 
is  regretted  that  a  thermometer  was  not 
employed.  From  an  examination  of  the 
Journal,  from  March,  1811,  to  March, 
1812,  the  ibllowing  results  have  been 
formed,  which  afford  a  tolerable  idea  of 
the  meteorology  of  that  position. 
Cloudy,  1 16    Snow,  4 

Rain,  122    Hail,  5 

Clear,  164    Thunder    and  >    ^ 

Fresh  gales  &,?  lo  lightning  5 
squally  3  Frost,  hail,  ice,  8 
The  winds  were  principally  from  the 
W.  and  S.  W.  In  May,  1811,  they 
planted  a  garden  withavariety  of  seeds, 
and  sowed  clover,  timothy,  and  other 
grass  seeds.  A  turnip  taken  from  the 
garden,  December  20,  weighed  15^ 
pounds,  and  was  33  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence. Radishes  succeeded  well.  The 
officers  and  seamen  kept  the  4th  of  July 
in  a  proper  manner.  They  had  salmon 
through  the  summer,  chiefly  furnished 
by  the  Indians,  who  were,  in  general, 
friendly.  Some  of  the  salmon  weighed 
45  lbs  each.  Astoria  is  in  latitude  46° 
15'.  Its  mild  temperature  depends  on 
the  general  winds  passing  over  a  large 
extent  of  ocean.  In  the  middle  latitudes 
in  both  hemispheres,  the  prevalent  winds 
are  from  the  western  semicircle,  and  the 
western  shores  of  the  two  continents 
are  warmer  than  the  eastern.  Liverpool, 
in  latitude  53°  is  warmer  than  Boston  in 
latitude  42° 


The  Royal  Society  of  Sciences,  at 
Gottingen,  has  proposed  the  following' 
prize  question: — A  view  and  critical 
comparison  of  the  ancient  monuments 
of  every  kind  which  have  hitherto  been 
discovered  in  America,  with  the  Asiatic 
and  Egyptian  monuments.  In  how  far 
do  they  agree  or  differ,  and  what  are  the 
grounds  for  the  supposition,  that  at  a  very 
ancient  period  a  connexion  existed  be- 
tween these  distant  countries  and  their 
inhabitants  ? 


Pi'oposals  are  issued  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  for  pub- 
lishing a  literary  periodical  work,  to  be  called  "  The 
AVestem  Review"  and  Miscellaneous  Magazine."  It  will 
be  printed  with  a  new  and  handsome  type  procured 
for  tlie  purpose,  in  monthly  numbers  of  sixty-four  octavo 
pages  each,  price  four  dollars  per  annum,  payable  in  ad- 
vance. The  first  number  is  expected  to  be  published  in 
May  or  June.  Subscriptions  to  be  forwarded  to  William 
Gibbes  Hunt.  The  followiijg  is  an  extract  from  the  pros-  ■ 
pectus :  ' 

"Itwil'  be  among  the  main  objects  of  the  work  now 
proposed,  to  develope  the  natural  history  of  the  western 
states,  to  cultivate  and  improve  our  literary  taste,  to  com- 
municate the  most  interesting  literary  intelligence,  and 
to  vimlieate,  while  it  endeavours  to  advance,  the  literary 
character  of  our  country.  It  will  contain  notices  and  re- 
views of  new  publications,  both  foreign  and  domestic ;  es- 
says in  the  several  departments  of  literature  and  science  ; 
anecdotes  respecting  the  early  history,  and  accounts  of  the 
natural  curiosities,  of  the  western  counti-y,  and  such  other 
miscellaneous  matter  as  may  tend  to  the  gratification  and 
amusement  of  its  readers.  Devoted  to  no  sect  or  party,  it 
will  inculcate  liberal,  enlarged,  and  philanthropic  views; 
and  while  its  pages  will  ever  be  open  to  candid  and  well 
written  communications  on  appropriate  subjects  from 
every  source,  all  controversy  on  religious  and  political 
topics  will  be  carefully  excluded. 

"  The  editor  has  great  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  add, 
that,  from  the  number  and  the  talent  of  those,  who  are 
pledged  to  contribute  to  the  work,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  it  will  be  calculated,  at  once,  to  gratify  its  readers, 
and  to  reflect  no  in.-onsiderable  credit  on  the  literary  cha- 
racter of  the  western  country." 

Proposals  are  issued  in  Circleville  for  publishing  by   ' 
subscription,  "  Notes  on  the  State  of  Ohio,"  by  Caleb  At- 
water,  A.  M.    Containing  remarks  on  tlie  situation,  his- 
tory, climate,  soil,  productions,  antiquities,  state  of  the 
population,  improvements,  morals,  religion,  &c. 

The  work  will  contain  at  least  400  pages,  octavo,  and 
will  be  put  to  press  early  in  the  summer,  if  it  receive  . 
sufficient  patronage. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

By  James  Eastburn,  &  Co,  New  York— The  Prognostics 
and  Crises  of  Hippocrates,  translated  from  the  Greek,  with 
critical  and  explanatoi-y  notes,  by  Henry  William  Duca-     j 
chet,  M.  D. 

Kirk  &  Meirein,  New  York— Sermons  by  the  reverend 
Thomas  Chalmers,  D.  D.  new  series. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY, 

By  Littell  Sf  Henry,  74  South  Second  St. 

Where  subscriptions  and  communications 
will  be  received. 

Terms  Five  Dollars  per  annum,  payable  on 
the  first  of  July  of  each  year. 
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FOR  THE  NATIONAL  RECOllDKIl. 

Pennsylvania. 
The  citizens  of  Pliiladelphia  are  in- 
formed, that  books  were  opened  on  Wed- 
nesday at  the  Merchants'  Coffee-house, 
under  the  superintendence  of  William 
Rawle,  J.  P.de  Grouchy,  Reuben  Haines, 
George  Litimer,  Simon  Gratz,  and  Rich- 
ard Wistar,  esquires,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
receiving  subscriptions  for  the  construc- 
tion of  an  artificial  road  from  Northum- 
berland to  the  Susquehanna  river,  at  or 
near  tlie  mouth  of  Anderson's  creek, 
passing  through  Deerstown,  Youngmans- 
town,  Aaronsburg,  Bellefonte,  Miles- 
burg,  and  Philipsburg,  in  pursuance  of 
an  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature. 

It  should  be  recollected,  that  "  the 
turnpike  from  this  city  to  Northumber- 
land is  completed  ^  that,  for  the  section 
of  the  route  from  Anderson's  creek  to 
Waterford,  passing  through  Franklin 
and  Meadville,  the  subscriptions  are  al- 
ready filled,  agreeably  to  the  act  regu- 
lating that  portion  of  the  route,  the  road 
located,  and  the  contracts  for  its  con- 
struction actually  given  out,  by  which  the 
contractor  is  bound  to  complete  the  whole 
distance  in  four  years;  and  from  W^ater- 
ford  to  Erie,  a  good  turnpike  has  existed 
for  several  years.  All  that  is  necessary, 
then,  to  accomplish  the  vitally  important 
object  of  connecting  the  distant  extre- 
mities of  the  state,  by  an  easy  communi- 
cation through  its  very  heart,  is  to  se- 
cond the  exceedingly  liberal  appropria- 
tion of  the  legislature,  by  subscriptions, 
on  the  part  of  individuals  to  the  stocks 
of  the  several  companies,  to  the  compa- 
VOL.    I, 


ratively  inconsiderable  amount  of  forty- 
five  thousand  dollars,  for  the  whole  dis- 
tance from  Northumberland  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna, at  the  mouth  of  Anderson's 
creek.  For  the  convenience  of  those 
interested,  and  the  more  effectually  to 
enable  them  to  control  the  expenditure 
of  their  own  subscriptions  and  those  of 
the  commonwealth,  this  projected  turn- 
pike has  very  judiciously  been  divided 
by  the  legislature,  into  five  distinct  sec- 
tions, eacli  of  which  will  enjoy  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  a  body  corporate,  with 
power  to  levy  tolls,  &c. 

Towards  the  completion  of  this  highly- 
important  chain  of  communication,  our 
legislators  have  displayed  a  most  lauda- 
ble degree  of  liberality.  Aware  of  the 
incalculable  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  its  success,  they  have  evinced  a 
deep  interest  in  the  undertaking,  and  a 
determination  to  afford  it  their  powerful 
and  encouraging  assistance.  The  large 
amount,  however,  of  seventy  five  thou- 
sand dollars,  which,  by  their  vote  at  the 
last  session,  was  conditionally  devoted  to 
this  essentially  important  public  im- 
provement, cannot  be  thus  advantage- 
ously appropriated,  if  individuals  do  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  present  golden 
opportunity.  Every  citizen,  therefore, 
who  is  desirous  of  promoting  the  gene- 
ral welfare  of  our  rich  and  fertile  state 
— who  is  either  directly  or  indirectly  in- 
terested in  the  development  of  its  im- 
mense resources,  and  who  is  anxious  to 
retain  within  our  metropolis,  one  of  its 
most  abundant  sources  of  prosperity  and 
emolument,  should  unquestionably  come 
forward  on  the  present  occasion,  and  by 
the  subscription  of  a  few  shares  of  fifty 
dollars  each,  carry  the  contemplated  oh- 
iect  into  immediate  operation. 
Y 
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The  time  has  arrived  when  the  well 

f  rounded  apprehensions  of  the  Phila- 
elphians  should  rouse  them  to  exertion, 
or  their  lucrative  inland  trade  will  ine- 
vitably be  diverted  from  its  ordinary 
channel;  and  it  is  high  time  that  we 
should  exonerate  ourselves  from  the  im- 
putation of  supineness  and  indifference, 
upon  the  subject  of  our  internal  im- 
provement, of  which  the  stupendous  en- 
terprise of  our  northern,  and  the  spirit- 
ed exertions  of  our  southern  neighbours, 
may  cause  us  too  soon  and  too  severely 
to  feel  the — fatal  consequences. 


SLAVERY  IN  OHIO. 

At  the  state  elections  of  the  present 
year,  the  people  of  Ohio  are  to  give  their 
votes  on  the  expediency  of  calling  a  con- 
vention for  the  revision  of  their  consti- 
tution. We  gather  from  their  papers 
that  one  of  the  objects  of  those  who  re- 
commend a  revision,  is  to  repeal  that 
clause  of  the  constitution  which  prohibits 
slavery  in  the  state.  {JVat.  Int. 

That  there  may  be  some  few  indivi- 
duals in  this  flourishing  state  who  are 
willing  to  introduce  the  curse  of  slavery 
into  it,  we  do  not  doubt,  for  there  are 
men  every  where  to  be  found,  who  would 
commit  any  crime  that  appeared  to  tend 
to  their  advantage.  But  that  any  consi- 
derable number  of  the  citizens  of  Ohio 
wish  so  to  alter  their  constitution  as  to 
make  slavery  lawful,  we  cannot  believe. 
They  have  hitherto  in  the  cheerful  indus- 
try of  the  people,  and  in  the  sound  state 
of  public  morals,  enjoyed  the  fruits  of 
their  righteous  laws.  Mr.  Melish  in  his 
travels*  has  noticed  the  great  advantage 
thatthe  absence  of  slavery  has  produced  to 
them  over  their  immediate  neighbours.  It 


.  *  "  The  improvements  do  not  seem  to 
keep  pace  on  the  Virginia  side,  with  those 
in  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  it  is  very  question- 
able whether  Wheeling  will  ever  be  a  place  of 
much  consequence,  although  the  situation  ap- 
pears favourable,  the  great  road  to  the  western 
country  passing  through  it.  But  the  exist- 
ence of  slavery  is  a  damper  upon  the  opera- 
tions of  the  white  people,  "  who  wiU  not 
work  If  they  have  slaves  to  work  for  them;" 
and,  idleness  being  the  parent  of  vice,  society 
degenerates;  good  men  seek  out  a  situation 
more  congenial  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  and 
*'  e\il  men  and  seducers  wax  worse  and 
worse." 


is  not  likely  that  they  will  now  break  down 
the  mounds  that  have  guarded  them,  and 
suffer  the  flood  to  desolate  their  rising  ha- 
bitations, and  overwhelm  the  fair  regions 
of  liberty,  industry,  and  happiness.  The 
late  attempt  at  a  general  massacre  of  the 
whites  in  Georgia,  should  convince  every 
one,  however  blinded  by  habit  or  inter- 
est, that  the  toleration  of  slavery  is  a 
greater  curse  than  pestilence  or  the 
sword.  The  attempt  was  not  at  all  sur- 
prising, and  we  only  wonder  that  such 
things  do  not  occur  frequently.  It  would 
seem  likely  to  rouse  even  the  inhabitants 
of  those  states  who  have  long  indulged 
in  this  crime,  to  a  sense  of  the  necessity 
of  freeing  themselves  fropa  it,  if  not  for 
the  sake  of  justice  or  humanity,  yet  for 
their  own  preservation — for  the  safety  of 
their  wives  and  their  children.  It  can- 
not, at  least,  be  distinguished  in  a  land 
which  is  yet  unpolluted.  Upon  Ohio  we 
have  always  looked  with  partiality  and 
pride.  Guided  by  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice, and  enlightened  by  the  wisdom  of 
modern  tipies,  her  lawgivers  have  prohi- 
bited slavery,  and  have  adopted  a  mer- 
ciful code  of  penal  laws.  She  has  been 
called  the  Pennsylvania  of  the  West.  It 
pains  us  that  such  an  intention  as  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  extract  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  should  even  have  been  mention- 
ed, though  we  believe  it  to  have  very  lit- 
tle foundation. 


CIVILIZATION  OF  INDIANS. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  a  -worthy  Clergyman 
in  Ohio,  to  the  Editor  of  the  PanopUst. 

"  A  company  is  about  forming  here  to 
plant  a  colony  in  the  heart  of  the  Indian 
country  west  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
perhaps  up  Red  river,  for  the  purpose  of 
civilizing  and  christianizing  the  natives. 
Several  are  expecting  to  go  on  this  spring 
and  explore  the  country;  and  if  they 
meet  with  sufficient  encouragement,  to 
return  and  remove  the  colony  a  year 
from  this  spring.  It  is  probable,  that  30, 
40  or  50  families  may  be  obtained  to  go. 
They  calculate  to  take  with  them  two 
or  three  ministers  and  as  many  school- 
masters. Thus  they  will  carry  with 
them  the  principles  of  civilized  society. 
May  God  bless  their  undertaking." 

This  we  believe  to  be  the  only  effec- 
tual means  of  civilizing  the  Indians.  So- 
litary missionaries  may  cast  away  the 
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pleasures  of  society,  and  expose  them- 
selves to  the  pains  of  the  desert  for  ages, 
in  vain.  It  is  not  by  a  verbal  inculca- 
tion of  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  that 
its  spirit  can  be  imparted  to  these  wretch- 
ed v*^anderers.  They  must  witness  its 
operation  upon  others,  and  be  drawn  by 
the  powerful,  though  almost  impercep- 
tible force  of  example,  ,  The  missiona- 
ries who  have  visited  them  have  been 
unable  to  gain  their  attention  to  their 
doctrines.  AVe  have  just  been  informed 
by  a  reverend  gentleman  who  has  visited 
them,  that  in  reply  to  something  said  by 
him  on  the  subject  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, an  old  chief  desired  him  "  first  to 
make  the  experiment  of  the  religion  upon 
the  white  people  round  Buifaloe,  and  if 
the  Indians  should  find  that  it  had  any 
good  effect  upon  these,  they  should  be 
ready  to  hear  him."  It  is  thus,  that  those 
tribes  which  are  in  our  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood are  prejudiced  against  our  be- 
nign religion,  and  are  driven  farther  into 
the  wilderness  by  the  encroachments 
and  depredations  of  our  frontier  settlers. 
Those  which  reside  at  a  distance,  receive 
their  impressions  of  our  character  from 
the  traders,  who  visit  only  to  gain  from 
them,  and  intend  to  return  as  soon  as 
they  have  amassed  enough  to  make  them- 
selves comfortable  at  home.  Having  no 
interest  in  common  with  the  Indians, 
humanity  is, not  sufficient  to  induce  them 
to  endeavour  to  improve  them,  and  the 
happiness  of  whole  nations  is  sacrificed 
to  the  paltry  purposes  of  private  emo- 
lument. But  where  such  a  permanent 
settlement  as  that  mentioned  above,  is 
founded,  the  effects  to  be  hoped  for  are 
very  different.  The  ease  and  welfare 
of  the  colonists,  and  of  their  posterity, 
will  depend^almost  entirely  upon  the 
character  of  the  surrounding  Indians. 
Every  feeling  of  interest  will  unite  the 
Christians  'm  their  endeavours  to  diffuse 
the  blessings  of  civilization  and  religion 
to  their  neighbours;  and  where  the  ef- 
fort is  sincerely  made  and  persevered 
in,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  be 
successful.  A  system  of  uniform  justice 
in  all  transactions  with  them,  will  have 
more  effect  than  preaching  to  them  can 
possibly  have.  If  this  were  not  perfect- 
ly certain  at  first  sight,  we  might  refer 
to  the  colony  of  William  Penn,  and  to 
the  establishment  of  the  society  of  Friends 
in  the  interior  of  New  York. 


jlBi^ceiKanp. 


TO  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE. 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Ame- 
rican Colonization  Society  beg  leave  to 
lay  before  you  the  following  letter,  from 
their  agent,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mead,  relative 
to  a  most  interesting  subject,  to  which 
they  some  time  since  solicited  the  public 
attention.  They  return  their  warmest 
thanks  to  those  from  whose  benevolence 
they  have  received  contributions;  and 
they  hope  that,  although  a  considerable 
sum  is  still  necessary  for  the  attainment 
of  their  object,  their  appeal  to  the  hu- 
manity of  their  fellow  citizens  will  be 
effectual. 

0^  Contributors  will  please  to  send  their 
names  and  sums  to  David  English,  Esq. 
Treasurer. 

Milledgeville,  May  4th,  1819. 
My  Dear  Sir:  This  day,  which  was  to 
have  been  the  day  of  bondage  and  sorrow 
to  the  poor  Africans,  on  whose  account 
I  was  sent  to  this  place,  has  been  turned 
into  a  day  of  liberty  and  joy  to  them. 
At  least,  1  confidently  hope  that  the  ar- 
rangements we  have  made  will  eventu- 
ate thus  happily,  and  that,  before  the 
year  is  ended,  they  will  see  their  native 
land  and  all  which  they  love  most  on 
earth.  The  governor  has  postponed  the 
sale,  and  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of 
seeking,  among  the  humane  and  generous 
of  this  southern  country,  the  means  of 
their  redemption.  I  enter  upon  this  task 
to-morrow,  by  convening  the  citizens  of 
this  place  to  form  an  Auxiliary  Society. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  recover 
these  poor  creatures  into  the  hands  of 
certain  individuals  who  were  concerned 
either  in  their  first  capture,  or  in  their 
purchase  and  introduction  into  this  state 
— but  there  is,  I  hope,  nothing  to  fear 
from  this  combination  of  avarice  and  op^ 
pression  against  the  claims  of  justice  and 
humanity.  I  arrived  here  on  Saturday 
evening,  and  on  Sunday  morning  walked 
out  to  their  little  encampment  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  town,  to  see  them.  As  I 
approached  their  habitation,  I  found  them 
gathered  around  a  good  old  man,  into 
whose  care  they  had  been  given,  and 
who  was  telling  them  that  some  good 
people  had  sent  me  to  preveat  their 
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sale,  and  carry  them  back  to  Africa.  I 
wish  you  could  have  been  with  me  to 
have  witnessed  their  joy;  they  crowded 
around  me,  and  by  turns  took  hold  of  my 
hands,  and  in  broken  English  expressed 
their  gratitude.  They  at  first  (as  the 
old  man  told  me)  would  scarcely  believe 
it;  they  had  never  heard  of  any  such 
thing  before,  and  it  is  no  wonder  they 
should  doubt  it.  Even  the  next  day  one 
of  them  said  to  him,  "white  people  never 
send  negroes  back  to  Africa;  I  never  see 
my  children  again."  The  old  man,  who 
ha!*  gained  their  confidence,  asked  them 
if  he  ever  told  them  a  lie,  and  this  seemed 
to  encourage  their  faith.  A  very  strong 
attachment  has  grown  up  between  thern 
and  him,  and  1  have  seen  them  shed 
tears  while  speaking  to  them  about  leav- 
ing him.  He  asked  one,  who  seemed  more 
overjoyed  than  the  rest  at  the  thought  of 
going,  "if  he  wanted  to  leave  old  Daniel, 
(for  that  is  his  name,)  who  had  taken 
such  good  care  of  him,  and  given  him  so 
many  good  messes?"  The  poor  fellow 
hung  >MS  liead  as  if  convicted  of  ingrati- 
tude, and  then  said,  "he  did  not  want  to 
leave  him,  but  wanted  home  better;"  and 
promised  that  "if  he  would  go  to  Africa 
he  would  serve  him  two,  three  years,  and 
give  him  too  much  good  things."  Indeed, 
my  dear  friend,  a  few  moments  were  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  me  that  they  were  the 
children  of  the  same  God  with  ourselves, 
having  the  same  affections,  and  capable 
of  the  same  enjoyments.  On  their  coun- 
tenances I  could  see  written  those  me- 
morable words:  "Am  I  not  a  man  and  a 
brother?"  Some  of  them  so  strikingly 
resemble  some  of  our  American  negroes, 
that  I  could  have  sworn  I  had  seen  them 
before,  had  I  met  them  in  any  other  place, 
or  under  different  circumstances.  Some 
of  them  have  very  sensible  and  amiable 
countenances,  while  others  are  vacant 
and  unmeaning.  They  were  captured 
in  two  parcel*  from  Angola  and  Fowlah, 
and  brought  together  at  the  Rio  Pangos, 
from  whence  they  tvere  shipped.  I  learn- 
ed the  history  of  each  one,  and  discover- 
ed that,  so  far  from  all  being  taken  in 
war  and  sold,  instead  of  being  killed,  as 
the  advocates  of  the  slave  trade  main- 
tain, not  one  of  these  were  prisoners  of 
war,  but  most  of  them  seized  by  wretch- 
es hired  for  the  purpose,  in  the  fields,  on 
the  road,  or  sleeping  in  their  houses. 
They  express,  by  word,  and  thft  dismal 


contortion  of  their  faces,  the  greatest 
horror  at  their  treatment  during  the 
passage.  Every  morning  many  were 
taken  out  of  the  hold  dead,  and  thrown 
(as  they  say)  to  be  messes  for  the  fish, 
and  the  rest  could  scarcely  live  for  the 
horrid  smell  of  the  ship.  It  was  in  this 
cargo,  or  in  the  one  seized  a  short  time 
before,  and  brought  into  Savannah,  that, 
while  off  our  coast,  they  were  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  eating  the  fl.esh  from 
their  own  arms,  for  the  sustenance  of 
life.  In  conversing  with  such  of  them 
as  had  learned  to  speak  tHe  English  tole- 
rably well,  I  found  that  they  had  been  to 
Sierra  Leone  and  Sherbro,  and  were  well 
acquainted  with  those  places.  Many  of 
them  had  seen  Kissell,  and  said  he  was 
a  good  man;  and,  when  I  mentioned  the 
name  of  Paul  Cuffee,  half  a  dozen  at  least 
cried  out  yes!  yes!  They  seemed  to 
know  and  appreciate  his  character.  One 
of  the  boys  in  the  parcel  can  write  Ara- 
bic; and,  I  am  told,  in  the  other  parcel 
which  were  sold,  there  were  several  who 
must  have  be^n  great  men  in  their  coun- 
try, and  who  made  considerable  profi- 
ciency in  such  learning  as  might  be  ac- 
quired by  intercourse  with  the  northern 
part  of  Africa.  One  of  them  asked  with 
great  concern,  if  we  would  not  send  back 
those  who  were  sold  last  year,  and  seem- 
ed distressed  at  being  told  that  it  would 
"be  impossible.  A  gentleman,  who  was 
present  at  the  sale,  describes  their  part- 
ing to  their  several  masters  as  a  most 
afflicting  scene.  When  they  bid  each 
other  farewell,  never  expecting  to  meet 
again,  they  wept  most  bitterly,  and  plain- 
ly proved  that  the  feelings  of  nature  were 
as  strong  in  them  as  in  any  others.  This 
is  a  dreadful  subject  to  write  about,  my 
dear  friend,  but  it  is  my  duty  to  give  you 
such  a  detail :  we  must  know  the  extent 
of  the  evil  before  we  can  apply  a  re- 
medy. 

Tiie  Africans  whose  I'elease  we  are 
seeking,  will  be  left  under  the  care  of  the 
same  good  old  man  already  mentioned, 
and  whom  I  cannot  mention  too  often 
nor  with  too  much  commendation.  God 
seems  to  have  raised  him  up  to  be  the 
friend  of  this  unfortunate  race  of  be- 
ings; he  is  never  as  happy  as  when  in 
the  midst  of  them,  and  they  ever  look 
up  to  him  as  their  best  friend.  He  is 
universally  beloved  in  this  place.  You 
I  cannot  mention  his  name,  but  each  one 
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exclaims,  'Daniel  is  the  best  man  in  the 
world,  and  the  fittest  person  to  manage 
these  poor  captives.'  So  much  is  he  de- 
voted to  tins  cause,  and  so  generous  is 
his  nature,  that,  although  very  poor,  he 
said  he  would  give  fifty  dollars  of  his 
wages  to  the  Society.  He  will  conduct 
them  to  the  ship,  whenever  tliey  go  on 
to  Smith's  island,  if  they  be  ordered 
there;  indeed  it  would  be  impossible  to 
get  them  willing  to  follow  atiy  other  per- 
son, for  they  confide  in  nO  other. 

I  have  now  given  you  all  the  necessary 
information  about  the  special  object  of 
my  mission  to  this  place.  On  Friday,  I 
set  out  for  Augusta,  where  I  shall  spend 
several  days,  thence  to  Savannah,  Beau- 
fort, Charleston,  Georgetown,  Wilming- 
ton, and  so  on  to  Virginia.'  It  will  be 
some  time  in  July  before  I  reach  home, 
even  without  any  unexpected  delay. 

With  sincerity,  I  remain  vour  friend, 
William  Mead. 
E.  B.  Caldwell,  Esq. 

Secretary  American  Colonization  Society.- 


AMERICAN  EDUCATION. 

The  subject  of  the  following  essay  de- 
serves the  very  serious  consideration  of 
Americans.  While  endeavouring  to  im- 
prove upon  the  plans  of  the  seats  of  learn- 
ing in  Europe,  we  should  not  only  endea- 
vour to  free  ourselves  from  the  prejudices 
of- habit,  but  should  be  careful  not  to  mis- 
take for  them  the  results  of  wise  expe- 
rience. Every  thing  that  is  old  is  vene- 
rable ;  and  whatever  is  established,  ought 
to  be  clearly  proved  to  be  wrong  before 
it  be  altered.  An  observance  of  this  rule 
may  sometimes  arrest  for  a  little  while 
the  progress  of  truth,  but  it  will  be  only 
to  make  its  march  more  sure  and  steady. 

That  the  state  of  society  in  this  coun- 
try requires  a  system  of  education  differ- 
ent from  that  which  is  suited  to  Europe, 
we  have  no  doubt;  but  to  decide  to  what 
extent  it  would  be  expedient  to  make  al- 
terations, will  require  the  greatest  saga- 
city, and  perhaps  the  question  can  only 
be  settled  by  long  experiment.  One  thing, 
however,  we  may  assert  with  confidence, 
that  Political  Economy  should  form  one 
of  the  prominent  features  of  an  Ameri- 
can university. 

[From  the  Albany  Daily  Advertiser.'] 

The  legislative  recess  may,  after  the 


heats  of  the  approaching  election  shall 
have  subsided,  afford  some  leisure  botlk 
to  the  rulers  and  ruled,  to  ruminate  on 
an  interesting  branch  of  public  educa- 
tion; and  as  occupation  constitutes  en- 
joyment, few  subjects  unite  both  more 
perfectly  with  the  gratification  of  love  of 
( ountry — the  promotion  of  an  interest 
common  to  all,  and  an  enlightened  re- 
gard for  posterity. 

The  colleges  and  academies  of  our 
state,  have  of  late  attracted  a  distin- 
guished share  of  attention,  and  their 
lapid  progress  in  the  dissemination  of 
useful  knowledge,  is  gradually  expand- 
ing them  in  the  public  eye,  to  a  magni- 
tude their  influence  on  some  of  the  most 
interesting  of  our  mental  tendencies  so 
riclily  merits. 

The  perfect  equality  of  freemen,  and 
the  juster  modes  of  thinking,  which  po- 
litical liberty  invariably  inspires,  has 
marshalled  the  ranks  ot  life  by  grada- 
tions of  public  service  and  merit:  and  a 
citizen  is  no  longer  degraded  because  he 
is  useful,  or  elevated  because  he  is  use- 
less. 

The  flexibility,  which  yields  with  ac- 
commodating facility  to  the  pressure  of 
time  and  circumstances,  is  among  our 
indigenous  traits  of  mind,  to  be  traced 
in  every  part  of  the  ample  extent  of  our 
country;  and  novelty,  if  the  dictate  of 
good  sense,  does  not  conjure  up  a  host 
of  impediments  to  every  step  out  of  the. 
trite  path,  calculated  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  man. 

The  European  colleges,  in  general,  de- 
rive either  their  origin,  or  their  regimen, 
from  the  monkish  ages,  which  the  refor- 
mation, with  all  its  energetic  influences, 
as  it  was  not  precisely  in  the  line  of 
its  march,  refrained  from  reforming. 

The  sacerdotal  language  of  the  cle- 
rical orders  in  the  western  empire,  before 
the  subversion  of  the  eastern,  by  the 
Turkish  conquest  of  Constantinople, 
was  exclusively  Latin;  which  became 
more  estimable  to  churchmen  as  it  gra- 
dually receded  from  a  living  into  a  dead 
language,  universal  among  the  professed, 
but  in  a  great  degree  unintelligible  to  the 
laity:  hence  it  became  a  primary  object 
of  church  policy,  to  teach  and  treat  sci- 
entific subjects  in  the  Latin  language 
only — to  acquire  a  competent  skill  in 
which,  and  the  religious  and  scholastic 
dogmas  that  trammelled  and  limited,  ia- 
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stead  of  expanding  the  intellectual  pow- 
ers, a  large  portion  of  the  time  devoted 
to  the  pursuits  of  literature  was  con- 
sumed, and  the  direction  of  the  studies 
of  youth,  was  artfully  devised  to  conduct 
them  with  unerring  aim  to  their  destined 
mark — an  indelible  attachment  to  the 
church,  and  an  entire  devotion  and  fide- 
lity to  promote  its  aggrandizement. 

Imitation,  the  influence  of  which  is 
irresistible  in  imitative  animals,  among 
which  man  is  aptly  classed,  imposed  a  si- 
milar impress  on  the  literary  institutions 
of  our  country.  With  their  migration 
from  the  climes  in  which  they  had  for  a 
long  series  of  years  been  advancing  to- 
wards maturity,  the  same  spirit  which 
animated  them  was  transfused,  and  the 
sagacity  of  European  scholars,  whose  aid 
Was  obtained  to  model  and  organize  the 
infant  establishments,  sought,  in  their  ri- 
gid adherence  to  European  usages,  a 
spurious  distinction,  which  elevated  them 
into  a  species  of  privileged  order. 

That  the  learned  languages  have  es- 
sentially contributed  to  unlock  the  cas- 
kets which  contained  the  literary  trea- 
sures of  antiquity ;  that  they  have  en- 
larged, improved,  and  invigorated,  the 
intellectual  powers,  is  not  to  be  doubted : 
but,  who  so  absurd,  as  to  place  an  inor- 
dinate value  on  the  key,  (unless  as  a  sa- 
cred relic,  sanctified  by  its  beneficent 
effects,)  vi^hen  the  casket  has  poured  its 
ricl>es  entirely  into  the  common  stock  } 
And  of  what  use  is  the  key  now,  when 
none  but  the  insane  or  the  savage  could 
wish  it  to  be  used,  for  again  locking 
them  up? 

The  numerous  translations  into  our 
own  language,  of  all  that  is  valuable  of 
ancient  learning  and  science,  leave  us 
little  to  wish  for  on  that  subject;  and 
though  in  the  vanity  of  academic  conse- 
quence, we  still  hear  some,  who  have 
neither  taste  to  discriminate,  or  disposi- 
tion to  analyze  the  beauties  of  their  own 
language,  expatiate  with  rapture,  on  the 
sublime  spirit  of  the  ancients :  few  can 
hope  to  equal,  and  fewer  to  excel,  the 
generality  of  those  translations. 

The  pursuits  of  our  citizens  are  emi- 
nently diversified.  Between  them,  and 
the  unvarying  monotonous  course  of  mo- 
nastic routine,  there  is  not  the  remotest 
similarity.  Common  sense,  it  would 
seem,  must  therefore  imperiously  pre- 


scribe a  departure  from  a  system  so  lit^ 
tie  adapted  to  our  actual  situation. 

The  instant  the  student  is  introduced 
into  active  life,  his  academical  studies, 
if  his  new  destination  is  not  congenial 
with  them,  are  forgotten  ;  or,  if  remem^ 
bered,  associated  with  regret  for  the  loss 
of  many  valuable  years  passed  to  him  in 
a  useless  frivolity. 

The  pride  of  distinction — a  repugn 
nance  to  innovation — an  indolent  cling- 
ing to  old  habits,  and  an  indisposition  to 
permit  adepts  in  the  useful  arts  to  ascend 
to  the  same  forms  occupied  by  those 
versed  in  abstract  science,  powevfr<Uy 
re-act  on  every  attempt  to  give  a  more 
useful,  a  more  appropriate,  and  a  more 
cheerful  aspect  to  academic  studies,  by 
diversifying  them  to  comport  with  '^he 
moral  and  physical  feelings  of  our  coun- 
try, and  the  extensive  liberality  which 
pervades  it. 

The  institution  of  grades  in  the  use- 
ful arts,  would  be  no  other  than  a  timid 
departure  from  the  old  rule — the  only 
difference  consisting  in  exempting  youth, 
who  have  no  occasion  for  Greek  or  La- 
tin, from  the  drudgery  of  learning  those 
languages,  which  have  justly  been  ranked 
among  the  scaffoldings  of  science ;  and 
would  not  an  architect,  embellishing  the 
auxiliary  erection,  at  the  expense  of  his 
permanent  edifice,  be  considered  as  per- 
fectly preposterous  ? 

The  bases  of  the  useful  arts  are  con- 
genial with  established  academic  courses. 
Physics — geometry,  with  its  kindred  sci- 
ences of  space  and  numbers — mechanics 
— hydrostatics — pneumatics — chemistry 
and  mineralogy,  with  many  others  now 
in  familiar  use  in  our  seminaries,  might 
leave  a  well  instructed  English  scholar, 
not  in  the  least  inferior  in  all  those 
branches  to  one  of  corresponding  men- 
tal powers,  .taught  in  all  the  imposing 
solemnity  which  Greek  or  Latin  could 
detonate. 

The  division  of  labour  has  uniformly 
led  to  dexterity  of  contraction  and  per- 
fection of  structure  in  every  fabric  of  the 
arts ;  and  what  good  reason  can  there  be 
to  doubt  the  same  salutary  effect  from  its 
application  to  literature  ?  Men  attached 
to  letters  in  the  superior  walks  of  sci- 
ence, might  still  pursue  their  favourite 
impulse — they  might  analyse,  explain 
and  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  annotations 
as  voluminously  as  any  of  their  prede- 
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cessers ;  and  by  an  intimate  domiciliated 
use  of  the  originals,  learn  to  think  in  the 
dead  languages — ^a  want  of  which  quali- 
fication IS,  perhaps,  the  most  fruitful 
source  of  the  diversity  of  reading  with 
which  the  learned  are  puzzled  and 
amused ;  and  at  which,  in  the  inversion 
of  poetic  order,  the  unlearned,  in  their 
turn,  not  only  smile,  but  laugh.  These 
diversities  may  be  traced  to  the  dissimi- 
larity, unbending  texture,  and  relatively 
revolting  idioms  and  conformations  of 
the  different  modern  languages,  adher- 
ing, with  immoveable  pertinacity,  to 
minds  incapable  of  entirely  divesting 
them  of  the  tact  of  their  mother  tongue. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Rush  had  imbibed 
a  strong  predilection  to  introduce  grades 
similar  to  those  which  are  the  object  of 
this  essay,  into  our  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing. It  was  the  result  of  deep  reflec- 
tion, keen  discernment,  and  enlightened 
views — but  it  has  been  ridiculed,  dis- 
torted, and  disregarded ;  his  distinguish- 
ed philanthropy — the  soundness  of  his 
mind,  and  the  unremitting  exercise  of 
its  powerful  faculties,  on  every  subject 
presented  to  it,  connected  with  the  ad- 
vancement of  human  happiness,  must, 
however,  mark  his  approbation  of  it  as  a 
strong  recommendation  for  deliberate 
consideration. 

The  French  are  indebted  to  the  ge- 
nius, intelligence,  and  auspiceis  of  Cardi- 
nal Richelieu  for  an  academy,  exclusive- 
ly devoted  to  the  study  of  their  lan- 
guage— the  salutary  influence  of  which 
has  been  sensibly  felt,  and  explicitly 
acknowledged  by  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished literary  men  of  that  nation. 

The  degrees  of  master  and  bachelor 
of  useful  arts,  would  attach  to  those  ho- 
nours their  appropriate  sense,  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  eminence  in  the  arts  in  which 
they  were  acquired,  and  if  it  is  wished 
to  preserve  a  (|ecided  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  old  and  new  regime, 
the  former  may  be  permitted  to  pre- 
serve the  distinguishing  badge  they  have 
uniformly  enjoyed,  a  diploma  in  Latin, 
while  their  younger  brethren,  who  it 
would  be  improper  to  indulge  with 
the  possession  of  their,  to  them  unin- 
telligible, magic  talisman,  should  have 
the  evidence  of  literary  merit  expressed 
in  the  plain,  unpretending  Anglo-Ameri- 
can language ;  and  those  of  loftier  pre- 
tensions mav  be  «onsoled  with  the  exhi- 


larating hope  that  they  may  acquire  more 
sturdy  habits  by  the  strenuous  exertions 
which  a  manly  competition,  with  less  de- 
corated worth,  may  require. 

DiLWORTH. 


[fhom  the  national  intelligencer.] 

We  have  been  often  interested  by  the 
geographical  information  respecting  our 
remoter  Western  Territory,  afforded  us 
by  the  St.  JiOuis  newspapers,  and  by  the 
enlarged  views  of  their  future  destiny, 
which  writers  in  those  papers  have  af- 
forded us.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  in  their 
flights,  they  soar  too  high;  sometimes, 
looking  forward,  through  the  vista  of  fu- 
turity, they  may  forget  the  ground  they 
tread  upon.  The  following  extract,  from 
the  St.  Louis  Enquirer,  may  serve  to  ex- 
emplify the  magnificence  of  the  views  of 
the  grandeur  of  the  West,  which  are  en- 
tertained in  that  country: 

"  The  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  ac- 
cording to  Melish,  contains  one  million 
five  hundred  thousand  square  miles. 

"  The  Roman  empire,  according  to 
Gibbon,  contained,  in  the  time  of  Agus- 
tus  Ceesar,  one  million  six  hundred  thou- 
sand. 

"  That  proud  empire  was  then  in  the 
zenith  of  her  power  and  splendour,  and 
vainly  supposed  to  have  embraced  the 
world  within  her  limits;  yet  was  but 
very  little  larger  than  the  valley  which 
is  drained  by  the  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

"But  the  dominion  of  the  American 
republic  is  not  limited  to  1,500,000 
square  miles.  The  valley  which  exhibits 
that  magnificent  area,  is  only  a  part  of 
her  empire;  which  also  embraces  two 
appendant  slopes,  or  borders,  on£  to  the 
east,  rvhere  the  old  13  United  States  are 
situated,  and  the  other  to  the  west,  where 
the  banks  of  the  Columbia  and  Multno- 
mah, and  the  shore  of  the  Pacific,  have 
yet  to  invite  the  cultivating  hand  of  the 
farmer  and  the  exploring  genius  of  the 
East  India  merchant. 

"  These  slopes,  or  borders,  being  count- 
ed in  with  the  valley,  will  make  the 
American  republic  near  double  the  size 
of  the  Roman  empire;  and  every  man 
will  see  that  she  will  be  more  powerful 
in  proportion  to  her  superior  size,  on  ac- 
count of  her  middle  position  between 
Europe  and  Asia,  her  compact  forn;  and 
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the  natural  union  and  indivisibility  of  all 
her  parts." 

Our  anticipations  of  the  future  great- 
ness of  this  republic — of  its  augmented 
population,  intellect,  and  wealth,  have 
been  sometimes  thought  too  sanguine. 
Buti  in  their  widest  range,  they  never 
reached  the  period  when  "  the  old  thir- 
teen United  States"  were  to  be  consid- 
ered as  a  mere  appendage  to  the  states 
w  ich  are  or  shall  be  formed  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi ;  to  be  counted  in 
as  a  mere  skirt  of  the  empire  of  the  re- 
public. This  is  a  new  view  of  the  fu- 
ture destiny  of  the  Atlantic  states,  and 
calculated  to  produce  some  serious 
thoughts.  That  this  republic  will,  in 
time,  be  more  powerful  than  the  Roman 
ever  was,  we  have  never  doubted;  but, 
we  hope,  be  its  power  what  it  may,  it  will 
never  be  employed  as  that  of  Rome  was. 


AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

An  essay  in  the  last  Richmond  Com- 
piler, on  the  subject  of  the  history  and 
the  historians  of  America,  reminds  us  of 
a  work  about  which  we  felt  much  inter- 
est at  the  time  that  its  existence  was  an- 
nounced. We  allude  to  a  manuscript 
history  of  Virginia,  by  the  late  Edmund 
Randolph,  of  that  state,  which  was  offer- 
ed to  the  American  publisliers  some  three 
or  four  years  ago,  by  his  executors.  We 
then  copied  into  our  paper,  from  the  En- 
quirer, some  extracts  from  the  work, 
which  impressed  us  with  a  high  opinion 
of  its  historical  merit,  and  general  inter- 
est— but  no  other  opinion  could  be  form- 
ed of  a  laboured  production  from  the  dis- 
ciplined genius  and  polished  pen  of  the 
venerable  and  distinguished  author.  A 
revolutionary  patriot,  and  cotemporary 
witli  the  interesting  events  and  promi- 
nent men  of  that  day,  he  was  well  qua- 
lified, by  personal  observation,  to  present 
the  scenes  and  actors  of  the  time  in  cor- 
rect and  striking  view.  We  should  be 
glad  to  learn  what  disposition  was  made 
of  this  interesting  MS.  llbid. 


emigration. 

JVew  Fork,  May  24. 
A  cffrwuan,  consisting  of  eleven  cover- 
ed wagons,  drawn  by  two,  three,  or  four 


horses  each,  two  coachees,  a  number  ot 
outriding  horses,  and  about  120  persons, 
composing  the  expedition  under  captains 
Blackman  and  Allen,  for  the  state  of 
Illinois,  crossed  the  Powles  Hook  ferry 
on  Friday,  on  its  way  to  the  west.  Ihose 
two  gentlemen  having  been  for  a  number 
of  years  engaged  as  ship-masters  in  the 
China  trade,  and  made  handsome  for- 
tunes, have  now  turned  their  attention 
to  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Illinois,  and 
have  commenced  the  forming  of  a  settle- 
ment there  on  their  extensive  purchase. 
The  present  caravan  forms  the  first  divi- 
sion. In  the  autumn  the  second  division 
marches — and  in  the  spring  following  the 
third  division,  which  is  to  complete  the 
establishment,  will  advance. 

In  the  company  which  passed  here 
yesterday,  there  were  farmers,  carpen- 
ters, blacksmiths,  wheelwrights,  masons, 
coopers,  &c.  &c.  with  their  families, 
mostly  natives  of  the  "northern  hive." 
All  their  equipments  were  in  firie  order, 
and  the  emigrants  in  fine  spirits.  If  the 
population  of  that  fertile  state  is  to  be 
formed  of  such  materials,  we  shall  soon 
find  Illinois  taking  rank  along.side  of  the 
very  respectable  state  of  Ohio. 

\_llaily  Mv. 


INTERESJING    MANUSCRIPTS. 

An  American  gentleman  on  board  the 
United  States  frigate  Guerriere,  lately  at 
Russia,  writing  to  his  friend,  a  member  of 
congress,  describes  among  other  curiosi- 
ties which  he  visited  in  St.  Petersburg, 
the  emperor's  library,  which,  he  says,  con- 
tained in  1817,  more  than  200,000  vo- 
lumes, and  13,000  manuscripts.  "Many 
of  the  manuscripts,"  he  adds,  "are  twelve 
or  thirteen  centuries  old;  and  among 
modern  ones,  are  some  original  letters- 
of  Philip  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  upon  the 
discovery  of  America. 

"I  do  not  despair  of  obtaining  copies 
of  these  for  some  of  our  historical  so- 
cieties. They  were  found  in  a  bastile 
of  France,  with  the  letters  of  a  great 
many  other  monarchs  to  the  kings  of 
France."  [Salem  Post. 


The  State  House  Yard  in  Philadelphia, 
is  embellished  by  a  number  of  very  beau- 
tiful elm  trees.    Their  shade  affords  a 
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tlelightful  defence  from  the  rays  of  the 
autnmer  sun,  and  no  doubt  many  citizens 
even  of  Philadelphia  admire  their  beau- 
ty, without  knowing  or  inquiring  into 
their  history.  Among  the  papers  of  the 
late  col.  George  Morgan,  of  Morganza,  a 
gentleman  who  was  as  distinguished  for 
his  patriotism,  as  he  was  for  agricul- 
tural! enthusiasm,  the  followino-  letter 
occurs,  indorsed  in  the  colonel's  own 
hand  writing,  thus: 

Philadelphia,  April  22,  1785. 
Governor  Dickinson's  letter  and  the 
thanks  of  the  executive  council,  for  a  pre- 
sent of  an  hundred  elm  trees,  I  made  to 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  to  plant  in  the 
State  House  square. 

Philadelphia,  Jpril  22,  1785. 
Dear  Sik — Mr.  Vaughan  having  com- 
municated to  the  council  the  valuable 
and  unexpected  present  you  have  sent 
them  of  trees,  and  the  obliging  manner 
in  >vhich  it  has  been  made,  I  feel  a  very 
particular  pleasure  in  returning  the  una- 
nimous thanks  of  that  body,  for  your 
kindness  and  politeness.  I  am.  Sir, 
Your  affectionate  humble  servant. 

John  DicxaNSON. 
George  Morgan,  Esq.  Princeton. 

[Pittsburg  Gazette. 


[from  the  port  folio.] 
VACCINATION. 

Among  the  various  facts  adduced  to 
prove  the  power  of  vaccination  in  se- 
curing human  life,  and  its  consequent 
influence  on  population,  none  is  more 
striking  t!ian  the  following  extract  from 
the  Essai  politique  siir  les  Probabilities, 
by  the  count  La  Place,  noticed  some 
time  ago  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and 
which  cannot  be  too  much  known. — "The 
ratio  of  the  population  to  the  number  of 
birtlis,  would  be  increased,  if  we  could 
diminish  or  destroy  every  disease,  that 
is  dangerous  and  common.  This  has 
been  done,  happily,  in  the  case  of  the 
small-pox — first,  by  the  common  inocu- 
lation for  the  disease  itself,  and  after- 
wards in  a  much  more  complete  manner, 
by  the  vaccine  inoculation,  the  inesti- 
mable discovery  of  Jenner,  who  has 
rendered  himself  by  that  means,  one  of 
the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  human 
race. 


"  The  most  simple  way  of  calculating 
the  advantage  which  the  extinction  of  a 
disease  would  produce,  consists  in  de- 
termining, from  observation,  the  number 
of  individuals  of  a  given  age,  who  die  of 
it  yearly,  and  in  subtracting  the  amount 
from  the  total  number  of  deaths  of  per- 
sons of  that  same  age.  The  ratio  of  the 
difference,  to  the  total  number  alive  at 
tlie  same  age,  would  be  the  probability 
of  dying  at  that  age,  if  the  disease  did 
not  exist.  By  summing  up  all  these 
probabilities,  from  the  beginning  of  life  to 
a  |2;iven  time,  and  taking  the  sum  from 
unity,  the  remainder  will  be  the  proba- 
bility of  living  to  that  age,  on  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  disease  in  question  being  ex- 
tinguished. From  the  series  of  these 
probabilities,  the  mean  duration  of  life, 
on  the  same  supposition,  may  be  com- 
puted according  to  rules  that  are  well 
known.  M.  Duvillard  has  found  that 
the  mean  duration  of  human  life  is  in- 
creased, at  least  three  years,  by  the  vac- 
cine inoculation." 


As  a  proof  of  the  vast  extent  of  the 
publishing  trade  in  England,  we  may 
state  as  a  fact,  that  one  publisher,  Mr. 
Murray,  has  works  announced  for  1819, 
which  cost  him  40,000/.  [Monthly  Mag. 


AGRICULTURE  IN  FRANCE. 

JVf^v  York,  May  13. 

A  very  intelligent  and  observing  mer- 
chant, (Moses  Field,  Esq.)  who  is  also 
an  excellent  agriculturist,  has  recently 
returned  to  this  city  from  an  extensive 
tour  in  Europe.  He  states  that  the  pro- 
gress of  agriculture  in  France  is  most 
remarkably  rapid,  and  still  advancing. 
The  great  number  of  men  who  had  been 
embodied  in  hostile  armies,  and  who  were 
engaged  in  the  sanguinary  conflicts  of 
modern  wars,  are  now  called  to  the  more 
rational  employment  of  culture.  The 
effects  are  every  where  visible  through- 
out the  wide  domain  of  the  kingdom  of 
France. 

The  consequence  of  the  accumulated 
active  industry,  is  every  where  apparent, 
and  the  face  of  the  country  now  presents 
to  the  traveller  a  succession  of  high  culti- 
vation and  improvement.  Those  extend- 
ed fields  and  vineyards  which  were  a  few 
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months  since  only  partially  tilled  (and 
that  principally  by  females)  are  now  un- 
der the  guidance  and  superintending 
labour  of  able  and  industrious  fanners. 
Frenchmen  are  proverbial  for  their  ready 
adoption  of  employments  and  pursuits, 
arising  from  a  change  of  their  own  or  in 
public  affairs.  And  the  same  men  who 
were  but  yesterday  brandishing  the 
sword,  are  now  busily  engaged  in  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  the  industrious  hus- 
bandman. 

The  consequence  of  this  great  change 
is  the  vast  additional  product  of  the  earth 
from  productive  industry.  And  the  ap- 
pearance and  great  promise  of  abundant 
harvest  in  France  afford  no  doubt  that 
she  will  henceforth,  and  so  long  as  she 
shall  remain  at  peace,  yield  an  amount 
of  produce  which  will  afford  a  great  sur- 
plus over  her  home  consumption.  The 
effect  of  which  will  naturally  enable  her 
to  export  a  great  variety  of  her  own  pro- 
ductions to  supply  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries of  Europe."  These  results,  ema- 
nating from  the  tranquillity  of  the  former 
belligerents,  do  not  promise  our  own 
farmers  the  same  high  prices  for  their 
produce,  which  have  been  experienced 
for  a  series  of  years  past.  It  will,  there- 
fore, become  their  duty  as  well  as  their 
interest  to  apply  their  means  and  exer- 
tions to  more  immediate  and  home  ob- 
jects; these  are  multifarious  and  import- 
ant, and  will  readily  occur  to  the  minds 
of  an  intelligent  and  high  minded  people. 
\_Columbian. 
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STANZAS. 


BY  CKOAKEIl. 


There  is  an  evening-twilight  of  the  heart, 

When  its  wild  passion-waves  are  luU'd  to 
rest ; 
And  the  eye  views  life's  fairy  scenes  depart. 

As  fades  the  day-beam  in  the  rosy  west. 
'Tis  with  a  nameless  feeling  of  regret 

We  gaze  upon  them  as  they  melt  away; 
And  fondly  would  we  bid  them  hnger  yet. 

But  Hope  is  round  us  with  her  angel  lay, 
Hailing  afar  some  happier  moonlight  hour; 
Dear  are  her  whispers  still,  though  lost  their 
early  power. 

In  youth,  the  cheek  was  crimson'd  with  her 
glow,  1 

Her  smile  was  loveliest  then — her  matin 


Was  heaven's  own  music,  and  the  note  of  wo 
Was  all  unheard  her  Eden-bowers  among. 
Life's  little  world  of  bliss  was  newly  born  ; 
We  knew  not — cared  not — it  was  born  to 
die: 
Flush'd  with  the  breeze — wet  with  the  dews 
of  morn ; 
With  dancing  heart  we  gaz'd  on  the  pure 
sky, 
And  mock'd  the  passing  clouds  that  dimm'd 

its  blue — 
Like  our  own  sorrows,  then,  as  fleeting  and 
as  few. 

And  mtifibood  felt  her  sway  too  :  on  the  eye 

Half  realis'd  her  early  dreams  burst  bright; 

Her  promis'd  bower  of  happiness  seem'd  nigh. 

Us  days  of  joy,  its  vigils  of  delight; 
And  tliough  at  times  might  lour  the  thunder 
storm, 
And  the  red  lightnings  threaten — still  the 
air 
Was  balmy  with  her  breath ;  and  her  lov'd 
form, 
The  rainbow  of  the  heart,  was  hov'ring 
there. 
'Tis  in  life's  noontide  she  is  nearest  seen ; 
Her  wreath  the  summer  flower — her  robe,  of 
summer  green. 

But,  though  less  dazzling  in  her  twilight  dress. 
There's  more  of  heaven's  pure  beam  about 
her  now ; 
That  angel  smile  of  tranquil  loveliness 

Which  the  mind  dreams  of,  glowing  on  her 
brow ; 
That  smile  will  mingle  with  the  evening  star 
That  points  our  destin'd  tomb  :  nor  e'er 
depart 
'Till  the  faint  light  of  life  is  fled  afar. 

And  hush'd  the  last,  deep  beating  of  the 
heart, 
The  meteor-bearer  of  our  parting  breath — 
A  moon-beam  in  the  midnight  storm  of  death. 


' ,    l^From  the  Boston  kaleidoscope.  J 
EPIGRAM. 
As  two  divines,  their  ambling  steeds  bestriding. 
In  mei-ry  mood,  o'er  Boston  neck  were  riding; 
At  length  a  simple  structure  met  their  sight, 
From   which   the   felon   takes    his  hempen 

flight; 
When,  sailor-hke,  he  bids  adieu  to  hope. 
His  all  depending  on  a  single  rope. 
"  Where,"  quoth  the  one,  "  where,  brother, 

now  were  you. 
Had  yonder  gallows  been  allow'd  its  due  ?" 
"  Where,"  cries  the  other,  in  sarcastic  tone, 
"  Why  where — but  riding  into  town  alone?" 


M^ti^tit^- 


THE    WHALE    FISHERY. 

The  following  is  the  amount  of  ship- 
ping owned  in  the  island  of  Nantucket^ 
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and  port  of  New  Bedford,  and  employed 
exclusively  in  the  whale  fishery,  (up    to 
the  1st  of  March  last,)  viz: — 
JVantucket,   57  ships,  15551  tons 

7  brigs,     1065—16616 
JV.  Bedford  26  ships,*  7274 

11  brigs,    2107—9381—25997 
*  In  addition  to  this  number,  3  ships  are 
now  on  the  stocks,  intended  for  whalemen. 


[Prom  the  Harrisburg  Republican.] 

STATE  PARDONS. 

By  Governor  JM'Ktan, 

In  1799  Prom  2d  Tu.  in  Dec.  to  31st  incl.    4 

1800  1st  Jan.  to  31st  Dec.  do.  149 

1801  do.            do.  66 

1802  do.            do.  67 

1803  do.            do.  185 

1804  do.            do.  140 

1805  do.            do.  152 

1806  do.            do.  129 

1807  do.            do.  114 

1808  do.  to  2d  Tu.  of  Dec.  174 

1180 
By  Goi^ernor  Snyder. 

In  1808  From  2d  Tu.  Dec.  to  31st  incl.  2 

1809  1st  Jan.  to  31st  Dec.  do.  125 

1810  do.            do.  104 

1811  do.            do.  130 

1812  do.            do.  Ill 

1813  do.            do.  68 

1814  do.            do.  86 

1815  do.            do.  99 

1816  do.            do.  145 

1817  do.  to  2d  Tu.  of  Dec.  146 

1016 
By  Governor  Findlay. 

In  1817  Prom  2d  Tu.  Dec.  to  31st  incl.  00 

1818  1st  Jan.  to  31st  Dec.  do.  159 

1819  do.     to  19th  May  do.  49 

208 


Total 


2404 


178,020 

128,512 

40,642 

40,109 

41,210 

42,289 

76,976 

112,897 

Exports  of  Cottonfrom  India  in  the  year  1818. 

From  Calcutta.    Bombay 

To  England,  bales 

of  300  lbs. 
The  Continent 
America 
China 

Total  336,848       323,807 

"Whole  exports  660,655  bales,  valued  at 
52,852,400  sicca  rupees,  or  6,606,550^.  ster- 
ling. 

Bombay,  Dec.  26,  1818. 
The  crop  of  cotton  of  the  past  season  ap- 
pears almost  inexhaustible:  the  exports  from 
this  place  during  the  year  amount  to  240,700 
bales,  a  quantity  more  than  double  what  it  has 
ever  beeu  before. 


5ll0ricu!turc» 


POTATOES. 

[The  following  piece  is  taken  from  Professor 
Silliman's  American  Journal  of  Science, 
No.  3,  and  will  serve  to  tranquillize  those 
eaters  of  potatoes  who  have  been  aiarme4 
by  Mr.  Gobbet's  attack  on  the  plant.] 

On  the  comparative  quantity  of  nutritions 
jnatter  -which  may  be  obtained  from  an  acre  of 
land  -when  cultivated  with  Potatoes  or  Wheat, 
by  Dr.  Eli  Ives,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Botany  in  Yale  College. 

In  a  good  season  an  acre  of  suitable 
land  well  cultivated  will  produce  400 
bushels  of  potatoes.  In  "Woodbridge,  a 
town  adjoining  New  Haven,  a  crop  of 
600  bushels  of  potatoes  has  been  obtain- 
ed from  a  single  acre.  A  bushel  of  pota- 
toes weighs  56  pounds.  Multiply  400, 
the  number  of  bushels,  by  56,  the  weight 
of  a  single  bushel,  gives  22400,  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  potatoes  produced  upon 
one  acre. 

Thirty  bushels  of  wheat  are  considered 
a  good  crop  as  the  product  of  one  acre  of 
land.  About  five-sixths  of  wheat  may  be 
considered  as  nutritious  matter. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Pearson  and  EinhofF,  about  one-third  of 
the  potatoe  is  nutritious  matter.  From 
the  analysis  of  Einhoff,  7680  parts  of  po- 
tatoes afforded  1153  parts  of  starch — 
fibrous  matter  analogous  to  starch  540 
parts — albumen  107  parts — mucilage  312 
parts.  Thesum  of  these  products  amounts 
to  about  one-third  of  the  potatoes  subject 
to  the  experiment. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  observes,  that  one- 
fourth  of  the  weight  of  potatoes  at  least 
may  be  considered  nutritious  matter. 

One-fourth  of  22400,  the  product  of  an 
acre  of  ground  cultivated  with  potatoes, 
is  5600.  The  whole  weight  of  a  crop  of 
wheat,  calculated  at  30  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and  at  60  pounds  to  the  bushel,  gives 
1800.  Deducting  one-sixth  from  the 
wheat  as  matter  not  nutritious,  and  the 
weight  is  reduced  to  1500. 
,  The  nutritious  matter  of  the  crop  of 
potatoes  to  that  of  wheat  is  as  5600  to 
1500,  or  as  5^  to  15, 

The  starch  might  be  obtained  by  a 
very  simple  machine,  recon>mended  by 
Parmentier;  and  in  seasons  when  pota- 
toes are  abundant,  the  potatoes  might  be 
converted  to  starch,  and  the  starch  pre- 
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served  for  any  length  of  time,  and  used 
as  a  substitute  for  vvheaten  flour. 

The  machine  alluded  to  is  a  cylinder 
of  wood,  about  three  feet  long  and  six 
inches  in  diameter,  covered  with  sheet 
tin,  punched  outward  so  as  to  form  a 
coarse  grater,  and  turned  by  a  crank. 
This  cylinder  is  placed  in  a  box  of  boards 
whose  sides  slope  a  little  inward  upon 
the  principle  of  a  hqpper,  and  a  tub  of 
water  is  placed  beneath.  The  potatoes 
are  thrown  into  this  box,  and  as  the 
crank  is  turned  they  are  crushed,  and 
the  starch  or  fecula  subsides  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  water.  It  is  well  known,  that 
potatoes  are  largely  used  in  England 
mixed  with  flour  to  form  a  very  good 
bread;  the  starch  of  the  potatoe  would 
of  course  answer  much  better. 


[From  the  Lancaster,  Ohio,  Eagle.] 

USEFUL  IMPROVEMENT. 

A  gentleman  from  Indiana,  passed 
through  this  town  on  Monday  last  on  his 
way  to  Washington  City,  where  he  in- 
tends getting  a  patent  for  converting 
wheat  into  sugar, and  corn  into  molasses; 
he  had  a  sample  of  each,  with  him,  and 
they  appear  to  be  of  equal  quality  with 
that  made  from  the  maple.    He  informs 


us  that  one  bushel  of  wheat  will  make 
15  pounds  of  sugar,  and  one  bushel  of 
corn  will  make  3  gallons  of  molasses. 
He  likewise  informs  us,  that  it  takes  less 
wood,  water,  or  labour,  than  the  usual 
mode  of  making  from  the  maple  tree. 


Mangel  TFurtzel,  or  Root  of  Scarcity. 

The  virtue  and  profits  of  this  root  are 
highly  extolled  by  the  European  farmers, 
and  those  in  the  middle  states.  In  Penn- 
sylvania no  good  farmer  thinks  his  ar- 
rangement for  stock  complete,  without 
he  has  assigned  a  liberal  sized  field  for 
its  growth.  In  its  leaves,  are  afforded 
a  rich  succulent  green  fodder  for  hogs 
and  cattle,  and  in  a  rapid  succession  of 
crops,  nothing  exceeds  it.  In  its  root  is 
contained  a  great  quantity  of  food,  neat, 
nourishing  and  fattening.  It  will  not  be 
at  all  an  over  estimate  to  say,  that  twelve 
tons  of  food  may  be  obtained  from  an 
acre  in  one  season.  Many  of  the  farmers 
in  this  country  have  been  checked  in  the 
culture  of  this  root,  by  having  been  de- 
ceived by  spurious  seed.  This  root  and 
the  carrot,  it  is  hoped,  will  receive  a 
very  fair  trial  the  coming  season. 

[_Conn.  Courant. 
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[From  Buchanan's  Essays  on  the  Economy  of  Fuel  and  Management  of  Heat — Glasgow,  1810.] 

Table  of  the  Degrees  of  different  Thermometers,  omitting  Fractions,  at  which 
some  remarkable  Chemical  Phenomena  occur. 


Reaumur. 

Fahrenheit, 

Cent. 

54 

90 

68 

Greatest  artificial   cold   observed,   produced 
Walker. 

by   Mr. 

44 

66 

55 

Nitric  acid  freezes,  Fourcroy. 

36 

50 

44 

Cold  observed  at  Hudson's  Bay,  M'JVab. 

35 

46 

43 

Ether  freezes. 

3i 

45 

42 

Ammonia  exists  In  a  liquid  form. 

32 

39 

39 

Mercury  freezes. 

30 

35 

57 

Sulphuric  acid  freezes,  Thomsoji. 

28 

31 

2,5 

Sulphurous  acid  liquid,  JMonge. 

24 

23 

30 

Cold  observed  at  Glasgow  on  the  surface  of  snow,  1780. 

23 

22 

30 

Acetous  acid  freezes. 

20 

14 

25 

Cold  observed  at  Glasgow,  1780. 

19 

11 

24 

Two  parts  of  alcohol  and  one  of  water  freeze. 

18 

10 

23 

Cold  observed  on  the  snow  at  Kendal,  1791. 

17 

7 

>  14 

Brandy  freezes. 

14 

0 

18 

Cold,  produced  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  snow 
riate  of  sofla. 

and  mu- 
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Reaumur.    Fahrenheit. 


5 

20 

6 

4 

23 

5 

3 

25 

4 

2 

28 

2.5 

1 

30 

1.25 

0 

32 

0 

2 

36 

2.5 

3 

39 

4 

4 

40 
42 

5 

5 

43 

6 

6 

45 
52 

10 

55  to  66 

12 

12 

59 

15 

14 

64 

17 

15 

66  to  133 

18 

16 

68 

20 

18 

74 

23 

19 

75 

24 

20 

77 

25 

21 

80 

26 

21 

75  to  80 

26 

21 

80 

26 

22 

82 

28 

25 

88 

31 

29 

92  to  99 

37 

28 

97 

36 

28 

97 

36 

29 

98 

36 

30 

99 

37 

31 

100  to  103 

39 

32 

104 

40 

35 

103  to  111 

44 

33 

107 
108 

41 

34 

109 

42 

35 

111 

44 

36 

112 

45 

40 

122 

50 

42 

127 

53 

44 

130 

54 

48 

140 

60 

49 

142 

61 

50 

145 

63 

55 

155 

79 

59 

165 

74 

61 

170 

77 

64 

176 

80 

90 

235 

116 

80 

212 

100 

83 

219 

104 

88 

230 

110 

89 

234 

111 

93 

242 

116 

96 

248 

120 

103 

264 

130 

Oil  of  turpentine  freezes.     Margueron  did  not  freeze 

at— 18,  Morelli. 
Strong  wines  freeze. 

Fluoric  acid  freezes,  Priestley.  Oil  of  bergamot  and  cin- 
namon freezes,  Mfarg: 
Human  blood  freezes. 
Vinegar  freezes. 
Milk  freezes. 

Oxymuriatic  acid  melts,  Thomson.    "Water  freezes. 
Olive  oil  freezes. 

Heat  of  liedgehogs  and  marmots  in  a  torpid  state. 
Oxymuriatic  acid  boils,  Tliomson.     Equal  parts  of  phbs 

phorus  and  sulphur  melt,  Pelletkr. 
Water  begins  to  expand  by  heat. 
Phosphorus  burns  slowly. 
Sulphuric  acid,  Sp.  gr.  1.78,  freezes,  Keir. 
Mean  temperature  of  the  earth.  •    - 

Putrid  fermentation,  Fourcroy. 
Vinous  fermentation  begins,  Fourcroy. 
Oil  of  anise  freezes. 

Animal  putrefaction,  70  to  panary  fermentation. 
Camphor  evaporates,  Fourcroy. 
Butter  melts. 

Summer  heat  at  Edinburgh. 
Vinous  fermentation   rapid,  Fourcroy.    Acetous  ditto 

begins. 
Phosphorus  burns  in  oxygen  gas.     104,  Goettling, 
Summer  heat  in  England. 
Heat  of  the  ocean  under  the  equator. 
The  adipocere  of  muscle  melts. 
Acetous  fermentation  ceases,  Fourcroy.     Phosphorus  is 

ductile. 
Heat  of  the  human  body. 
Axunge  melts,  JVicholson. 
Heat  of  a  swarm  of  bees. 
Ether  boils. 

Phosphorus  melts,  Pelletier. 
Heat  of  domestic  quadrupeds. 
Resin  of  bile  melts. 
Heat  of  birds. 
Feverish  heat. 
Hens  hatch  eggs. 
Myrtle  wax  melts.  Cadet. 

Heat  of  the  air  near  Senegal. 

Spermaceti  melts,  Bostock. 

Phosphorus  burns  vividly,  Fourcroy.     148,  Thomson. 

Tallow  melts,  JVichohon. 

Ammonia  is  separated  from  water. 

Ammonia  boils,  Dalton. 

Bees-wax  melts,  Irvine. 

Camphor  sublimes,     Venturi.     Ambergris  melts,  La 
Grange. 

Bleached  wax  melts,  JVicholson. 

Albumen  coagulates.     156.  Black. 

Sulphur  evaporates,  Kirwan 

Alcohol  boils.     174,  Black. 

Adipocere  of  biliary  calculi  melts,  Fow^croy. 

Waier  and  volatile  oils  boil.  B.smuth  5  parts,  tin  3  and. 
lead  2,  melt. 

Phosphorus  begins  to  distil,  Pelletier. 

Muriate  of  lime  boils,  Dalton. 

Sulpiiur  melts,  Hope.     212°,  Fourcroy.     185°,  Kiinoau. 

Nitrous  acid  boils. 

Nitric  acid  boils. 

Air    rcatheJ.  ;n'  the  h:iman  species  with  tolerable  ease, 
Phil.  Transac,  vol,  65. 
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JReaumur. 

Fahrenheit. 

Cent. 

Wedge-wood 

112 

283 

140 

White  oxide   of  arsenic   sublimes.    Alloy 
of  equal  parts  of  tin  and  bismuth  melts. 

120 

303 

150 

Sulphur  burns  slowly,  and  camphor  melts, 

Venturi. 

134 

334 

168 

Alloys,  tin  3  and  lead  2,  and  tin  2  and  bis- 
muth 1,  melt. 

182 

442 

227 

Tin  melts,  Crichton.     413,  Irvine. 

190 

460 

238 

Tin  1,  and  lead  4,  melt. 

197 

476 

248 

Bismuth  melts,  Ii'vine. 

226 

540 

282 

Arsenic  subHmes. 

232 

554 

290 

Phosphorus  boils,  Pelletier. 

235 

560 

294 

Oil  of  turpentine  boils. 

248 

590 

310 

Sulphuric  acid  boils,  Dalton.    546,  Black. 

540,  Berg. 

252 

600 

315 

Lintseed  oil  boils.  Sulphur  sublimes,  Davy. 
570,  Thorn. 

258 

612 

325 

Lead  melts,    Cnchton.     594,  Irvi7ie.     585, 
Secundat.     540,  JK'ewton. 

269 

635 

335 

Lowest  ignition  of  iron  in  the  dark. 

279 

660 

350 

Mercury  boils,  Dalton.  644,  Secundat.  600, 
Black. 

297 

700 

371 

Zinc  melts. 

315 

750 

384 

Iron  bright  red  in  the  dark. 

341 

800 

427 

Hydrogen  gas  burns.     1000,  Thomson^ 

342 

802 

428 

Charcoal  burns,  Thomson. 

345 

809 

452 

Antimony  melts. 

380 

884 

475 

Iron  red  in  the  twilight. 

448 

1050 

560 

Iron  red-hot  in  a  common  fire. 

"462 

1077 

577 

0 

Red  heat  in  day  light. 

564 

1300 

705 

1.7 

Azotic  gas  burns. 

72,7 

1807 

986 

6 

Enamel  colours  burn. 

1451 

2897 

1814 

14 

Diamond  burns.  1,  Sir  G.  M'Kenzie.  5000, 
Morveau. 

1678 

3807 

2100 

•21 

Brass  melts. 

2024 

4587 

2530 

27 

Copper  melts. 

2082 

4717 

2602 

28 

Silver  melts. 

2130 

4847 

2700 

29 

Settling  heat  of  plate  glass. 

2313 

5237 

2780 

32 

Gold  melts. 

2880 

6507 

3580 

40 

Delft  ware  fired.        , 

3750 

8480 

4680 

57 

Working  heat  of  plate  glass. 

4450 

10177 

5610 

70 

Flint  glass  furnace. 

5370 

12257 

6770 

86 

Cream  coloured  stone  ware  fired. 

5664 

12777 

7080 

90 

Welding  heat  of  iron  least. 

5800 

13267 

7330 

94 

Worcester  china  vitrified. 

5953 

13427 

7441 

95 

Welding  heat  of  iron  greatest. 

6270 

14337 

7850 

62 

Stone  ware  fired. 

6520 

14727 

8150 

105 

Chelsea  china  vitrified. 

6925 

15637 

8650 

112 

Derby  china. 

7025 

15897 

8770 

114 

Fhnt  glass  furnace  greatest  heat. 

7100 

16007 

8880 

121 
123 

Bow  china  vitrified. 

Equal  parts  of  chalk  and  clay  melt. 

7460 

16807 

9320 

124 

Plate  glass  furnace  strongest  heat. 
Smith's  forge. 

7650 

17327 

9600 

125 

7975 

17977 

9850 

130 

Cobalt  melts.     Cast  iron  melts. 

8250 

18627 

10320 

135 

Bristol  china  no  vitrification  at. 

9131 

20577 

11414 

150 

Nickel  melts.     Hessian  crucible  melted. 

9325 

21097 

11680 

154 

Soft  iron  nails  melted  with  the  crucible. 

9602 

21637 

12001 

158 

Iron  melts. 

9708 

21877 

12136 

160 

Manganese  melts.    Air  furnace. 

10286 

23177 

12857 

170 

Platinum,  tungsten,  molybdenum,  uranium, 
and  titanium,  melt. 

11100 

25127 

-    13900 

185 

Greatest  heat  observed. 

14331 

32277 

16802 

240 

Extremity  of  Wedgewood's  scale. 
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We  learn  with  great  pleasure  that  Mr. 
George  Clymer  of  this  city,  who  went 
out  to  England  three  years  aeo,  with  his 
invention  of  the  Columbian  lever-press, 
has  obtained  the  most  flattering  encou- 
ragement and  has  made  a  vast  establish- 
ment to  execute  the  orders  which  he  had 
received.  The  press  of  Mr.  Clymer  is 
employed  in  the  king's  printing  office, 
and  in  several  others;  thei'e  is  this  fur- 
ther circumstance,  that  the  monarchs  of 
Europe,  have  patronised  the  Columbian 
press — the  emperor  of  Russia,  the  king 
of  the  J^etherlands,  and  even  Ferdinand 
VII.  of  Spain,  have  patronised  it.  We 
shall  endeavour  to  obtain  more  particu- 
lars. \jAurora. 


THE  BRESLAW  TABLE. 

With  Observations  and  Applications  respecting 
the  Duration  and  Valuation  of  Lives,  founded 
on  the  Doctrine  of  Chances. 


Persons 

Persons 

Persons 

living-. 

Age. 

living. 

Age. 

living. 

Age. 

1000 

1 

539 

29 

272 

57 

855 

2 

531 

30 

262 

58 

798 

3 

523 

31 

252 

59 

760 

4 

515 

32 

242 

60 

732 

5 

507 

33 

232 

61 

710 

6 

499 

34 

222 

62 

692 

7 

490 

35 

212 

63 

680 

8 

481 

36 

202 

64 

670 

9 

472 

37 

192 

65 

664 

10 

463 

38 

182 

66 

653 

11 

454 

39 

172 

67 

646 

12 

445 

40 

162 

68 

640 

13 

436 

41 

152 

69 

634 

14 

427 

42 

142 

70 

623 

15 

417 

43 

131 

71 

622 

16 

407 

44 

120 

72 

616 

17 

397 

45 

109 

73 

610 

18 

387 

46 

98 

74 

604 

19 

377 

47 

88 

75 

598 

20 

367 

48 

78 

76 

592 

21- 

357 

49 

68 

77 

586 

22 

346 

50 

58 

78 

579 

23 

S35 

51 

49 

79 

573 

24 

324 

52 

41 

80 

567 

25 

313 

53 

34 

81 

560 

26 

302 

54 

28 

82 

553 

27 

292 

55 

23 

83 

546 

28 

282 

56 

20 

84 

Dr.  Halley,  professor  of  geometry  in 
the  University  of  Oxford,  framed  the 
preceding  table  from  tables  of  births  and 
burials  in  Breslaw,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Silesia,  in  Germany,  for  five 
years,  drawn  up  by  a  Doct.  Newman,  of 
that  city,  and  communicated  to  the  Roy- 
al Society  in  England.  This  table  shows 


the  number  of  persons  who  were  living 
in  their  respective  ages  current. 

Uses  which  may  be  made  of  this  table. 

Suppose  it  was  required  to  know  the 
odds  of  a  man  of  25  years  of  age  dyiifg 
within  the  year? 

Look  in  the  table,  and  you  will  find 
in  the  column  against  25,  that  there  are 
alive  567:  in  the  following  year,  viz.  26, 
there  are  only  560  living;  therefore  it  is 
560  to  7,  that  a  person  of  25  years  of  age 
lives  one  year;  or,  when  reduced,  80  to  1. 

If  you  would  know  the  odds  of  a  man 
of  40,  living  7  years,  you  will  find  the 
number  of  persons  alive  at  47  in  the 
table,  to  be  377,  which  are  to  be  subtract- 
ed from  the  number  of  persons  alive  at 
40  years  of  age,  which  are  445;  the  dif- 
ference being  68,  shows  that  the  persons 
dying  in  7  years  is  68 ;  therefore  it  is 
377  to  68,  or  nearly  5  and  a  half  to  1, 
that  a  man  of  40  lives  7  years. 

If  you  would  know  how  many  years  a 
man  of  40  has  an  equal  chance  to  live, 
look  in  the  table  against  40,  and  you 
will  find  alive  then  445;  then  look  in 
the  table  till  you  come  to  half  that  num- 
ber, viz.  222,  which  shows  that  it  is  near- 
ly an  e(jual  wager  that  a  man  of  40  years 
of  age  lives  22  years. 

[From  the  Federal  Republican.] 
MANUFACTURE  OF  BRICKS. 

Messrs.  Editors — A  few  days  since  I 
was  invited  to  examine  a  new  invented 
machine  for  making  bricks,  the  result  of 
some  years  labour  of  the  ingenious  Mam 
Stewart,  known  as  the  inventor  of  the 
Circular  Saw  for  cutting  veneer,  and  like- 
wise of  the  Belt  Saw  for  sawing  timber 
of  any  dimensions. 

This  model,  three  feet  long,  is  made  in 
the  proportion  of  1|  inches  to  the  foot, 
except  the  moulds,  which  are  in  propor- 
tion of  8  inches  to  the  foot.  It  contains 
two  moulds,  which  produce  52  bricks  per 
minute,  and  a  lad  of  8  years  old  has  pow- 
er to  turn  one  twice  or  three  times  the 
size.  The  clay  is  thrown  into  a  hopper 
immediately  over  the  moulds — a  double 
worm  screw  fills  them,  a  beam,  so  con- 
trived as  to  possess  the  compound  lever 
principle  in  its  greatest  power,  presses 
against  it  with  a  force  equal  to  three  tons 
weight — a  cut  in  the  wheel  which  raises 
the  lever  beam,  throws  off  the  force  or 
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pressure — the  back  of  the  mould  then 
gives  way ;  and  the  same  lever  which  had 
before  made  the  brick,  now  pushes  it  out 
of  the  mould,  from  which  it  is  extricated 
by  the  back  of  the  mould  again  falling 
upon  it  as  a  weight;  immediately  under 
this  is  a  band  of  leather  fixed  upon  roll- 
ers and  continually  moving  forward, 
upon  which  the  brick  falls,  and  is  thus 
conveyed  to  the  kiln,  it  being  ready  for 
burning,  being  made  from  dry  clay — by 
the  time  the  first  brick  is  delivered  the 
second  is  pressed,  and  the  movement  of 
the  whole  machine  is  so  exact,  that  if  20 
moulds  were  added,  in  the  place  of  two, 
they  would  each  be  delivered  in  their 
regular  order. 

Mr.  Stewart  showed  us  also  drawings 
for  the  machinery  to  manufacture  nine 
inch  bricks — this  it  is  calculated  will  be 
driven  by  one  horse — the  lever  beam 
when  extended  will  be  then  about  30 
feet  long  with  a  pressure  on  each  brick 
of  upwards  of  Seventy  Tons,  and  may  be 
increased  at  pleasure  by  lengthening  the 
beams.  This  will  contain  6  moulds,  and 
will  make,  if  driven  with  regularity,  156 
bricks  per  minute;  or  11,232  per  diem, 
allowing  12  hours  work — and  the  ma- 
chine may  be  extended  to  any  number  of 
moulds — ^and  used  in  winter  as  well  as 
summer. 

In  addition  to  the  vast  number  of  bricks 
thus  made  per  diem,  maybe  added  the  fol- 
lowing advantages  resulting  from  the  use 
of  the  machine: — It  wants  no  waiters,  or, 
as  I  believe  they  are  termed,  carriers;  the 
clay  wants  no  mixing,  the  machinery  per- 
forms that  disagreeable  labour;  there  is 
no  risk  in  drying  bricks,  which  generally 
occupies  a  great  length  of  time,  and  are 
subject  to  be  injured  by  rain;  there  is  no 
necessity  for  making  floors  or  expense  in 
building  sheds,  and  piling  away;  in  one 
hour  from  the  digging  of  the  clay,  your 
bricks  are  piled  away  in  the  kiln,  and 
owing  to  the  atmospheric  and  fixed  air 
being  driven  out  by  the  pressure,  not  one 
out  of  100,000  bricks  will  burst  by  the 
heat  in  burning. 

This  same  machine,  with  a  little  alte- 
ration, would  become  the  best  cider  press, 
or  press  for  making  oil  fiom  flaxseed,  that 
it  is  possible  to  conceive;  and  if  viewed 
in  a  commercial  light,  would  be  of  great 
utility  in  packing  floul-,  &c.  for  expor- 
tation, as  it  would  not  only  take  up  less 
than  half  the  room  in  storage,  but  would 


keep  sweet  twice  as  long.  What  a  grand 
object  for  our  fleets  on  long  voyages! 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  add,  that  b)-^ 
calculations  made  (allowing  for  interestof 
mone^,  and  wear  and  tear  of  machinery), 
stock  bricks,  which  are  now  selling  for 
S16,  can  by  this  machine  be  afforded  for 
85  per  1000 — and  that  the  bricks  will  be 
better,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt.  And 
their  being  exactly  square  (not  rounding 
in  the  middle,  like  the  common  bricks) 
less  than  half  the  mortar  formerly  used 
will  make  a  better  joint,  and  all  will  al- 
low, a  much  handsomer  one. 


Distribution  of  Caloric  for  the  year  iSl8, 
from  Detrpit  to  JVatchez. 

Mean  annual  Temperature. 

Detroit,  lat,  42  25  N.  long  5  55  W.  of  the  Capitol,  47  42 

Wooster,  O.  40  49                  4  50  SO  80 

Zanesviile,    39  59                  5  07  52  71 

Chilicothe,    39  IS                   5  55  S3  87 

Cincinnati,  39  06                  7  31  54  81 

Natchez,       31  34                13  06  64  00 

aj"  i'he  geographic  positions  of  Detroit, 
Cincinnali,  and  J^atchez,  are  believed  to  be 
very  nearly  correct.  J.  M. 

General  Land  Office,  Maij  15,  1819. 
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DROWNING. 

The  following  narrative  is  not  an  accovint  of 
•'  hair  breadth  scapes,"  but  is  a  vivid  deli- 
neation of  mental  torments,  and  is  therefore 
more  interesting-  than  any  we  have  seen. 

[^Fro^n  Black-iuootTs  Edinbxn'gh  Jllogazhie.'] 

Mr.  Editor — I  send  you  a  translation  of  a 
most  interesting  letter,  addressed  to  a  Ger- 
man gentleman,  now  resident  in  Hamburgh, 
from  whom  I  received  it,  with  pemiission  to 
make  what  use  of  it  I  should  think  proper.  .1 
have  translated  it  most  literally;  and  though 
perhaps  rather  long  for  your  miscellany,  I  was 
imwiUing  to  weaken  its  effects  by  the  omis- 
sion of  any  passage.  The  writer  is  still  living, 
a  man  of  very  rare  endowments,  and  the  au- 
thor of  several  fine  poems,  one  of  which,  on 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  I  hope  to  translate 
for  some  future  number.  H.  M. 

Deak'Friekd — You  have  often  asked  me  to 
describe  to  you  on  paper  an  event  of  my  life, 
which,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  years,  1  can- 
not look  back  to  without  hon-or.  No  words 
can  give  an  adequate  image  of  the  miseries  I 
endured  during  that  fearful  night ;  but  1  shall 
try  to  give  you  something  like  a  faint  shadow 
of  them,  that  from  it  your  soul  may  conceive 
what  I  must  have  suffered. 

I  was,  you  know,  on  my  voyage  back  to  my 
native  country,  after  an  absence  of  five  years 
spent  in  unintermitting  toil  in  a  foreign  land, 
to  which  I  had  been  driven  by  a  singular  fata- 
lity. Our  voyage  had  been  most  cheerful  and 
prosperous,  and  on  Christmas  day  we  were 
within  fifty  leagues  of  port.  Passengers  and 
crew  were  all  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  the 
ship  was  alive  with  mirth  and  jolhty.  For  my 
own  part,  1  was  the  very  happiest  man  in  ex- 
istence. I  had  been  unexpectedly  raised  from 
poverty  to  affluence;  my  parents  were  long- 

Vol.  I. 


ing  once  more  to  behold  their  erring  but  be- 
loved son ;  and  I  knew  that  there  was  one 
dearer  even  than  any  parent,  who  had  re- 
mained faithful  to  me  through  all  my  misfor- 
tunes, and  would  soon  become  mine  for  life. 
About  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  I  went 
on  deck.  The  ship  was  sailing  upon  a  wind, 
at  the  rate  of  seven  knots  an  hour,  and  there 
was  a  wild  grandeur  in  the  night.  A  strong 
snow  storm  blew,  but  steadily  and  without 
danger;  and  now  and  then,  when  the  striig- 
gllng   moonlight   overcame    the    sleety    and 

j  misty  darkness,  we  saw,  for  some  distance 
around  us,  the  agitated  sea  all  tumbUng  with 
foam.  There  were  no  shoals  to  fear,  and  the 
ship  kept  boldly  on  her  course,  close-reefed, 
and  mistress  of  the  storm.  I  leant  over  the 
gunwale,  admiring  the  water  rushing  past  like 
a  foaming  cataract,  when,  by  some  unaccount- 
able accident  I  lost  my  balance,  and  in  an  in- 
stant fell  overboard  into  the  sea. 

!  I  remember  a  convulsive  shuddering  all 
over  my  body,  and  a  hurried  leaping  of  my 
heart,  as  1  felt  myself  about  to  lose  hold  of  the 
vessel,  and  afterwards  a  sensation  of  the  most 
icy  chillness  from  immersion  into  the  waves 
— but  nothing  resembling  a  fall  or  precipita- 
tion. When  below  the  water,  I  think  that  a 
momentary  belief  rushed  across  my  mind  that 
the  ship  had  suddenly  sunk,  and  that  I  was 
but  one  of  a  perishuig  crew.  I  imagined  that 
I  felt  a  hand  with  long  fingers  clutching  at 
my  legs,  and  made  violent  efforts  to  escape, 
dragging  after  me,  as  I  tliought,  the  body  of 
some  drowning  wretch.  On  rising  to  the  sur- 
face, I  recollected  in  a  moment  what  had  befal- 
len me,  and  uttered  a  cry  of  horror  which  is 

I  in  n>y  ears  to  this  day,  and  often  makes  me 
shudder,  as  if  it  were  the  mad  shriek  of  another 

J  person  in  the  extremity  of  perilous  agony. 

I  Often  have  I  dreamed  over  again  that  dire  mo- 
ment,and  the  cry  I  utter  in  my  sleep  is  said  to  be 

j  something  more  horrible  than  a  human  voice. 

i  No  ship  was  to  be  seen.     She  was  gone  for 

I  ever.  The  little  happy  world  to  which  a  mo- 
ment before  I  had  belonged,  had  swept  by. 
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and  I  felt  that  God  had  flung  me  at  once  from 
the  heart  of  joy,  deHght,  and  happiness,  into 
the  uttermost  abyss  of  mortal  misery  and  des- 
pair. Yes!  I  felt  that  the  Almighty  God  had 
done  this — tliat  there  was  an  act,  a  fearful  act 
of  Providence ;  and,  miserable  worm  that  I 
was,  I  thought  that  the  act  was  cruel,  and  a 
sort  of  wild,  indefinite,  objectless  rage  and 
wrath  assailed  me,  and  took  for  a  while  the 
place  of  that  first  shrieking  terror.  I  gnashed 
my  teeth,  and  cursed  myself — and  with  bitter 
tears  and  yells  blasphemed  the  name  of  God. 
It  is  true,  my  friend,  that  I  did  so.  God  for- 
gave that  wickedness.  The  Being  whom  I 
then  cursed  was  in  his  tender  mercy  not  un- 
mindful of  me — of  me,  a  poor  blind,  miserable, 
mistaken  worm.  But  the  waves  dashed  on 
me,  and  struck  me  on  the  face,  and  howled  at 
me;  and  the  winds  yelled,  and  the  snow  beat 
like  drifting  sand  into  my  eyes,  and  the  ship, 
the  ship  was  gone,  and  there  was  I  left  to 
struggle,  and  buffet,  and  sink,  and  perish, 
alone,  unseen,  and  unpitied  by  man,  and  as  I 
thought  too,  by  the  evei-lasting  God.  I  tried 
to  penetrate  the  surrounding  darkness  with  my 
glaring  eyes,  that  felt  leaping  from  their  sock- 
ets, and  saw,  as  if  by  miraculous  power,  to  a 
great  distance  through  the  night, — but  no  ship 
— nothing  but  white  crested  waves,  and  the 
dismal  noise  of  thunder.  I  shouted,  shrieked, 
and  yelled,  that  I  might  be  heard  by  the  crew, 
till  my  voice  was  gone — and  that  too,  when  I 
knew  that  there  were  none  to  hear  me.  At 
last  I  became  utterly  speechless,  and  when  I 
tried  to  call  aloud,  there  was  nothiiig  but  a 
slight  gash  and  convulsion, — while  the  waves 
came  upon  me  like  stunning  blows,  reiterated 
and  reiterating,  and  drove  me  along  like  a  log 
of  wood  or  a  dead  animal. 

Once  I  muttered  to  myself,  "this  is  a  dream, 
and  I  shall  awake."  I  had  often  before  dreamt 
of  being  drowned,  and  this  idea  of  its  being  a 
dream  so  pressed  upon  me,  that  I  vainly 
strove  to  shriek  out,  that  the  noise  might 
awaken  me.  But  oh !  the  transition,  from  this 
momentary  and  wild  hope  of  its  being  all  a 
dreadful  dream,  into  the  conviction  of  its  re- 
ality !  That  indeed  was  something  more  hi- 
deous than  a  fanatic's  thought  of  hell.  All  at 
once  I  felt  my  inmost  soul  throttled,  strangled, 
and  stifled,  by  an  uisupportable  fear  of  death. 
That  death,  which  to  my  imagination  had  ever 
appeared  the  most  hideous,  and  of  which  I  had 
often  dreamt  till  the  drops  fell  down  my  fore- 
head Hke  rain,  had  now  in  good  truth  befallen 
me:  but  dreadful  as  all  my  dreams  had  been, 
what  were  they  all  to  this  ?  I  felt  as  if  all 
human  misery  were  concentrated  in  the 
speechless  anguish  of  my  own  one  single 
heart. 

All  this  time  I  was  not  conscious  of  any  act 
of  swimming :  but  I  soon  found  that  I  had  in- 
stinctively been  exerting  all  my  power  and 
skill,  and  both  were  requisite  to  keep  me  alive 
in  the  tumultuous  wake  of  the  ship.  Some- 
thing struck  me  harder  than  a  wave. — What 
it  was  I  knew  not,  but  I  grasped  it  with  a 
passionate  violence,  for  the  hope  of  salvation 
came  suddenly  over  me,  and  with  a  sudden 


transition  from  despair,  I  felt  that  I  was  res- 
cued. I  had  the  same  thought  as  if  1  had 
been  suddenly  heaved  on  shore  by  a  wave.  ; 
The  crew  had  thrown  overboard  every  thing' 
they  thought  could  aflTord  me  the  shghtest 
chance  of  escape  from  death,  and  a  hen-coop 
had  drifted  towards  me.  At  once  all  the  sto- 
ries I  had  ever  read  of  mariners  miraculously  ' 
saved  at  sea,  rushed  across  my  recollection. 
I  had  an  object  to  cling  to,  which  f  knew 
would  enable  me  to  prolong  my  existence. 
I  was  no  longer  helpless  on  the  cold-weltering  1 
world  of  waters :  and  the  thought  that  my 
friends  were  thinking  of  me  and  doing  all  they 
could  for  me,  gave  to  me  a  wonderful  courage. 
1  may  yet  pass  the  night  in  the  ship,  I  thought ; 
and  I  looked  around  eagerly  to  hear  the  rush 
of  her  prow,  or  to  see  through  the  snow-drift 
the  gleaming  of  her  sails. 

This  was  but  a  momentary  gladness.  The 
ship  I  knew  could  not  be  far  off',  but  for  any 
good  she  could  do  me,  she  might  have  been  in 
the  heart  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Ere  she  could 
have  altered  her  course,  I  must  have  drifted 
a  long  way  to  leeward,  and  in  that  dim  snowy 
night  how  was  such  a  speck  to  be  seen  ?  I  saw 
a  flash  of  lightning,  and  then  there  was  thun- 
der. It  was  the  ship  firing  a  gun,  to  let  me 
know  if  still  alive,  that  she  was  somewhere 
lying  to.  But  wherefore?  I  was  separated 
from  her  by  a  dire  necessity, — by  many  thou- 
sand fierce  waves,  that  would  not  let  my 
shrieks  be  heard.  Each  succeeding  gun  was 
heard  fainter  and  fainter,  till  at  last  I  cursed 
the  sound,  that  scarcely  heard  above  the  hol- 
low rumbling  of  the  tempestuous  sea,  told  me 
that  the  ship  was  farther  and  farther  oft",  till 
sbe  and  her  heartless  crew  had  left  me  to  my 
fate.  Why  did  they  not  send  out  all  their 
boats  to  row  round  and  round  all  the  night 
through,  for  the  sake  of  one  whom  they  pre- 
tended to  love  so  well?  I  blamed,  blessed  and 
cursed  them  by  fits,  till  every  emotion  of  my 
soul  was  exhausted,  and  I  clung  in  sullen  des- 
pair to  the  wretched  piece  of  wood  that  still 
kept  me  from  eternity. 

Was  it  not  strange,  that  during  all  this  time 
the  image  of  my  beloved  friends  at  home 
never  once  flashed  across  my  mind?  My 
thoughts  had  never  escaped  beyond  the  nar- 
row and  dim  horizon  of  the  sea,  at  least  never 
beyond  that  fatal  sliip.  But  now  I  thought  of 
home,  and  the  blessed  things  there,  and  so 
intensely  bright  was  that  flash  of  heavenly 
images^that  for  a  moment  my  heart  filled  with 
happiness.  It  was  terrible  when  the  cold  and 
dashuig  waves  broke  over  me  in  that  insane 
dreaming  fit,  and  awoke  me  to  the  conviction 
that  there  was  nothing  in  store  for  me  but  an 
icy  and  lingering  death,  and  that  I,  who  had 
so  much  to  live  for,  was  seemingly  on  that 
sole  account  most  miserably  to  perish. 

What  a  war  of  passions  perturbed  my  soul ! 
Had  I  for  this  kept  my  heart  full  of  tender- 
ness, pure,  lofty  and  heroic,  for  my  best  be- 
loved and  long  betrothed?  Had  God  kept  me 
alive  through  fevers  and  plagues,  and  war  and 
earthquakes,  thus  to  murder  me  at  last  ?  What 
mockery  was  all  this  ?  What  horror  would  be 
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in  my  gray-h^red  parents  house,  when  they 
came  to  hear  of  my  doom  ?  "  O  Theresa ! 
Theresa!"  And  thus  I  wept  and  turmoiled 
through  the  night.  Sometimes  I  had  httle 
or  no  feehng  at  all — sullen  and  idealess.  I 
wished  myself  drowned  at  once — yet  life  was 
still  sweet;  and  in  my  weakened  state  I  must 
have  fiillen  from  my  frail  vessel  and  been 
swallowed  up,  had  I  not,  though  even  now  I 
cannot  remember  when  or  how,  bound  my- 
self to  it.  I  had  done  so  with  great  care — 
but  a  fit  of  despair  succeeding,  I  forgot  the 
circumstance  entirely,  and  in  that  situation 
looked  at  myself  with  surprise  and  wonder. 

That  I  had  awful  thoughts  of  the  eternity, 
into  which  1  felt  gradually  sinking,  is  certain; 
but  it  is  wonderful  how  faintly  I  thought  of 
the  future  world.  All  such  thoughts  were 
overthrown  by  alternate  hope  and  despair  con- 
nected with  this  life.  Once  when  [  had  re- 
signed myself  to  death,  and  was  supplicating 
the  mercy  of  our  Redeemer,  I  thought  I 
heard  the  shrill  cry  of  sea-birds  flying  over  my 
head,  and  instantly  I  returned  again  to  the 
hope  of  life.  O  for  such  wings!  but  mine  I 
thought  were  broken,  and  hke  a  wounded 
bird  I  lay  floating  powerlessly  on  the  w^ves. 

The  night  before  I  had  a  severe  rheuma- 
tism in  my  head,  and  now  remembered  that 
I  had  somewhere  about  me  a  phial  of  lauda- 
num. I  swallowed  the  whole  of  it — and  ere 
long  a  strange  effect  was  produced.  I  fell 
into  a  delirium,  and  felt  a  wild  pleasure  in 
dancing  along  over  the  waves.  I  imagined 
myself  in  a  vessel  and  on  a  voyage,  and  had  a 
dreamy  impression  that  there  was  connected 
with  it  something  of  glory.  Then  I  believed, 
in  a  moment  after,  that  I  had  been  bound, 
thrown  overboard,  and  forsaken,  by  a  muti- 
nous crew.  As  these  various  fancies  alternated, 
I  recollect,  in  my  delirium,  bursting  out  into 
loud  peals  of  laughter — singing  to  myself — 
and  huzzaing  with  a  mad  kind  of  enjoyment. 
Then,  suddenly,  a  cold  tremulous  sickness 
would  fall  on  me — a  weight  of  sadness  and 
despair.  Every  now  and  then  there  came 
these  momentary  flashings  of  reality;  but  the 
conviction  of  my  personal  identity  soon  gave 
way  to  those  wilder  fits,  and  I  drifted  along 
through  the  moonless  darkness  of  the  roaring 
night,  with  all  the  fierce  exultation  of  a  raving 
madman.  No  wonder.  The  laudanum,  the 
cold,  the  wet,  the  dashing,  the  buffetting,  the 
agony,  were  enough  to  account  for  all  this, 
and  more  than  my  soid  dare  even  now  to 
shadow  out  to  her  shuddering  recollection. 
But  as  God  pitied  the  miserable,  so  also  has 
he  forgiven  the  wicked  thoughts  of  that  un- 
imaginable night. 

During  one  of  these  delirious  fits — whether 
it  was  a  dream  or  a  reality  I  know  not — but 
methought  I  heard  the  most  angelical  music 
that  ever  breathed  from'  Heaven.  It  seemed 
to  come  on  the  winds — to  rise  up  from  the 
sea — to  melt  down  from  the  stormy  clouds. 
It  was  at  last  hke  a  full  band  of  instrumental 
music,  soft,  deep,  wild,  such  as  I  have  heard 
playing  on  board  a  ship  of  war.  I  saw  a  white 
gleam  through  the  snow — I  heard  a  rushing 


noise  with  the  music,— and  the  glorious  ghost 
of  a  ship  went  roaring  past  me,  all  illuminated 
with  lamps — her  colours  flying — every  sail  set, 
and  her  decks  crowded  with  men.  Perliaps 
a  real  ship  sailed  by  with  festivity  on  board. 
Or  was  it  a  vision?  Whatever  it  was,  I  felt  no 
repining  when  it  passed  me  by;  it  seemed 
something  wholly  alien  to  me ;  the  delirium 
had  swallowed  up  all  fear,  all  selfishness;  the 
past  and  future  were  alike  forgotten,  and 
I  kept  floating  along,  self.questioned  no  Ion- 
ger,  assured  that  I  was  somehow  or  other  a 
part  of  the  waves  and  the  tempest,  and  that 
the  wonderful  and  beautiful  vision  that  had 
sailed  by  me  was  an  aboriginal  creature  of  the 
ocean.  There  was  unspeakable  pride  and 
grandeur  in  this  delirium.  I  was  more  in- 
tensely conscious  of  a  brightened  existence 
than  I  ever  was  in  the  most  glorious  dream, 
and  instead  of  fearing  death,  I  felt  as  if  I  were 
immortal. 

This  delirium,  I  think,  must  have  gradually 
subsided  during  a  kind  of  sleep,  for  1  dimly 
recollect  mixed  images  of  pain  and  pleasure, 
land  and  sea,  storm  and  calm,  tears  and  laugh- 
ter. I  thought  I  had  a  companion  at  my  side, 
even  her  I  best  loved;  now  like  an  angel  com- 
forting  me,  and  now  like  myself  needing  to  be 
comforted,  lying  on  my  bosom  cold,  drenched, 
despairing,  and  insane,  and  uttering  with  pale 
quivering  lips,  the  most  horrid  and  dreadful 
imprecations.  Once  I  heard,  methought,  a 
voice  crjing  below  the  waves,  "Ilast  thou 
forgot  Theresa?"  And  looking  down,  I  saw- 
something  hke  the  ghmmering  of  a  shroud 
come  slowly  upwards,  from  a  vast  depth,  to 
the  surface  of  the  water.  I  stooped  down  to 
embrace  it,  and  in  a  moment  a  ghastly  blue 
swollen  face,  defeatured  horribly,  as  if  by 
gnawing  teeth  of  sea-monsters,  dashed  against 
mine ;  and  as  it  sunk  again,  I  knew  well  to 
whom  belonged  the  black  streaming  hair.  But 
I  awoke.  The  delirium  was  gone,  and  I  was  at 
once  a  totally  different  creature.  I  awoke  into 
a  low,  heartless,  quaking,  quivering,  fear- 
haunted,  cowardly,  and  weeping  despondency, 
in  which  all  fortitude  was  utterly  prostrated. 
The  excitement  had  worn  out  my  very  soul. 
A  corps  rising  out  of  a  cold  clammy  grave  could 
not  have  been  more  wo-begone,  spiritless, 
bloodless.  Every  thing  was  seen  in  its  abso- 
lute dreadful  reahty.  I  was  a  castaway — no 
hope  of  rescae.  It  was  broad  day-light,  and 
the  storm  had  ceased ;  but  clouds  lay  round 
the  horizon,  and  no  land  was  to  be  seen.  What 
dreadful  clouds!  Some  black  as  pitch,  and 
charged  with  thunder;  others  like  cliffs  of 
fire;  and  here  and  there  all  streamed  over 
with  blood.  It  was  indeed  a  sullen,  wrathful 
and  despairing  sky. 

The  sun  itself  was  a  dull  brazen  orb,  C9ld, 
dead  and  beamless.  I  beheld  three  ships  afar 
off',  but  all  their  heads  were  turned  away  from 
me.  For  whole  hours  they  would  adhere 
motionless  to  the  sea,  while  I  drifted  away 
from  them ;  and  then  a  rushing  wind  would 
spring  up,  and  carry  them  one  by  one  into 
the  darkness  of  the  stormy  distance  — Alany 
birds  came  close  to  me,  as  if  to  flap  me  with 
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their  larg-e  spreading  wings,  screaming  round 
and  round  me,  and  then  flew  away  in  their 
strength,  and  beauty,  and  happiness. 

I  now  felt  myself  indeed  dying.  A  calm 
came  over  me.  I  prayed  devoutly  for  forgive- 
ness of  my  sins,  and  for  all  my  friends  on 
earth.  A  ringing  was  in  my  ears,  and  I  re- 
member only  the  hollow  fluctuations  of  the 
sea  with  which  1  seemed  to  be  blended,  and 
a  sinking  down  and  down  an  unfathomable 
dnpih,  which  I  thought  was  death,  and  into 
the  kingdom  of  the  eternal  future. 

I  awoke  from  insensibility  and  oblivion  with 
a  hideous  racking  pain  in  my  head  and  loins, 
and  in  a  place  of  utter  darkness.  I  heard  a 
voice»say,  "Praise  the  Lord."  My  agony  was 
dreadful,  and  I  cried  aloud.  Wan,  glimmer- 
ing, melancholy  lights  kept  moving  to  and 
fro.  I  heard  dismal  whisperings,  and  now 
and  then  a  pale  silent  ghost  glided  by.  A  hi- 
deous din  was  over  head,  and  around  me  the 
fierce  dashing  of  the  waves.  Was  I  in  the  land 
of  spirits  ?  But  why  strive  to  recount  the  mor- 
tal pain  of  my  recovery,  the  soul-humbling 
gratitude  that  took  possession  of  my  being?  I 
was  lying  in  the  cabin  of  a  ship,  and  kindly 
tended  by  a  humane  and  skilful  man.  I  had 
been  picked  up  apparently  dead  and  cold. 
The  hand  of  God  was  there.  Adieu,  niy  dear 
friend.  It  is  now  the  hour  of  rest,  and  I 
hasten  to  fall  down  on  my  knees  before  the 
merciful  Being  who  took  pity  upon  me,  and 
who,  at  the  intercession  of  our  Redeemer, 
may,  I  hope,  pardon  all  my  sins. 

Yours,        ♦  *  *  * 


[From  the  St.  Louis  Enquirer.] 

THE  COLUMBIA  RIVER. 

The  project  of  some  citizens  of  Vir- 
ginia to  settle  on  the  Columbia,  revives 
the  idea  of  a  town  and  colony  on  that 
river. 

Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor,  of  New  York, 
made  an  establishment  at  its  mouth  just 
before  the  commencement  of  the  last 
war,  which  was  broken  up  soon  after  by 
British  and  Indian  hostility. 

The  Virginians  contemplate  an  estab- 
lishment on  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
Columbia,  but  we  should  think  that  the 
piace  of  its  junction  with  the  Multnomah 
would  furnish  the  most  eligible.  These 
rivers  unite  their  streams  in  tide  ivater, 
one  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  the 
Pacific  ocean,  and'a  short  distance  below 
the  last  range  of  mountains.  From  thence 
to  Asia,  the  navigation 'would  be  easy 
and  direct,  the  distance  not  great,  and 
the  sea  so  peaceable, '  as  its  name  indi- 
cates, that  no  more  mariners  would  be 
wanting  to  conduct  a  ship,  than  hands 


enough  to  set  the  sails  at  the  outset  of 
the  voyage,  and  take  them  down  at  its 
termination.  To  the  same  point  also, 
(the  confluence  of  the  rivers)  would  come 
the  commerce,  at  present  chiefly  in  furs, 
of  the  whole  upper  country  drained  by  the 
Multnomah  and  the  Columbia;  a  region 
embracing  fourteen  degrees  of  longitude 
and  sixteen  or  eighteen  of  latitude,  larger 
than  all  the  Atlantic  states  put  together, 
and  possessing  a  climate  as  mild  as  that 
of  Europe.  An  establishment  formed  at 
that  place  would  doubtless  receive  many 
emigrants  from  Asia.  The  English  in- 
duced even  the  Chinese  to  go  to  JSToutka, 
when  they  began  to  settle  on  that  sound 
in  1784-5.  Sixty  or  seventy  Chinese  re- 
moved there,  but  were  afterwards  cap- 
tured and  carried  back  by  order  of  the 
viceroy  of  Mexico,  as  intruders  upon  the 
Spanish  dominion. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the 
Virginia  company,  the  progress  of  ihe  flu- 
trade  itself,  will  form  a  town  at  the  point 
indicated.  Its  trade  may  at  first  be  lir-ut- 
ed  to  furs;  but  in  process  of  time  it  will 
become  the  emporium  of  that  rich  East 
India  commerce,  which  is  destined  to 
find  its  way  into  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, by  the  Columbia  and  Missouri 
rivers.  And  when  this  time  arrives,  a 
new  Tyre  will  be  seen  in  the  west,  of 
which,  the  old,  although  "  Queen  of 
cities,"  will  have  furnished  but  a  faint 
image  of  power  and  splendour. 


DISTRESS  IN  BALTIMORE. 

We  copy  the  following  from  the  Fede- 
ral Republican,  as  formins:  an  important 
part  of  our  domestic  history.  As  Balti- 
more has  participated  most  largely  in 
banking,  so  it  appears  to  feel  more  se- 
verely than  any  other  of  our  cities,  the 
prevailing  pressure. 

We  have  several  times  adverted  to  the 
distresses  of  the  day,  and  should  feel 
timid  in  resuming  the  subject,  were  it 
not  the  paramount  topic  in  all  papers, 
in  all  places,  and  on  all  occasions.  The 
famous  South  Sea  Scheme  in  England ; 
the  execrated  Mississippi  Scheme  in 
France;  each  produced  in  their  turns  the 
same  terror,  the  same  ruin,  and  the  same 
distress  which  our  city  feels  at  this  junc- 
ture.   The  fallacy  of  our  banking  sys- 
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terns  was  never  so  obvious  as  now;  and 
while  we  see  our  monied  institutions  on 
the  verj^e  of  ruin — our  wealthiest,  and 
some  of  our  worthiest  citizens  falling 
about  us — their  tributaries  without  sub- 
sistence, and  their  creditors  without  re- 
dress, we  cannot  wonder  that  so  many 
rapid  revolutions  are  made  in  our  sys- 
tems of  finance  and  economy ;  nor  can  we 
be  surprised  that  so  many  are  stripping 
off  the  tawdry  trimmings  of  dishonourable 
vanity,  and  mourning,  though  too  late, 
that  their  pride  has  carried  them  beyond 
their  resources,  and  has  left  them  beyond 
the  reach  of  relief.  The  gay  crowd  of 
fashionists,  that  but  yesterday  were  strut- 
ting in  Market-street,  in  all  the  pomp  of 
haughty  ostentation,  are  no  more  seen. 
The  streets  are  now  thronged  only  with 
astonished  victims,  studying  their  various 
modes  of  ruin  or  remedy. 

The  sober  reality  has  at  last  found  its 
way  to  the  toilette  ;  wives  and  daughters 
now  hear  the  story  of  distress,  and  are 
told  that  their  gay  gewgaws  must  be  laid 
aside;  that  routs  and  plays  must  be  relin- 
quished; that  industry  must  take  the 
place  of  luxurious  indolence,  and  that 
pride  must  yield  to  poverty,  or  the  draw- 
ing room  be  exchanged  for  the  gaol.  Our 
whole  city  presents  an  aspect  of  gloom, 
which  would  hardly  be  equalled  during 
the  reign  of  pestilence — and,  though  we 
are  far  from  wishing  to  give  strangers 
the  alarm,  we  feel  a  conviction  that  the 
shock  of  this  period  will  carry  us  back 
with  a  retrogression  more  rapid  than  our 
advance,  and  will  for  years  shroud  many 
a  face  with  mourning  that  has  been 
always  a  stranger  to  care ;  long  will  our 
industry  toil  in  vain  to  repair  this  vast 
wreck  of  its  efforts,  and  long  will  it 
mourn  over  our  crumbling  palaces,  before 
the  work  of  redemption  is  accomplished. 


Cash. — Some  southern  writers  attri- 
bute the  scarcity  of  money  to  the  kind  of 
circulating  medium;  but  the  scarcity  is 
entirely  owing  to  the  want  of  objects  to 
call  money  into  profitable  use  and  rapid 
circulation.  If  we  had  a  specie  medium 
exclusively,  money  would  be  more  scarce 
than  it  is ;  and  if  the  United  States  were 
to  issue  a  paper  medium,  money  would 
not  be  more  plenty,  if  it  maintained  the 
value  of  money,  for  no  one  could  get 
more  of  it  than  he  had  a  fair  claim  to,  or 


as  a  quid  pro  quo — and  we  can  get  as 
much  of  the  present  money  in  the  same 
way.  It  is  hoped  no  expedif.  I  will  be 
resorted  to  witliout  the  deel^^'st  retlec- 
tion.    Rash  projects  might  be  fatal. 

iBoston  Pal. 


We  select  the  following^,  not  on  account  of 
any  poetical  merit,  but  because  it  is  sound 
truth. 

[From  the  City  of  Washington  Gazette.] 

HARD  TIMES. 
.Addressed  to  the  American  People. 
•'  Hard  Times !"  from  every  quarter  is  the  cvy ; 
Hard  Times,  indeed.'  The  fact  I  do  deny. 
Is  it  hard  times,  when,  if  the  truth  you  tell. 
You  must  confess  you  hve  extremely  well? 
On  best  of  meats  and  wheaten  bread  you  dine. 
And  drink  in  plenty  whiskey,  ale,  or  wine ; 
Dress  fine  as  lords ;  move  to  and  fro  at  ease, 
Work  when  you  choose,  and  play  whene'er 

you  please. 
O,  Providence  !  have  such  a  people  cause, 
(People  who  own  no  sovereign  but  the  laws!) 
To  mourn  their  plight,  thy  mercies  to  decry, 
Because  on  wings  of  gold  they  cannot  fly  P 
Ungrateful  race !    to    whom   your  God  hath 

given. 
The  best,  the  choicest,  richest  boon  of  Hea- 
ven. 
Turn  but  your  eyes  to  Europe's  distant  shore, 
Silence  your  groundless  plaints,  and  sigh  no 

more ; 
There   view  your  fellow  man;   behold   his 

doom — 
Bound  to  the  soil  or  fasten'd  to  the  loom; 
For  priests  and  nobles  daily  forc'd  to  toil, 
Who  of  his  labour  make  a  sport  and  spoil. 
A  scanty  pittance  to  their  victim  give, 
And  call  it  charity  to  let  him  live. 
Your  fate  with  his,  Americans!  compare; 
Be  thankful,  and  your  murmurings  forbear. 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Sierra  Leone,   dated 
Ja7iuarij  9,  1819. 

It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  I  inform 
you,  that  notwithstanding  the  liberality 
of  Great  Britain,  notwithstanding  the 
faith  of  treaties  solemnly  entered  into, 
this  coast  swarms  with  slave  vessels, 
dragging  thousands  of  its  miserable  inha- 
bitants into  endless  captivity.  A  few 
days  since,  the  Union,  of  Liverpool,  ar- 
rived here,  from  the  leeward,  the  super- 
cargo of  which  states,  that  during  his  stay 
in  the  river  Calabar,  not  less  than  eight 
vessels,  averaging  500  slaves  each,  had 
sailed  for  the  Spanish  colonies. 
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We  may  indeed  form  an  estimate  of 
their  numbers  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  late  colonial  brig,  lieutenant  Hague, 
commander,  having  detained  and  sent 
into  this  port  in  the  space  of  two  years, 
twenty-two  vessels,  having  upwards  of 
two  thousand  slaves  on  board. 


DR.  WILLIAMSON. 

Died,  on  the  22d  May,  in  the  84th 
year  of  his  age,  Hugh  Williamson, 
M.  D.  L.  L.  D,  Fellow  of  the  American 
Pliilosophical  Society,  of  the  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society  of  New  York, 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons of  the  University  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  of  Utrecht,  &c.  &c.  In  every 
situation  of  life,  in  which  it  was  the  for- 
tune of  this  eminent  individual  to  be 
placed,  he  was  distinguished  by  undevia- 
ting  nitegrity  and  honour.  Called,  at  an 
early  age,  to  take  a  part  in  our  war  of  in- 
dependence, he,  for  a  considerable  time, 
held  a  conspicuous  rank  in  the  medical 
department  of  the  American  army.  He 
was  appointed  one  of  the  delegates  from 
the  state  of  North  Carolina,  in  the  con- 
vention which  formed  the  present  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  served 
as  a  member  of  Congress  both  anterior 
and  subsequent  to  that  event.  But  high 
as  was  his  political  career,  his  services 
in  the  cause  of  literature  and  science  are 
not  less  meritorious.  Upon  the  first  for- 
mation of  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, he  acted  as  professor  of  mathematics 
in  that  institution,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  Rittenhouse,  Ewing  and  Smith,  was 
appointed  by  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  of  Philadelphia  to  observe  the 
transit  of  Venus  in  1769.  The  account 
of  their  joint  labours  appears  in  the  trans- 
actions of  that  learned  society.  He  pub- 
lished many  other  particulars,  medical 
and  philosophical,  in  the  journals  of  differ- 
ent associations,  and  an  account  of  his 
experiments  on  the  gymnotus  electricus, 
in  the  transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London.  But  his  literary  and  scien- 
tific reputation  chiefly  rests  on  his  his- 
tory of  North  Carolina,  and  his  essay  on 
the'  climate  of  the  United  States,  which 
last  work  alone  is  sufficient  to  transmit 
his  name  with  renown  to  posterity. 

IWash.  Gazette. 


DRUNKARDS. 

Under  the  law  lately  passed  in  Penn^ 
sylvania,  to  place  trustees  over  the  af- 
fairs of  habitual  drunkards,  two  cases 
have  come  before  the  court  of  Lancaster 
county  within  a  few  days  past.  The 
case  of  one  person,  a  man  of  very  hand- 
some estate,  is  decided,  by  placing  him 
under  guardianship.  Another  case  was 
before  the  jury;  decision  not  yet  known. 

Falls  of  Ohio.— On  the  Sd  of  May  the 
canal  round  the  falls  ,of  the  Ohio  was 
commenced  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
number  of  citizens,  who  appeared  to  ap- 
preciate the  advantages  it  will  afford 
them,  by  forming  a  safe  and  convenient 
passage  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Original  Paintings  of  West. — Some 
drawings  of  this  celebrated  artist,  while 
only  15  years  of  age,  have  been  recently 
taken  from  an  old  house  in  Black-horse 
alley,  by  a  gentleman,  with  whom  we 
have  not  the  pleasure  to  be  acquainted, 
and  whose  name  we  have  no  authority  to 
mention.  They  consist  of  an  ocean  scene 
and  a  landscape,  and  were  painted  upon 
the  pannels  of  the  house.  We  hope 
that  they  will  be  preserved  with  care, 
and  that  the  people  of  this  country  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the 
first  efforts  of  the  man  who   painted 

CHRIST  HEALING  THE  SICK.  [_Union, 

Quick  Painting. — We  shall  not  be 
much  surprised  to  hear  soon  of  painting 
miniatures  in  large  quantities  by  a  steam 
engine;  almost  every  thing  can  be  made 
by  machines  now.  The  following  notice 
shows  the  advance  that  has*  been  made 
towards  this  end: 

Two  brothers  named  Harvey,  natives 
of  London,  reside  at  present  at  Bor- 
deaux, where  they  paint  in  a  few  minutes, 
the  most  exact  likenesses  in  miniature, 
by  the  means  of  a  new  mechanical  in- 
vention. 


^oetrp. 


[from  the  new  YORK    EVENING  POST.] 

THE  AMERICAN  FLAG. 

When  Freedom,  from  her  mountain  height, 
Unfurl'd  her  standard  to  the  air. 

She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night. 
And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there ! 
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She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dyes 
The  milky  baldrick  of  the  skies, 
And  striped  its  pure  celestial  wliite 
"With  streakings  of  the  morning  light ; 
Then,  from  his  mansion  in  the  sun, 
She  call'd  her  eagle-bearer  down, 
And  gave  into  his  mighty  hand 
The  symbol  of  her  chosen  land ! 

Majestic  monarch  of  the  cloud ! 

Who  rear'st  aloft  thy  regal  form. 
To  hear  the  tempest-trumping  ioud. 
And  see  the  lightning-lances  driven, 

When  stride  the  warriors  of  the  storm, 
And  rolls  the  thunder-drum  of  heaven! 
Child  of  the  Sun !  to  thee  'tis  given 

To  guard  the  banner  of  the  free. 
To  hover  in  the  sulphur  smoke. 
To  ward  away  the  battle  stroke, 
And  bid  its  blendings  shine  afar, 
Like  rainbows  on  the  cloud  of  war. 

The  harbingers  of  victory ! 

Flag  of  the  brave  !  thy  folds  shall  fly, 
The  sign  of  hope  and  triumph  high ! 
When  speaks  the  signal  trumpet-tone. 
And  the  long  line  comes  gleaming  on, 
(Ere  yet  the  life-blood,  warm  and  wet, 
Has  dimm'd  the  glist'ning  bayonet,) 
Each  soldier's  eye  shall  brightly  turn 
To  where  thy  meteor-glories  burn. 
And,  as  his  springing  steps  advance. 
Catch  war  and  vengeance  from  the  glance ! 
And  when  the  cannon-mouthings  loud. 
Heave  in  wild  wreaths  the  battle-shroud, 
And  gory  sabres  rise  and  fall, 
Like  shoots  of  flame  on  midnight's  pall ! 
There  shall  thy  victor-glances  glow. 

And  cowering  foes  shall  sink  beneath 
Each  gallant  arm  that  strikes  below, 

That  lofty  messenger  of  death. 

Flag  of  the  seas !  on  ocean's  wave 
Thy  stars  shall  glitter  o'er  the  brave. 
When  Death,  careering  on  the  gale. 
Sweeps  darkly  round  the  belUed  sail, 
And  frighted  waves  rush  wildly  back 
Before  the  broadsides  reehng  rack, 
The  dying  wanderer  of  the  sea 
Shall  look,  at  once,  to  heaven  and  thee. 
And  smile  to  see  thy  splendours  fly, 
In  triumph,  o'er  his  closing  eye. 
Flag  of  the  free  hearts  only  home. 

By  angel  hands  to  valour  given  ! 
Thy  stars  have  lit  the  welkin  dome. 

And  all  thy  hues  were  born  in  heaven ! 
For  ever  float  that  standard  sheet! 

Where  breathes  the  foe  but  falls  before  us. 
With  Freedom's  soil  beneath  our  feet. 

And  Freedom's  banner  streaming  o'er  us  ? 
Ckoaker  &  Co. 


[from  the  BALTIMORE  PATRIOT.] 

Mr.  Munroe — I  send  you  for  pubUcation  the 
following,  received  from  a  young  lady  of  this 
city : 

Mtf  dear  Madam — I  have  been  reading  Mr. 


Wilbe's  beautiftd  little  song*  so  often,  that  I 
have  ventured  to  write  a  few  lines  in  answer 
to  it.  They  were  suggested  by  the  refltciion, 
tiiattiie  warmest  tears  that  are  shed  upon  our 
graves  are  but  fleeting  and  transient;  and 
although  we  may  bewail,  like  Mr.  Wilde,  that 
none  are  left  to  mourn  for  us,  yet,  when  we 
consider  how  soon  the  dearest  friends  are  for- 
gotten, we  need  scarcely  repine. 

The  dews  of  night  may  fall  from  heaven, 

Upon  the  withered  rose'3  bed, 
And  tears  of  fond  regret  be  given. 

To  mourn  rhe  virtues  of  the  dead: 
But  morning's  breeze  the  dews  will  dry, 
And  tears  will  fade  from  Sorrow's  eye. 
Affection's  pangs  be  lulled  to  sleep, 
And  even  love  forget  to  weep. 

The  tree  may  mourn  the  fallen  leaf, 
And  autumn's  winds  bewail  its  bloom, 

And  friends  may  heave  the  sighs  of  grief. 
O'er  those  that  sleep  within  the  tomb : 

But  soon  will  spring  renew  the  flowers, 

And  time  will  bring  more  smiling  hours; 

In  friendship's  heart  all  grief  will  die. 

And  even  love  forget  to  sigh. 

The  sea  may,  on  the  desert  shore, 

Lament  each  trace  it  wears  away ; 
The  lonely  heart  its  wail  may  pour 

O'er  cherish'd  friendship's  fast  decay: 
But  when  all  trace  is  lost  and  gone. 
The  waves  dance  bright  and  lightly  on: 
Thus  soon  affection's  bonds  are  torn, 
And  even  love  forgets  to  mourn. 


Communication^. 


THE  OBSERVER. 

JV0.5. 

The  "Observer"  hopes  he  will  not  be 
thought  too  importunate  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  intemperance  in  the  use  of  spiri- 
tuous liquors,  should  he  yet  continue  his 
endeavours  to  impress  upon  the  philan- 
thropic minds  of  his  readers,  the  imperi- 
ous necessity  there  is  to  suppress  a  vice 
which  is  too  well  known  every  where  to 
overspread  our  country,  and  in  the  aw- 
ful magnitude  of  its  effects,  more  than 
any  other  vice,  to  lay  waste  the  moral  or- 
der and  happiness  of  society.  Having 
been  astonished  and  grieved  at  the  gene- 
ral prevalence  of  so  great  an  evil,  every 
where  observed  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  in 
this  city  in  particular;  having  necessarily 
mixed  much  with  that  class  of  its  popu- 
lation who  suffer  the  most  from  its  effects, 
the  writer  has  very  often  had  his  atten- 

*  See  Port  Folio. 
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tion  directed  unavoidably  to  this  serious 
and  momentoiis  subject.  He  is  well 
aware  tliat  much  has  been  done,  and  that 
much  has  been  said  and  written  with 
far  greater  ability  than  he  is  capable  of, 
to  counteract  its  baneful  and  ruinous  ten- 
dency; yet  he  feels  that  he  must  ask  for 
a  patient  indulgence,  whilst  he  attempts 
to  contribute  his  feeble  efforts  to  assist  his 
more  able  coadjutors  in  kindling  the  zeal 
of  those  who  long  for  the  amelioration  of 
their  fellow  beings,  and  who  reap  their 
own  happiness  from  striving  to  diffuse 
happiness  around  them. 

If  the  most  careless  and  indifferent 
member  of  society,  who  only  now  and 
then  sees  a  few  solitary  instances  of  ine- 
briety witliin  the  narrow  circle  of  his  as- 
sociates, and  sees  them  indeed  all  his  life 
without  one  single  painful  emotion,  could 
have  the  whole  loathsome  mass  of  drunk- 
enness every  day  occurring  throughout 
our  country,  brought  but  once  before  his 
eyes — could  he  withstand  the  appalling 
spectacle?  Could  he,  if  one  spark  of  ge- 
nerous fellow  feeling  should  have  never 
before  lighted  up  tlie  perpetual  apathy 
of  his  contracted  mind,  view  such  a  dis- 
gusting and  detestable  degradation  of  ra- 
tional beings,  without  being  irresistibly 
roused  to  make  some  exertions  to  check 
such  abominable  human  depravity? 

'  Let  us  bring  to  view,  then,  this  horrid 
spectacle  of  vile  inhumanity  (not  ima- 
ginary, for  it  really  exists,  and  is  perpe- 
tually in  the  siglit  of  Heaven)  by  an  ac- 
tual statement  of  numerical  facts,  which 
will  show  the  gigantic  size  of  the  destroy- 
ing monster,  and  give  some  idea  of  the 
woful  calamities  which  must  follow  its 
ruinous  progress. 

In  the  year  1805  the  number  of  regis- 
tered distilleries  in  the  United  Stdtes 
was  30,000!  Since  which  time  they  have 
greatly  increased.  In  1813  there  were 
in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  alone  up- 
wards of  3,300,  and  the  quantity  of  grain 
distilled  in  them  amounted  to  2,000,000 
of  bushels!  From  the  statement  of  Br. 
Samuel  L.  Mitchil,  of  the  manufactures 
of  the  United  States,  in  1810,  it  appears 
that  the  quantity  of  ardent  spirits  tiien 
annually  manufactured  and  principally 
consumed  in  this  country,  was  23,720,000 
gallons  !* 


*  See  "An  alarming  portraitm-e  of  the  per- 
nicious effects  of  the  customary  use  of  distilled 


What  then  must  the  terrific  quantity 
distilled  now  be  in  the  year  1819,  after 
an  annual  increase  of  nine  years?  Do 
such  statements  require  any  comment,  to 
excite  alarm  in  the  breasts  of  the  guar- 
dians of  the  people?  If  the  aggregate 
amount  of  debauchery,  misery,  and  the 
destruction  of  lives,  which  the  spreading 
of  such  rivers  of  pois'cin  over  our  country 
must  produce,  cannot  be  daily  seen  by 
any  one  beholder,  can  we  not  imagine 
with  certainty  some  faint  picture  of  what 
must  be  its  direful  effects? 

Is  philanthropy,  is  the  responsible 
trust  reposed  in  legislators  forever  to  re- 
main inefficient  in  any  means  to  be  de- 
visetl  to  arrest  this  widely  extended  and 
increasing. evil?  Can  the  avarice  of  any 
fiigid  calculator  of  the  amount  of  reve- 
nue derived  from  this  source,  consider 
the  nation  a  gainer  by  it,  when  its  de- 
struction of  the  lives  and  morals  of  the 
people  staring  him  in  the  face  is  placed 
in  competition? 

If  the  distillation  of  and  traffic  in 
rituous  liquors  in  the  gross  receives 
encouragement  of  legislative  bodies;  if 
they  do  not  scruple  to  permit  the  sale  of 
hogsheads  and  shiploads,  because  it  is 
considered  by  them  a  source  of  public 
wealth  and  benefit,  what  avails  their  im- 
posing penalties  and  exemplary  punish- 
ments upon  the  venders  of  drams  by  the 
gill  or  other  small  measure?  Can  such 
pretended  restraints  ever,  or  have  they 
even  any  where,  prevented  the  mischiefs 
intended  to  be  guarded  against?  Does  not 
every  day's  experience  prove  to  us  they 
do  not? 

We  would  then  once  more  appeal  to  the 
friends  ofjustice  and  humanity,if  avice  so 
general  and  odious,  the  bane  of  our  social 
and  domestic  happiness,  does  not  imperi- 
ously call  for  that  effectual  control  of  le- 
gislative interposition,  which  we  do  think 
can  only  be  found  in  the  total  prohibition 
of  all  distillation  of  spirituous  liquors 
throughout  our  country,  and  of  course  a 
total  prohibition  of  all  importation  of  the 
same  into  it. 


spi- 
the 


spirits"  by  John  Watson,  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
pamphlet  published  by  Kimber  and  Conrad  in 
1813.  See  also  an  anonymous  work  on  "  fer- 
mented liquors"  said  to  be  written  by  Basil 
Montague,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Library  and  is  well  deserving  the  serious 
perusal  of  all  grog  drinkers  in  high  life,  when 
they  are  sober. 
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The  revenue,  the  farmer,  the  distiller 
and  the  commercial  speculator,  would  be 
pecuniary  losers;  but,  most  assuredly, 
such  an  effect  is  not  more  to  be  depreca- 
ted than  the  widely  spread  and  irrepara- 
ble injury,  which  the  health  and  morals 
of  a  numerous  class  of  our  fellow  citizens 
sustain,  from  the  perpetual  allurement 
and  irresistible  temptation  held  out  to 
jthem  by  the  cheapness  and  vast  abun- 
dance of  distilled  spirits.  If  it  is  a  source 
of  wealth  to  the  nation  or  to  individuals, 
is  it  not  wealth  got  by  unrighteous  means? 
Such  was  the  wealth  once  got  by  the  traf- 
fic in  human  beings;  in  buying  and  sell- 
ing our  fellow  creatures:  an  iniquity 
which  but  a  few  years  since  had  scarcely 
a  voice  raised  up  against  it,  but  now 
meeting  with  almost  universal  abhorence 
throughout  the  world.  Were  we  not 
the  first  to  extend  the  arm  of  national 
power,  and  declare  the  injustice  of  the 
"Slave  Trade?"  Oh!  let  us  be  the  first 
to  declare  the  freedom  of  the  unhappy 
thousands  in  our  country  from  the  bon- 
dage of  intemperance. 

Since  the  last  communication  of  the 
Observer,  the  writer  has  perused  with 
great  interest  a  work,  just  received  in  this 
country,  on  penal  jurisprudence,  by  Mr. 
Roscoe,  a  gentleman  of  Liverpool,  in 
England,  who  is  deservedly  eminent  here 
as  well  as  in  his  native  country.  As  we 
have  asserted  that  the  evil  we  are  endea- 
vouring to  press  upon  the  attention  of  the 
public,  was  in  Great  Britain  a  principal 
cause  of  the  poverty,  vice  and  wretched- 
ness which  overspreads  that  country,  and 
is  every  day  increasing  in  this,  we  must 
avail  ourselves  of  an  extract  from  the 
book  of  this  benevolent  author,  in  confir- 
mation of  the  truth  of  the  statement  we 
have  made,  and  with  the  hope  of  giving 
to  the  subject  additional  claims  upon  the 
serious  attention  of  our  own  countrymen. 
—After  stating  the  earnest  desire  now 
manifested  in  England  "  to  resist  the  in- 
flux of  depravity  and  wickedness,  not 
by  persevering  in  measures  of  severity, 
but  by  the  introduction  of  higher  and 
better  principles  of  legislation,  the  deduc- 
tions of  reason  and  justice,  and  which 
are  calculated  to  heal  and  not  to  aggra- 
vate the  wounds  of  humanity"  (no  less 
to  be  desired  in  these  United  States,) 
he  thus  proceeds  upon  the  subject  now 
under  ©ur  notice: 

"In  taking  a  survey  of  the  state  of  so- 


ciety around  us,  one  of  the  most  striking 
objects  which  attracts  our  attention  and 
which  particularly  excites  the  observation 
and  surprise  of  every  stranger,  is  the 
shocking  habit  of  intuxication,  which  is 
exhibited  not  only  in  the'metropolis,  but 
in  most  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
which  if  not  actuaUi/  encouraged,  is  open- 
ly permitted,  to  the  most  alarming  and 
incredible  extent." 

Let  the  reader  who  doubts  this  asser- 
tion, examine  the  reports  of  the  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  police  of  the  metro- 
polis; he  will  tliere  find  such  a  represen- 
tation of  the  dreadful  effects  of  this  vice, 
as  cannot  fail  to  call  the  public  attention 
to  a  subject,  in  which  not  only  the  inter- 
ests of  morality  and  religion,  but  the 
personal  and  individual  safety  of  every 
member  of  the  community  is  in  some  de- 
gree involved.  It  is  principally  to  this 
source  that  the  committee  have  traced  up 
the  increased  depravity  of  the  present 
times ;  and  they  have  shown  by  the  most 
authentic  evidence,  that  most  of  the  hor- 
rible crimes  which  have  of  late  been 
committed,  in  and  about  the  metropolis, 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  "  brutalizing 
"  effects  of  spirituous  liquors;  by  which 
"  the  criminal  is  rendered  insensible  to  the 
"  milder  feelings  of  his  nature,  and  re- 
"  gardless  of  all  consequences,  whether 
"  as  affecting  this  world  or  another." 

"  To  the  same  cause  a  very  respecta- 
ble witness  attributes  the  spirit  of  insu- 
bordination and  sedition  which  has  mani- 
fested itself  in  some  districts,  and  the 
murders  to  which  it  has  given  rise." 

"  To  a  question  from  the  committee, 
whether  the  witness  could  suggest  any 
remedy  to  this  practice,  he  gave  it  as  his 
conviction  "that  so  long  as  spirituous  li- 
quors are  to  be  had  by  the  general  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  so  long  such  evils 
must  continue,"  "and  in  this  conclusion 
(says  Mr.  Roscoe)  every  considerate  and 
impartial  reader  must  agree." 

Now  this  is  a  serious  picture  of  things  as 
they  are  in  England,  and  has  it  no  resem- 
blance to  the  picture  here?  An  English- 
man has  declared  in  one  of  the  periodical 
works  of  the  day,  that  "  in  no  country  is 
habitual  drunkenness  so  prevalent  as  in 
the  United  States."  And  what  is  the 
evidence  given  by  a  committee  of  a  ^w'x- 
ety  established  in  this  city  in  1817  ,for 
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the  promotion  of  public  economy  ?*  a 
committee  who  set  themselves  laudably  to 
work,  to  investigate  the  causes  which  an- 
nually produced  so  many  indigent  suffer- 
ers in  our  winter  months?  We  will  state 
it  in  their  own  words :  After  summing  up 
the  testimcmy  received  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  they  thus  close  their  report: 
"Upon  a  review  of  the  whole,  intempe- 
rance, and  the  want  of  employment,  ap- 
pear to  be  the  origin  of  the  misery  which 
has  been  so  frequently  witnessed;  and 
any  measures  which  will,  directly  or  in- 
directly, tend  to  remove  these  causes, 
would  be  adopted  by  the  society  with  the 
best  prospect  of  success,  towards  reliev- 
ing the  public  from  a  heavy  burden,  and 
rendering  a  class  of  citizens,  now  worse 
than  useless,  profitable  to  themselves, 
their  families  and  society  at  large.  Never, 
never  can  this  be  accomplished  by  any 
means,  whilst  weak  and  irresolute  man 
has  such  easy  access  as  he  now  has  to  the 
intoxicating  bowl,  where  he  can  drown 
all  his  .provident  anxiety,  together  with 
all  remorse  and  compunction  of  con- 
science for  evil  doing."  E- 

%imatuvt  anti  Mima. 

CENTURY  OF  INVENTIONS. 

[This  little  tract  has  been  often  alluded  to  of 
late,  in  the  controversy  concerning'  Steam 
Boats;  it  is  not  often  met  with,  and  we  hope 
will  therefore,  as  well  as  from  its  own  merit, 
be  acceptable  to  our  readers.] 
A  rich  cabinet  of  notable  inventions,  performed 
by  the  Marquis  of  Worcester. 
Having  already  touched  upon  some  curious 
matters,  1  shall  now  add  some  more  curiosities 
or  notable  things,  by  a  nobleman,  who  tells 
you  of  100  of  his  own  performances,  viz. 

How  at  a  w'indow  as  flir  as  the  eye  can  dis- 
cover black  from  white,  a  man  may  discourse 
with  his  correspondent  without  noise  or  notice 
taken  :  though  better  if  they  premeditate  be- 
forehand. 

How  to  do  it  in  the  darkest  night  as  well 
as  by  day. 

To  shoot  a  cannon  as  well  by  night  as  by 
day,  and  as  directly  without  a  platform  or 
measures  taken  by  day,  yet  by  a  plain  and  in- 
fallible rule. 

A  pocket  engine,  which  may  be  carried  and 
fastned  on  the  inside  of  the  greatest  ship,  or 

*  See  the  report  of  the  library  committee 
of  the  Pennsyh  ania  society  for  the  promotion 
of  public  economy,  containing  a  summary  of 
the  information  communicated  by  sundry  citi- 
zens in  reply  to  the  circular  letter  of  the  com- 
mittee of  superintendence  of  Feb.  21,  ISir. 


any  other;  and  at  an  appointed  minute,  though 
six  days  after,  either  day  or  night,  it  shall  irre- 
coverably sink  the  ship. 

How  a  mile  off  you  may  dive  and  fasten 
a-like  engine  to  any  ship,  so  as  it  shall  punc- 
tually work  the  same  effect,  either  presently 
or  for  a  time. 

To  prevent  or  preserve  a  ship  from  such  an 
attempt  by  day  or  night. 

To  make  a  ship  not  possible  to  be  sunk, 
though  shot  100  times  betwixt  wind  and  water 
by  cannon,  and  should  lose  a  whole  plank,  yet 
in  half  an  hours  time  should  be  made  as  fit  to 
sail  as  before. 

To  make  false  decks,  that  in  a  moment 
should  kill  and  take  prisoners  as  many  as 
should  board  the  ship  without  blowing  up  the 
deck,  or  destroying  them ;  and  how  they  may 
be  brought  in  a  quarter  of  an  hours  time  to 
their  former  shape,  and  made  fit  for  any  em- 
ploy, without  discovering  the  secret. 

To  bring  a  force  to  weigh  up  an  anchor,  or 
to  do  any  forcible  exploit  in  the  narrowest  or 
lowest  room  in  any  ship.  Few  hands  shall  do 
the  work  of  many,  and  many  hands  apphcable 
to  the  same  force  ;  some  standing,  oth.ers  sit- 
ting, and  by  vertue  of  their  several  helps,  a 
great  force  augmented  in  little  room,  as  effec- 
tual as  if  there  were  sufficient  space  to  go 
about  with  an  axle-tree,  and  work  far  from  the 
centre. 

To  make  a  boat  work  it  self  against  wind 
and  tide,  without  the  help  of  man  or  beast; 
yet  so  that  the  wind  or  tide,  though  directly- 
opposite,  shall  force  the  ship  or  boat  against  it 
self;  and  in  no  point  of  the  compas,  but  it 
shall  be  as  effectual  as  if  the  wind  were  in  the 
poup,  or  the  stream  actually  with  the  course 
it  is  to  steer,  according  to  which  the  oars  shall 
row,  and  necessary  motions  work  and  move 
towards  the  desired  port  or  point  of  the  com- 
pass. 

To  make  a  sea-castle  or  fortification  can- 
non-proof, and  capable  of  holding  1000  men, 
and  sailable  at  pleasure  to  defend  a  passage, 
or  in  an  hours  time  to  divide  it  self  into  three 
ships,  as  fit  and  trimmed  to  sail  as  before  :  and 
even  whilst  it  is  a  fort  or  castle,  they  shall  be 
steered  unanimously,  and  effectually  be  driven 
by  an  indifferent  strong  wind. 

To  make  a  floating  gai-den  of  pleasure  on 
the  Thames,  with  trees,  flowers,  banqueting- 
houses,  and  fountains,  stews,  for  all  sorts  of 
fishes,  a  reserve  for  snow  to  keep  wine  in,  fine 
bathing-places,  &c.  with  musick  made  with 
mills,  and  all  in  the  midst  of  the  stream,  where 
it  is  most  rapid. 

A  fountain  artificial,  to  be  turned  like  an 
hourglass,  by  a  child,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  it  Holding  a  great  quantity  of  water,  and 
of  force  sufficient  to  make  snow,  ice,  and  thun- 
der, with  a  chirping  and  singing  of  birds,  and 
shewing  several  shapes  and  effects,  usual  to 
fountains  of  pleasure. 

Divers  sorts  of  seals,  some  shewing  by 
scrues,  others  by  gages,  fastning  or  unfastning 
all  the  marks  at  once ;  others  by  additional 
points  and  imaginary  plans,  proportionable  to 
ordinary  escotcheons,  and  seals  at  arms,  each 
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yrxy  jDalpably  and  punctually  setting  down 
(yet  privately  from  all  others  but  the  owner, 
and  by  his  assent)  the  day  of  the  month,  the 
day  of  the  week,  the  month  of  the  year,  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  the  names  of  the  witnesses, 
and  the  individual  place  where  any  thing  was 
sealed,  though  in  10000  several  places,  to- 
gether with  the  very  number  of  lines  contain- 
ed in  a  contract,  by  which  falsifications  may 
be  discovered,  and  manifestly  proved,  being 
upon  good  grounds  suspected.  A  man  may 
keep  accompts  upon  any  of  these  seals  of  re- 
ceipts and  disbursments,  from  one  farthing  to 
100  millions,  punctually  shewing  each  pound, 
shilling,  penny,  or  farthing.  Likewise  by 
these  seals  any  letter,  though  written  hut  in 
English,  may  be  read  and  understood  in  eight 
several  languages,  and  in  EngUsh  itself  to  clean 
contrary  and  diffei-ent  sense,  unknown  to  any 
but  the  correspondent;  and  not  to  be  read 
nor  understood  by  him  neither,  if  opened  be- 
fore it  arrive  unto  him ;  so  that  neither  threats 
nor  hopes  of  reward,  can  make  him  reveal 
the  secret,  the  letter  having  been  intercepted, 
and  first  opened  by  the  enemy. 

How  these  seals  may  be  used  by  10000  peo- 
ple, to  all  and  every  of  the  purposes  aforesaid, 
and  yet  keep  their  secrets  from  any  but  whom 
they  please. 

To  contrive  a  cypher  and  character  that 
one  line,  without  returns  and  circumflexes, 
stands  for  each  and  every  of  the  24  letters, 
and  as  ready  to  be  made  for  one  letter  as  the 
other. 

So  i-efined  and  abreviated  is  this  invention, 
that  a  point  only  sheweth  distinctly  and  sig- 
nificantly any  of  the  24  letters,  and  these  very 
points  to  be  made  with  2  pens ;  so  that  no 
time  will  be  lost,  but  as  one  finger  riseth,  the 
other  may  make  the  following  letter,  never 
clogging  the  memory,  with  several  figures  for 
words,  and  combination  of  letters,  which  with 
ease,  and  void  of  confusion,  are  thus  speedily 
and  punctually  letter  for  letter  set  down  by 
naked  and  not  multiplyed  points :  and  nothing 
can  be  less  than  a  point.  And  of  a  motion 
no  swifter  imaginable  than  semiquavers,  yet 
applicable  to  this  manner  of  writing 

How  by  a  circular  motion,  either  along  a 
rule  or  ringwise,  to  vary  any  alphabet,  even 
this  of  points:  so  that  the  self-same  point  in- 
dividually placed,  without  the  least  additional 
mark  or  variation  of  place,  shall  stand  for  all 
the  24  letters,  and  not  for  the  same  letter 
twice  in  10  sheets  writing,  yet  as  easily  and 
certainly  read  and  known,  as  if  it  stood  but 
for  one  and  the  self  same  letter  constantly 
signified. 

A  little  engine  within  a  coach,  that  a  child 
may  stop,  and  secure  all  persons  within  it, 
and  the  coachman  himself,  though  the  horses 
are  never  so  unruly  in  a  full  career,  a  child 
being  capable  to  loosen  them,  in  what  pos- 
ture soever  they  should  have  put  themselves, 
turning  never  so  short ;  for  a  child  can  do  it 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

How  to  bring  up  water  balance-wise,  so 
that  as  little  weight  or  force  as  will  turn  a  ba- 
lance will  be  only  needful,  more  than  the 


weight  of  the  water  within  the  buckets,  which 
counterpoised,  empty  themselves  one  into  the 
other,  the  uppeimost  yielding  its  water  (how 
great  a  quantity  soever  it  holds^  at  the  self- 
same time  the  lowermost  taketh  )t  in,  though 
it  be  an  hundred  fathom  high. 

How  to  raise  water  constantly  with  two 
buckets  only  day  and  night,  without  any 
other  force  than  its  own  motion,  using  not  so 
much  as  any  force,  wheel,  or  sucker,  nor  more 
pullies  than  one,  on  which  the  cord  or  chain 
rolleth  with  a  bucket  fastned  at  each  end. 
This,  I  have  seen  and  learned  of  the  great 
matliematican  Claudius  his  studies  at  Jiotne, 
he  having  made  a  present  thereof  unto  a  car- 
dinal; and  I  desire  not  to  own  any  other  mens 
inventions,  but  if  I  set  down  any,  to  nominate 
likewise  the  inventor. 

To  make  a  river  in  a  garden  to  ebb  and 
flow  constantly,  though  20  foot  over,  with  a 
child's  force,  in  some  private  room  or  place 
out  of  sight,  and  a  competent  distance  from 
it. 

To  set  a  clock  in  a  castle,  the  water  filling 
the  trench  about  it;  it  shall  shew  by  ebbing 
and  flowing  the  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds, 
and  all  the  comprehensible  motions  of  the 
Heavens,  and  counterlibation  of  the  earth,  ac- 
cording  to  Copendctis. 

How  to  encrease  the  strength  of  a  spring 
to  such  a  height  as  to  shoot  bumbasses  and 
bullets  of  100  pound  weight  a  steeple-height, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ofl'  and  more,  stone- 
bow-wise,  admirable  for  fire-works,  and  asto- 
nishing of  besieged  cities,  when  without  warn- 
ing given  by  noise  they  find  themselves  so 
forcibly  and  dangerously  surprised. 

How  to  make  a  weight  that  cannot  take  up 
100  pound,  and  yet  shall  take  up  200  pound, 
and  at  the  self-same  distance  from  the  centre; 
and  so  proportionably  to  milUons  of  pounds. 

To  raise  weight  as  well  and  as  forcibly  with 
the  drawing  back  of  the  lever,  as  with  the 
thrusting  it  forwards;  and  by  that  means  to 
lose  no  time  in  motion  or  strength.  This  I 
saw  in  the  Arsenal  at  Venice. 

A  way  to  remove  to  and  fro  huge  weights 
with  a  most  inconsiderable  strength  from 
place  to  place.  For  example,  ten  tunn  with 
ten  pounds  and  less ;  the  said  ten  pounds  not 
falling  lower  than  it  makes  the  ten  tunn  to 
advance  or  retreat  upon  a  level. 

A  bridge  portable  in  a  cart  with  six  horses, 
which  in  a  few  hours  time  may  be  plac'd  over 
a  river  half  a  mile  broad,  whereon  with  much 
expedition  may  be  transported  horse,  foot, 
and  cannon. 

A  portable  fortification  able  to  contain  500 
fighting  men,  and  yet  in  six  hours  time  may 
be  set  up,  and  made  cannon-proof,  upon  the 
side  of  a  river  or  pass,  with  cannon  mounted 
upon  it,  and  as  compleat  as  a  regular  fortifi- 
cation, with  half  moons,  and  counterscarps. 

A  way  in  one  nights  time  to  raise  a  bulwark 
20  or  30  foot  high,  cannon  proof,  and  cannon 
mounted  upon  it,  with  men  to  overlook,  com- 
mand and  batter  a  town ;  for  though  it  con- 
tain but  four  pieces,  they  shall  be  able  to  dis-. 
charge  200  bullets  each  hour. 
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A  way  how  safely  and  speedily  to  make  an 
approach  to  a.  castle  or  town-wall,  and  over 
the  very  ditch  at  noon-day. 

How  to  compose  an  universal  character  me- 
thodical and  easie  to  be  written,  yet  inlellig-i- 
ble  in  any  languag^e ;  so  that  if  an  English-nian 
write  it  in  English,  a  French-man,  Italian, 
Spaniard,  Irish,  Welsh,  being  scholars;  yea 
Grecian  or  Hebrician  shall  as  perfectly  under- 
stand it  in  their  own  tongue,  as  if  they  were 
perfect  Enghsh,  distinguishmg  the  verbs  from 
nouns,  the  numbei-s,  tenses,  and  cases,  as  pro- 
perly expressed  in  their  X)wn  language  as  if 
written  in  English. 

To  write  with  a  needle  and  thread,  white  or 
any  colour  upon  white,  or  any  other  colour, 
so  that  one  stitch  shall  significantly  shew  any 
letter,  and  as  readily  and  as  easily  shew  one 
letter  as  the  other,  and  fit  for  any  language. 

To  write  by  a  knotted  silk-string,  so  tliat 
every  knot  shall  signifie  any  letter  with  com- 
ma, fullpoint,  or  interrogation,  and  as  legible 
as  with  pen  and  ink  upon  white  paper.  The 
like  by  the  fringe  of  gloves;  by  stringing  of 
bracelets;  by  pinked  gloves;  by  holes  in  the 
bottom  of  a  sieve  ;  by  a  lattin  or  plate  Ian- 
thorn.  By  the  smell,  taste,  and  touch,  as  per- 
fectly and  distinctly  as  by  the  sight. 

How  to  vary  each  of  these,  so  that  10000 
may  know  them,  and  yet  keep  the  under- 
standing part  from  any  but  their  correspond- 
ent. 

To  make  a  key  of  a  chamber-door,  which, 
to  your  sight  hath  its  waris  and  rose-pipe  but 
paper-thick,  and  yet  at  pleasure,  in  a  minute, 
shall  become  a  perfect  pistol,  capable  to  shoot 
through  a  breast-plate,  commonly  of  carabine- 
proof,  with  prime,  powder,  and  fire-lock, 
undiscoverable  in  a  stranger's  hand. 

How  to  light  a  fire  and  a  candle  at  what 
hour  of  the  night  one  awaketh,  without  ri- 
sing or  putting  one's  hand  out  of  the  bed. 
And  the  same  thing  becomes  a  serviceable 
pistol  at  pleasure ;  yet  by  a  stranger,  not 
knowing  the  seci-et,  seemeth  but  a  dexterous 
tinder-box. 

How  to  make  an  artificial  bird  to  fly  which 
way,  and  as  long  as  one  pleaseth,  by  or  against 
the  wind,  sometimes  chirping,  other  times 
hovering,  still  tending  the  way  it  is  design- 
ed for. 

To  make  a  ball  of  any  metal,  which  thrown 
into  a  pool  or  pail  of  water  shall  presently 
rise  from  the  bottom,  and  constantly  shew  by 
the  superficies  of  the  water  the  hour  of  the 
day  or  night,  never  rising  more  out  of  the 
water  than  just  to  the  minute  it  sheweth  of 
each  quarter  of  the  hour;  and  if  by  force  kept 
under  water,  yet  the  time  is  not  lost,  but  re- 
covered as  soon  as  it  is  permitted  to  rise  to 
the  siiperficics  of  the  water. 

A  scrued  ascent  instead  of  stairs,  with  fit 
landing  places  to  the  best  chambers  of  each 
story,  with  back  stairs  within  the  noell  of  it, 
convenient  for  servants  to  pass  up  and  down 
to  the  inward  rooms  of  them  unseen  and  pri- 
vate. 1 

A  portable  engine,  in  way  of  a  tobacco 
tongs,  whereby  a  man  may  get  over  a  wall 


or  get  up  again  being  come  down,  finding 
the  coast^roving  unsecure  unto  him. 

A  complete  liglit  portable  ladder,  which 
taken  out  of  one's  pocket,  may  be  by  himself 
fastened  to  100  foot  high  to  get  up  by  from 
the  ground. 

A  rule  of  gradation,  which  with  ease  and 
method  reduces  all  things  to  a  private  coi^es- 
pondence;  most  useful  for  secret  intelligence. 

How  to  signifie  words  by  jangling  of  bells ; 
also  by  any  musical  instrument  within  hearing 
in  a  seeming  way  of  tuneing  it ;  or  of  an  un- 
skillful beginner. 

To  make  hollow  and  cover  a  water-scrue  as 
big  and  as  long  as  one  pleaseth  in  an  easie  and 
cheap  way. 

How  to  make  a  water-scrue  tite,  and  yet 
transparent  and  free  from  breaking;  but  so 
clear,  that  one  may  palpably  see  the  water 
or  any  heavy  thing  how  and  why  it  is  mounted 
by  turning. 

A  double  water-scrue,  the  innermost  to 
mount  the  water,  and  the  outermost  for  it  to 
descend  more  in  number  of  threads,  and  con- 
sequently in  quantity  of  water,  though  much 
shorter  than  the  innermost  scrue,  by  which 
the  water  ascendeth,  a  most  extraordinary 
help  for  the  turning  of  the  scrue  to  make  the 
water  rise. 

To  provide  and  make  that  all  the  weights 
of  the  descending  side  of  a  wheel  shall  be 
perpetually  further  from  the  centre  than  those 
of  the  mountmg  side,  and  yet  equal  to  the 
other.  The  wheel  was  14  foot  over,  and  40 
weights  of  50  pounds  apiece.  Sir  William 
Bulforu,  then  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  can 
justifie  it,  with  several  others.  They  all  saw 
that  no  sooner  these  great  weights  passed 
the  diameter-line  of  the  lower  side,  but 
they  hung  a  foot  further  from  the  centre,  nor 
no  sooner  passed  the  diameter-line  of  the  up- 
per side,  but  they  hung  a  foot  nearer. 

An  ebbing  and  flowing  water-work  in  two 
vessels,  into  either  of  which  the  water  stand- 
ing at  a  level,  if  a  globe  be  cast  in,  instead  of 
rising  it  presently  ebbs,  and  so  remains  till  a 
like  globe  be  cast  into  the  other  vessel,  pre- 
sently ebbs,  and  the  other  flows,  which  sO 
continues  ebbing  and  flowing  till  one  or  both 
of  the  globes  be  taken  out,  working  some  lit- 
tle effect  besides  its  own  motion,  without  the 
help  of  any  man  within  sight  or  hearing,  be- 
ginneth  as  before. 

How  to  make  a  pistol  to  discharge  12  times 
with  one  loading,  without  so  much  as  once 
new  priming, 

A  way  with  a  flask,  which  will  furnish 
either  pistol  or  carabine  with  a  dozen  charges 
in  three  minutes  time,  to  do  the  whole  execu- 
tion of  a  dozen  shots,  as  soon  as  one  pleaseth 
proportionably. 

A  third  way  and  particular  for  musquets, 
without  taking  them  from  their  rests  to  charge 
or  prime,  to  a  like  execution,  and  as  fast  as 
the  flask,  the  musquet  containing  but,  one 
charge  at  a  time. 

A  way  for  a  harquebuss,  a  crock,  or  ship- 
musquet,  six  upon  a  carriage,  shooting  with 
such  expedition  as  without  danger  one  may 
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charge  and  discharge  them  sixty  •imes  in  a 
minute. 

A  sixth  way,  most  excellent  for  sailors,  dif- 
fering, from  the  otlier,  yet  as  swift. 

A  seventh,  tiyed  and  approved  before  the 
late  king,  of  ever-blessed  memory,  and  IGO 
lords  and  commons,  in  a  cannon  of  8  inches 
half  quarter,  to  shoot  bidlvits  of  64  pounds 
weight,  and  24  pound  of  powder,  20  times  in 
six  minutes. 

A  way  that  one  man  in  the  cabin  may  go- 
vern the  whole  side  of  ship-musquets,  to  the 
number,  if  need,  of  2  or  3000  shots. 

A  way  that  against  several  advenues  to  a 
fort  or  castle,  one  man  may  charge  iifty  cannon 
playing,  and  stopping  when  he  pleasetb, 
though  out  of  sight. 

A  key  with  a  rose-turning  pipe,  and  two 
roses  pierced  through  endwise  the  bit  thereof, 
with  several  handsomly  contrived  wards  which 
may  likewise  do  the  same  eli'ects. 

A  comb  to  convey  letters  without  suspicion, 
the  head  being  opened  with  a  needie-scrue 
drawing  a  spring  towards  them.  The  comb 
being  made  but  af\er  an  usual  form,  carried 
in  ones  pocket. 

A  knife,  spoon,  or  fork,  in  an  usual  porta- 
ble case,  may  have  the  like  conveyances  in 
their  handles. 

A  rare  way  likewise  for  musquettoons  fast- 
ned  to  the  pumble  of  the  saddle,  so  that  a 
common  trooper  cannot  miss  to  charge  them 
with  20  or  30  bullets  at  a  time,  even  in  full 
career 

M'keri  first  T  gave  viy  thoxtghts  to  make  gims 
shoot  often,  I  thought  there  Jiad  been  but  one 
exqidsit"  ivay  inventible,  yet  by  several  trials 
and  much  charge  I  have  found  all  these. 

A  most  forcible  way  to  drive  up  water  by 
fire,  not  by  drawing  or  sucking  it  upwards, 
for  that  must  be  as  the  philosopher  calls  it, 
intrasphceram  activitatis,  which  is  but  at  such 
a  distance. 

A  way  how  a  little  triangle  scrued  key,  not 
weighing  a  shilling,  shall  be  capable  to  bolt 
and  unbolt  round  about  a  great  chest  100  bolts 
through  50  staples,  two  in  each,  with  a  direct 
contrary  motion,  and  as  many  more  from  both 
sides  and  ends,  and  at  the  self-same  time  shall 
fasten  it  to  the  place  beyond  a  man's  natural 
strength  to  take  it  away,  and  in  one  and  the 
same  tui'n,  both  locks  and  opens  it. 

A  key  perfectly  square,  with  a  scrue  turn- 
ing within  it,  and  more  conceited  than  any  of 
the  rest,  and  no  heavier  than  the  triangle 
scrued  key  doing  the  same  effects. 

An  escocheon  to  be  placed  before  any  of 
these  locks,  with  these  properties.  1.  The 
owner  (though  a  woman)  may  with  her  deh- 
cate  hand  vary  the  ways  of  coming  to  open  the 
lock  10  millions  of  times,  beyond  the  know- 
ledge of  the  smith  that  made  it,  or  of  me  who 
invented  it.  2.  If  a  stranger  open  it,  it  sets 
an  alarm  a-going,  and  catches  his  hand  as  a 
trap  doth  a  fox;  amd  leaves  such  a  mark  be- 
hind it  as  will  discover  him  if  suspected;  the 
escocheon  or  lock  plainly  shewing  what  money 
he  hath  taken  out  of  the  box  to  a  farthing, 


and  how  many  times  opened  since  the  owner 
had  been  in  it. 

How  a  tape  or  ribbon-weaver  may  set  down 
a  whole  discourse  without  knowing  a  letter, 
or  interweaving  any  thing  suspicious  of  other 
secret  than  a  newfashioned  ribbon. 

How  to  write  in  the  dark  as  streight  as  by 
day  or  candle  light. 

How  to  make  a  man  to  fly,  which  1  have  tried 
with  a  little  boy  of  10  years  old  in  a  barn,  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  on  an  hay-mow. 

A  watch  to  go  constantly,  and  yet  needs  no 
other  winding  from  the  first  setting  on  the 
cord  or  chain,  unless  it  be  broken,  requiring 
no  other  care  from  one  than  to  be  now  and 
then  consulted  with  concerning  the  hour  of 
the  day  or  night;  and  if  it  be  laid  by  a  week 
together,  it  will  not  err  much,  but  the  oftner 
looked  upon,  the  more  exact  it  shews  the 
time  of  day  or  night. 

A  way  to  lock  all  the  boxes  of  a  cabi- 
net  (though  never  so  many)  at  one  time, 
which  were  by  particular  keys  appropriated 
to  e.ach  lock  opened  severally,  and  indepen- 
dent one  on  the  other,  as  much  as  concerns 
the  opening  of  them,  and  by  these  means 
cant  be  left  open  unawares. 

How  to  make  a  pistol-barrel  no  thicker  than 
a  sliilllng,  and  yet  able  to  endure  a  musquet- 
proof  (jf  powder  and  bullet. 

A  rasping-mill  for  harts-horn,  whereby  a 
child  may  do  the  work  of  half  a  dozen  men, 
commonly  taken  up  with  that  work 

An  instrument  whereby  persons  ignorant 
in  arithmetick  may  perfectly  observe  numera- 
tions and  subtractions  of  all  sums  and  fractions. 

A  little  ball  made  in  the  shape  of  a  plumb 
or  pear,  being  dexterously  conveyed  or  forced 
into  a-body's  mouth,  shall  presently  shoot 
forth  such  and  so  many  bolts  of  each  side,  and 
at  both  ends,  as  without  the  owner's  key  can 
neither  be  opened  or  filed  off';  being  made  of 
tempered  steel,  and  locked  as  an  iron  chest. 

A  chMr  made  alamode,  and  yet  a  stranger 
being  perswaded  to  sit  down  in  it,  shall  have 
immediately  his  arms  and  thighs  locked  up 
beyond  his  own  power  to  loosen  them. 

A  brass  mould  to  cast  candles,  in  which  a 
man  may  make  500  dozen  in  a  day,  and  add 
an  ingredient  to  the  tallow,  which  will  make 
it  cheaper,  and  yet  so  that  the  candles  shall 
look  whiter,  and  last  longer. 

How  to  make  a  brazen  or  stone  head,  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  field  or  garden,  so  artificial 
and  natural,  that  though  a  man  speak  never  so 
softly,  and  even  whispers  into  the  ear  thereof, 
it  will  presently  open  its  mouth,  and  resolve 
the  question  in  French,  Latin,  Welsh,  Irish,  or 
English,  in  good  terms,  uttering  it  out  of  his 
mouth,  and  then  shut  it  till  the  next  question 
be  asked. 

White  silk  knotted  in  the  fingers  of  a  pair 
of  white  gloves,  and  so  contrived  without 
suspicion,  that  playing  at  primero  at  cards, 
one  may,  without  clogging  his  memory,  keep 
reckoning  of  all  sixes,  sevens,  and  aces,  which 
he  has  discarded. 

A  most  dexterous  dicing-box,  with  holes 
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transparent,  after  the  usual  fashion;  with  a 
device  so  dexterous,  that  with  a  knock  of  it 
ag^ainst  the  table,  the  four  good  dice  are  fast- 
ned,  and  it  loosens  four  false  dice  made  fit 
for  his  purpose. 

An  artificial  horse,  with  saddle  and  capari- 
sons, fit  for  running  at  the  ring,  on  which  a 
man  being  mounted,  with  his  lance  In  his 
hand,  he  can  at  pleasure  make  him  start,  and 
swiftly  to  run  his  career,  using  the  decent 
posture  with  bon-grace,  may  take  the  ring  as 
handsomely,  and  running  as  Swiftly  as  if  he 
rode  upon  a  barbe. 

A  scrue  made  like  a  water-scrue,  but  the 
fcottom  made  of  iron-plate,  spade-wisi,  which 
at  the  side  of  a  boat  empties  the  mudd  of  a 
pond,  or  raises  gravel. 

An  engine  whereby  one  man  may  take  out 
of  the  water  a  ship  of  500  ton;  so  that  it  may 
be  calked,  trimmed  and  repaired  without  need 
of  the  usual  way  of  stocks,  and  as  easily  let  it 
down  again. 

A  little  engine  portable  in  ones  pocket, 
which  placed  to  any  door,  without  any  noise, 
but  on  Crack,  opens  any  door  or  gate. 

A  double  cross-bow,  neat,  handsome,  and 
strong,  to  shoot  two  arrows,  either  together, 
or  one  after  the  other,  so  immediately  that  a 
deer  cant  run  two  steps  but,  if  he  miss  of  one 
arrow,  he  may  be  reached  with  the  other, 
whether  the  deer  run  forward,  sideward,  or 
start  backward. 

A  way  to  make  a  sea-bank  so  firm  and  geo- 
metrically strong,  that  a  stream  can  have  no 
power  over  it;  excellent  likewise  to  save  the 
pillar  of  a  bridge,  far  cheaper  and  stronger 
than  stonewalls. 

An  instrument  whereby  an  ignorant  person 
may  take  any  thing  in  perspective,  as  justly, 
and  more  than  the  skilfullest  painter  can  do 
by  his  eye. 

An  engine  so  contrived,  that  working  the 
primum  mobile  forward  or  backward,  upward 
or  downward,  circularly  or  cornerwise,  to  and 
fro,  strait,  upright,  or  downright,  yet  the  in- 
tended operation  continues,  and  advances; 
none  of  the  motions  above-mentioned,  hin- 
dering, much  less  stopping  the  other;  but 
unanimously,  and  with  harmony  agreeing, 
they  all  augment  and  contribute  strength  unto 
the  intended  operation ;  and  therefore  I  call 
this  A  Semi-omnipotent  Engine ;  and  do  intend 
that  a  model  thererof  be  buryed  with  me . 

How  to  make  one  pound-weight  to  raise 
100  as  high  as  one  pound  falleth,  and  yet  the 
100  pound  descending,  doth  what  nothing 
less  than  100  pound  can  effect. 

Upon  so  potent  a  help  as  these  two  last 
mentioned  inventions,  a  watei'work  is  by 
man)'  years  experience  and  labour  so  advan- 
tageously by  me  contrived,  that  a  child's  force 
bringeth  up  100  foot  high  an  incredible  quan- 
tity, of  water,  even  2  foot  diameter,  so  natu- 
rally, that  the  work  will  not  be  heard  even 
into  the  next  room;  and  with  so  great  ease 
and  geometrical  symmetry,  that  though  it 
■work  day  and  night  from  one  end  of  the  year 
to  the  other,  it  will  not  require  40  shillings 
reparation  to  the  whole  engine,  nor  hinder 


one  days  work.  And  I  may  boldly  call  it,  the 
most  stupendious  work  in  the  -whole  -world.  Not 
only  with  little  charge  to  drein  all  sorts  of 
mines,  and  furnish  cities  with  water,  though 
never  so  high  seated,  as  well  to  keep  them 
sweet,  running  through  several  streets,  and 
so  performing  the  work  of  scavingers,  as  well 
as  furnishing  the  inhabitants  with  suflicient 
water  for  their  private  occasions;  but  like-- 
wise  supplying  rivers  with  sufficiency  to  main- 
tain and  make  them  portable  from  town  to 
town,  and  for  the  bettering  of  lands  all  the 
way  it  runs ;  with  many  more  advantageous, 
and  yet  greater  eflfects  of  profit,  admiration, 
and  consequence.  So  that  deservedly  I  deem 
this  invention  to  crown  my  labours,  to  reward 
my  expences,  and  make  my  thoughts  ac^ 
quiesce  in  way  of  further  inventions. 


[From  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine,  for 
February,  1819.] 

PLYMOUTH  BREAKWATER. 

The  Breakwaters  of  Plymouth  Sound,  and  of 
Civita  Vecchia.—Dec.  26,  1818. 

Being  the  other  day  on  business  at 
Plymouth,  I  went  to  see  what  every  one 
who  visits  that  port  ought  not  to  neglect 
seeing,  that  great  national  work,  the 
Breakwater,  under  the  shelter  of  which 
a  whole  fleet  of  ships  of  war,  besides 
many  hundred  of  smaller  vessels,  may 
now  find  safe  protection,  where,  hereto- 
fore, a  gale  of  wind  from  the  south  or 
south  west,  brought  with  it  certain  de- 
struction, to  every  ship  and  vessel  which 
might  happen  to  be  at  anchor  in  Plymouth 
sound. 

\  I  visited  likewise  the  quarries  of  Pres- 
ton, from  whence  are  drawn  those  vast 
blocks  of  marble,  from  one  to  ten  ton 
each  block,  of  which  the  Breakwater  is 
formed ;  and  it  is  truly  astonishing  to  be- 
hold the  immense  space  now  levelled  to 
a  plain  surface,  which  a  very  few  years 
ago  was  one  solid  mountain  of  rock;  not 
less  surprising  is  the  skill  and  ingenuity 
of  the  workmen  in  blasting  off  pieces  of 
the  marble  rock,  nearly  in  the  size  and 
shape  they  wish  for,  by  means  of  a  very 
small  quantity  of  gunpowder:  to  such 
perfection  has  experience  brought  the 
art  of  blasting  stone.  From  the  quarries 
these  huge  blocks  are  transported  on 
trucks  along  iron  railways,  to  the  water 
side,  where,  by  means  of  quays  built  for 
the  purpose,  they  are  at  once  run  down 
an  inclined  plane  into  the  hold  of  the 
vessel  which  is  to  carry  them  out  into 
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the  sound,  each  vessel  taking  at»one  trip 
from  70  to  80  tons; 

On  the  arrival  of  these  vessels  at  the 
line  of  the  Breakwater,  they  are  made 
fast  to  a  chain  buoyed  up,  by  means  of 
which,  and  poles  placed  on  shore,  they 
know  precisely  where  it  is  required  to 
drop  the  blocks  of  stone,  either  at  the 
base,  or  on  the  sloping  sides,  or  on  the 
summit;  and  this  is  done  with  great  fa- 
cility by  means  of  a  trap-door,  moveable 
on  hinges,  at  the  stern  of  each  vessel. 

The  length  of  this  enormous  dyke,  or 
artificial  island,  when  finished,  will  be 
just  one  mile;  its  perpendicular  height 
varying  from  45  to  20  feet,  the  width  of 
its  base  from  370  to  250  feet,  according 
to  the  depth  of  the  water,  and  the  widtli 
of  the  top  about  60  feet.  When  I  visit- 
ed it  in  October  last,  there  were  about 
1300  feet  at  the  top  quite  finished;  that 
is  to  say,  the  Breakwater  to  this  extent 
was  bi-(>ught  up  to  this  high  water  mark 
of  spring  tides:  at  that  time  the  quantity 
of  stone  deposited  was  1,340,000  tons. 

The  first  stone  was  thrown  down  on 
the  12th  of  August,  1812,  the  birth-day 
of  the  Prince  Regent,  so  that  on  an  ave- 
rage, 223,000  tons,  have  annually  been 
deposited  on  this  great  work;  and,  I  un- 
derstand, if  the  necessary  supplies  had 
been  voted  by  the  parliament,  it  couUi 
with  ease  have  been  finished  long  before 
this.  The  estimated  quantity  of  stone 
required  for  the  whole  was  two  million 
tons. 

The  retardation  of  the  work,  however, 
has  had  its  utility,  by  giving  the  great 
stones  time  to  settle,  and  the  rubble 
stones  to  work  themselves  into  the  cre- 
vices, and  render  the  others  immoveable. 
For  such  is  the  force  of  the  action  of  the 
sea  upon  the  side  of  the  dyke  opposed 
to  it,  that  in  a  violent  gale  of  wind  which 
happened  two  years  ago,  a  stone  of  nine 
tons  weight  on  the  top,  is  said  to  have 
been  carried,  by  the  force  of  the  waves, 
from  the  side  next  the  sea,  to  the  oppo- 
site side  facing  the  harbour.  On  men- 
tioning this  national  undertaking  to  a 
friend,  on  my  return  to  Edinburgh,  he 
observed,  that  the  ancients  were  perfect- 
ly acquainted  with  the  art  of  making 
good  harbours  on  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, by  means  of  artificial  dykes  or 
islands,  and  that  the  mode  pursued  by 
them  was  very  little  different  from  that 
adopted    in   Plymouth    Sound,   though 


theirs  must  have  been  infinitely  more  diffi- 
cult and  laborious  from  tlie  want  of  the 
machinery  to  save  and  expedite  human 
labour;  and  more  particularly  from  the 
want  of  iron  railways;  and  he  instanced 
the  insulated  mole  or  breakwater  of  Ci- 
vita  Vecchia,  as  described  by  Pliny  to 
Cornelianus,*  which  I  think  your  readers 
may  not  be  displeased  to  see,  and  com- 
pare with  what  I  have  written  of  the 
Breakwater  of  Plymouth  Sound.  It  is  as 
follows: 

"  I  received  lately  the  most  exquisite 
entertainment  that  can  be  imagined  at 
Centurncelleet  (as  it  is  now  called)  being 
summoned  thither  by  Csesar  to  attend 
him  as  one  of  his  assessors.  This  delight- 
ful villa  is  surrounded  by  most  verdant 
meadows,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of 
the  sea,  which  forms  itself  here  into  a 
spacious  harbour,  in  the  figure  of  an  am- 
phitheatre. The  left  hand  of  this  port 
is  defended  by  exceeding  strong  works 
as  they  are  now  actually  employed  in 
carrying  on  the  same  on  the  opposite 
side.  An  artficial  island,  which  is  ris- 
ing in  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  will 
break  the  force  of  the  waves,  and  afford 
a  safe  passage  to  the  ships  on  each 
side.  In  order  for  the  construction  of 
this  wonderful  instance  of  art,  stones  of 
an  enormous  size  are  transported  hither 
in  a  sort  of  pontoons;  and  being  thrown 
one  upon  the  other,  are  fixed  by  their 
own  weight,  gradually  accumulating  in 
the  manner,  as  it  were,  of  a  sand  bank. — 
It  already  lifts  its  rocky  back  above  the 
ocean,  while  the  waves  which  beat  upon 
it,  being  lifted  to  an  immense  height,  foam 
with  a  prodigious  noise.  To  these  stv.nes 
are  added  piles,  which,  in  time,  will  give 
it  the  appearance  of  a  natural  island." 


THISTLES. 

The  president  of  the  Berkshire  agri- 
cultural society  requests  Mr.  Allen  to 
insert  in  his  next  paper,  the  enclosed 
letter,  addressed  to  him  by  general  Arm- 
strong, on  the  subject  of  the  Canada 
thistle. 

Red  Hook,  27th  Jpril,  1819. 

Sir — Finding  by  a  publication  under 
your  signature,  as  president  of  the  agri- 
cultural Society  of  Berkshire,  that  it  is  a 

*  Letter  31 .     Pliny  to  Cornelianus. 
f  Supposed  to  be  Civita  Vecchia: 
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desideratum  with  that  body  to  discover 
"  the  means  of  extirpating  the  Canada 
thistle,  in  an  economical  way,  practica- 
ble to  farmers  in  general,"  I  have  tliought 
it  would  not  be  improper  to  give  you  the 
result  of  my  experience  on  that  head, 
without,  "however,  wishing  to  be  consi- 
dered a  candidate  for  your  premium. 

Three  years  ago,  a  labourer  pointed 
out  to  me  a  piece  of  ground,  on  my  farm, 
covered  with  the  Canada  thistle.  He  was 
unable  to  suggest  any  means  of  killing 
it,  but  remarked,  that  it  might  be  kept 
from  spreading,  by  heaping  and  burning 
upon  it  buckwheat,  or  other  straw.  As 
this  method  was  but  palliative,  I  pursued 
another,  and  this  was,  to  pour  slowly 
upon  it  the  fish,  beef  and  pork  pickle  of 
my  winter  provisions.  In  a  few  days, 
there  was  not  an  appearance  of  vegeta- 
tion of  any  kind  on  the  earth  to  wliich 
the  pickle  had  been  applied,  and  from 
that  day  to  this,  the  thistles  have  not  re- 
appeared. 

While  thinking  on  this  subject,  I  de- 
termined (had  the  pickle  failed)  to  try 
apple  pummace,  spread  thinly  over  the 
thistles,  knowing  that  malic  acid  would 
destroy  the  most  vigorous  tap-rooted 
plants.  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  humble  servant, 

John  Armstrong. 
Thomas  Melville,  jr.  esq. 

IPiitsfeld  Sun. 

R.  Watson  esq.  who  purchased  the 
Stuart  MSS,  at  Rome,  is  arrived  in  Ijon- 
don,  from  Paris,  and  has  brought  witl) 
him  a  valuable  collection  of  literary  cu- 
riosities; among  which  is  the  celebrated 
MS.  Hebrew  Bible,  that  long  ornamented 
the  library  at  Canstantinople.  It  is 
beautifully  written  on  vellum,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  a  work  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. After  the  fall  of  the  Greek  empire, 
it  was  carried  to  Vienna,  where  it  was 
preserved  for  ages  in  the  private  cabinet 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  until  the  capture 
of  that  capital  by  the  French  troops, 
when  it  was  transported  to  Paris  by  a 
general  officer,  who  did  not  know  its  va- 
lue, and  sold  to  the  present  proprietor. 
The  most  learned  men  in  Europe,  consi- 
tje«-  it  to  be  unique  in  its  kind,  and  with- 
out a  price. 

The  Desatir,  (or  sacred  writings  of 
the  ancient  Persian  prophets,)  has  been 


discovered  and  translated  into  English 
by  MuUa  Firuz  Ban  Kauz.  It  is  re- 
commended to  the  notice  of  the  literati, 
by  the  marquis  of  Hastings. 

[^Calcutta  Paper. 

The  assembly  has  voted  the  sum  of 
8000  dollars  towards  erecting  a  college 
in  the  town  of  Halifax;  and  the  sum  of 
6000  dollars  to  be  applied  for  the  en- 
couragement of  agrriculture. 


^tati^tic^. 


Annual  censiis  of  the  humane  and  criminal  insti- 
tutions in  the  city  of  JWw  York,  collected  by 
the  attending  minister,  John  Stanford,  M.  A. 
May  1,  1819. 

Orphan  Asylum — Boys  82,  girls  51- — 
133. 

City  Alms  House — White  men  361, 
white  women  413,  white  boys  356,  white 
girls  242,  black  men  35,  black  women  55, 
black  boys  18,  black  girls  13 — 1493. 

City  Hospital — Patients  171,  maniacs 
70—241. 

Debtor's  Prison — In  confinement,  in- 
cluding the  liberties — 282. 

Bridewell — White  men  40,  white  wo- 
men 26,  black  men  17,  black  women  19 
—102. 

Penitentiary  Bellevue — Men  228,  wo- 
men 106—334. 

State  Prison — White  men  495,  white 
women  20,  black  men  87,  black  women 
15—617, 

Total       -        -        -         3302 
Last  year    -        -        -     3021 


Increase    - 
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This  census,  taken  in  May,  does  not  give 
the  aggregate  number  for  the  year.  It 
will,  therefore,  in  future  be  published  in 
January. 
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l_From  the  JVorth  American  Review,'] 
ON  THE  HAPPY  TEMPERAMENT. 

That  uninterrupted  cheerfulness  which 
laughs  away  the  evils  of  life,  and  meets 
all  its  accidents  with  the  same  careless 
good  humour,  has  been  the  praise  of 
many,  and  the  envy  of  still  more  amongst 
mankind.  This  was  the  character  which 
Goldsmith  most  delighted  to  draw,  and 
which  appears  often  delineated  in  'his 
pages,  and  always  with  peculiar  happi- 
ness, and  for  which,  amidst  his  frequent 
embarrassments  and  vexations,  he  seems 
to  have  sighed  with  a  hopeless  solicitude 
— for  it  was  very  remote  from  his  own. 
So  much  has  this  easiness  of  disposition 
attracted  the  admiration  of  the  world, 
that  it  has  been  denominated,  by  way  of 
eminence,  the  happy  temperament.  Yet 
admired  and  praised  as  it  has  been,  per- 
haps, if  we  look  narrowly  into  the  sub- 
ject, we  shall  find  it  far  from  entering 
into  the  character  of  the  truly  wise  and 
good  man,  the  man  of  feeling  and  reflec- 
tion, the  philosopher,  the  benefactor  of 
his  species.  To  be  moved  to  sorrow  by 
the  sufferings  of  others,  and  to  grieve 
for  calamities  of  our  own,  are  laws  of 
our  nature,  ordained  for  sacred  and  be- 
neficent purposes,  and  are  the  moving 
principles  of  all  that  we  do  for  our  own 
happiness,  and  all  the  good  that  we  im- 
part to  others.  The  heart  that  is  dead 
to  these  natural  and  healthy  impulses, 
is  hardened  in  no  common  degree,  and 
Vol.  I, 


which    would   delibe- 


philosophy, 

the  heart  against  them,  is,  at 


that 

rately  shut 
once,  selfish  and  impious.  He  who 
looks  round  on  his  brethren  of  the  hu- 
man race,  and  sees  the  innumerable  va- 
rieties of  physical  and  mental  suffering 
which  assail  them — the  wretchedness 
of  poverty — the  agonies  of  pain — the 
miseries  of  vice — the  inevitable  calami- 
ties of  nature — the  wrongs  which  they 
heap  on  one  another — will  be  inexcusa- 
ble if  unaffected  by  the  melancholy  re- 
view, and  the  more  enlarged  his  know- 
ledge and  the  warmer  his  benevolence, 
the  deeper  will  be  his  sympathy.  Yet 
none  need  go  far  for  objects  of  compas- 
sion, and  he  who  mingles  least  with  so- 
ciety, will  see,  in  the  little  circle  in 
which  he  moves,  enough  of  misery  and 
malignity.  It  is  the  pain  which  specta- 
cles of  this  nature  give  us,  that  has  in 
all  ages  prompted  the  attempts  of  the 
good  and  tlie  humane  to  improve  the 
condition  of  our  species.  It  is  the  foun- 
tain which  feeds  all  the  gentle  and  as- 
siduous charities  of  civilized  life.  The 
strong  sense  of  the  evils  and  inconve- 
niences of  existing  establishments  has 
raised  up  at  different  periods  the  great 
reformers  of  mankind.  Let  it  not  be 
said  that  all  this  good  might  be  effected 
without  first  awakening  these  feelings. 
They  are  almost  inseparable  from  their 
proper  objects ;  without  them  we  should 
have  nothing-to  remind  us  of  our  duty 
— no  impulse  to  urge  us  to  action.  Not 
•  to  feel  and  not  to  know  the  evils  that  at- 
i  tend  the  present  condition  of  mankind 
are  nearly  the  same  thing;  he  who  has 
A  a 
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estimated  them  truly,  and  yet  contem- 
plates them  without  emotion,  is  as  dis- 
tempered in  mind,  as  he  must  be  dis- 
eased in  body,  who  should  put  his  hand  in 
the  fire  and  be  insensible  to  pain.    And 
though  few  can  expect  to  signalize  them- 
selves by  great  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
philanthropy,    yet  much   may  be  done 
in  the  most  limited  sphere  of  human  ac- 
tion, to  enlighten,  to  amend,  and  to  re- 
lieve our  fellow   creatures.     Such   are 
the  feelings  and  the  duties  which  spring 
from  our  more  general  relation  to  socie- 
ty. They  ought  not  to  destroy  our  tran- 
quillity, but  in  every  well  regulated  mind 
they  must  occasionally  repress  the  over- 
flowings of  gayety  and  beget  sober  and 
sometimes  painful  reflections.    But  in 
our  nearer  and  more  particular  connex- 
ions with  our  kind,  as  our  enjoyments 
are  greater,  so  they  are  chastened  with 
more  distressing  interruptions.     In  those 
situations,  there  is   mingled   with    our 
most  valuable  blessings,  in  their  fullest 
enjoyment,  something  of  a    melancholy 
nature — with  the  ties  of  friendship  and 
love  and  natural  affection,  even   when 
least  injured  by  misfortune,  God  has  in- 
terwoven the  threads  of  a  tender   and 
pensive  solicitude.     The  dread  of  losing 
what  is  so  dear  to  us,  taught  us  by  our 
past  experience  of  life  and  by  the  ordi- 
nary courses  of  Providence,  is  ever  pi'e- 
sent  in  a  sort  of  secret  and  undefinable 
sadness,  and   while  it  makes  us  more 
highly  prize  those  blessings,  and  more 
carefully  provide  for  their  preservation, 
is  yet  kind  in  preparing  us  for  the  shock 
which  we   must  suffer   when  the^  are 
taken  from  us.  But  hard  and  bitter  is  the 
trial  when  we  see  those  whom  we  love 
drawn  towards  the  grave  by  the  irresis- 
tible progress  of  disease  and  decay,  or 
wiien  we  are  called  to  witness  their  last 
struggles  and  look  on  the  dread  consum- 
mation which  we  cannot  avert;  or,  most 
afllicting  of  all,  when  we  see  them  stain- 
ing a  virtuous   reputation  with   errors 
which  no  repentance  of  ours  can  wash 
away.    Yet  the  feelings  which  spring  up 
in  our  hearts  from  scenes  of  this  nature 
are  not  given  to  us  in  vain;  our  atten- 
tions may  render  more  gentle  the  decline 
which  we  cannot  retard,  our  aftectionate 
assiduities  may  light  with  a  weak  smile 
the  eye  of  the  dying'  friend,  our  tender- 
ness may  win  ba<;k  the  wanderer  to  the 
path  of  duty. 


In  those  circumstances  of  our  exis- 
tence which  solely  respect  ourselves,  we 
shall  find  the  materials  of  melancholy 
reflection,  if  possible,  still  more  abundant 
A  thousand  painful  emotions  pierce  the 
heart — a  thousand  pangs  too  deep-felt 
and  delicate  to  be  uttered  to  others,  and 
which  the  mind  hardly  ventures  to  im- 
body  in  language,  in  its  own  secret  com- 
munings with  itself.    These,  though  of 
little  consequence  to  any  one  else,  have 
yet  an  important  effect  on  him  who  is 
the  subject  of  them.    The  frequent  wan- 
derings of  heart  and  conduct,  which  are 
specks  on  the  most  pure  and  innocent 
life,  call  forth,  in  the  virtuous  and  inge- 
nuous bosom,  that  remorse  without  which 
no  one  can  become  better,  and  without 
which  virtue  itself  would  be  a  stranger 
to  mankind.     The  strong  natural  desire 
to  obtain  the  good  will  and  good  opinion  of 
others,  without  which  society  would  lose 
its  strongest  tie,  renders  us  more  pain- 
fully sensible  to  the  accusations  of  slan- 
der, from  whose  industrious  malice  the 
most  blameless  character  is  never  secure. 
Yet  we  thence  learn  to  regulate  our  con- 
duct by  stricter  maxims,  and,  watching 
closely  over  ourselves,  to  live  not  only 
above  censure,  but  above  suspicion.  The 
sacred  and  instinctive  dread  of  death, 
which  a  thousand  circumstances  are  per- 
petually calling  up  in  our  minds,  and 
whose  hold  on  the  heart  is  so  powerful 
that  it  requires  more  than  common  forti- 
tude to  prevent  it,  at  times,  from  degene- 
rating into  an  unmanly  weakness,  while 
it  is  one  of  the  most  melancholy,  is,  at 
the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  salutary 
emotions  of  our  nature. 

These  sensations,  however,  distressing 
as  they  often  are,  have,  perhaps,  when  not 
carried  beyond  a  certain  limit,  no  unfa- 
vourable effect  on  our  enjoyments;  they 
sometimes  even  present  us  with  peculiar 
enjoyments  of  their  own.  The  returns 
of  delight  are  rendered  doubly  welcome 
to  us  by  intervals  of  sadness;  we  love 
them  more  and  cling  to  them  more  close-  ^ 
ly  for  the  soft  tinge  of  pensiveness  which  ' 
past  sufferings  have  thrown  over  them. 
Sympathy  and  sorrow,  when  not  too 
acute,  are  never  unaccompanied  with  a 
certain  satisfaction,  in  the  ver;^  agitation 
and  employment  which  they  give  to  the 
most  blameless  feelings  of  the  heart.  In 
the  performance  of  the  duties  which  thfry 
point  out  to  us,  there  are  hidden  the 
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sources  of  a  most  exquisite  and  refined 
gratification.  Awful  as  the  prospect  of 
death  justly  is,  he,  who  has  thought  of  it 
mo.st,  will  perhaps  recollect,  that  he  has 
sometimes  felt  a  thrill  of  wild  and 
strange  delight  as  he  coiiteinplated  this 
great  change  of  being. 

In  tliis  catalogue  of  the  evils  of  life,  I 
have  not  spoken  of  those  which  are  tran- 
sient and  accidental.    Innumerable  oc- 
casions of  sorrow  have  been  passed  over; 
I  have  dwelt  only  on  such  as  are  inevita- 
ble and  common  to  all — such  as  are  ever 
with  us,  colouring  the  whole  course  of 
our  lives.     But  far  be  it  from  me  to  be- 
come an  advocate    for   the    gloom  of 
despondency.     He  who  sits  down,  obsti- 
nately to  indulge  in  that  sorrow  which 
knows  no  hope,  sins  against  all  the  pur- 
poses for  which  he  was  sent  into  the 
world.     So  far  as  the  more  melancholy 
emotions  tend  to  make  the  heart  better, 
and  incline  us  to  do  good  to  mankind,  so 
far  they  should  be  indulged,  and  perhaps 
cultivated,  and  no  farther.     He  who  go- 
verns himself  by  these  principles,  as  his 
aim  is  the  welfare  of  society,  will  ever 
desire   to   promote   innocent  and  well 
timed  cheerfulness;  he  will  nevei",  with- 
out a  benevolent  purpose,  check  the  sal- 
lies of  gayety;  he  will  not  wish  to  throw 
the  slightest  shade  over  those  weak  and 
wintry  glimpses  of  happiness  which  are 
sometimes  permitted  to  find  their  way  to 
this  earth.     Accordingly  the  emotions  of 
which  I  have  spoken  are  a  domestic  and 
timid  race,  which  love  to  dwell  around 
the  heart  where  they  had  their  birth,  and 
dread  to  be  produced  to  the  world.  They 
are  seen  rather  in  actions  than  in  words 
—they  may  sometimes  cast  a  shade  over 
the  brow,  but  the  voice  of  querulous  re- 
pining is  heard  oftenest  from  the  hard- 
hearted and  the  selfish.     In  short,  the 
melancholy  feelings,  when  called  up  by 
their  proper  and  natural  causes,  and  con- 
fined to  their  proper  limi,ts,  are  the  pa- 
rents of  almost  all  our  virtues.    The 
temperament  of  unbroken  cheerfulness 
is  the  temperament  of  insensibility. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter 
from  Hon.  Francis  X.  Martin,  of  New 
Orleans,  bearing  date  the  22d  of  Jul^  last, 
addressed  to  a  gentleman  in  Georgia.  It 
will  be  found  to  contain  a  most  concise 


and  minute  topography  of  the  state  of 
Louisiana,  and  must  be  highly  interest- 
ins  to  the  enterprising  of  all  desciiptions. 
'         ^  IJS'at.Int. 

Sir:  You  are  not  deceived  in  the  idea 
you  have  formed  of  the  prosperity  of  this 
state.  I  believe,  in  no  part  of  the  United 
States  is  agriculture  more  profitable. 

Some  of  our  sugar  planters  derive  a 
revenue  of  81,000,  in  some  years,  from 
the  annual  labour  of  each  of  their  working 
hands;  from  500  to  750  is  the  ordinary 
calculations;  and, at  the  present  price  of 
cotton,  (833,)  it  is  imagined  that,  if  the 
disease  which  injures  the  plant  at  present 
subsides,  the  culture  of  that  article  is 
equally  profitable. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  land 
in  this  state,  but  slaves  are  extremely 
scarce  and  dear  in  the  market.  An  or- 
dinary field  hand,  born  in  the  country, 
or  seasoned  thereto,  is  worth  from  1500 
to  2000  in  cash;  genteel  house  servants 
command  3000. 

From  the  Balize  to  Baton  Rouge,  on 
one  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Red 
River  on  the  other,  land  sells  by  the  front 
acre:  the  usual  depth  of  each  tract  is  40 
and  sometimes  80  acres,  but  the  first  20 
acres  immediately  on  the  river  are  alone 
cultivable,  upon  an  average;  beyond  this 
is  an  impenetrable  cypress  swamp,  con- 
stantly under  water:  the  cultivable  land 
being  a  narrow  riband  on  each  side  of  , 
the  river,  and  the  sand  gradually  sloping 
from  the  river.  Within  the  first  ten 
miles  above  and  below  the  city  of  Orleans, 
on  either  shore,  the  front  acre  sells  from 
2000  to  4000  dollars;  and,  as  you  recede 
from  the  city,  the  land  becomes  propor- 
tionably  cheaper. 

The,  plantations  there  are  burdened 
with  the  keeping  of  the  levee  or  dyke 
that  secures  them  from  inundation,  and 
the  road  with  its  ditches  and  bridges;  a 
labour  which,  some  planters  say,  employs 
one-sixth  part  of  the  labour  of  the  hands. 
On  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi,  with- 
in the  limits  I  speak  of,  sugar  is  the  prin- 
cipal staple  commodity;  there  are  how- 
ever, in  the  upper  part  of  it,  several  cot- 
ton farms.  Beyond  the  narrow  strip  of 
cultivable  land  which  extends  along  the 
western  shore  of  the  Mississippi,  is  a 
dismal  swamp,  bounded  by  lakes  and 
morasses,  which  extend  to  the  distance 
of  about  forty  miles,  when  another  cy- 
press swamp  bounds  the  eastern  side  of 
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the  lands  in  the  next  county,  Attakapas. 
Here,  on  the  sea  shore,  and  along  the 
banks  of  the  Teche,  the  main  river,  are 
some  sugar  plantations  lately  established 
by  Americans,  which  thrive  very  much. 
Cotton  is  also  made  here;  but  a  small 
distance  from  the  sea  begins  what  is  call- 
led  the  prairie  land,  vast  natural  mea- 
dows, destitute  of  trees  except  along  the 
water  course.  The  plantations  there  are 
few,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  tim- 
ber, and  the  people  employ  themselves 
in  raising  cattle.  A  number  of  farmers 
count  their  cattle  by  the  thousand.  The 
cattle  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves 
during  the  whole  year;  marking  the 
calves  and  counting  the  animals  which 
are  intended  for  immediate  sale,  being 
all  the  trouble  the  farmer  takes.  Land 
sells  here  from  20  to  25  dollars  the  ar- 
pent,  very  little  less  than  the  acre.  Upon 
the  water  courses,  where  the  land  is  fit 
for  sugar,  the  land  sells  at  times  for 
double  that  price. 

Above  the  Attakapas  is  the  county  of 
Opelousas,  the  lands  of  which  are  much 
the  same,  except  that  the  quantity  fit  for 
sugar  is  extremely  inconsiderable.  Still 
higher  is  the  county  of  Rapids,  chiefly 
inhabited  by  Americans.  There  are  here 
some  extremely  rich  tracts  of  land — 
cotton  only  is  planted.  Good  land  sells 
from  15  to  20  dollars  the  acre.     To  the 

north  are  the  counties  of  Washeta * 

and  Concordia.  The  population  of  these 
is  chiefly  American.  These  counties, 
before  the  cession,  were  inhabited  by 
hunters.  In  these,  as  in  the  county  of 
Rapids,  there  is  a  quantity  of  piny,  san- 
dy land,  which  the  neighbourhood  of  rich- 
er land  prevents  from  being  cultivated. 
The  cotton  lands  of  Red  River  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  best  cotton  lands  in  the 

United  States.    In  Washeta *  and 

Concordia,  large  tracts  are  fit  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  wheat,  tobacco,  and  Indian 
corn.  The  United  States  have  a  great 
deal  of  land  to  sell  here,  and  there  are 
individuals  who  own  immense  tracts. 
This  is  the  part  of  the  state  in  which  the 
cheapest  lands  are.  To  the  west  is  the 
county  of  Nachitoches,  bordering  on  the 
Spanish  province  of  Texas.  In  it  cot- 
ton and  tobacco  are  cultivated  to  great 
advantage.  It  is  intersected  by  nume- 
rous  water  courses,  along  which  are  very 


*  The  name  of  this  country  is  not  legible 
is)  the  original,  and  not  recollected. 


rich  tracts  of  land.  Cattle  are  also  raised 
here  in  abundance.  Point  Coupie  and 
Aveyille,  two  counties  on  each  side 
of  Red  River,  are  entirely  occupied  bj 
French  families,  who  raise  cotton.  01 
late  a  sugar  plantation  has  been  set  uf 
at  Point  Coupie;  it  is  the  most  north- 
western in  the  state,  and  thrives  well 
Land  sells  at  Point  Coupie  at  1000  tc 
S2000  the  front  arpent  or  acre,  with  th< 
usual  depth  of  40;  but  the  cultivable 
land  is  here  also  a  very  narrow  strip. 

On  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
immediately  below  the  boundary  of  the 
new  state  of  Mississippi,  is  the  countj 
of  Feliciani,  taken  from  the  Spaniards 
in  the  year  1810.  The  upper  part,  ex- 
tending as  far  as  the  bayou  Manchac,  oi 
Iberville,  is  what  is  called  rolling  land, 
very  fit  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  bu1 
the  soil  is  not  deep,  and  washes,  or  wean 
away  in  a  few  years.  The  population  is 
almost  exclusively  American.  Land  sells 
from  ten  to  twenty  dollars.  At  a  dis- 
tance from  the  Mississippi,  begins  a  bodj 
of  piny  land  which  is  not  at  all  soaghi 
after.  The  country  around  the  Lakes 
Maurepas  and  Ponchartrain,  before  the 
Americans  took  possession  of  it,  was 
thinly  inhabited.  The  people  immedi- 
ately on  the  sea  shore  drew  from  it  large 
quantities  of  shells,  which  they  burnt 
into  lime;  having  but  few  slaves  they 
did  little,  except  raising  cattle  and  burn- 
ing tar.  The  land  is  sandy  and  piny, 
except  along  the  water  courses.  Here 
the  Americans  have  established  cotton 
and  grazing  farms.  The  land  (a  great 
proportion  of  which  is  piiblic  land,)  is 
obtained  on  easy  terms,  and  at  various 
prices  from  two  to  twenty  dollars  per 
acre.  There  are  immense  tracts  of  it  in 
the  possfession  of  individuals  who  obtain- 
ed them  from  the  Spanish  government 
when  it  was  about  expiring;  they  would 
gladlv  sell  at  25  cents  per  acre,  but  their 
title  IS  a  doubtful  one.  Throughout  the 
whole  state,  land  is  obtained  with  great 
facility.  As  to  the  mode  of  payment, 
long  credit  is  given.  This  is  owing  in 
part  to  the  productiveness,  and  the  cer- 
tainty there  is  that  a  man  who  has  a  force 
to  cultivate  will  pay  out  of  the  crops; 
but  chiefly  to  the  facility  with  which  pay- 
ment is  enforced  by  law.  The  premises 
are  necessarily  mortgaged  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  price,  and  the  production  of 
the  contract  of  sale,  and  an  affidavit  that 
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the  payment  is  due,  entitles  the  vendor 
to  instant  execution. 

The  government  is  as  yet  in  equilibrio 
between  the  French  and  American  party. 
In  the  legislature,  the  first  has  a  small 
majority  in  the  lower,  and  they  are  equal 
in  the  upper  house. 

The  governor,  treasurer,  and  secretary 
'  of  state,  are  French.  In  the  superior 
court,  two  judges  are  French,  one  Ame- 
rican by  birth.  Of  the  district  judges, 
six  are  Americans,  and  one  only  French. 

In  general,  the  Americans  are  in  ma- 
jority in  the  other  offices.  Our  public 
institutions  are  few:  we  have  a  college, 
I  pretty  well  endowed;  five  banks;  the 
nuns  have  a  very  large  boarding-house, 
and  are  very  rich.  The  Catholic  clergy 
are  few  in  number,  well  provided  for; 
the  curate  of  New  Orleans  being  the  only 
member  of  it  who  may  be  said  to  be  rich. 
We  have  a  bishop,  but  he  resides  at  St. 
Louis,  in  the  Missouri  territory. 

The  Americans  have  an  elegant  church 
of  Episcopalians,  and  are  building  a  Pres- 
byterian meeting  house.  The  Catholics 
have  two  churches  only  in  the  city.  We 
have  two  theatres;  one  other  is  rebuild- 
ing. The  Creole  ladies  are  fond  of  dan- 
cing. There  is  but  little  society  here ; 
however,  it  is  so  in  every  country,  in 
which  money  is  made  with  facility,  the 
passion  for  acquiring  it  engrosses  all 
others.  Living  in  the  city  is  as  expen- 
sive as  in  New  York  or  Charleston. 
House  rent  is  high.  Professional  men 
are  making  money  very  fast.  Here  be- 
ginnings are,  like  every  where  else,  at- 
tended with  some  difficulty;  but,  when 
once  a  name  is  established,  strides  to- 
wards fortune  are  rapid. 

"Oxford,  Ohio,  April  28, 1819. 
"  Mr.  Irwin  built  the  first  house  here 
two  years  ago.  There  are  now  about  30 
houses.  The  land  is  generally  very 
good;  the  prevailing  timber  round  the 
town  is  beech  and  maple,  mixed  with 
poplar,  white  oak,  butternut,  and  hickory. 
The  underwood  is  spice,  hazel,  &c.  The 
town  is  situated  on  a  hill  gradually  de- 
scending on  all  sides,  and  commands  a 
beautiful  prospect.  The  college  is  a  large 
building  of  brick;  it  contains  twelve 
rooms,  one  of  which  is  occupied  as  a  li- 
brary, another  as  a  meeting  house;  the 
pther  ten  are  occupied  by  the  students, 


of  whom  last  session  there  were  twenty- 
two.  The  library  consists  principally  of 
theological  and  Latin  books.  The  dis- 
tance of  tlie  town  from  Cincinnati  is 
about  38  miles,  from  the  Miami  19." 

[from  the  village  record.] 
CIVILIZATION  OF  INDIANS. 

The  efforts  of  the  Friends  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, were  not  the  only  ones  made  by 
that  society  for  civilizing  the  Indians. 
Both  the  yearly  meetings  of  New  York 
and  Baltimore  pursued  the  same  plan. 
The  establishments  of  the  latter,  as  they 
embraced  a  larger  body  of  Indians  and 
were  more  remote  from  the  white  settle- 
ments, promise  to  be  most  permanently 
useful.  They  were  commenced  about 
the  year  1795,  in  the  Indian  reservations 
in  Ohio,  among  the  remnants  of  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  that  have  there  taken  shel- 
ter. The  following  account  of  the  settle- 
ment, is  given  in  the  report  of  a  commit- 
tee who  visited  it  in  the  summer  of  1816. 
"Friends  have  settlements  at  Waugh- 
paghkennetta  and  Stony  Creek.  At  the 
former  place,  we  visited  a  number  of  fa- 
milies in  their  cabins,  and  were  every 
where  received  with  great  kindness  and 
affection.  We  also  examined  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  land  which  they  have 
in  cultivation,  and  found  that  their  corn 
was  generally  as  good  as  any  we  had 
passsed  in  our  whole  journey.  Almost 
every  family  have  also  good  gardens,  se- 
veral of  them  well  stocked  with  various 
kinds  of  vegetables,  such  as  potatoes, 
cabbage,  beans,  lettuce,  parsnips,  carrots, 
squashes  and  some  other  kinds  of  melons. 
The  Indians  of  the  village  are  nearly  all 
Shawanese,  and  consist  of  about  800 
persons;  it  is  computed  that  they  have 
250  acres  planted  with  maize,  which 
from  its  present  appearance  will,  we 
think,  yield  between  seven  and  eight 
thousand  bushels.  We  found  many  of 
them  working  in  their  fields,  and  from 
the  best  information  we  could  collect,  it 
appeared  that  a  considerable  proportion 
of  them  are  becoming  industrious. 

"The  settlement  at  Stony  Creek  is 
about  22  miles  distant  on  the  head  wa- 
ters of  the  great  Miami  river,  and  is  com- 
posed of  Miamies,  Mingoes,  Shawanese, 
Senecas,  Cayugas,  Munsies,  Onondagoes 
and  Delawares,  about  400  persons  in  all. 
They  have  about  600  acres  of  land,  in 
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good  fences,  the  whole  of  the  rails  having 
been  split  and  put  up. by  themselves, 
without  any  assistance.  They  have  200 
acres  planted  with  corn,  and  many  of 
them  have  good  gardens.  They  have 
about  seventy  liead  of  Cattle,  some  hogs, 
and  a  very  sufficient  stock  of  horses. 
They  are  generally  industrious  and  have 
for  a  considerable  time  past  been  fice 
from  intoxication." 

There  is  a  reason  to  think  that  these 
improvements  will  continue  to  be  pro- 
gressive. The  great  tide  of  emigration 
has  rolled  to  the  southward  and  west- 
ward of  these  reservations.  They  are 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  people,  in 
many  respects  more  friendly  to  the  In- 
dians than  the  frontier  inhabitants  usual- 
ly are,  and  many  of  the  natives,  particu- 
larly the  Wyandots,  are  gradually  and 
slowly  settling  down  to  the  pursuits  of 
agriculture. 

But  by  far  the  most  successful  at- 
tempt which  has  yet  been  made  to  civi- 
lize the  Indians,  is  that  of  colonel  Ben- 
jamin Hawkins.  He  was  for  nearly 
twenty  years  the  agent  for  Indian  affairs 
in  the  southern  states,  and  resided 
among  the  Lower  Creeks.  It  was  his 
rare  and  happy  lot  to  mould  anew  the 
character  and  pursuits  of  a  nation;  to 
plant  the  grain  of  Ceres  and  the  arts  of 
Minerva  among  a  wild  and  untutored 
people.  Yet  neither  his  character  nor 
his  services  will  be  appreciated  by  the 
present  generation;  for  an  age  will 
scarcely  mature  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
which  he  has  planted.  But  it  is  no 
rash  prediction,  that  the  banks  of  the 
Chattahoche  are  becoming  the  seats  of 
civilization  and  industry,  and  that  an  in- 
digenous population,  will  there  one  day 
i;ival  us  in  our  arts  and  our  literature. 
His  name  v>rill  then  obtain  the  applause 
it  so  justly  merits,  and  he  will  be  regard- 
ed through  the  long  vista  of  time,  as  the 
venerable  patriarch  and  humane  legisla- 
tor. 
^uis  prociil  ille  aiitem  ramis  insi^is 

olivm 
Sacra f evens?  JV'osco  crines  incanague 

menta 
Regis  Rornani  ;  primus  qui  legibus  ur- 

bem 
Fundabit,   Curibus  parvis  et  paiipere 

terra 
Missus  in  imperium  magnum. 

-Eneid,  he.  VI.   V.  808. 


Colonel  Hawkins  was  appointed  Xo 
the  Indian  agency  about  the  year  179". 
He  found  the  "Lower  Creek  Indians  in  u 
better  condition  and  more  tractable  than 
the  Upper  Creeks,  and  he  therefore  turn- 
ed his  attention  chiefly  to  them.  They 
were  however  still  in  a  miserable  condi- 
tion— improvident,  indolent  and  igno- 
rant. From  an  account  drawn  up  by 
him  in  the  year  1799,  it  appears  that 
they  were  scattered  in  small  settlements 
and  villages  along  the  banks  of  their 
principal  river,  the  Chattahoche.  As 
game  is  scarce  in  their  country,  they 
were  obliged  to  pay  attention  to  the 
raising  of  corn.  Some  of  them  had  ob- 
tained in  their  intercourse  with  the  whites 
cows  and  hogs,  and  cultivated  the  breeds 
with  some  success,  and  they  had  planted 
in  many  places  the  peach  and  the  apple. 
To  encourage  these  dispositions  for  im- 
provement, colonel  Hawkins  laboured 
assiduously.  He  introduced  the  plough 
among  them  in  place  of  the  hoe:  he  dis- 
tributed seeds  of  various  kinds  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  which  he  taught  them 
to  rear  and  to  use,  and  he  afforded  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  their  industry,  by 
paying  them  liberally  in  money  and  mer- 
chandize, for  the  provisions  necessary 
for  the  large  and  expensive  family  at  the 
agency.  The  wisdom  of  his  plans  and 
the  success  which  attended  them,  may  be 
best  learned  from  a  letter  written  by  him 
in  January,  1809.  "I  began,"  says  he  to 
to  his  friend,  "with  the  pastoral  life, 
my  charge  being  hunters.  I  recommend 
attention  to  raising  stock,  particularly 
cattle  and  hogs.  Our  climate  suits  both; 
and  we  abound,  winter  and  summer,  in 
gmss  reed  or  cane.  It  is  not  so  favour- 
able to  the  propagation  of  horses,  though 
we  have  great  numbers  of  them.  I  next 
recommend  agriculture  and  raising  of 
fruit  trees,  particularly  the  peach;  then 
domestic  manufactures:  then  figures, and 
lastly  letters.  I  set  examples  in  all 
things  myself,  and  teach  the  objects  of 
my  care  also  by  precept:  I  teach  them 
morality;  to  be  true  to  themselves;  to 
respect  their  own  rights  and  those  of 
their  neighbours;  and  to  be  useful  mem- 
bers of  the  planet  they  inhabit. 

"On  all  fit  occasions,  I  inculcate,  above 
all  things,  an  aversion  to  war,  as  the 
greatest  curse  which  can  afflict  a  nation } 
to  be  just;  to  be  generous;  and  particu- 
larly to  protect  the  stranger  and  travel- 
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ler  in  their  land.  I  leave  the  affairs  of 
another  world  to  be  introduced  by  the 
Father  of  all  worlds,  or  such  of  his  bene- 
volent agents  as  to  his  wisdom  may  seem 
meet. 

"Thus  acting,  I  have  prevailed  on  a 
fourth  part  of  my  charge  to  leave  their 
clustered  situation  in  the  old  towns,  and 
move  out  for  the  greater  conveniency  of 
raising  stock,  and  employing  good  land 
in  cultivation;  to  make  fences;  to  plant 
fruit  trees;  to  raise  and  spin  cotton,  and 
in  several  instances  to  weave  it;  to  de- 
pend on  their  farms  for  food ;  and  aided 
by  the  wheel  and  the  loom  for  clothing, 
to  seek  in  their  improvements  for  the 
necessaries  of  life;  and  in  hunting  for 
amusement  only. 

"  For  the  first  three  or  four  years  I  ex- 
perienced a  continued  rudeness  of  oppo- 
sition. In  the  succeeding  three  or  four, 
success  was  slowly  progressive — but 
even  during  this  period,  I  reaped  scarcely 
^ny  other  than  a  harvest  of  ingratitude. 
At  length  however  by  persevering  in  the 
course  I  had  adopted,  I  have  brought  the 
Indian  mind  to  yield,  though  slowly  and 
reluctantly,  to  the  evidence  of  facts  ;anrf 
the  plan  is  now  no  longer  problematical.. 

"•Several  of  the  Indians  have  sowed 
wheat,  planted  fruit  trees,  and  used  the 
plough.  Several  of  them  have  made 
spinning  wheels  and  looms:  and  some 
weave  cloth.  Among  the  Lower  Creeks 
we'  have  more  than  twenty  looms  in  use; 
and  of  these,  eight  were  made  as  well  as 
are  wrought  by  the  hands  of  Indians.  Of 
blankets  made  by  an  Indian,  superior  to 
the  Yorkshire  duffel,  a  sample  has  been 
sent  to  government;  and  the  whole  pro- 
cess, from  the  sheep  to  the  blankets,  was 
tlie  work  of  Indians,  the  irons  for  the 
loom  excepted.  We  have  homespun  cot- 
ton cloth,  of  five  or  six  hundred,  equal 
to  that  of  our  neighbours;  and  the  dyes 
and  stripes  in  som€  instances,  as  good ; 
and  I  believe  we  have  now  near  300  spin- 
ning wheels  occasionally  in  use  by  In- 
dian women.  Although  the  last  year 
was  uncommonly  unfavourable  to  the 
raising  of  cotton,  the  demand  for  wheels, 
cards,  looms,  ploughs,  and  other  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  is  greater  than  I  can 
supply.  Some  few  of  the  Indians  have 
tanned  leather  and  made  saddles.  Seve- 
ral have  made  ornaments  for  themselves; 
and  some,  butter  and  cheese. 

"  When  I  first  came  here  there  were  not 


two  women  in  the  Oconee*  who  wore 
petticoats  lower  than  the  knees,  and  now 
tiie  long  petticoat  is  in  general  use.  The 
women  were  the  only  labourers;  but  now 
the  men  partake  in  the  labours  of  the 
field,  as  well  as  in  spinning  and  weaving. 

"  At  the  Oconee  I  have  a  large  farm, 
where  we  raise  corn,  peas,  wheat,  barley, 
rye,  rice,  oats,  flax,  cotton,  potatoes, 
(Sweet  and  Irish,)  melons,  pumpkins, 
turnips,  &c.  I  have  peaches  in  great  va- 
riety, and  of  excellent  quality;  and  all 
the  varieties  of  the  garden  roots  and  vege- 
tables. I  have  a  grist  and  a  saw  mill,  a 
tan-yard,  a  sl^oe  and  boot  maker,  a  tin- 
man, a  cooper,  two  wheelwrights,  a  cabi- 
net maker,  an  instructor  in  spinning  and 
weaving,  a  weaver,  a  set  of  blacksmitlis, 
and  a  schoolmaster.  We  have  saddlers 
and  shall  soon  have  a  hatter.  My  family 
of  eighty  persons  are  clothed  in  our  own 
homespun.  Our  wool,  flax  and  cotton 
are  of  our  own  raising;  as  are  our  dye 
stuft's.  Our  wheels  and  looms  are  also 
of  our  manufacture;  and  we  have  intro- 
duced the  flying  shuttle  into  general  use 
among  the  Indians.  From  this  state  of 
improvement  you  will  readily  believe 
that  it  is  the  common  topic  of  conversa- 
tion among  them. 

"The  Moravian  brethren  have  twice 

sent  the  Rev.  Mr. on  a  visit  to  me, 

with  the  offer  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel; 
but  my  opinion  being  that  the  proper 
time  was  not  come,  on  my  intimating 
that  I  would  accept  of  mechanics  from 
them  in  aid  of  my  plan,  they  sent  me 
two ;  one  a  tinman  and  cooper,  the  other 
a  house-joiner  and  wheelwright.  The  first 
finds  sale  for  his  manufactures  either 
with  me  or  the  Indians;  and  hitherto  I 
have  found  a  market  for  all  the  other  can 
make.  Both  are  exemplary  in  their  lives, 
and  are  very  useful. 

"I  make^igures  precede  letters.  Every 
figure  presents  a  distinct  idea  to  the  eye 
and  mind.  With  figures  a  knowledge  of 
weights,  measures,  and  money,  and  their 
relative  connection  is  acquired.  We 
have  in  a  few  solitary  instances,  some 
half  breed  and  Indians  taught  to  read 
and  write." 

Such  were  the  sagacious  and  philoso- 
phical views  of  colonel  Hawkins,  and 
they  succeeded  as  they  deserved.    He 


*  Oconee  is  one  of  the  principal  towns  df 
the  Creeks,  on  the  Chaltahoche.. 
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has  indeed  •' converted  the  wilderness 
into  a  fruitful  garden,"  and  a  band  of 
half  clothed  savages  into  a  community  of 
industrious  and  emulous  people.  As  they 
have  become  comfortable  in  their  circum- 
stances, they  have  become  proportionably 
improved  in  their  manners.  A  gentle- 
man who  passed  some  years  in  their 
country,  relates  that  he  was  present  at 
the  Boosketan,  or  annual  fast,  where  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  young  females  were 
collected  to  assist  in  their  solemn  dances 
and  ceremonies.  They  were  clad  in  lin- 
sey  short  gowns  and  petticoats,  of  their 
own  manufacture,  and  in  silk  shawls, 
which  they  liad  purchased  from  the  white 
traders.  A  more  lovely  assemblage  of 
youth  and  innocence,  added  he,  I  never 
beheld.  Nor  were  colonel  Hawkins' 
views  confined  to  the  amelioration  of 
their  physical  condition.  He  very  early 
persuaded  the  Creeks  to  appoint  an  offi- 
cer in  every  town,  to  execute  the  de- 
crees of  the  nation,  and  to  declare  that 
when  this  officer  punished  or  put  an  of- 
fender to  death,  it  was  the  law  and  the 
nation,  and  not  the  individual  who  did 
it.  He  thus  gradually  paved  the  way  for 
abolishing  the  right  of  private  revenge, 
which  the  Indians  have  always  held  in- 
violable. Whatever  could  add  to  their 
happiness  and  comfort,  seems  to  have 
been  attended  to  by  him;  and  we  are 
at  a  loss  which  to  admire  most — the 
enlarged  philosophy  which  enabled  him 
thus  to  think  and  to  judge  of  the  subject 
—or  the  patient  and  cautious  conduct 
which  tempered  his  enthusiasm  and  ac- 
commodated itself  to  the  peculiar  dif- 
culties  of  his  undertaking.  Colonel 
Hawkins  died  on  the  6th  of  June, 
1816 — full  of  years  and  honour.*    Yet 


*  Colonel  Hawkins  was  not  only  the  great 
benefactor  but  the  preserver  6^"  tlie  Creek 
Indians..  Early  after  the  adoption  of  the 
present  constitution,  the,  Creeks  assumed  a 
hostile  attitude.  The  cabinet  was  divided  as 
to  the  measures  to  be  pursued  towards  them, 
whether  to  exterminate  or  concihate  them. 
Colonel  Hawkins  was  then  a  senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  earnestly  opposed  any 
hostile  measures.  Through  his  interference 
a  negotiator  was  sent  into  the  Creek  country, 
who  so  far  prevailed  that  he  bi'ought  back 
with  him  a  deputation  from  the  nation,  with 
whom  a  treaty  was  made  at  New  York  in 
1794.  Colonel  Hawkins  took  an  active  part 
in  all  the  negotiations  with  the  natives,  and 
when  president  Adams  appointed  him  ag'ent 


his  death  was  premature  for  his  coun- 
try and  for  the  Indians — for  where  shall 
we  find  his  fit  successor?  and  who  is 
there  that  can  fill  up  the  void  which  his 
death  has  made  in  the  hearts  of  the  In- 
dians? The  Romans  decreed  a  civic 
wreath  to  him  who  saved  the  life  of  a 
citizen.  That  to  encircle  the  brow  of 
Hawkins  should  be  immortal  and  un- 
fading— for  he  has  buried  the  hatchet  and 
it  has  sprung  up,  not  in  armed  men,  but 
in  implements  of  husbandry,  and  in  the 
tree  of  peace — he  has  converted  a  treach- 
erous friend  and  dreaded  enemy,  into  a 
useful  and  pacific  citizen,  and  he  has  add- 
ed more  to  the  real  glory  and  prosperity 
of  our  nation,  than  if  he  had  conquered 
a  province,  or  destroyed  whole  navies. 
Logan. 


THE  LADY  AND  PHILOSOPHER. 

A  studious  astronomer  was  taking 
great  pains  to  instruct  a  lady  in  the  sys- 
tem of  Descartes ;  according  to  which,  the 
groups  of  heavenly  bodies  consist  only 
of  vortices,  and  those  bodies  are  mutual- 
ly attracted  by  nothing  but  vortices. 
'  My  head  turns  round  already,'  said  the 
fair  scholar.  '  Whether  this  system  is 
adapted  to  the  heavens,  I  have  not  the 
least  desire  to  know;  but  I  am  pleased 
with  it,  because  in  the  same  manner  you 
may  explain  the  system  of  the  human 
heart,  and  that  is  my  world.'  The  as- 
tronomer looked  at  her  with  astonish- 
ment. He  had  studied  the  heavens  a 
great  deal,  but  he  knew  nothing  at  all 
concerning  the  human  heart. 

'Hear,'  continued  the  lady,  'how  I 
represent  the  matter  to  myself.  Every 
person  is  such  a  Cartesian  vorte^.  We 
constantly  require  an  fether  to  float  in ; 
thiseether  is  vanity,  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  all  our  motions;  the  heart,  the 
centre  of  the  vortex,  is  the  sun  around 
which  the  passions  revolve  as  planets. 
Each  planet  has  its  moons;  round  love, 
for  instance,  revolves  jealousy.  They 
mutually  illumine  each  other  by  reflec- 
tion; but  all  their  light  is  borrowed  from 
the  heart,  whose  second  planet,  ambition, 
is  not  so  near  to  it  as  love,  and  therefore 


of  Indian  affairs,  he  left  the  senate,  quitted 
polished  society,  and  devoted  the  remainder 
of  his  life  to  the  service  of  the  natives. 
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receives  from  it  a  less  degree  of  warmth. 
Ambition  has  likewise  its  moons,  many 
of  which  shine  extremely  bright;  for 
instance,  6r«veri/,  magnanimitii ;  while 
others  reflect  but  a  dismal  light,  ashaugh- 
tiness,  arrogance,  flattery.  The  largest 
planet  in  this  system,  the  Jupiter  of  the 
human  heart,  is  self-interest,  which  has 
numberless  satellites.  Reason  has  also 
a  little  corner;  she  is  our  Saturn,  who 
steals  away  thirty  years  before  we  can 
perceive  she  has  made  one  revolution. 
The  comets  in  my  system  are  no  other 
than,  meditation,  reflection;  which  after 
many  aberrations,  get,  in  a  short  time,  into 
the  vortex  of  the  passions.  Experience 
has  taught  us  that  they  have  neither  a 
pernicious  nor  a  beneficial  influence; 
they  excite  in  us  a  little  fear,  and  that  i§ 
all:  the  vortex  continues  its  course  as 
before.' 

The  astronomer  smiled  with  open 
mouth,  like  one  who  does  not  compre- 
hend a  thing,  but  out  of  politeness  raised 
no  objections  to  it.  *I  proceed  a  little 
further  still,'  continued  the  lady.  '  That 
involuntary  sentiment,  denominated  sym- 
pathy,  I  compare  to  the  power  by  which 
the  magnet  attracts  iron.  Both  are  in- 
explicable. The  solar  spots  may  proba- 
bly be  the  effect  of  age,  when  the  warmth 
of  the  heart  gradually  decreases — for  who 
can  answer  for  it  that  our  sun  will  not 
be  by  degrees  extinguished  ?  Then  will 
the  universe  be  as  dark  and  cold  as  the 
heart  of  an  old  man  or  a  conqueror. 
The  thought  is  enough  to  chill  one.  Fare- 
Tvell!' 

The  lady  skipped  away  to  forget  in 
the  vortex  of  a  sprightly  dance,  the  whole 
system  of  Descartes.  The  astronomer 
looked  after  her,  shaking  his  head,  and 
compared  her  to  a  shooting  star. 

[^Boston  Intel. 

\_Fro}n  the  Boston  Yankee.'\ 
EXTIRPATION  OF  SLAVERY. 

In  answer  to  some  observations  on  the 
subject  in  the  last  number  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  the  National  Intelligencer 
says — 

"Slavery  was  not  introduced  by  us,  we 
tolerate  it  only  from  necessity;  and  we, 
first  of  all  nations,  have  taken  effectual 
measures  to  eradicate  it."  This  is  not 
true.  Not  a  particle  of  these  assertions 
can   be  supported.    True    indeed    the 


crime  of  introducing  slavery  does  not 
belong  exclusively  to  us — we  share  it  in 
common  with  our  English  forefathers. 
But  they  who  receive  the  fruits  of  an  act, 
adopt  it.  They  who  refuse  to  restore, 
as  far  as  they  can,  property  obtained  by 
violence,  identify  themselves  with  the 
thief,  and  share  his  guilt.  Besides  who 
imported  the  great  mass  of  the  slaves 
which  were  brought  from  Africa  here? 
Was  it  not  our  own  countrymen,  after 
their  emigration  here,  and  with  provincial 
governments  of  their  own?  Do  we  then 
claim  to  be  wholly  innocent — we,  who  are 
part  of  the  English  nation,  and  that  part 
which  received  the  fruits  of  the  crime? 
We,  who  shared  with  others  tlie  com- 
mencement of  the  abuse,  but  who  pur- 
sued it  by  ourselves,  and  for  our  own 
benefit?  Do  we  claim  to  be  guiltless  of 
the  crime  of  introducing  slavery?  Im- 
possible ! 

But  if  we  had  a  share  in  introducing 
slavery,  is  it  not  true  "  that  we  tolerate 
it  only  from  necessity,  and  that  we,  first 
of  all  nations,  have  taken  effectual  mea- 
sures to  eradicate  it?"     Would  to  God 
this  were  true.    The  example  given  by 
this  young  republic  to  the  world,  to  de- 
sist from  the  deadly  crime  of  the  slave 
trade,  showed  a  sense  of  returning  justice 
which  promised  much.     Already  was  the 
heart  of  the  philanthropist  glad.     He  saw 
the   manacles  of  the   slaves  gradually 
crumbling  from  their  hands,  and  this  in- 
jured race  restored,  at  no  distant  period, 
to  the  equal  and  unalienable  rights  of  the 
great  human  family.  He  saw  the  benevo- 
lent in  every  quarter  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  a  system  by  which  the  emancipa- 
ted black  would  be  returned  to  his  na- 
tive clime.     Real  well  founded  hopes  of 
a  practical  corrective  to  evil  were  indul- 
ged.   In  slave  states,  the  sentiment  was 
every  where  prevalent  "  that  we  consider 
slavery  as  an  evil  of  the  highest  grade: 
we  tolerate  it  only  from  necessity:  gladly 
would  we  promote  any  plan  by  which  it 
might  be  gradually  corrected  consistent- 
ly with  the  safety  of  society.    The  evil 
has  been  entailed  upon  us:  show  us  how 
we  can  get  rid  of  it,  and  you  will  soon 
see  that  as  we  personally  claim  no  share 
in  its  origin,  so  we  have  no  wish  for  its 
continuance."     Such  were  thought  to  be 
the  sentiments  of  the  southern  planter, 
till  the  question  arose  in  congress  of  ex- 
cluding slavery  from  the  new  state  of 
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Missouri.  Then  it  was  that  such  feelings 
were  manifested,  as  convince  us  that  the 
spirit  which  draj^ged  the  miserable  cap- 
tive to  our  shores,  holds  him  here  still, 
and  extends  the  sphere  of  his  sufferings. 
What  a  miserable  farce  is  it  to  pretend 
to  root  out  an  evil,  by  sending  away  one 
slave,  and  suffer  ten  new  ones  to  fill  his 
place !  Do  we  wish  to  reduce  the  number 
of  slaves?  Draw  a  line  round  his  pre- 
sent habitation,  and  tell  him,  thus  far  shalt 
thou  go,  and  no  farther.  Allow  no  drain 
from  an  increasing  population,  and  when 
it  arrives  at  a  certain  point,  it  will  stop. 
Then  furnish  the  means  of  restoring  the 
emancipated  to  Africa,  and  refuse  eman- 
cipation to  those  who  will  not  go  there, 
and  time  will  do  the  rest.  But  throw 
down  your  bulwarks;  open  to  his  in- 
crease the  unmeasurable  wilds  of  the 
west,  and  then  will  your  number  dimi- 
nish? When  would  you  exhaust  the 
ocean,  by  dipping  water  from  it,  while 
rivers  pour  their  mighty  tributes  to  its 
bosom? 


PUNISHMENT  OF  CRIMES. 

Slxtract  from  Governor  Brook's  Speech  to  the 

Legislattire  of  JMassfichusetts. 

On  the  subject  of  punishment  most  of 
the  governments  in  Christendom  have 
come  to  a  pause.  The  frequent  repeti- 
tions of  crimes,  in  defiance  of  the  most 
appalling  and  sanguinary  punishments, 
has  shaken  a  confidence  in  their  efficacy, 
which  custom  and  prejudice  had  so  long 
and  obstinately  maintained.  And  the 
practicability  of  preventing  crimes  and 
reforming  offenders  by  the  force  of  early 
education,  and  the  influence  of  moral 
and  religious  motives,  is  gaining  credi- 
bility and  advocates. 

Although  Massachusetts  has  been  dis- 
tinguished for  her  zealous  efforts  to  rear 
her  children  to  habits  of  order,  of  useful- 
ness and  virtue,  we  have  too  much  reason 
to  regret  the  existence  of  vice  and  the 
perpetration  of  crimes.  But  on  due  ex- 
amination, it  will  be  generally  found  that 
the  latter  have  been  committed  by  those 
who  were  not  natives,  or  if  natives,  by 
such  as  had  neglected  or  had  been  de- 
nied the  advantages  of  early  training  and 
instruction. 

It  is  believed  that  ,the  idea  of  pro- 
ducing a  virtuous  and  happy  state  of  so- 
ciety by  the  influence  of  early  education 


and  discipline  on  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  has  never  been  so  distinctly  con- 
ceived nor  urged  with  so  much  force  and 
effect  as  in  this  country.  But  changes 
await  us;  and  we  shall  do  well  to  endea- 
vour to  catch  a  portion  of  that  spirit  of 
prudence  and  foresight  for  which  our  an- 
cestors were  distinguished,  by  adapting 
the  means  of  literary  improvement  to  the 
state  of  society,  and  detecting  the  bear- 
ings of  present  circumstances  on  the  in- 
terests of  future  times.  It  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  expect,  that  among  other 
causes,  an  increase  of  our  population,  of 
our  commerce,  and  of  large  manufac- 
turing establishments,  will,  as  in  all  other 
countries,  multiply  the  causes  of  moral 
deterioration.  If  there  be  just  ground 
for  these  apprehensions,  additional  mea- 
sures of  precaution  cannot  be  too  speedily 
devised. 

On  this  occasion,  I  would  present  to 
your  notice  the  great  penitentiary  of  the 
commonwealth,  at  Charlestown.  I  have 
been  recently  furnished  with  a  summary, 
but  very  satisfactory  report  of  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  that  institution.  It 
must  be  gratifying  to  you,  as  it  has  been 
to  me,  to  receive  assurances  of  the  salu- 
tary effects  of  the  act  of  February,  1818, 
for  classifying  the  convicts  and  other 
purposes,  on  their  temper  and  behaviour. 
Besides  the  prevalence  of  good  order, 
the  expense  of  the  institution  has  become 
less  onerous  to  the  state.  The  mild 
treatment  observed  towards  the  unhappy 
convicts  in  that  prison,  their  wholesome 
sustenance,  the  great  attention  paid  to 
tfieir  health  and  cleanliness,  the  means 
furnished  to  the  younger  part  of  them  for 
being  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  to 
all  of  them  for  religious  worship  and 
moral  instruction,  seem  to  be  well  calcu- 
lated to  operate  on  ingenuous  minds,  and 
lead  them  to  permanent  reformation. 

The  report  of  the  directors  will  be 
laid  before  you  by  the  secretary.  In  the 
month  of  October  last,  the  Board  of  Visi- 
tors of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital examined  the  condition  of  the  hos- 
pital for  the  insane  at  Charlestown.  And 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
state,  that  an  inspection  of  that  establish- 
ment afforded  the  visitors  the  most  entire 
satisfaction.  The  local  situation  and  the 
general  arrangements  of  it,  appear  to  be 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  nature  and  the 
exigencies  of  such  an  institution.    The 
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manner  in  which  the  two  buildings  de- 
signed for  the  accommodation  of  the  in- 
sane, one  for  males,  and  the  other  for  fe- 
males, are  constructed,  isjudiciously  con- 
trived to  ensure  the  safety  and  comfort 
of  the  afflicted  patients.  And  the  con- 
cerns of  the  establishment  generally  are 
so  administered  as  to  fulfil  the  benevo- 
lent intentions  of  the  legislature  in  found- 
ing an  institution,  so  interesting  to  hu- 
manity, in  modes  the  most  simple,  eco- 
nomical and  efficacious.  It  may  be  satis- 
factory to  you,  gentlemen,  to  know  that 
the  consulting  and  visiting  physicians, 
comprising  some  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  profession  in  the  state,  have  exa- 
mined the  institution,  and  given  it  their 
unqualified  praise,  as  atfording  the  best 
hopes  of  alleviation  and  cure  for  the  af- 
flicted subjects  of  mental  disease.  I  cor- 
dially recommend  the  institution  to  your 
fostering  care,  and  shall  cheerfully  con- 
cur with  you  in  any  measures  calculated 
to  lighten  the  evils  of  suffering  humanity, 
or  to  promote  the  general  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  the  commonwealth. 

[^Bost.  Yankee. 

PETITION  OF  THE  MANUFACTURERS. 

We  are  quite  aware,  that  any  thing  that  may 
look  like  opposition  to  American  manufac- 
tures, will  not  be  hkely  to  be  regai-ded  with 
much  approbation.  Believing  however,  that 
the  exertions  that  have  been  made  in  their  fa- 
vour by  writers  in  the  newspapers  through- 
out the  country,  have  produced  an  imdue  par- 
tiality towards  them,  we  feel  ourselves  called 
upon  to  do  what  we  can  to  correct  the  error, 
and  therefore  copy  the  following  piece  from 
the  Charleston  Patriot. 

We  may  perhaps,  at  some  future  time,  en- 
deavour to  show,  that  the  American  Society 
have  not  succeeded  so  completely  as  they 
congratulate  themselves  that  they  have,  in 
proving  that  the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith 
are  mischievous  and  ei-roneous.  A  little  more 
modesty  in  speaking  of  this  great  man,  would 
have  been  more  becoming  an  anonymous 
writer. 

Hear  the  other  side  of  the  Question. 
The  petition  of  the  manufacturers, 
praying  the  president  of  the  United 
States  to  make  an  early  call  of  Congress, 
is  as  singular  an  instrument,  both  as  to 
its  character  and  objects,  as  any,  we  be- 
lieve, that  our  history  can  furnish.  The 
people  of  these  states  owe  not  a  little  to 
the  manufacturers  for  having  so  kindly 
taken  the  state  of  their  affairs  into  consi- 
deration ;  the  agricultural  and  commer- 


cial classes  especially  are  under  the  hea- 
viest obligations  to  them  for  this  disinter- 
ested  and   patriotic   movement;  for  in 
their  petition  it  would  seem  that  the  re- 
lief of  trade  and  agriculture,  as  well  as 
manufactures,  is  embraced  within  their 
cure  or  panacea  for  all  present  ills.     An 
alteration  of  the  tariff  is  the  •  mighty  in- 
strument by  which  this  relief  is  to  be  ef- 
fected. This  is  to  work  out  our  redemp- 
tion, to  arrest  the  export  of  our  specie, 
to  stay  our  ruinous  importations,  to  raise 
the  value  of  landed  estate  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil,  to  revive  our  drooping 
manufactures,   in  short,  to  make  us  a 
truly    great  and    independent    people. 
Happy  discovery!  Ingenious  application 
of  those  new  principles  to  enrich   the 
commonwealth  that  the  manufacturers 
have  been  lately  labouring  to  develope! 
But  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  them 
serious  in  asserting  it  to  be  within  the 
power  of  Congress  to  accomplish  such 
results.     If  they  spoke  in  sober  serious- 
ness, then  must  they  imagine  that  body 
endued  with  a  species  of  magic,  and  ca- 
pable of  altering  the  laws  of  trade.   Can 
we  have  made  so  little  progress  in  the 
knowledge  of  just  principles?  Or  do  the 
manufacturers    shrewdly  suppose   that 
now  is  the  happy  moment,  when  the 
country  is  labouring  under  a  paralysis  in 
relation  to  trade,  and  the  products  of  our 
soil  are  so  heavy  of  sale,  for  them  to 
carry  their  point  by  a  bold  and  timely 
coup  de  main?  They  have  been  preparing 
the  people  for  this  stroke  of  theirs  by  a 
series  of  essays  which  have  been  publish- 
ed in  most  of  our  newspapers.    They 
have  been  endeavouring  to  argue  them 
into  a  conviction  that  the  protection  of 
the  manufacturing  interests,  by  heavy 
duties  on  foreign   fabrics,  and  iu  some 
cases  by  their  absolute  prohibition,  are 
the  only  means  to  save  us  from  ruin  and 
bankruptcy;  that  the  excess  of  our  im- 
ports over  our  exports  from  Great  Britain 
lays  us  under  perpetual  tribute  to  her; 
that  our  specie  must  go  from  us  in  an  un- 
interrupted stream  to  discharge  this  ba- 
lance of  trade;  that  our  products  will 
perish  on  our  hands,  unless  we  open  for 
them  a  domestic  market.    It  is  impossi- 
ble to  glance  at  these  arguments  without 
a  smile  of  ridicule.    Can  the  manufactu- 
rers suppose  their  readers  no  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  elements  of  the  science 
of  political  economy,  than  to  believe  these 
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among  the  rest  of  their  weak  and  untena- 
ble hypotheses?  Do  not  those  who  have 
observation  and  but  a  little  reflection, 
know  that  the  drain  of  our  money  has 
been  caused  by  its  comparative  redun- 
dance and  cheapness,  and  that  as  soon  as 
its  quantity  is  reduced  and  its  value 
raised,  it  will  no  longer  be  exported? 
Do  we  want  to  be  told  that  the  general 
rise  of  prices  has  made  our  produce  too 
high  for  exportation  but  at  ruinous  losses, 
and  that  our  specie,  having  become  from 
its  relative  cheapness,  more  an  object  of 
export,  it  has  obeyed  the  laws  of  trade 
and  been  carried  to  those  markets  where 
it  could  be  exchanged  for  foreign  pro- 
duce and  goods  with  a  profit.  And  does 
not  common  sense  teach  us,  that  when 
these  causes  are  reversed,  the  effects  will 
also  be  reversed?  Shall  we  not  see  spe- 
cie flowing  in,  instead  of  flowing  out, 
when  our  products  have  fallen  to  that 
price  which  will  render  it  an  object  to 
exchange  specie  for  them?  To  suppose 
that  we  shall  be  constantly  and  perma- 
nently exhausted  of  our  specie  is  to  argue 
in  a  strange  ignorance  of  the  principles 
of  commerce.  It  is  to  imagine  that  after 
our  currency  has  improved  in  value,  and 
our  products  fallen  in  price,  our  mer- 
chants, contrary  to  the  dictates  of  inter- 
est, will  continue  to  export  the  dearer 
instead  of  the  cheaper  commodity. 

But  that  dreadful  phantom,  ^^e  balance 
of  trade,  is  conjured  up  on  every  occa- 
sion to  terrify,  and  pressed  as  an  auxili- 
ary in  the  argument.  No  nation  has 
reason,  however,  to  dread  what  is  called 
the  balance  of  trade  as  long  as  its  curren- 
cy is  not  rendered  too  cheap,  and  its  pro- 
duce too  dear.  Goods  will  be  paid  for  in 
produce,  and  not  in  money,  unless  money 
should  be  too  redundant  in  the  importing 
country.  Agricultural  countries  are  not 
the  only  ones  that  are  subject  to  a  drain 
of  specie,  because  they  are  not  the  only 
ones  in  which  money  becomes  redundant 
and  comparatively  cheap.  It  is  an  idle 
fear,  therefore,  that  unless  we  become 
manufacturers  we  shall  have  to  submit  to 
perpetual  drains  of  our  cash.  We  shall 
shortly  resume  the  argument,  and  consider 
the  question  in  some  of  its  other  aspects. 

[^From  the  'JVeiv  York  Evening  Post.l 
FASCINATION  Ot  BIRDS. 

It  is  a  very  prevalent  opinion  that 


snakes  possess  the  power  of  fascinating 
or  charming  birds,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  render  them  incapable  of  flight,  in 
which  situation  they  seize  and  devour 
them.  The  advocates  of  this  opinion 
generally  assert  that  this  faculty  is  seat- 
ed in  the  eyes  of  the  serpent,  which 
when  they  meet  those  of  a  bird,  fasten 
the  charm  upon  it,  and  make  sure  the 
victim,  while  the  bird  shows  signs  of  a 
dread  of  its  approaching  fate  by  flutter- 
ing and  cries.  Otiiers  say  that  this  effect 
is  produced  by  the  breath  of  the  serpent, 
which  contains  certain  noxious  effluvia 
that  paralyze  and  attract  the  feeble  vic- 
tim to  destruction. 

The  fact  of  such  a  power  existing 
somewhere,  is  so  generally  credited  and 
supported  by  such  plausible  testimony, 
viz.  tlie  actual  observation  of  respectable 
men,  that  I  was  almost  induced  to  be- 
lieve, although  unwilling  to  yield  full 
credence  to  a  thing  that  seemed  unac- 
countable upon  any  rational  principle. — 
For  it  requires  more  credulity  than  I  am 
possessed  of  to  suppose  that  a  snake,  the 
sight  of  which  strikes  even  man  with 
horror,  possesses  in  its  eyes,  the  most 
diabolical  feature  about  it,  the  power  of 
attracting  a  timid  bird,  and  luring  it  to 
its  doom;  or  that  this  effect  should  be 
produced  by  the  breath,  which  if  nau- 
seous, must  be  repulsive  rather  than  at- 
tractive. 

A  circumstance  recently  fell  under 
my  own  observation  which  has  tended 
to  confirm  my  incredulity.  As  I  was 
riding  along  the  road,  I  saw  a  thrush 
flying  just  above  the  surface  of  an  adja- 
cent field.  Its  flight  was  so  irregular  as 
to  attract  my  attention.  At  first  I  ima- 
gined that  it  was  pursuing  some  winged 
insect,  but,  to  my  surprise,  I  saw  a  large 
black  snake  which  was  rapidly  retreating 
from  the  attacks  of  the  little  bird.  The 
thrush  flew  at  and  appeared  to  peck  the 
tail  of  the  snake,  and  then  fluttered  back 
a  short  distance,  and  thus  continued  to 
hover  round  and  annoy  its  retreating  en- 
emy, until  after  running  about  four  rods 
he  took  shelter  in  the  woods.  The  birtl 
continued  to  flutter  round  a  small  bush, 
where  I  had  last  seen  tlie  serpent,  and 
where  he,  no  doubt,  lay  shielded  from  the 
assaults  of  his  pursuer. 

Knowing  that  the  thrush  builds  its 
nest  on  the  ground,  and  believing  that 
the  snake  devours  both   the   eggs   an4 
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young  of  birds,  I  inferred  that  they  knew 
their  enemy,  and  that  they  would  some- 
times, especially  when  irritated  with  the 
recent  pillage  of  their  nests,  be  so  impel- 
led by  anger  and  revenge  as  to  attack 
too  boldl;^,  and  become  the  victims  of 
their  own  imprudence;  and  that  the  cries 
which  they  utter  are  those  of  anger  in- 
stead of  fear.  A.  Z. 
Our  correspondent  will  accept  our 
thanks  for  his  communication.  The 
facts  mentioned  by  him,  and  the  infer- 
ence he  makes,  are  in  direct  confirmation 
of  those  of  the  late  learned  professor 
Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  which  were  first 
published  about  twenty  years  ago,  but 
which  have  since  been  questioned.  The 
theory  is  the  most  consonant  with  com- 
mon sense,  as  well  as  with  well  authen- 
ticated fact. 


AMERICAN  PHARMACOPCEIA. 

The  convention  of  the  middle  states, 
for  the  formation  of  a  National  Pharma- 
copoeia, met  on  the  1st  instant,  in  the 
chamber  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of 
Philadelphia.  During  the  session,  the 
several  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica, 
and  their  preparations  were  individually 
considered,  and  such  selection  made  as 
was  deemed  most' proper.  This  conven- 
tion closed  its  session,  on  the  4);h  instant, 
by  the  appointment  of  the  following  dele- 
gates, to  represent  the  middle  district,  in 
the  general  convention,  for  the  formation 
of  a  Pharmacopoeia,  and  system  of  Medi- 
cal Ethics,  adapted  to  the  United  States, 
to  be  held  in  Washington,  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1820. 

Doctors,  Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  Alexan- 
der H,  Stevens,  Lyman  Spalding,  John 
Watts,  jr.  of  New  York;  Thomas  Parke, 
Thomas  T.  Hewson,  of  Philadelphia; 
Allen  M'Lane,  Wilmington,  Delaware: 
Elisha  De  Butts,  Samuel  Baker,  of  Bal- 
timore ;  Henry  Hunt,  x)f  Washington,  D. 
Columbia. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  practitioners  of 
medicine,  residing  in  the  middle  states, 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  virtues  of 
the  American  plants,  will  communicate 
such  information,  to  some  of  the  above 
named  committee,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  incorporated  in  the  great  national 
work  which  now  promises  to  be  speedily 
completed. 


From  a  publication  in  the  American 
Daily  Advertiser  of  the  3d  inst.  it  ap- 
pears that  the  following  medical  dele- 
gates composed  the  convention. 

From  the  College  of  Physicians  of 
Philadelphia — Doctors  Thomas  Parke, 
Samuel  P.  Griffits,  Thomas  C.  James, 
Thomas  T.  Hewson,  Edwin  A.  Atlee, 
Joseph  Parrish,  Samuel  Stewart. 

From  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State 
of  New  York — Doctors  Samuel  L.  Mit- 
chill, John  R.B.Rodgers,  John  Watts  jr. 
Lyman  Spalding,  Alexander  H.  Stevens. 

From  tlie  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgconii  of  the  City  of  New  York — 
Doctors  William  J.  Macncven,  John  W. 
Francis. 

From  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  the  western  district  of  New 
York — Doctor  Lyman  Spalding. 

From  the  New  Jersey  Medical  Socie- 
ty— Doctors  Charles  Smith,  John  Van 
Cleve. 

From  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Faculty  of  Maryland — Doctors  Samuel 
Baker,  Elisha  De  Butts. 

From  the  Medical  Society  of  Dela- 
ware— Doctor  Allen  M'Lane. 

From  the  Medical  Society  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia — Doctors  Henry  Hunt, 
Thomas  Henderson. 

Doctor  Thomas  Parke  was  elected 
president  of  the  convention,  Samuel  L. 
Mitchill,  vice  president,  Lyman  Spalding 
and  Samuel  Baker,  secretaries. 

Two  outlines  of  a  Pharmacopoeia,  and 
an  outline  of  a  Code  of  Medical  Ethics, 
were  proposed  to  and  considered  by  the 
convention. 

Philadelphia,  June  7,  1819. 


Harrisburg,  (Penn.)  June  4. 

STATE  CAPITOL. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  Capitol  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  laid  at  12  o'clock  on 
Monday  the  31st  of  last  month,  by  Ste- 
phen Hills,  architect,  (contractor  for  the 
execution  of  the  work,)  William  Smith, 
stone  cutter,  and  Valentine  Kergan  and 
Samuel  White,  masons,  in  presence  of 
the  commissioners,  and  a  large  concourse 
of  citizens  of  Harrisburg;  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  three  discharges  from  one  of 
the  public  cannon. 

The  Harrisburg  band  of  music  attend- 
ed, and  added  much  to  the  interest  and 
satisfaction   which  all  seemed   to  feci 
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and«njoy.:  and  alter  tlie  ceremonies  of 
the  occasion  had  been  concluded,  the 
commissioners,  architect,  stone  cutters, 
masons,  carpenters  and  workmen,  with 
a  number  of  the  citizens,  partook  of  a 
cold  collation,  provided  on  the  public 
ground  by  Mr.  Rahm. 

The  commissioners  deposited  in  the 
stone,  copies  of  the  following  mentioned 
documents,  viz: 

Charter  of  Charles  II.  to.  William 
Penn. 

Declaration  of  Independence. 

Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  1776. 

Articles  of  confederation  and  perpe- 
tual union  betweeh  the  several  states. 

Copy  of  so  much  of  an  act  of  the  gene- 
ral assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  by  which 
indemnity  was  made  to  the  heirs  of  Wil- 
liam Penn,  for  their  interest  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Treaty  of  peace  and  acknowledgment 
by  Great  Britain  of  the  independence  of 
the  United  States. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
1787. 

Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  1790. 

Acts  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
by  which  the  seat  of  government  was 
removed  from  Philadelphia  to  I^ancas- 
ter  and  Harrisburg,  and  the  building  of  a 
state  capitol  at  the  latter  authorized. 

Also,  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  com- 
missioners, architect,  stone  cutter  and 
chief  masons:  likewise  a  list  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  government  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, embracing  the  speakers  of  the  two 
houses  of  the  legislature,  the  governor, 
the  heads  of  departments,  the  judges  of 
the  supreme  court,  and  attorney  general, 
with  the  names  of  the  president  and 
vice  president  of  the  United  States. 

Quakers, — ^The  following  is  the  opinion 
of  a  late  ingenious  writer,  respecting  the 
people  called  Quakers: — "What  is  fa- 
miliar and  near  to  us,  excites  little  scru- 
tiny and  investigation;  but  the  time  will 
come  when  a  wise  legislature  will  conde- 
scend to  inquire  by  what  means  a  whole 
society  (in  both  the  old  and  the  new  world) 
is  made  to  act  and  think  with  uniformity, 
for  upwards  of  a  century;  by  what  po- 
licy" (without  emolument  from  govern- 
ment) they  have  become  the  only  people 
fiee  from  poverty;  by  what  economy  they 
have  thus  prevented  Ipeggary  and  want 
amongst  their  members,  while  the  nation 
groans  under  the  weight  of  taxes  for  tlie 


poor.  They  are  an  industrious,  modest, 
intelligent,  and  virtuous  people,  animated 
with  the  most  beneficent  principles.  They 
have  a  comprehensive  charity  to  all  man- 
kind, and  deny  the  mercies  of  God  to 
none ;  they  publicly  aver  that  an  univer- 
sal liberty  is  due  to  all,  are  against  impo- 
sitions of  every  kind,  though  they  patient- 
ly submit  to  many  themselves,  and  are 
perhaps  the  only  people  of  all  mankind, 
whose  practice  (as  a  body)  corresponds 
with  their  principles."    [Scioto  Gazette. 

French  Prizes. — The  amount  of  tlie 
prizes  proposed  this  year  by  the  French 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Na- 
tional Industry,  is  no  less  than  76,600 
francs:  a  greater  sum,  probably,  than  has 
ever  been  devoted  by  any  similar  institu- 
tion, to  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
arts.  Other  French  societies  are  cor- 
respondingly vigorous.  Among  others, 
the  French  Academy  proposes  as  the 
subject  for  a  prize  to  be  given  August 
25,  1819 — "the  Institution  of  a  Jury  in 
France;"  a  medal  of  1,500  francs:  and 
another  prize  of  1,200  francs  proposed 
by  a  gentleman  who  conceals  his  name, 
for  a  poem  on  the  advantages  of  the  sys- 
tem of  mutual  instruction  [Bell  and 
Lancaster]. 

Tin. — In  the  mountains  of  Blond 
(Haute  Vienne,  France,)  which  had  not 
been  heretofore  examined,  tin  mines 
have  been  discovered,  and  the  richness 
of  the  vein  ascertained.  Till  this  time 
no  tin  mines  have  been  wrought  in 
France.  [JVa^  Int. 

I  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
readers  of  the  Philadelphia  Register  to 
the  following  fact,  which  I  consider  very 
singular  and  interesting  in  the  geography 
of  our  country: — The  cities  of  Boston, 
New  Haven,  New  York,  Trenton,  Phi- 
ladelphia, Wilmington,  Baltimore,  and 
Washington,  are  nearly  on  a  direct  line, 
which  may  be  drawn  through  them  on  a 
map  of  the  United  States,  and  New  Or- 
leans varies  but  little  to  the  southward 
of  it  G. 

Philadelphia  May  29,  1818. 


A  CHARACTER. 

A  fhagment. 
At  length  her  sorrows  drew  the  Hues  of  care. 
Across  herbrow,  and  sketched  her  story  therej 
Years  of  internal  suffering  dried  the  stream,  ' 
That  lent  her  youthful  eye  its  liquid  beam. 
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A.  mild  composure  to  its  glance  succeeds, 
Her  gayest  look  still  spoke  of  widow's  weeds. 
Her  smile  was  that  of  patience,  not  of  ease, 
An  effort  made  to  cover,  or  to  please  ; 
While  grief,  with  thorny  pencil,  day  by  day, 
In  silence  delv'd  the  flagging  cheek  away  :' 
Chas'd  the  gay  bloom  that  peaceful  thoughts 

bestow, 
To  spi'ead,  instead,  tlie  sallow  tints  of  wo; 
And  where  the  magic  dimple  us'd  to  start. 
In  early  wrinkles  wrote — a  broken  heart. 
And  when  at  length,  as  satiate  with  spoil, 
Grief  seem'd  relenting  from  her  daily  toil. 
Time,  who  had  check'd  her  power,  assumed 

his  own, 
(His  labours  he  divides,  but  not  his  thi-one,) 
And  features  that  in  sorrow's  mould  were  cast, 
His  master  chisel  finishes  at  last. 

Perchance,  the  casual  undiscerning  gaze. 
That  never  read  a  history  in  a  face. 
In  the  gay  circle  had  suppos'd  her  gay. 
Nor  marked  the  nascent  traces  of  decay ; 
But  oh  !  to  those  whose  nicer  feelings  take 
The  fine  impression  that  a  look  can  make, 
Who,  ^killed  by  sorrows  of  their  own,  descry 
The  poisoned  secret  speaking  in  the  eye, 
(As  weeping  captives  at  their  windows  pine,) 
To  them  there  was  a  voice  in  every  line. 
The  brow  by  effort  rais'd  to  seem  serene, 
Itound  every  smile  the  circling  wrinkle  seen  ; 
The  sudden  cloud  that  came,  and  pass  d  away. 
Chased  by  a  cheerless  struggle  to  be  gay  ;  - 
At  certain  words  or  names  the  quick,  short 

sigh. 
And,  whe!i  neglected  long,  the  absent  eye, 
That  seem'd  on  images  long  past  to  fall. 
Unconscious  of  aught  else — these  told  them 

all. 

But  few  among  the  selfish,  busy,  gay. 
Permit  a  quiet  face  to  stop  their  way ; 
A  face  that  holds  no  lure,  no  tribute  seeks, 
Demands  no  homage,  nothing   strange  be- 
speaks ; 
That  looks,  as  hundreds  look  that  they  have 

known, 
.Just  mark'd  enough  to  call  some  name  its  own: 
O  few  in  folly's  course  can  check  their  speed. 
The  simple  fines  of  character  to  read; 
Or,  if  they  pause,  that  rude,  unfeeling  eye. 
The  col<^  inquiry,  contumelious  sigh. 
And  all  the  world's  gross  pity  can  impart, 
Are  caustic  to  the  festers  of  the  heart.         A. 


^tati^tit^. 


Washington  City — According  to  a 
census  of  Washington  City,  taken  last 
winter  by  the  assessors,  it  contains  8548 
white  inhabitants;  1359  resident  slaves; 
1161  free  coloured  persons,  and  231  non- 
resident slaves — altogether  amounting  to 
11299.  The  census  of  1810  was  8208. 
Germany. — It  is  calculated  that  the 
population  of  Germany  increases  at  the 
rate  of  450,000  yearly..    The  present  po- 


pulation of  the  Danish  states  is  esti- 
mated at  1,862,000,  namely,  Denmark, 
1,100,000;  Duchies  of  Sclileswig  and 
Holstein,  680,000;  Duchy  of  Laulburg, 
30,000;  Faroe  Isles,  &c.  52,000. 

S.  Wales. — The  expense  for  the  last 
three  years,  for  the  transportation  of  con- 
victs to  New  South  Wales  and  its  depen- 
dencies, and  the  establishments  there,  was 
In  1816        -        -        -        216,291/.  8s.  7id. 

1817  -        -        -        232,585    9    6^ 

1818  -        .        -        178,938  19    ^ 
The  whole  expense  for  tlie  last  year  not 
yet  known. 


literature  anti  Science, 


JS'utritive  Matter  in  Vegetables. — Ex- 
periments have  lately  been  made  in 
France  on  the  relative  quantity  of  nutri- 
tive matter  contained  in  vegetables,  widi 
a  view  to  determine  a  certain  basis  to  be 
adopted  in  those  public  establishments 
where  there  is  a  great  consumption  of 
leguminous  plants.  The  quantity  of 
those  used  rn  the  Maison  de  Detention, 
for  example,  was  formerly  fixed'  by  the 
price  of  the  potatoe;  but  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  take  as  a  point  of 
comparison,  not  the  prices  of  substances 
only,  but  their  nutritious  qualities:  ac- 
cordingly, three  questions  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  faculty  of  medicine,  tending 
to  determine  what  quantities  (with  refe- 
rence to  the  nutritive  principle)  of  wheat- 
en  bread,  meat,dry grain,  rice, oatmeal,  or 
vegetables,  &c.  may  be  substituted  for 
a  certain  quantity  of  potatoes.  M.  M. 
Percy  and  Vauquelin,  who  were  appoint- 
ed to  make  the  experiments,  have  ascer- 
tained that  bread  contains  80  nutritive 
parts  in  100;  meal  34  in  100;  French 
beans,  92;  common  beans,  89;  peas,  93; 
lentils,  94.  Cabbages  and  turnips,  the 
most  aqueous  of  all  the  vegetables  com- 
pared, produced  only  eight  pounds  of 
solid  matter  in  100  pounds;  carrots  and 
spinaeh,  14;  potatoes,  25.  As  a  general 
result,  the  reporters  estimate  that  one 
pound  of  good  bread  is  equal  to  two 
pounds  and  a  half,  or  three  pounds  of 
potatoes;  and  that  75  pounds  of  bread 
and  30  of  meat,  may  be  substituted  for 
three  hundred  pounds  of  potatoes.  The 
other  substances  bear  the  following  pro- 
portions; four  parts  of  cabbage,  or  three 
of  turnips,  or  two  parts  of  carrots  and 
spinach,  are  equal  to  one  of  potatoes; 
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and  about  three  parts  and  a  half  of  pota- 
toes to  one  of  rice,  lentils,  beans,  French 
beans,  and  dry  peas.  These  experiments 
may  possibly  be  useful  to  prisons,  work- 
houses, &c.  in  Great  Britain;  due  allow- 
ance being  made  for  the  difference  of 
English  and  French  modes  of  diet. 

[_Chinstian  Observer. 
Geological  Society. — The  legislature 
of  Connecticut,  at  its  pi-esent  session, 
has  incorporated  a  Geological  Society, 
composed  of  the  following  gentlemen, 
viz:  Colonel  George  Gibbs,  of  New 
York,  Professor  Silliman,  of  Yale  College, 
New  Haven,  (Conn.)  Parker  Cleveland, 
of  Brunswick,  (Me.)  J.  Webster,  of  Bos- 
ton, Robert  Hare,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Robert  Gilmor,  jun.  of  Baltimore,  and 
their  associates.  The  objects  of  this  so- 
ciety, as  expressed  in  the  act  of  incorpo- 
ration, are,  to  encourage  investigation 
into  the  geology  and  mineralogy  of  the 
United  States  for  the  promotion  of  science 
generally;  and  particularly  in  relation 
to  the  deposits  of  metals,  mineral  coals, 
salts;  plaister,  limestone,  marble,  and 
other  useful  and  ornamental  substances. 

Indeed,  their  views  embrace  the  inves- 
tigation of  all  the  mineral  kingdom,  con- 
sidering them  all  as  either  curious  in 
science,  or  useful  in  art.  [JV.F.  Daily  Jd. 

The  Russian  government  is  fitting  out 
two  expeditions  for  scientific  researches 
in  remote  seas.  Each  is  to  consist  of 
two  ships;  one  of  them  is  designed  to 
make  discoveries  towards  the  North 
Pole. 

NOTES  ON  THE  STATE  OF  OHIO. 

For  publishing  by  subscription  this  work,  which  pro- 
mises to  contain  a  most  valuable  body  of  information, 
proposals  have  been  issued  bv  the  author,  Caleb  Atwater, 
A.  M.  of  Circleville,  Ohio.  Some  idea  of  his  manner  of 
writing  may  be  formed  from  an  article  on  the  xvinds  of 
the  -west,  in  the  third  number  of  professor  Silliman's  Jour- 
nal. The  book  wil  1  contain  at  least  400  pages,  octavo ;  it 
will  be  extended  to  600  pages,  and  a  map  of  the  state  will 
be  added,  if  sufficient  patronage  be  given  to  justify  it.  It 
will  contain  an  account  of  the  geography  and  history  of 
the  state,  remarks  on  Indians,  geology  and  mineralogy, 
botany,  ichthyology,  currents  of  air,  praries  and  barrens, 
climate  and  medical  topography,  religious  denomina- 
tions, state  of  morals,  religion,  learning,  learned  profes- 
sions, schools  and  colleges,  population  and  militia,  anti- 
quities, revenue,  expenditures,  internal  improvement, 
manufactures,  laws  relating  to  land,  constitution,  juris- 
prudence and  internal  police,  customs,  manners  and  gene- 
ral character,  a  topographical  description  of  counties, 
towns,  rivers,  lakes,  &c.  Price  to  subscribers,  s;3,50— to 
•thers,  g4.50. 

We  have  been  informed  by  the  author,  that  he  has  ex- 
pended all  his  means  upon  the  work.  He  has  spared  no 
expense  within  his  power  in  procuring  materials,  and  has 
employed  several  years  of  labour  upon  it.  The  usual  ob- 
jections to  patronising  works  published  by  subscription, 
will  not  apply  in  this  case,  and  the  impossibility  ot  pub- 
lishing it  without  this  previous  surety  of  success,  will  we 
hope,  induce  all  who  intend  pui'chasing,  to  place  their 
names  as  early  as  possible  on  the  list. 

Subscriptions  are  received  in  Philadelphia  by  Littell  & 
Henry. 
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bound. 
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or  a  Tale  of  Wyoming,  a  poem. 

Tanner,  Vallance^  Kearny  &  Co.— No.  2,  of  a  New  Ame. 
rican  Atlas,  consisting  of  majis  of  New  York,  Ohio,  In- 
diana, America  and  Asia  ;  being  a  continuation  of  a  work 
intended  to  exhibit  a  complete  topographical  view  of  the 
United  States,  on  a  scale  of  15  geographical  miles  to  the 
inch,  together  with  general  maps  of  the  other  portions  of 
the  world;  constructed  from  original  and  authentic  do- 
cuments, by  H,  S,  Tanner. 
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By  M.  Carey  &  5on— Lectures  on  the  English  Comic 
Writers,  delivered  at  the  Surry  institution,  by  William 
Haziitt. 

A  Voyage  of  Discovery,  made  under  orders  of  tlie  admi- 
ralty, in  his  majesty's  ships  Isabella  and  Alexander,  for 
the  purpose  of  exploring  Baffin's  Bay,  and  inquiring  into 
the  probability  of  a  nortli-west  passage,  by  John  Ross, 
K.  S.  captain,  royal  navy.   In  8vo.  with  maps  and  plates. 

Hort's  System  of  Chronology,  by  way  of  Question  and 
Answer.    Second  American  edition. 

Oakwood  Hall,  a  novel ;  including  a  Description  of  the 
Lakes  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and  a  part  of 
South  Wales.  By  Catherine  Hutten,  author  of  the  Miser 
Married,  and  the  Welsh  Mountaineer.    In  2  vols. 

The  History  of  the  Wars  of  the  French  Revolution, 
from  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  in  1792,  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  definitive  Treaty  of  Peace,  signed  at  Paris 
in  1815,  comprehending  the  Civil  History  of  the  principal 
states  of  {Europe  during  the  above  eventful  period;  and 
a  correct  and  impartial  exliibition  of  the  causes,  progress, 
and  issue  of  the  late  contest  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  By  Edward  Baines,  editor 
of  the  Leeds  Mercuiy,     From  official  documents,   and 


other  sources  of  political  information,  with  strict  imp; 
tiality,  and  a  scrupulous  regard  to  historic  truth.  With 
Notes',  by  an  American  gentleman.  The  work  will  be 
comprised  in  four  octavo  volumes  of  about  600  pages  each, 
and  will  be  illustrated  and  embellished  with  fifty-two  por- 
traits and  maps,  all  of  which  will  be  executed  by  some  of 
the  best  artists  in  the  United  States.  Neither  pains  nor 
expense  will  be  spared  to  make  the  work  correct  and  ele- 
gant. Vol,  I,  is  now  completed,  and  may  be  seen  at  the 
store  of  the  publishers.  The  whole  will  be  ready  for  deli- 
very in  August,  until  which  time  subscriptions  will  be 
received  at  the  original  price  of  fourteen  dollars  in  boards 
and  sixteen  dollars  bound.  To  non-subscribers  the  price 
will  be  advanced  two  dollars. 

Messrs.  Fairman,  Tappan  iy  Rand,  have  undertaken 
to  publish  the  splendid  engraving  of  Washington's  Fare- 
well Address,  intended  as  a  companion  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  shortly  to  be  published.  It  is  expected 
to  be  executed  in  a  style  worthy  the  subject,  and  will  de- 
serve the  most  extensive  patronage. 
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SATURDAY  SERMOK. 

JVo.  4. 

Can  man  forbear  to  join  the  general  smile 
Of  nature  ?  Can  fierce  passions  vex  his  breast, 
While  every  gale  is  peace,  and  every  grove 
Is  melody  ?  Thomson. 

When  the  inhabitant  of  a  city  finds 
his  way  into  the  country,  his  first  plea- 
sure is  derived  from  the  breadth  of  the 
horizon,  and  the  ample  view  that  is  spread 
before  him.  Instead  of  two  walls  running 
in  parallel  lines  to  the  extent  of  his  vision, 
excluding  almost  all  the  face  of  heaven 
from  his  eye,  he  sees,  wherever  he  turns, 
the  termination  of  the  arch,  and  feels 
like  a  prisoner  who  has  just  bounded  into 
liberty  and  enjoyment. 

The  greatest  evil  of  a  city  life  is  pro- 
duced on  our  hearts  and  minds,  by  its 
tendency  to  induce  us  to  confine  our 
thoughts  and  hopes  and  fears  to  this 
world.  We  are  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  the  productions  of  art:  we  look  upon 
the  splendid  habitations  oif  opulence  with 
earnest  desire;  we  join  the  assemblies  of 
fashion,  and  unite  in  the  clamour  of  dis- 
sipation. All  that  is  pure  and  holy  is  in 
danger  of  passing  from  us.  The  stan- 
dard by  which  we  judge  of  happiness  is 
entirely  artificial,  and  our  minds  are  tho- 
roughly tinctured  by  the  things  around 
us.  We  compare  ourselves  with  men  as 
they  are — with  men  in  their  relation  to 
the  rich  and  the  fashionable,  and  forget 
all  that  is  noble  in  imagination  or  famous 
Vol.   L 


in  history.  If  we  are  roused  to  a  little 
warmth  by  occasional  reading  or  reflec- 
tion, the  bustle  of  the  day  soon  drives  it 
off,  and  we  relapse  into  the  prevailing 
selfishness  of  the  scene.  The  clear  breath 
of  morning,  the  fresh  hues  of  evening, 
the  voice  of  the  thunder,  or  the  speaking 
silence  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  will  in- 
deed frequently  call  our  thoughts  to  the 
Great  Supreme,  and  dispose  us  to  virtue 
and  purity.  But  the  objects  that  are 
most  frequently  before  us,  that  engage 
our  most  ardent  attention,  and  engross 
almost  all  our  conversation,  have  a  very 
different  effect. 

I  have  long  been  a  constant  resident 
in  the  city,  and  therefore  perhaps,  when 
in  the  country,  feel  more  sensibly  than 
those  who  spend  their  lives  there,  the 
presence  of  the  Almighty  Father.  When 
1  look  round  at  the  green  grass,  the 
purling  rivulet,  and  the  waving  trees,  I 
seem  to  behold  the  immediate  work  of 
his  hands,  and  acquire  fresh  confidence 
in  his  power  and  goodness.  The  grass 
springs  up,  the  trees  branch  forth,  and 
the  streams  flow,  in  perfect  order.  The 
regular  succession  of  events  in  which 
man  has  so  little  agency,  carries  such 
perfect  conviction  to  an  open  mind,  that 
it  is  wonderful  that  an  unbeliever  has 
ever  existed. 

The  pure  zephyr  and  the  freshening 
breeze  come  upon  me  like  the  direct 
gifts  of  his  providence.  The  sound  of 
the  trees  is  solemn  harmony  which  drives 
away  all  the  low,  sordid  thoughts  that 
have  blunted  my  better  feelings,  and 
awakens  sober  reflection  upon  the  value 
Bb 
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of  the  objects  in  life,  which  I  am  pur- 
suing with  so  much  ardour.  When  we 
are  hurrying  tumultuously  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  our  purposes,  we  have  neither 
inclination  to  examine,  nor  discernment 
to  appreciate  them. 

It  is  from  a  wish  to  revert  to  first 
principles,  as  well  as  to  enjoy  the  corpo- 
real pleasure  it  gives  me,  that  I  take  a 
walk  a  few  miles  from  town  as  often  as 
I  can;  and  there  is  no  good  thing  in 
my  life  for  which  I  am  more  often  grate- 
ful than  for  the  opportunity  of  a  ramble 
in  the  country. 

"  Oh  blest  of  Heav'ii,  whom  not  the  languid 
Of  luxury,  the  siren,  not  the  bribes       [songs 
Of  sordid  wealth,  nor  all  the  gaudy  spods 
Of  pageant  honour,  can  seduce  to  leave 
Those  ever-blooming  sweets  which  from  the 
Of  nature  fair  imagination  c<dls  [store 

To  charm  th'  enlivened  soul !  What  tho'  not  all 
Of  mortal  offspring  can  attain  the  heights 
■Of  envy'd  life,  tho'  only  few  possess 
Palrician  pleasures  or  imperial  state : 
Yet  Nature's  care,  to  all  her  children  just. 
With  richer  treasures  and  an  ampler  state. 
Endows  at  large  whatever  happy  man 
Will  deign  to  use  them." 

"  Not  a  breeze 
Flies  o'er  the  meadow,  not  a  cloud  imbibes 
The  setting  sun's  effulgence,  not  a  strain 
From  all  the  tenants  of  the  warbling  shade 
Ascends  but  where  his  bosom  can  partake 
Fresh  pleasure  unreprov'd:  nor  thence  par- 
take 
Fresh  pleasure  only,  for  th'  attentive  mind 
By  this  harmonious  action  on  her  povv'rs 
Becomes  herself  harmonious:  wont  so  oft* 
In  outward  things  to  meditate  the  charm 
Of  sacred  order,  soon  she  seeks  at  home 
To  find  a  kindred  order,  to  exert 
Within  herself  this  elegance  of  love, 
This  fair  inspir'd  delight :  her  temper'd  pov/'rs 
Refine  at  length,  and  every  passion  wears 
A  chaster,  milder,  more  attractive  mien." 

Akensibe,  Book  III. 
YORICK. 


[for  the  national  recobder.] 

CURRENCY. 

The  letter  of  Dr.  Bollman  to  Thomas 
Brande,  esq.  M.  P.  on  the  practicability 
and  propriety  of  a  resumption  of  specie 
payments  by  the  bank  of  England,  will 
be  read  v.'ith  great  interest  by  those 
whose  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
precarious  state  of  the  currency  in  this 
country. 

We  will  attempt  to  give  a  short  ab- 
stract of  some  of  the  leading  features  of 
the  work,  which  deserve  the  serious  con- 


sideration of  this  people;  merely  pre- 
facing it  by  observing,  that  we  should 
entertain  great  fears  from  the  adoption 
in  this  country  of  the  proposition  with 
which  he  concludes — of  banishing  gold 
and  silver  from  circulation.  He  acknow- 
ledges that  England  is  driven  to  that 
measure  by  necessity,  and  though  he  con- 
siders it  better  from  principle  to  make 
use  of  a  substitute  for  the  precious  me- 
tals, we  should  be  unwilling  to  trust  to  the 
existence  and  continuance  of  the  uniform 
wisdom  and  vii-tue  of  any  public  body  for 
the  immutable  value  of  the  circulating 
medium  of  the  nation. 

Dr.  Bollman  considers  it  unworthy  of 
England  to  pursue  the  course  of  tempo- 
rary extensions  of  the  restrictive  act,  and 
thinks  it  time  that  some  permanent  mea- 
sure should  be  taken.  The  greatest  at- 
tainable steadiness  in  the  value  of  the 
circulating  medium  is  avowedly  the  state 
of  things  the  most  desirable.  How  can 
this  be  attained,  and  are  we  right  in  se- 
lecting the  precious  metals  for  that  me- 
dium? "  The  introduction  of  the  precious 
metals,  for  the  purposes  of  money,"  says 
Ricardo,  "  may  with  truth  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  important  steps  to- 
wards the  improvement  of  commerce, 
and  the  arts  of  civilized  life;  but  it  is 
not  less  true,  that  with  the  advancement 
of  knowledge  and  science,  we  discover 
that  it  would  be  another  improvement  to 
banish  them  again  from  the  employment 
to  which,  during  a  less  enlightened  pe- 
riod, they  have  been  so  advantageously 
applied." 

In  convenience  and  cheapness,  the 
coined  metals  are  inferior  to  paper  mo- 
ney. Tlieyare  not  more  durable,  be- 
cause paper  money  can  be  renewed.  Nor 
has  the  universality,  as  far  as  it  still  pre- 
vails, of  the  employment  of  the  precious 
metals  for  the  purposes  of  money,  any 
thing  in  it  to  recommend  them  for  that 
purpose  particularly.  All  nations  endea- 
vour to  prevent  the  exportation  of  their 
coin,  and  bullion  might  still  be  used  to 
liquidate  national  balances,  whether  the 
currency  be  metallic  or  not. 

The  precious  metals  are  liable  to  great 
changes  in  value,  from  the  variableness  of 
their  production  and  from  their  use  as 
articles  of  commerce.  Nevertheless,  their 
value  appears  to  have  been  somewhat 
steady,  and  this  has  arisen  from  the  very 
circumstance  of  their  being  employed  as 
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money.  Their  steadiness  was  the  con- 
sequence and  not  the  cause  of  this.  Large 
masses  of  them  have  been  floating  among 
the  civilized  nations  of  Europe;  the  de- 
mands for  them  as  nierciiandise  were 
small  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
within  reach,  and  the  demands  were  sa- 
tisfied silently,  without  a  contest  between 
the  buyers  and  sellers.  Their  value  thus 
became  gradually  and  insensibly  regu- 
lated, by  the  proportion  which  the  gene- 
ral floating  stock  of  them  in  Europe  bore 
to  the  amount  of  the  functions  the;y  had 
to  perform  as  money.  But  it  follows 
from  these  considerations  that  the  stock 
in  Europe  cannot  be  considerably  di- 
minished, and  particularly  that  they  can- 
not cease  to  be  money,  without  losing 
their  superior  steadiness  of  value. 

It  is  therefore  of  importance  to  inves- 
tigate the  present  quantity  of  tliem  in 
Europe  as  compared  with  1797,  the  pe- 
riod of  the  restriction  of  specie  pay- 
ments. 

In  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Russia, 
Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  the  pre- 
cious metals  are  no  longer  money.  In 
France  the  coin  circulates  together  with 
the  notes  of  the  bank,  which  are  con- 
vertible into  coin.  In  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  money  concerns  are  in 
such  a  state  of  horrible  confusion,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  give  an  account  of 
them,  but  we  may  there  also  consider 
circulation  as  almost  exclusively  per- 
formed with  paper. 

What  effect  must  this  produce  on  the 
stock  of  the  metals.^ 

The  amount  derived  from  America  up 
to  the  year  1803,  311  years  from  the  dis- 
covery, was  ^1166  millions  sterling. 
The  circulation  in  Europe  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  was  about  350  mil- 
lions; which  proves  that  there  are  drains 
in  operation,  which  have  absorbed  in  that 
period  more  than  800  millions.  These 
drains  are  their  consumption  for  plate, 
lace,  gilding,  &c.  and  their  exportation 
to  Asia.  Humboldt  supposes  the  annual 
consumption  for  plate  in  Europe  to  be 
about  five  millions,  and  the  exportation 
to  Asia  at  the  same  sum.  The  amount 
imported  from  America  during  the  first 
years  of  the  present  century,  was  at)ont 
eight  millions  per  annum,  or  about  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  loss.  Since  then  the 
trade  with  Asia  from  Europe  and  from 
the  United  States  has  greatly  increased, 


and  the  precious  metals  must  have  been 
sent  there  in  greater  quantity.  The  use 
of  plate  has  also  become  more  general. 
And  as  their  importation  from  America 
has  greatly  dimmished  in  consequence 
of  the  political  disturbances  there,  the 
stock  in  Europe  must  have  been  greatly 
reduced. 

All  writers  agree,  that  paper  money 
never  fails  to  drive  out  of  the  country  as 
much  coin  as  it  supplants;  and  as  half 
the  European  world  now  circulate  with 
paper,  it  will  be  fair  to  suppose  that  the 
specie  has  diminished  one  half,  or  at 
least  100  millions.  This  renders  it  doubt- 
ful whether  the  precious  metals  may  not 
have  lost  in  a  great  measure  their  su- 
perior steadiness. 

What  do  we  want  ?  A  currency  fpr  home 
use,  as  cheap,  convenient,  safe  and  unva- 
rying in  value  as  human  ingenuity  can 
make  it.  Let  paper  money  be  rendered 
safe  and  unvarying,  and  its  superior  eligi- 
bility must  be  at  once  established.  Give 
limited  quantity,  and  bank  notes  are  bet- 
ter than  coin.  And  cannot  this  be  at- 
tained? Fix  the  maximum  of  the  notes 
that  may  be  issued,  and  punish  severely 
all  the  officers  of  the  bank  who  should 
be  concerned  in  augmenting  it.  This 
kind  of  money  would  also  adapt  itself 
to  tlie  wants  of  commerce.  If  the  whole 
amount  authorized  be  issued  and  be  too 
much,  interest  out  of  doors  will  fall  be- 
low the-  bank  rate,  and  application  for 
discount  diminishing,  a  portion  of  those 
issues  will  return  into  the  bank.  A  de- 
ficiency will  be  supplied  by  the  country 
banks. 


[for  the  nationai,  recohdeh.] 

GEOGRAPHICAL. 

Messrs.  Editors. 

Permit  me  to  present  to  the  public 
through  the  medium  of  your  paper,  a  few 
remarks  on  a  new  and  extensive  Atlas, 
now  publishing  by  Messrs.  Tanner,  Val- 
lance,  Kearny  &  Co.  of  this  city.  Two 
numbers,  containing  eight  sheets,  have  al- 
ready been  completed.  Those  who  have 
been  favoured  with  a  perusal  and  inspec- 
tion of  the  work,  and  are  competent 
judges  of  the  same,  must  pronounce  it, 
from  its  arrangement,  delineation,  and 
execution,  superior  to  any  thing  of  the 
kind  ever  published  in  the  United  States. 
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In  the  first  number,  the  World,  on  Mer- 
cator's  projection,  Europe,  and  South 
America,  are  given.  The  last  mentioned 
division  of  the  globe  occupies  two  sheets, 
and  in  addition  to  what  has  been  given 
in  former  maps  of  that  country,  it  affords 
much  new  information,  obtained  from 
recent  and  authentic  sources,  which  must 
be  highly  interesting  to  many  people  in 
the  United  States,  The  second  number 
contains  Asia,  North  and  South  America, 
and  the  states  of  New  York,  Ohio  and 
Indiana,  all  of  which  are  executed  in  a 
very  splendid  manner.  The  United 
States  are  all  to  be  drawn  from  an  uni- 
form scale,  which  will  show  at  one  view 
the  relative  proportion  that  one  state 
bears  to  another.  The  state  of  New 
York  occupies  one  sheet,  and  Ohio  and 
Indiana  together  but  one.  Having  tra- 
velled extensively  in  those  states  which 
are  laid  in  the  second  number  of  the 
Atlas,  I  feel  great  freedom  in  saying 
that  the  work,  as  far  as  is  completed,  is 
in  the  highest  degree  deserving  the  pa- 
tronage of  an  intelligent  community. 
From  the  prospectus  of  the  publishers, 
it  appears  that  the  whole  work  will  con- 
tain 21  sheets,  of  about  23  by  25  inches 
each;  and  that  it  will  be  delivered  to 
subscribers  at  30  dollars  per  copy.  The 
price  is  certainly  much  less  than  the 
work  could  be  published  for  by  any  per- 
sons who  are  not  map  engravers. 

The  most  useful  and  importaftt  branch 
of  engraving  is  that  of  maps  and  charts. 
By  them  the  traveller  is  guided  in  his 
perambulations.  The  inquiring  mind  is 
instructed,  and  those  places  rendered 
conspicuous  by  the  events  of  former 
times,  are  brought  before  the  eye  of  the 
historian.  A  Traveller. 


jUSt^teHanp. 


GURNEY'S  NOTES  ON  PRISONS. 

A'otes  on  a  visit  made  to  some  of  the  Prisons  in 
Scotland  and  the  north  of  E7igland,  in  com- 
pany  -with  Elizabeth  Fry ,-  -with  some  general 
observations  on  the  subject  of  Prison  Disci- 
pline. ByJosEPH  John  GuasTEY.  Lond.  1819. 

The  journey  during  which  these  observa- 
tions were  made,  was  not  undertaken  express- 
ly for  this  purpose,  but  the  benevolent  travel- 
lers made  it  a  point  to  visit  all  the  prisons  on 
their  route,  and  thus  were  enabled  to  present 
"  it  is  presumed  an  average  of  the  real  state 
of  prisons  in  England  and  Scotland." 


We  shall  make  some  extracts  from  accounts 
of  particular  prisons,  without  any  connexion, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  in  the  work, 
and  shall  then  copy  some  of  Mr.  Gurney's  ge- 
neral remarks,  and  conclude  next  week  with 
an  account  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  fe- 
male part  of  Newgate. 

Edinburgh  Brideivell. — "  The  produce  of  a 
prisoner's  labour  is  iippUed  to  his  own  main-- 
tenance.  If  there  be  any  surplus,  as  is  com- 
monly the  case,  it  is  either  for  the  support 
of  his  family  if  he  have  one,  or  else  it  is  given 
to  him  when  his  term  of  confinement  is  com- 
pleted. He  receives  it  in  three  parts;  the 
first  on  his  leaving  the  prison;  the  second 
and  third,  on  a  certificate  of  good  conduct 
being  received,  at  the  expiration  of  six  and 
twelve  months  respectively." 

Li  the  Glasgoiv  Jail,  no  other  attempt  at 
classification  than  "  tried"  and  "  untried"  is 
made.  The  prisoners  are  allowed  sixpence 
per  day,  and  no  firing  and  clothing.  They  re- 
ceive no  instruction  and  are  entirely  idle. 
Their  intercourse  with  one  another  is  very 
little  obstructed.     The  author  observes  : — 

"  The  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  this  pri- 
son is  become  a  fruitful  source  of  very  exten- 
sive evil.  Vast  numbers  of  ofl^enders  pass 
through  it  in  the  course  of  the  year — the 
number  of  criminals  committed  during  the 
last  tlu-ee  years  amounting  to  three  thousand 
and  sixty-eight;  and  the  jailer  assured  us  that 
they  uniformly  leave  the  prison  worse  than 
when  they  entered  it;  settled  in  habits  of 
idleness,  devoted  to  their  own  corruptions, 
more  than  ready  for  the  perpetration  of  new 
crimes.  Jle  reckons,  that  of  those  who  have 
been  once  committed,  two-thirds  come  back  again. 

"  Crimes  have  of  late  been  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  Glasgow.  The  fact  may  be  accounted 
for,  partly  by  the  vast  increase  of  manufac- 
turing establishments,  partly  by  the  large  ac- 
cession of  uneducated  Irish;  but,  perhaps, 
cldefly  by  the  powerful  machine  of  corruption, 
which  I  have  now  described." 

1)1  the  Glasgow  Bridewell  the  prisoners  are 
constantly  employed,  and  the  surplus  of  their 
labour  beyond  their  own  maintenance,  is  given 
to  them  when  they  are  set  at  liberty.  They 
are  well  clothed  and  fed,  and  visited  at  stated 
times  by  a  clergyman,  a  physician,  and  a 
schoolmaster.  Of  the  regulations,  the  effect 
may  be  traced  in  the  alterations  for  the  better 
which  sometimes  take  place  in  the  characters 
and  habits  of  the  prisoners,  and  which  be- 
come conspicuous  after  they  have  quitted 
the  prison.  There  is,  however,  too  much 
communication  with  one  another,  and  their 
windows  overlook  the  public  street. 

"  One  effect  of  their  being  thus  constantly 
employed  is  that  the  institution  throws  but  a 
very  trifling  burden  upon  the  public.  The 
whole  expense  of  it  during  the  first  half-year 
of  1818,  including  all  salaries,  was  44/.  6s. 
lOd. !  It  will  be  remembered  that  two  hun- 
dred prisoners  were  maintained  in  it." 

Carlisle  County  Jail. — "  There  is  no  sepa- 
rate accommodation  for  women  debtors.  The 
consequence  is  deplorable :  when  an  unfortu- 
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nate  woman  becomes  involved  in  debt,  and  is 
arrested, — however  respectable,  howevervir- 
tuous  she  may  be, — she  is  compelled  to  live 
day  and  night  with  a  number  of  men,  who 
are  utter  strangers  to  her ;  or,  if  she  prefer 
the  sad  alternative,  with  felons  and  criminals, 
the  desperately  wicked  of  her  own  sex. 
Where  is  the  law  which  justifies  the  exposure 
of  an  innocent  woman  to  so  evident  and  so 
terrible  a  contamination  ?" 

Lancaster  County  Jail. — "  All  the  clothing 
used  in  the  prison  is  manufactured  by  these 
confiners,  who  are  allowed  one-third  of  their 
earnings  for  their  own  use.  Of  this  third,  they 
have  three-fourths  weekly,  and  one-fourth 
when  they  leave  the  prison  ;  an  arrangement 
which  might  with  great  propriety  be  exact- 
ly reversed.  It  appears  by  a  statement  re- 
ceived  from  Thomas  Higgin,  the  governor, 
that,  of  those  prisoners  who  pass  their  time  in 
idleness,  a  much  greater  proportion  come  back 
again  after  being  discharged,  than  of  those 
who  are  employed.  The  fact  is  very  impor- 
tant, and  admits  of  an  easy  explanation.  In 
the  one  case,  the  prisoners  have  constantly 
before  them  an  useful  and  innocent  object  of 
attention: — in  the  other,  they  have  nothing 
to  dwell  upon,  but  their  own  corrupt  imagi- 
nations. In  the  one  case,  they  probably  be- 
come better;  in  the  other,  they  certainly 
grow  worse  : — in  the  one  case,  therefore,  the 
commission  of  new  crimes  may  be  prevented; 
in  the  other,  it  must  be  promoted." 

Remarks  on  the  preceding  statements. — "In 
the  course  of  the  foregoing  notes  on  the  va- 
rious prisons,  which  we  visited,  it  has  been 
necessary  for  me,  in  giving  a  faithful  narration 
of  facts,  to  state  some  particulars  disgraceful 
in  their  nature,  and  injurious  in  their  conse- 
quences. In  doing  this,  it  has  not  been  my 
intention  to  impute  blame  to  any  individual, 
or  to  any  set  of  men.  I  am  well  aware,  that  the 
subject  of  prison  disciphne,  like  many  others 
of  great  practical  importance,  has  not,  till 
lately,  obtained  that  notice,  on  which  it  has 
so  ample  a  claim.  Such  is  the  frame  of  so- 
ciety, and  so  numerous  are  the  avocations,  in 
which  most  men  are  engaged,  that  subjects 
of  real  interest  to  the  welfare  of  mankind 
frequently  remain  disregarded  for  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time,  until  some  prominent  circum- 
stances happen  to  call  them  into  view.  This 
has  been  very  much  the  case  with  prison  dis- 
cipline, which,  till  of  late  years,  has  been  little 
noticed  and  little  understood.  Howard,  indeed, 
drew  much  of  the  public  attention  to  our  pri- 
sons, which  before  his  time  were  generally 
the  sinks  of  extreme  misery  and  terrible  dis- 
ease. But  his  efforts,  and  the  efforts  which 
he  excited  in  others,  were  directed  more  to 
the  alleviation  of  distress  than  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  crime ;  more  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  prisoner's  health  than  to  the  reformation 
of  his  morals.  Undoubtedly,  all  these  objects 
found  a  place  in  the  views  of  that  great  and 
enlightened  philanthi-opist:  but  public  senti- 
ment on  the  more  important  points  had  made 
but  little  progress;  and  a  judicious  system  of 
kjnd  superintendence,  of  careful  religious  in- 


struction, and  of  constant  emjjloyment,  was 
then  but  little  contemplated.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, a  subject  of  astonishment,  that  so  many 
of  our  prisons  are  inadecjuate,  in  their  pre- 
sent state,  to  the  great  purposes  of  reform. 

"  Now,  the  case  is  widely  different .-  the 
public  attention  is  fully  awake  to  the  subject; 
much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  it,  and  the 
ti-uc  principles  of  prison  discipline  are  begin- 
ning to  be  generally  understood.  It  is  grant- 
ed on  all  hands,  that  if  we  would  diminish 
crimes,  we  must  give  to  our  punishments  a 
tendency  to  reform  criminals ;  and  that,  in 
our  prisons  in  particular,  this  tendency  can 
be  no  otherwise  promoted,  than  by  a  regular 
system  of  inspection,  classification,  instruc- 
tion, and  employment.  Since  such  are  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  however  we  may 
excuse  the  mistakes  of  our  predecessors,  it 
must  be  allowed,  that  a  continuance  in  the 
old  system  of  management  would  be  extreme- 
ly culpable.  As  far  as  my  observation  has 
extended,  a  disposition  to  adhere  to  that  sys- 
tem is  by  no  means  prevalent: — on  the  con- 
trary, a  zeal  for  improvement  is  conspicuous. 
To  the  magistrates  of  the  towns  and  districts, 
through  which  we  passed,  we  are  much  in- 
debted for  the  kindness  and  openness  with 
which  they  received  us;  and  the  correct  and 
benevolent  views  entertained  by  these  gen- 
tlemen, as  well  as  by  most  of  the  jailers,  af- 
ford fair  grounds  for  expectation,  that  a  gene- 
ral eflTort  for  the  amelioration  of  their  prisons, 
will  not  be  withheld." 

General  Observations. — "  It  is  an  error  much 
too  prevalent  amongst  the  many,  who  have 
never  thought  accurately  on  the  subject,  that 
the  final  object  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  is 
the  punishment  of  the  guilty.  Persons,  who 
entertain  this  sentiment,  are  perfectly  satis- 
fied if  the  criminal  be  but  punished,  without 
considering  whether  his  punishment  be  of  any 
advantage  either  to  the  individual  himself  or 
to  society  at  large.  On  their  system,  punish- 
ment is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  legal  ven- 
geance. It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged, 
that  many  of  our  own  penal  provisions,  as 
they  produce  no  other  effect,  appear  to  have 
no  other  end,  than  the  punishment  of  the 
guilty.  If,  for  instance,  a  criminal  be  sen- 
tenced to  a  term  of  imprisonment,  it  too  often 
happens  that  no  good  results  from  the  pro- 
ceeding either  to  the  suff"erer  or  to  the  pub- 
lic. Tlie  criminal  gains  nothing  in  prison  but 
confirmation  in  the  habits  of  depravity;  and 
he  is  afterwards  turned  out  again  upon  the 
public,  fitted  by  the  punishment  of  one 
crime,  for  the  perpetration  of  others.  Thus 
both  parties  are  losei's. 

Priso7is  in  Scotland. — "  It  is  indeed  a  happy 
circumstance  that  so  many  of  the  prisons  in 
Scotland  are  without  any  inhabitants.  Cer- 
tainly, when  any  unfortunate  person  does  be- 
come the  inmate  of  some  of  these  dreadful 
abodes,  his  situation  is  truly  pitiable.  He  pro- 
bably finds  himself  in  a  damp,  dark,  and  filthy 
cell;  it  may  be,  with  only  straw  for  his  bed 
— assailed  by  the  most  noisome  smells — en- 
tirely  solitary,    without\  any    possibility    of 
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change,  exercise,  or  relief.  If  he  has  been 
imprudent  enough  to  attempt  his  escape  from 
his  misery,  that  misery  will  be  doubled  by 
his  being  chained  to  the  iron  bar,  or  consign- 
ed to  the  yet  more  terrible  dungeon  denomi- 
nated the  black  hole.  Amidst  all  this  suffer- 
ing, no  religious  instructor  visits  him,  and 
even  his  appointed  keeper  lives  entirely  out 
of  his  reach. 

"  Can  it  be  justifiable  that  any  human  be- 
ing, and  more  especially  the  untried  prisoner, 
who  is  innocent  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  should 
be  exposed  to  sufferings  so  multiplied  and  so 
little  alleviated,  and  for  a  length  of  time  to- 
gether ? 

"  By  the  law  of  Scotland,  if  a  debtor  es- 
capes from  prison,  the  jailer,  and,  through 
the  jailer,  the  magistrate  who  issued  the 
warrant,  becomes  responsible  for  the  debt. 
It  is  necessary,  of  course,  that  the  jailer  and 
the  magistrate  should  protect  their  own  inter- 
est. The  consequence  is,  that  the  Scotch 
debtor  is  consigned  to  the  closest  and  most 
severe  confinement.  He  has  no  yard  to  walk 
in, — no  means  of  taking  exercise  or  changing 
the  air :  if  there  be  a  yard  in  the  prison,  he 
is  probably  not  allowed  to  make  use  of  it:  he 
is  kept  like  the  vilest  criminal,  perhaps  with 
numerous  companions,  in  some  close  and  mi- 
sei-able  and  fetid  apartment,  which  he  is  per- 
mitted on  no  occasion  to  quit,  even  for  a  mo- 
ment. His  health  is  exposed  to  the  most  se- 
rious injury;  and  there  is  actually  nothing  to 
alleviate  his  distress  but  the  lethargy  of  a  de- 
spondent mind.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that 
respectable  and  virtuous  persons  may  fre- 
quently be  subjected,  by  circumstances  which 
they  cannot  control,  to  all  this  wretchedness; 
— and  let  the  question  then  be  answered, 
whether  enactments  productive  of  so  much 
unmerited  cruelty  ought  to  be  any  longer 
tolerated  by  a  civiUzed  and  Christian  commu- 
nity." 

Superintendence. — "  There  is  nothing  in 
connexion  with  the  management  of  a  prison, 
which  requires  more  care  and  judgment 
than  the  selection  of  its  officers.  For  an 
office  so  responsible  and  of  so  much  conse- 
quence to  society,  as  that  of  a  jailer,  it  ought 
to  be  our  uniform  endeavour  to  select  men 
of  enlightened  principles,  and  distinguished 
by  a  warm  desire  to  promote  the  best  inter- 
ests of  mankind, — men  not  only  of  vigilance 
and  intrepidity,  but  of  smooth  temper  and 
real  benevolence.  The  turnkey's  duties  are 
also  very  important;  he  is  frequently  in  com- 
pany with  the  prisoners;  and  his  influence 
over  them  may  be  very  advantageous  or  very 
hurtful.  The  turnkey  who  is  himself  of  quiet, 
steady,  and  sober  habits,  will  encourage  the 
same  habits  in  the  prisoners,  by  the  force  of 
his  example ;  and  if  to  these  qualifications  he 
add  a  kind  and  gentle  manner,  he  will  render 
hiS  example  abundantly  more  enticing  The 
good  effect,  which  may  be  produced  on  the 
minds  of  prisoners  by  unr€|mitted  kindness  on 
the  part  of  jailers  and  turnkeys,  cannot  in- 
deed easily  be  calculated.  It  renders  crimi- 
nals, even  those  of  a  turbulent  disposition. 


comparatively  peaceable  and  easy  to  be  gov- 
erned ;  it  softens  the  asperities  of  the  in.pe- 
nitent  heart,  by  drawing  forth  the  feelings  of 
gratitude  and  affection,  and  it  excites  those 
latent  principles  of  good  which  may  some- 
times be  productive  of  actual  reformation. 

"  If  jailers  and  turnkeys  perform  their  du- 
ties well,  they  should  always  be  liberally  re- 
munerated; for  those  duties  are  not  of  the 
most  agreeable  nature,  and  involve  great  re- 
sponsibilities. The  turnkey's  office  entails  a 
voluntary  imprisonment ;  and  if  he  be  paid,  as: 
is  too  frequently  the  case,  but  httle  more  than 
he  could  earn  by  his  manual  labour  out  of 
doors,  he  is  much  exposed  to  temptation,  and 
may  often  be  induced  to  betray  a  trust,  which 
he  knows  to  be  attended  with  so  trifling  an 
advantage." 

Earnings. — "  Of  that  part  of  their  earnings 
which  is  allowed  the  prisoners,  a  small  pro- 
portion ought  to  be  given  them  weekly,  that 
they  may  procure  for  themselves  such  com- 
forts during  their  residence  in  prison,  as  shall 
be  considered  quite  unexceptionable.  This 
will  be  found  a  powerful  and  present  motive 
to  exertion.  The  remainder  should  be  car- 
ried to  the  credit  of  their  respective  accounts, 
in  a  ledger  to  be  kept  by  the  governor,  and, 
whatever  be  their  future  allotment,  should  be 
given  to  them  on  their  discharge  from  prison. 
Every  prisoner  should  frequently  be  permit- 
ted to  see  a  statement  of  his  own  account, 
that  he  may  know  the  amount  of  his  credit, 
and  be  stimulated  by  the  useful  desire  of 
further  acquisition.  It  will  be  allowed  that 
this  system,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
banks  for  savings,  is  calculated  to  produce 
a  moral  effect  of  great  practical  importance." 

Philadelphia  Prison. — "  There  are  few  per- 
sons, who  take  aii  interest  in  the  subject  of 
prison  discipline,  who  have  not  heard  of  th  e 
Jail  at  Philadelphia,  which,  since  its  first  erec- 
tion, has  been  conducted  on  those  excellent 
principles  of  classification  and  industry,  which 
have  been  described  at  large  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  The  great  success,  which  attended 
that  institution  during  the  first  few  years  after 
its  establishment,  in  promoting  good  morals 
and  in  diminishing  the  number  of  crimes  com- 
mitted in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  was  iii 
great  measure  to  be  attributed  to  the  care  of 
certain  excellent  individuals,  who  voluntarily 
and  gratuitously  undertook  the  office  of  in- 
spectors, who  were  in  the  daily  habit  of  visit- 
ing the  prison  and  communicating  with  its 
inmates,  and  whose  frequent  presence  and 
active  zeal  irisured  the  maintenance  of  that 
admirable  system,  upon  which  the  prison  was 
conducted." 


[From  the  Village  Record.] 

CIVILIZATION  OF  INDIANS. 

The  country  between  the  Creek  In- 
dians and  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee 
river,  is  inhabited  by  the  Chickasaws  and 
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Cherokees.  Both  of  these  tribes  have 
made  great  advances  in  civilization,  and 
can  no  longer  be  termed  savages.  The 
peace  which  they  have  so  long  maintain- 
ed with  the  United  States,  the  mildness 
of  their  climate  and  the  scarcity  of  game, 
which  are  so  many  strong  inducements 
to  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  life,  have 
no  doubt  been  the  causes  of  their  early 
and  rapid  improvement.  The  Cherokees 
in  particular  were  aided  by  the  same  sa- 
gacious and  philanthropic  mind  that  gave 
a  new  impulse  to  the  destinies  of  the 
Creeks.  The  following  account  of  their 
condition  was  drawn  up  by  R.  J.  Meigs, 
esq.  in  December,  1805.  "  To  speak  gene- 
rally, the  progress  of  the  useful  arts,  a 
variety  of  manufactures  and  pursuits  of 
agriculture,  is  so  great  among  these  peo- 
ple, as  ought  effectually  to  remove  the 
prejudices  that  formerly  existed  against 
the  red  men  of  America.  A  person  tra- 
velling through  the  Cherokee  country,  is 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  cards  and 
the  spinning  wheel  in  use,  in  almost 
every  family.  They  raise  the  cotton  and 
the  indigo,  spin  and  dye  the  yarn,  and 
weave  it  into  handsome  cloth,  with  which 
they  clothe  their  families  in  a  decent  and 
comfortable  manner,  in  the  habits  of 
white  people.  There  are  more  than  one 
thousand  spinning  wheels,  and  upwards 
of  one  hundred  looms  in  the  Cherokee 
nation,  which  are  all  in  use  with  much 
industry.  Amongst  them  are  found  sil- 
versmiths, blacksmiths,  coopers,  saddlers, 
tanners,  shoemakers  and  wheelwrights. 
These  mechanics  are  principally  self 
taught.*    The  plough  and  the  hoe  are  in 


*  "They  (the  Arikarans — a  nation  on  the 
Missouri)  display  considerable  ingenuity  of 
taste  in  their  works  of  art:  this  observation 
applies  to  all  the  American  nations,  from  the 
Mexicans  to  the  most  savage.  Their  arms, 
household  utensils,  and  their  dresses  are 
admirably  made.  I  saw  a  gun  which  had 
been  completely  stocked  by  an  Indian.  A  cu- 
rious instance  of  native  ingenuity  which  came 
under  my  notice,  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  I 
was  told  one  day  of  an  old  Indian  who  was 
making  a  blanket;  I  immediately  went  to  see 
him.  To  my  surprise,  I  found  an  old  man, 
perfectly  blind,  seated  on  a  stool  before  a 
.  kind  of  frame,  over  which  were  drawn  coarse 
threads  or  rather  twists  of  buffalo  wool,  mix- 
ed with  wolf's  hair;  he  had  already  made 
about  a  quarter  of  a  yard  of  a  very  coarse 
rough  cloth.  He  told  me  that  it  was  the  first 
he  had  attempted,  and  that  It  was  in  conse- 
quence of  a  dream,  in  which  he  thought  he 


common  use  among  thorn.  By  the  assist- 
ance of  some  white  men,  they  make 
large  quantities  of  saltpetre  and  gunpow- 
der, with  which  their  own  people  are  sup- 
plied at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  former- 
ly; and  some  is  carried  out  of  their  coun- 
try to  sell  to  the  white  people  in  Geoigia 
and  Tennessee.  Tliey  have  several  grist 
mills  and  one  saw  mill.  So  far  have 
they  changed  the  hunting  life,  for  pur- 
suits leading  to  civilization;  and  all  this 
has  been  done  since  the  year  1794,  when 
there  was  not  a  pair  of  cards,  a  spinning 
wheel  or  loom,  or  even  a  mechanic,  in 
their  nation.  They  have  large  stocks  of 
black  cattle,  horses,  and  other  domestic 
animals:  some  butter  and  cheese  of  a 
good  quality  is  made  in  a  number  of  fa- 
milies. Since  agriculture  and  the  do- 
mestic arts  have  become  the  principal 
objects  of  pursuit,  their  population  has 
evidently  increased. 

"There  are  now  seven  schools  in  their 
country,  \vhere  more  than  one  hundred 
children  are  taught  reading  and  writing 
and  some  of  them  arithmetic.  They  are 
fast  emerging  from  a  state  of  barbarity  to 
a  state  of  improved  and  amiable  society; 
and  under  the  fostering  hand  of  tlie  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States,  will  be- 
come useful  citizens,  and  will  contribute 
nn  inconsiderable  portion  to  the  strength 
of  our  country,  to  which  they  are  every 
day  becoming  more  and  more  attached 
from  interest  and  affection.  There  has 
formerly  existed  an  erroneous  opinion, 
that  the  aborigines  of  this  country  couM 
not  be  brought  to  a  state  of  civilization. 
A  great  part  of  the  Cherokees  are  now 
actually  civilized.  To  fix  the  precise 
point  where  barbarity  ceases  and  civili- 
zation begins,  is  perhaps  impossible. 
Many  of  these  people  have  considera- 
ble information,  and  great  decency  of 
manners  :t  these  are  strong  marks  of  ci- 


had  made  a  blanket  like  those  of  the  wiiite 
people.  Here  are  the  rudiments  of  weaving. 
They  make  beautiful  jugs  or  baskets  of  osier 
so  close  as  to  hold  water." 

Brackenridge' s  Louisiana,  p.  255. 

I  "  The  influence  of  music  was  tried  with 
remarkable  benefit  among  the  Cherokees. 
The  young  women  had  clothed  themselves 
handsomely  after  our  manner  in  cotton  fa- 
brics of  their  own  manufacture.  They  were 
then  gratified  to  dance  to  the  tunes  of  the 
viohn.  Care  was  taken  to  teach  the'  steps, 
figures  and  gestures  of  the   white   people. 
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vilization.  If  in  any  society  it  be  requi- 
red that  every  individual  be  vi'ell  inform- 
ed, and  decent  in  manners,  before  that 
society  could  be  entitled  to  the  appella- 
tion of  civilized  society,  I  do  not  knovv^ 
what  considerable  district  of  any  coun- 
try would  be  entitled  to  the  appellation. 
The  fact  is,  the  Cherokees  have  made 
considerable  advances  in  civilization,  the 
consideration  of  which,  will  afford  much 
satisfaction  to  the  government,  and  to 
the  friend  of  man  every  where.  It  has 
been  some  expense  to  the  government,* 
but  it  has  saved  more  expense.  It  has 
almost  destroyed  their  thirst  for  war  ; 
which  although  it  flattered  the  pride  of 
the  warrior,  must,  if  persisted  in,  even- 
tually terminate  in  their  extinction.  But 
in  the  revolution  of  events,  their  destiny 
has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
United  States,  whose  magnanimity  it  is 
presumed,  will  not  let  them  perish. 

"  I  have  several  times  visited  the  prin- 
cipal school,  which  is  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  government.  The  progress  of 
the  children  in  reading  and  writing,  is 
equal  to  that  of  any  other  children  of 
their  age.  The  order  of  the  school  and 
decency  of  manners,  excite  in  the  mind 
of  the  spectator  pleasing  and  affecting 
contemplation.  It  would  wrest  the  bar- 
barous from  his  ferocity,  and  evince  to 
the  mind  that  it  is  not  the  colour  of  the 
skin  that  designates  the  savage," 

Since  that  period  they  have  continued 
to  improve.  The  Moravians  and  otiier 
religious  societies  have  established  mis- 
sions among  them,  and  speak  in  the  most 
encouraging  language  of  their  success, 
and  of  the  disposition  of  the  Indians  to 
receive  their  counsel.  The  traveller  is 
surprised  in  passing  through  their  coun- 
try to  find  not  only  rich  farms,  but  many 
of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  regard  as  peculiar  to 
civilized  life.  The  female  character  is 
also  beginning  to  rise  and  expand,  as  the 

They  soon  became  active  and  graceful 
dancers.  Tlus  had  a  surprising-  effect  upon 
the.  young  men.  For  they  were  excluded 
from  the  company,  unless  they  would  dress 
themselves  in  a  decent  manner.  The  attire 
and  the  occasion  obliged  them  to  behave 
themselves  properly.  And  thus  were  their 
manners  softened  and  refined." 

Letter  of  Dr.  Mitddll  in  JV.  Y.  Mag: 

*  The  law  of  May  19,  1796,  appropriated 
g  15,000  annually  for. this  purpose. 


men  become  softened  and  industrious, 
and  one  meets  occasionally  with  Indian 
girls  who  are  not  only  beautiful,  but  in- 
telligent and  well  educated.  The  road 
from  the  Mississippi  above  Natchez,  to 
the  muscle  shoals  of  the  river  Tennessee, 
a  distance  of  300  miles,  is  lined  with 
thriving  Indian  farms,  and  presents  a 
most  cheering  appearance  of  industry 
and  improvement. 

Nor  are  these  advancements  in  the 
arts  of  life  confined  to  this  particular 
body  of  Cherokees.  The  Indians  of  that 
tribe  who  have  removed  to  the  Arkansas, 
have  carried  with  them  the  spirit  of  im- 
provement. Their  settlements  extend 
for  30  miles  along  that  river,  at  about 
300  miles  from  St.  Louis.  They  cultivate 
the  ground,  raise  cattle,  horses,  hog-s,  &c. 
make  butter,  manufacture  clothing,  and 
perform  several  mechanic  arts.  They 
appear  in  council,  clothed  in  decent  and 
comfortable  garments  of  their  own  ma- 
nufacture. Their  chief  is  an  old  man, 
nearly  blind,  but  a  man  of  sound  judg- 
ment and  great  penetration.  The  change 
effected  in  their  sentiments,  by  these 
pursuits,  will  appear  from  a  speech  made 
by  this  chief  of  the  Osages.  During  a 
recent  war  between  the  two  nations  he 
thus  expressed  himself.  "  War  is  disa- 
greeable to  me  and  my  people.  It  is 
better  to  be  at  peace.  In  war  we  lose 
our  friends,  our  children;  let  us  live  in 
peace.  Look  at  us  Cherokees,  See, 
here  is  our  own  manufacture  which  we 
wear  this  day.  This  we  have,  from  fol- 
lowing the  advice  of  our  father  the  pre- 
sident. It  is  better  to  labour  than  to  be 
at  war.  You  see  proof  of  this  in  our 
appearance  this  day.  I  have  followed 
the  advice  of  the  general  government  for 
a  long  time.  I  wish  these  people  to  do 
so.  Let  them  hunt;  let  them  become 
civilized,  provide  their  own  clothing  and 
lay  the  tomahawk  down.  Do  not  get 
scalps,  scalps  will  do  you  no  good;  they 
fetch  you  no  money."  A  gentleman 
who  lately  saw  two  Indians  of  this  set- 
tlement at  St,  Louis,  says  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  "their  polite  and  refined  manners 
would  iiave  made  them  interesting  in 
the  circles  of  your  city."  "I  have  seen 
several  letters  written  by  Cherokee 
girls  of  the  half  breed,"  says  another 
gentleman,  "as  well  expressed  and  in 
as  good  a  hand  as  our  young  female? 
write," 
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When  we  add  to  all  these  circum- 
stances, the  remarkable  history  and  con- 
dition of  the  village  of  "Prairie duChien," 
commenced  under  French  auspices,  and 
exhibiting  an  aboriginal  population  grow- 
ing rich  by  its  industry,  and  forming 
within  itself  a  liighly  improved  state  of 
society,  what  but  the  most  obstinate 
perverseness  can  resist  the  conviction, 
that  our  Indian  natives  possess  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  traits  of  character 
most  useful  to  the  farmer  and  the  artisan, 
and  the  disposition,  if  properly  encoura- 
ged, to  cultivate  those  traits. 

Logan. 


EXTRACT 

From  the  Minutes  of  the  Gnneral  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  United 
States,  at  their  late  Session,  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia. 

"  The  General  Assembly,  viewing  with 
deep  intei'est  the  present  state  of  our 
country,  and  more  especially,  the  com- 
mercial embarrassments  which  press 
upon  every  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  spirit  of  corrupt  and  mischievous 
speculation,  which  is  probably  to  be  re- 
garded as  both  a  cause  and  an  effect  of 
these  embarrassments,  feel  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  take  this  notice  of  this  unhappy 
state  of  things,  and  to  express  their 
opinion  of  the  proper  remedy. 

"  The  Assembly,  then,  are  persuaded, 
that  the  evils  so  general  in  their  preva- 
lence, and  so  severe  in  their  pressure, 
primarily  on  the  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing portions  of  the  community,  but, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  on  all,  owe  their 
origin,  in  a  great  measure  to  that  spirit 
of  cupidity,  of  adventurous  and  unjusti- 
fiable speculation,  of  extravagance  and 
luxury,  which  so  urJiappily  prevails  in 
our  country;  and  also,  in  no  small  de- 
gree, to  the  want  of  that  kind  of  educa- 
tion which  is  calculated  to  prepare  youth 
for  solid  usefulness  in  the  church,  and 
in  civil  society.  The  Assembly,  there- 
fore, are  firmly  persuaded,  that  the  effec- 
tual remedy  for  these  evils,  under  God, 
is  to  be  found  only,  in  a  recurrence  to 
those  principles  and  duties  of  our  holy 
religion,  which  are  not  less  conducive  to 
the  temporal  welfare  of  man,  than  to  their 
eternal  happiness :  and  they  have  no  hope 
that  general  prosperity  can  be  restored 
to  our  country,  until  there  is  a  return  to 


those  habits  of  industry,  temperance,  mo- 
deration, economy  and  general  virtue, 
which  our  common  Christianity  incul- 
cates. 

"  Under  these  impressions,  the  Assem- 
bly would  earnestly  exhort  the  churches 
and  people  under  their  care,  to  take  into 
due  consideration  the  opinions  above  ex- 
pressed; to  cultivate  in  themselves,  and 
to  endeavour  to  promote  in  others,  those 
simple,  frugal  and  regular  pursuits,  which 
cannot  fail  to  exert  a  most  benign  influ- 
ence on  the  best  interests  of  society;  and 
to  train  up  their  children  in  those  princi- 
ples and  habits  which  will  prepare  them, 
at  once  to  be  useful  members  of  the 
church,  and  useful  citizens.  They  would, 
especially,  entreat  those  individuals  and 
families  belonging  to  their  communion, 
whom  God  has  been  pleased  to  favour 
with  temporal  wealth,  to  consider  the 
peculiar  importance  of  their  setting  an 
edifying  example;  so  that  their  whole 
influence  may  be  employed  to  discourage 
fashionable  vices  and  amusements,  and 
to  promote  the  simplicity  and  purity  of 
Christian  practice.  And  the  Assembly 
would,  also,  earnestly  exhort  all  the  mi- 
nisters in  their  communion,  to  make 
these  sentiments  a  subject  of  frequent 
and  serious  address  to  the  people  of  their 
respective  pastoral  charges,  and  to  endea- 
vour, by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  to 
impress  on  the  minds  of  their  hearers,  the 
all-important  truth,  that  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ,  in  its  vital  power  and  prac- 
tical influence,  is  the  best  friend  of  civil 
society,  as  well  as  essential  to  the  eter- 
nal well  being  of  man." 

Published  by  order  of  the  Assembly. 
William  Neil,  Stated  Clerk. 
Philadelphia,  June  9th,  1819. 

|C7°  Editors  of  newspapers  in  the 
country,  are  respectfully  requested  to 
give  the  above  extract  an  insertion. 


[From  the  N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser.] 

FOURTH  LETTER, 
ON  THE  TEA  SHRUBS. 

Directed  to  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  Professoi^ 
of  Bota.ny  and  jyatural  History  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  JVexv  York,  by  C.  S.  Rafinesque, 
Professor  of  Botany  a?td  ATattiral  History  in 
the  Transylvania  University. — Read  before 
the  Lyceum  at  JVew  York,  June  7th,  1819. 

I  have  seen,  with  satisfaction,  that  my  for- 
mer letters  on  this  subject  have  claimed,  the 
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attention  of  the  community.  Many  facts,  con- 
nected thereto,  have  since  ccme  to  my  know- 
ledge,  which  I  hasten  to  communicate.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  common  Bohea  tea  shrub,  cul- 
tivated near  Canton,  has  been  introduced  in 
this  country  many  years  ago,  (and  in  several 
instances)  as  a  curious  green-house  shrub. 
Mr.  William  Hamilton  had  it  in  1804;  I  now 
remember  to  have  seen  it,  at  his  seat,  the 
Woodlands,  near  Philadelphia,  which  I  had 
forgotten  until  put  in  mind  of  it.  Messrs. 
Landreth,  nurserymen,  near,.  Philadelphia, 
have  imported  it  direct  from  Canton,  many 
years  ago,  by  speculation,  and  have  kept  it 
in  their  green-house,  where  it  has  blossomed 
and  ripened  its  seeds.  I  went  to  see  them  in 
April  last,  but  found  their  tea  shrubs  in  small 
number,  and  of  a  small  size  ;  I  made  many  in- 
quiries of  Messrs.  Landreth,  but  they  did  not 
appear  willing  to  answer  them  satisfactorily. 
They  deem,  however,  the  tea  shrubs  unable 
to  withstand  our  winter  out  of  the  green- 
house, but  they  are  mistaken,  although  their 
shrubs  are  from  the  tropical  parts  of  China, 
as  I  will  show  directly.  They  have  sold  se- 
veral of  their  shrubs,  which  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  many  gentlemen,  such  as  Mr. 
Pratt,  of  Lemon  Hill,  Messrs.  Clapier  and 
Peale,  of  Germantown,  he.  This  last  gentle- 
man, the  worthy  founder  of  the  Philadelphia 
Museum,  has  the  largest  and  handsomest 
shrub,  and  I  was  informed  that  he  merely 
keeps  it  in  a  kind  of  cellar  during  the  winter, 
without  cover  or  heat. 

From  the  above  facts,  it  should  appear — 
1st.  That  it  is  easier  than  generally  sup- 
posed to  procure  those  shrubs  from  China, 
and  that  they  can  easily  reach  this  country. 

2d.  That  even  those  procured  from  Canton 
will  grow,  thrive,  blossom,  and  bear  fruit  in 
this  country,  and  merely  require  a  common 
shelter  during  the  winter,  near  Philadelphia. 
3d.  Therefore,  should  the  shrubs  be  pro- 
cured, as  I  proposed,  from  the  northern  parts 
of  China,  there  is  no  doubt,  that  they  might 
be  left  in  the  open  ground,  and  cultivated 
in  open  orchards. 

I  recommend  again  the  trial.  Let  the 
Green  tea  shrubs  be  selected;  let  them  be 
brought  to  Canton  from  the  interior  and  nor- 
thern provinces  of  China,  and  let  them  be 
carried  first  to  Virginia,  Carolina,  &.c.  These 
precautions  will  insure  their  success  in  the 
United  States. 

Dr.  Betton  informs  me  that  the  tea  oil, 
made  from  the  thea  olifera  of  Loureiro,  is 
very  valuable  for  paint  oil,  being  the  most  de- 
fecative  of  all  known  oil,  exceeding  by  far, 
in  that  respect,  the  Linseed  and  Walnut  oils. 
He  says  that  a  ship  painted  with  that  oil  is 
quite  dry  in  a  few  hours.  This  property 
might  entitle  it  to  the  attention  of  our  tra- 
ders; it  is  very  cheap  in  China;  some  might 
be  imported  for  trial,  or  the  paints  made  with 
it,  if  they  can  be  carried  in  tight  barrels. 
I  am,  respectfully  yours,  &c. 
'    C.  S.  RAFINESQUE, 

Prof  of  Botanv,  &c. 


HYDROPHOBIA. 

Considering  that  the  respectable  evidence 
produced  by  the  editor  of  the  Evening  Post, 
entitles  the  plant  subsequently  described  to 
the  attention  of  the  public,  we  have  copied 
the  whole,  in  order  to  preserve  it  in  a  con- 
venient form. 

\^From  the  JX'Vw  York  Evening  Post,  June  8.] 

I  promised  yesterday  to  resume  to-day  the 
subject  of  7?!af/  dogs,  but  if  I  had  not,  the  case 
which  I  have  just  read  from  the  Philadelphia 
papers,  and  which  we  republish  this  evening, 
would  render  some  remarks,  at  this  time,  on 
this  awful  and  alarming  topic,  highly  interest- 
ing and  pertinent.  This  case  is  attested  by 
two  eminent  physicians,  and  they  add  that 
hydrophobia  "  is  without  the  hope  of  relief 
from  medicine" — "  we  know  of  no  cure  for 
hydrophobia."  This  is  a  frank  confession, 
and  I  have  scarcely  a  doubt  accords  with  the 
truth — it  is  a  disease,  which  when  once  hav- 
ing arrived  at  that  pass  as  to  show  itself  by 
the  usual  symptoms  in  the  system,  baffles 
equally  the  skill  of  the  most  learned  physician 
and  the  nostrums  of  the  boldest  empiric. 
But,  fortunately,  it  is  not  so  rapid  in  its  pro- 
gress, but  that  it  may  be  arrested  and  entirely 
counteracted  and  prevented,  if  proper  means 
are  seasonably  resorted  to,  duly  administered, 
and  faithfully  persisted  in.  These  means  na- 
ture has  provided,  in  the  plant  called  the 
Scullcap,  which  grows  almost  every  where  in 
abundance  in  our  country.  It  is  not,  however, 
every  species  of  the  plant  bearing  this  name 
that  will  answer;  but  that  particular  one  call- 
led  in  lj2L\\n  Scutellaria  laterijiora,  or  side  bear- 
ing flower,  and  not  that  one  called  Scutellaria 
galericulata,  or  helmet-shaped.  The  former 
of  these,  is  efficacious  in  preventing  this  in- 
curable disease,  the  latter  is  not.  A  mistake 
in  taking  one  for  the  other  has  sometimes 
produced  fatal  effects,  and  brought  the  plant 
into  discredit,  at  the  eastward.  Some  time 
since,  there  was  published  in  the  Medical  Re- 
pository, [hexade  3,  vol.  2,  No.  3,]  an  account 
of  this  plant,  with  an  engraving;  but  there  is 
an  error  in  the  text,  as  to  the  species ;  nor 
was  the  engraving,  which  was  after  the  right 
sort,  sufficiently  accurate  to  correct  the  mis- 
take. Of  the  superior  merits  of  this  invalua- 
ble plant  in  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  as  evinced 
in  particular  instances,  I  have  not  room  here 
to  give  more  than  a  general  outline.  Dr.  Van- 
deveer  left  it  on  record,  that  in  upwards  of 
three  hundred  cases  in  which  he  seasonably 
administered  it,  the  success  was  complete, 
without  a  failure.  Lewis  asserted  that  he 
had  met  with  the  like  success  in  upwards  of 
one  hundred  cases,  of  three  or  four  of  which 
I  was  myself  (happening  to  be  in  the  county 
of  West  Chester  at  the  time,)  an  eye  witness. 
Dr.  Thatcher,  in  his  valuable  Dispensatory, 
speaking  of  it  says :  "  Should  this  plant  ulti- 
mately prove  a  successful  remedy  for  a  disease 
so  truly  deplorable  in  its  nature  and  so  de- 
structive in  its  consequences,  no  encomiums 
can  surpass  its  merit,  even  if  recorded  in  let- 
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ters  of  g-old."     The  following  is  his  descrip- 
tion of  it : 

"  Tlie  Scutellaria  is  perennial,  of  which 
there  are  numerous  species  indigenous  to  the 
United  States.  The  plant  is  found  in  great 
abundance  on  the  banks  and  borders  of  ponds: 
flowering  in  July  or  August.  The  stem  is 
square,  branched,  and  attains  the  height  of 
from  one  to  three  feet.  The  leaves  are  op- 
posite, narrow  pointed  or  narrow  foot  stalks. 
J'he  racemes  are  axillary  and  lateral,  bearing 

The  Genuine  Plant. 


small  violet  coloured  blossoms  intermixed 
with  small  leaves.  The  calix  is  hooded  or 
helmet  formed,  from  whence  originated  the 
generic  name  of  ScuUcap,  or  Scutellaria." 
This,  however,  is  a  description  of  the  genera, 
not  the  species. 

Impressed  with  the  deep  importance  it  is 
of  to  the  public,  that  these  different  species 
should  not  be  confounded,  we  have  procured 
an  engraving  to  be  made  by  Anderson  of  each 
of  the  plants. 


The  Spurious  Plant. 


■  The  eye  will  soon  detect  the  material  dis- 
tinctions, while  at  the  same  time  it  will  see  a 
general  resemblance. 

The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  Dr. 
Vandeveer  and  Mr.  Lewis  prepared  and  ad- 
ministered the  remedy,  as  we  find  in  Thatch- 
er's Dispensatory: 

"  The  leaves  should  be  gathered  when  in 
flower,  (July  or  August,)  carefully  dried,  and 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  put  into  bot- 
tles, well  corked,  for  use.  When  a  person 
has  received  ;.  bite  by  a  mad  dog,  he  must 
take  of  a  strong  infusion  of  the  leaves  or  pow- 
der, a  gill  four  times  a  day,  every  other  day. 
The  day  it  is  omitted,  he  must  take  a  spoon- 
ful of  the  flour  of  sulphur,  in  the  morning, 
fasting,  and  at  bed-time,  in  new  milk,  and  ap- 
ply the  pounded  green  herb  to  the  wound 


every  two  hours,  continuing  the  prescription 
for  three  weeks.  For  cattle  or  horses,  three 
times  the  quantity  of  each." 

Thus  I  have  in  the  shortest  and  plainest 
manner  I  am  able,  treated  of  a  subject,  now 
particularly,  in  the  highest  degree  interesting 
to  the  community  at  large.  And  1  have  done 
so,  in  the  full  and  unshaken  belief  in  the  vir- 
tue of  the  plant  here  recommended  to  the 
public,  and  perfectly  aware  of  the  deep  re- 
sponsibihty  I  assume  in  thus  trying  to  per- 
suade the  patient  and  the  physician  to  put 
life  itself  upon  the  issue.  With  the  late  be- 
nevolent Robert  Bowne,  whose  letters  on 
this  subject  are  published  at  length  in  the 
Medical  Repository  and  in  Thatcher's  Dispen- 
satory, I  can  with  great  truth  declare,  that  my 
confidence  in  the  virtue  of  this  herb  is  S«5 
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great,  that,  If  bitten  myself,  I  would  trust  my 
Jife  to  it,  rather  than  to  the  skill  of  all  the 
physicians  in  this  city. 


From  the  A'trzv  I'oi-k  Evening  Post,  Wednesday, 
June  9. 
Hydrophobia. — Upon  further  consideration, 
1  am  of  opinion,  that  it  is  best  to  republish 
Robert  Bowne's  letter  to  Wm.  Dean,  from 
■which  some  extracts  were  given  yesterday, 
at  full  length,  for  the  jjurpose  of  showing  the 
reader  some  of  the  facts,  upon  which  such 
confident  assurances  have  been  given  the 
public,  of  the  efficacy  of  Sciillcap  in  case  of 
the  bite  of  a  mad  dog  or  other  rabid  animals. 

"New  YonK,  9th  mo.  8th,  1809. 

"  Respected  friend — Having  observed  in 
the  Evening  Post  of  the  4th  Inst,  a  communi- 
cation taken  from  a  Salem  paper,  respecting 
a  mad  dog,  I  conceive  It  of  importance  to 
make  known  what  I  believe  to  be  a  specific 
prevention  of  the  canine  madness. 

"  The  remedy  to  whlcl>  I  allude,  has  been 
made  use  of  with  great  success,  by  a  poor  man 
of  the  name  of  Lewis,  a  resident  of  Westches- 
ter county,  in  this  state.  It  was  known  to 
his  father  many  years  since,  and  kept  a  se- 
cret in  the  family  for  a  very  considerable  time. 
Whenever  a  mad  dog  appeared  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mamaroneck  or  the  Purchase, 
and  bit  either  man  or  beast,  it  had  long  been 
the  custom,  previous  to  the  secret's  being 
made  pubhc,  to  send  for  Lewis  or  his  father, 
who,  from  long  experience,  it  was  well  known, 
would,  by  administering  a  certain  powder, 
destroy  with  certainty  the  poison,  and  effec- 
tually secure  the  animal  or  person  who  had 
been  bitten. 

"  It  has  often  happened  that  dogs  supposed 
to  be  mad,  but  not  actually  so,  have  bitten 
persons,  to  whom  repeated  preventives  have 
been  given,  and  no  ill  consequences  resulting 
from  the  bite,  whatever  might  have  been  ad- 
ministered obtained  the  reputation  of  infalli- 
ble efficacy.  From  the  failure  of  these,  how- 
ever, in  several  instances,  people  generally 
had  but  little  confidence  in  the  remedy  used 
by  the  Lewises,  until  convinced  by  actual  ex- 
perience of  Its  efficacy.  Instances  have,  I  am 
told,  occurred  of  several  animals  being  bit- 
ten by  dogs  considered  to  be  mad,  and  the 
Lewises,  when  applied  to,  have,  in  order  to 
prove  the  value  of  the  medicine,  requested 
the  owners  of  the  animals  to  place  one  apart ; 
■which  being  done,  they  saved  all  the  rest ; 
and  the  one  so  placed  apart,  died  with  every 
symptom  of  the  hydrophobia.  This  circum- 
stance, if  true,  and  from  the  result  of  the  inqui- 
ries I  have  made,  I  believe  it  to  be  so,  places 
the  character  of  the  remedy  made  use  of  be- 
yond a  doubt.*     I  have  had  frequent  oppor- 


*  I  myself  was  witness'  to  the  fact,  that  a 
mad  dog  had  bitten  several  cows  and  hogs  in 
a  neighbourhood,  to  the  number  of  eight  or 


tunities  of  speaking  to  a  number  of  persons    I 
well  acquainted  with  the  younger  Lewis,  and     ^ 
who  had  particularly  observed  the  course  he      ' 
pursued   in  various   instances;  and  they  all 
concurred  in  expressing  their  full  conviction     ] 
of  its  efficacy.     The  remedy  he  makes  use      ; 
of  Is  a  plant  that  grows  in  the  fresh  meadows      ! 
of  our  country ;  the  botanic  name  of  which  is      I 
Scutellaria.     In    the  Domestic  Encyclopedia      * 
it  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Scullcap.      1 
This  plant  Lewis  used  to  gather  dry,  and  re- 
duce to  a  powder.  In  order  to  prevent  a  dis-      i 
covery  of  what  it  actually  was.     It  was  found      1 
out  by  John  Ferris,  of  North  Castle,  who  ob-      j 
talned  some  of  It  from   him  in  a  powdered 
state,  and  observing  seeds  in  it,  planted  them 
in  his  garden,  where  they  came  to  perfection.      i 
Since  then,  .lames  Mott,  or  one  of  his  family, 
in  order  to  remove  every  doubt  as  to  the  cer-      | 
tainty  of  the  plant  produced  from  the   seed 
being  of  the  kind  actually  made  use  of  by      ; 
Lewis,  gave  him  five  dollars  to  show  it,  and  it 
proved  to  be  the  same.  j 

"  Among  the  number  of  cases  in  which  it  ' 
has  been  applied  with  success,  it  may  not  be  : 
necessary  to  mention  more  than  the  following ;  ' 
the  relation  I  had  from  the  persons  hereafter 
mentioned,  of  whom  I  purposely  Inquired 
the  particulars.  Uriah  Field,  father-in-law  to  ] 
Richard  Mott,  had,  a  few  years  ago,  some  of 
his  family  and  a  number  of  his  cows  and  hogs 
bitten  by  a  mad  dog.  Being  satisfied  that  the 
dog  was  mad,  he  sent  Immediately  for  Lewis, 
who,  when  he  came,  furnished  him  with  a 
quantity  of  the  powder  before  described,  and 
directed  him  to  make  a  tea  of  It,  and  give  it 
to  the  animals  two  days  in  succession,  in  any 
mess  they  were  fond  of,  and,  on  the  day  in- 
tervening, a  small  portion  of  brimstone.  This 
course  was  adopted  and  continued  for  three 
or  four  weeks.  It  happened  that  before  the 
termination  of  that  period,  he  disposed  of 
one  of  the  cows  to  a  neighbour,  who  knew 
it  had  been  bitten :  he  gave  him  some  of  the 
powder,  with  directions  of  administering  it  to 
the  creature ;  this,  however,  through  careless- 
ness, was  neglected,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  It  went  mad  and  died,  while  all  the 
others  continued  perfectly  well. 

"  About  two  ounces  of  the  herb,  when  re- 
duced to  powder  and  divided  into  several  por- 
tions, is  sufficient  to  cure  man  or  beast,  If  ad- 
ministered in  time.  I  cannot  learn,  with  cer- 
tainty, whether,  if  not  given  until  the  hydro- 
phobia comes  on,  it  will  have  the  desired  ef- 
fect. It  is,  therefore,  best  to  administer  it  as  , 
early  as  possible ;  though,  it  has  in  some  in- 
stances been  deferred  until  the  patient  has 
shown  signs  of  illness,  and  then  effected  a 
cure.  In  cases  of  this  nature,  the  decoction 
of  the  herb  should  be  given  stronger  than  in 
others. 


ten,  some  of  which  were  put  under  the  care 
of  old  Lewis,  and  some  were  not;  the  for- 
mer  all  hved  apparently  unaffected,  the  latter, 
without  an  exception,  died,  with  all  the  sym- 
toms  of  marked  hydrophobia.  Ed.  E.  r 
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«  Ttis  perennial,  and  flowers  about  the  mid- 
dle or  latter  part  of  summer ;  its  stem  is  square ; 
the  leaves  come  out  opposite  each  other,  and 
the  seed  stem  is  within  the  leaf;  it  bears  a 
violet-coloured  blossom,  and  grows  from  one 
to  three  feet  high,  according  to  the  richness 
of  the  soil.* 

"  Thou  mayest  be  fully  assured  that  every 
circumstance  which  I  have  stated,  respecting 
this  remedy,  I  have  the  greatest  confi<lence  is 
correct.  My  information  has  been  derived 
from  the  most  respectable  sources;  from  per- 
sons of  probity,  who  were  eye  witnesses  of 
the  facts  which  they  related ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  I  could 
collect  more  than  one  hundred  instances  of 
security,  effected  by  the  Lewises,  since  the 
remedy  came  to  their  knowledge. 

"It  is  with  me  a  subject  of  very  great  re- 
gret, that  most  professional  men  are  unwil- 
ling to  test  the  efficacy  of  simples,  the  repu- 
tation of  which  has  been  long  established. 
They  should  recollect  that  the  most  powerful 
medicines  of  the  shops  are  produced  from 
vegetables,  the  appearances  of  which  do  not 
indicate  more  virtues  than  the  ScuUcap." 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Mr.  Lewis  com- 
municated the  following- facts,  in  confirmation, 
and  published  them  in  the  14th  volume  of  the 
Medical  Repository : 

"  Samuel  Wilson,  a  very  respectable  farmer, 
living  near  Croton  river,  West  Chester  coun- 
ty, assures  me  th.it  about  twelve  years  ago, 
several  of  his  neighbours  were  bitten  by 
a  mad  dog;  at  the  same  time,  his  neighbour, 
Daniel  Underliill,  had  two  hogs,  Nathaniel 
Smith  one  cow,  and  Edwai-d  Mead  five  hogs, 
bitten ;  all  of  whicli  died  of  hydrophobia, 
except  the  hogs  belonging  to  Mead,  wlio  sent 
immediately  to  Lewis  and  got  a  quantity  of 
scullcap,  and  administered  it  to  them  agree- 
ably to  Lewis's  direction,  by  which  means  he 
saved  their  lives. 

"Col.  Rutgers,  of  this  city,  has  informed 
me  that  he  had  one  of  his  family  bit  by  a  mad 
dog  about  seven  years  ago.  One  evening  the 
person  alluded  to,  hearing  a  noise  in  the  yard, 
went  to  the  door  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
the  cause,  when  a  strange  dog  instantly  ac- 
tacked  him,  and  inflicted  a  wound  in  his  face. 
Col.  Rutgers  sent  immediately  to  Lewis,  who 
came  down  and  staid  with  the  person  eight  or 
ten  days,  during  which  time  he  caused  his 
patient  to  take  the  scullcap  tea  each  morning, 
fasting,  and  left  directions  to  be  pursued  seve- 
ral weeks.  The  person  continues  still  well. 
One  of  the  colonel's  dogs  was  bitten  at  the 


*  The  following  are  the  principal  points  of 
difference,  between  this  and  the  spurioiis  one : 
The  leaves  of  the  lateriflora  have  long  stems 
or  foot  stalks,  with  serrated  or  toothed  edges ; 
the  edges  of  the  other  are  scolloped,  and 
grow  almost  from  the  bottom;  the  flowers 
grow  from  the  sides  and  in  the  form  of  grapes, 
but  not  so  large  as  in  the  other  species. 


same  time,  which  soon  dis^^.ppeared  and  has 
not  been  heard  of  since. 

"An  unusual  number  of  dogs  went  mad 
the  last  season  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  frequently  hearing  that  Dr.  Vande- 
veer,  a  physician  of  eminence  in  New  Jerse)', 
who  lives  on  the  Rariton,  near  Somerset  Old 
Court  House,*  was  in  the  habit  and  had  been 
for  many  years,  of  administering  to  persons 
wlio  had  been  bitten  by  mad  dogs,  the  tea  of 
a  certain  herb,  I  was  desirous  to  ascertain 
whether  it  was  the  same  as  that  made  use  of 
by  Lewis.  For  this  purpose  I  went  over  to 
Rahway,  and  the  result  of  my  researches  was, 
that  ti\e  herb  Dr.  V.  made  use  of  is  precisely 
the  same  as  that  prepared  by  Lewis.  While 
there,  I  saw  and  conversed  with  Jacob  Vail,  a 
respectable  person  in  the  neighbourhood, 
wliose  dog  went  mad  this  fall,  and  he,  endea- 
vouring to  kill  him,  received  some  injury. 
Alarmed  at  the  circumstance,  he  went  to 
Vandeveer,  and  received  a  handful  of  dried 
herbs,  with  directions  to  make  tea  of  it,  and 
drink  the  same  every  morning,  fasting,  for 
twelve  or  fifteen  days,  and  to  refrain  from 
strong  liquors,  and  every  thing  of  an  inflam- 
matoiy  nature.  Another  person  I  met  with 
there  observed,  that  several  years  since  he 
was  very  severely  bitten  in  the  hand  by  a  dog 
undoubtedly  mad.  He  went  immediately  to 
Dr.  Vandeveer's,  and  received  from  him  a 
handful  of  herbs,  with  the  same  directions  as 
given  my  friend  Vail.  From  that  period  he 
has  not  felt  the  smallest  inconvenience  from 
the  wound,  further  than  any  of  an  ordinary 
nature  would  have  produced.  The  doctor's 
sons  are  in  possession  of  the  secret,  and  will 
continue  to  use  it  whenever  called  upon." 

R    B. 


*  Since  dead. 

Having  given  this  evidence  from  the  let- 
ters of  the  late  Robert  Browne,  I  am  desired 
to  add,  since  I  began  to  copy  it  for  this  even- 
ing's paper,  that  a  Mr.  Williams,  who  married 
one  of  the  daughters  of  old  Mr.  Lewis,  and 
possesses  the  receipt  of  his  father-in-law,  now 
lives  in  this  city,  and  always  keeps  a  quantity 
of  the  Scullcap  in  a  state  of  preparation  to  ad- 
minister to  any  applicant;  having  already 
given  it  to  two  children  out  of  three,  who 
had  been  bitten,  and  whose  lives  he  saved ; 
the  third  child  died.  For  further  particulars 
inquire  of  James  Palmer,  No.  13,  Sussex 
street. 

One  word  as  to  the  Alisma  Plantago,  con- 
cerning which,  as  a  specific  remedy  for  hy- 
drophobia, so  much  has  been  said.  Although 
many  assertions  have  been  made,  yet  they 
hav£  not,  as  far  as  I  have  heard,  been  sup- 
ported in  any  instance  by  a  name  or  by  facts. 
Still  I  would  not  reject  it ;  because  it  is  the 
only  thing  that  we  know  of  that  can  be  tried 
in  tlie  last  resort,  when  all  other  means  have 
proved  unavailing.  To  give  it  a  trial,  in  such 
a  case,  can  be  attended  with  no  ill;  possibly 
it  may  be  found  to  deserve  all  that  has  beeu 
related  of  it. 
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[From  the  American  Watchman.] 
EXAMPLE   BEFORE  PRECEPT, 

Mr.  Osborn-^l  find  that,  although 
some  of  the  proceedings  of  the  grand  jury 
for  Nev/  Castle  county,  at  the  last  May 
Term,  have  been  published  in  your  useful 
paper,  there  are  others  not  made  public, 
that  do  great  credit  to  that  body,  which  I 
shall  briefly  state  to  you.  They  made  a 
circumstantial  representation  to  the 
court  of  the  situation  of  the  jail  of  the 
county  and  the  persons  confined  in  it, 
which  is  on  the  files  of  the  court.  It 
also  happened,  from  the  late  alteration 
in  our  laws  respecting  the  mode  of  se- 
lecting jurors,  that  a  majority  of  those  of 
the  presentgrand  jury  were  persons  who 
never  before  served  in  this  county;  but 
the  old  established  custom  of  every  new 
member  paying  a  bottle  of  wine,  was  dis- 
pensed with ;  and  instead  of  this,  it  was 
agreed  that  each  one  of  them  should  pay 
one  dollar,  which  was  appropriated  to 
the  education  of  a  Cherokee  Indian) 
which  sum,  with  the  aid  of  a  worthy  citi- 
zen of  Wilmington,  who  happened  to 
dine  with  the  jury  on  that  day,  and  vo- 
lunteered his  mite  made  twelve  dollars 
which  will  educate  a  child  for  one  year; 
and  the  money  has  been  sent  on  to  the 
Cherokee  school,  established  at  Brai- 
nerd. 

This,  I  will  venture  to  say,  is  the  first 
Instance  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been 
known  in  the  United  States,  and  does 
honour  to  the  jury  with  whom  it  origi- 
nated. A  Farmer. 

June  7th,  1819. 

Buffalo,  June  1. 

JViagara  Falls. — As  the  season  of  the 
year  has  commenced  whi^h  attracts  the 
curiosity  of  the  stranger  to  this  interest- 
ing spot,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  state, 
that  during  the  past  summer  various  im- 
provements have  been  completed  on  the 
American  side  of  the  falls,  which  pre- 
sent several  new  and  superior  views  of 
that  celebrated  cataract.  Goat  Island 
is  connected  with  the  main  land  by  a 
bridge.  Safe  and  convenient  stairs  are 
constructed  to  descend  to  the  bottom 
of  the  falls,  where  a  boat  is  kept  for  the 
purpose  of  crossing  the  river.  The  road 
between  this  village  and  the  falls  has 


considerably  improved;  in  short,  the 
public  spirit  manifested  by  the  citizens 
in  that  quarter  is  such,  as  to  offer  every 
reasonable  facility  for  the  gratification  of 
the  curious. 

The  Pulpit  vs.  The  Press. — Some  of 
the  editors  in  Cincinnati  having  express- 
ed themselves  in  favour  of  dramatic  per- 
formances, one  of  the  clergymen  of  that 
city,  denounced  them  from  the  pulpit, 
and  endeavoured  to  dissuade  his  congre- 
gation from  patronizing  the  newspapers 
in  which  the  publications  alluded  to  had 
been  published.  This  has  called  forth 
from  the  press  some  severe  animadver- 
sions. Such  discussion,  disputation  and 
denunciation  for  mere  difference  of  opin- 
ion is  exceedingly  to  be  regretted. 

The  steam  ship  Savannah  was  spoken 
on  the  3(;th  May,  in  latitude  38°  30',  lon- 
gitude 68°,  bound  to  Liverpool,  with  all 
sail  set,  and  machinery  in  motion. 

Forgery. — A  letter  from  William  Cob- 
bett,  addressed  to  "  the  Rev.  Joseph  Har- 
rison, and  the  gentlemen  assembled  at 
the  Stockport  meeting,  on  the  28th  Sep- 
tember, 1818,"  appears  in  his  Weekly 
Register,  published  in  London,  but  writ- 
ten by  himself  here.  He  speaks  of  a 
grand  plan  for  ruining  England  by  means 
of  forging  their  notes,  for  which  purpose 
American  artists  are  to  be  employed. 
One  is  disposed  to  believe  It  impossible 
that  any  man  would  avow  such  senti- 
ments: but  in  a  note  to  the  editor  of  the 
Evening  Post,  Mr.  Cobbett  has  acknow- 
ledged the  letter  to  be  genuine,and  prides 
himself  upon  it.  This  letter  forms  a  very 
proper  sequel  to  that  lately  published,  in 
which  he^considers  himself  at  liberty  to 
defraud  his  creditors  in  England,  because 
they  permitted  the  government  io oppress 
him.  If  the  reformers  in  England  pre- 
serve any  connexion  with  such  men,  they 
will  have  no  well-wishers  here.  We 
should  have  supposed  tliat  the  effect  of 
the  first  letter  in  this  country  would  have 
taught  him  better  than  to  publish  the 
last;  but  perhaps  he  had  sent  it  off  be- 
fore the  English  papers  containing  that 
to  his  creditors  arrived  here. 

Bogs  running  at  large  after  tlie  20th 
inst.  are  to  be  carried  out  of  the  city, 
killed,  and  buried ;  the  persons  appointed 
to  this  service  are  to  receive  one  dollar 
for  each  dog.  Tlie  alarm  of  mad  dogs 
is  certainly  not  without  foundation. 
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The  Sea  Serpent  is  said  to  have  ap- 
peared again. 

Separation  of  Maine. — The  commit- 
tee of  the  two  nouses  of  the  legislature 
of  Massacliusetts,  now  in  session,  have 
reported  a  bill  which  gives  the  consent 
of  the  commonwealth  to  the  erection  of 
the  District  of  Maine  into  an  independ- 
ent state,  provided  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  authorises  it. 

A  Saving  Bank  is  about  to  be  estab- 
lished at  Portland,  Maine. 

Wages  of  Labour. — The  master  ma- 
sons of  New  York  have  agreed  to  reduce 
the  wages  of  journeymen  to  SI. 75  per 
day. 

Mannlich,  of  Cassel,  who  has  lately 
invented  a  bullet-proof  felt,  has  sold  the 
secret  of  his  invention  to  the  king  of 
Prussia  for  20,000  dollars. 

Sun-flower  Oil — Sun-flower  seed  (says 
a  New  York  paper)  makes  a  pure  wliite 
oil.  It  is  excellent  either  to  mix  with 
paint,  to  burn  in  lamps,  or  to  use  for  the 
table.  I  wish  the  agricultural  societies 
would  take  the  subject  into  consideration, 
it  will  become  of  great  importance  before 
long,  and  why  not  commence  it  now. 

The  numerous  uses  to  which  oil  may 
be  put,  makes  it  necessary  we  should 
turn  some  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
not  to  send  to  Europe  for  it. 

Thomas  Jetferson,  speaking  of  the  use- 
fulness of  sweet  oil,  observes,  that  should 
a  man  be  obliged  to  choose  which  he 
would  live  upon,  bread  or  oil,  that  he 
had  much  better  choose  the  latter  and  be 
without  bread  than  to  be  without  od. 

SugarCane. — It  is  said,  on  good  autho- 
rity, that  the  sugar  cane  (arzinrfo  sacchari- 
fera)  is,  in  this  country,  a  widowed  plant. 
It  is  of  the  class  dicecia  of  Linneeus,  viz. 
the  sexes  are  separate  plants.  Such  is 
the  strawberry,  the  willow,  the  hemp, 
the  spinach,  &c.  The  propagation  of  the 
sugar  cane  from  slips  or  cuttings,  is  at- 
tended with  some  difficulty  and  hazard. 
The  real  seeds,  it  is  believed,  may  be 
obtained  from  Egypt.  Probably  this 
very  valuable  plant  would  be  more  per- 
fect if  raised  from  the  seeds.  The 
weeping  or  Babylonian  willow,  is  also 
said  to  be,  with  us,  a  widowed  plant. 
Our  sugar  cane  is  the  male;  we,  there- 
fore, cannot  raise  the  seeds.  I  know  not 
what  is  the  sex  of  our  weeping  willow. 
Our  ships,  national  and  commercial,  now 


visit  every  part  of  tlie  globe,  and  the  of- 
ficers can,  if  they  please,  greatly  benefit 
the  United  States  by  a  little  attention  to 
the  introduction  of  useful  seeds  and 
plants  from  various,  regions  and  climates. 
The  vegetable  markets,  especially  in 
our  principal  towns  aiid  cities  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved, both  in  quality  and  variety,  by 
the  industry  of  the  French  emigrants 
from  St.  Domingo  and  other  places,  du-, 
ring  the  late  wars,  and  there  is  room  for 
much  greater  improvements.  [J^at.  Int. 
Stages. — It  is  intended,  after  July  4th, 
to  run  a  line  of  stages  between  N.  York 
and  Philadelphia  in  the  English  style, 
with  outside  seats  and  guards. 

Western  Improvements. — "The  works 
in  our  harbour,"  says  a  letter  from  Buf- 
falo, "  will  be  commenced  the  present 
season.  It  is  contemplated  to  build  out 
a  pier  or  wharf  about  lOQO  feet  into  the 
bay,  to  prevent  the  sand  from  accumu- 
lating at  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  creek. 
When  this  is  done  any  number  of  ves- 
sels may  ride  in  perfect  safety  in  the 
creek,  and  great  expense  will  be  saved 
in  loading  and  unloading.  Several  ware- 
houses on  an  extensive  scale  are  to  be 
erected  the  ensuing  summer;  and  not- 
withstanding the  general  depression  felt 
by  all  men  in  business,  improvement  is 
making  "giant  strides."  \_Com.  Adv. 
Tlie  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  is  in 
this  city,  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the 
improvements  made  and  making  on  the 
SchuylkUl. 

Carding  Machine. — Mr.  Silas  Mason, 
of  Dedham,  (Mass.)  has  invented  a  new 
Carding  Machine,  expressly  calculated 
for  the  manufacture  of  wool  hats.  It 
produces  the  hat  in  its  conical  form  in 
one  operation. 


The  grand  canal,  which  is  now  making 
in  Egypt,  from  the  Nile  to  Alexandria,  is 
stated  to  be  nearly  completed.  Up- 
wards of  forty  thousand  men  are  em- 
ployed in  this  great  work. 

A  Prussian  officer  who  shot  another 
officer  at  Berlin,  in  a  duel,  was  condemn- 
ed to  20  years  imprisonment;  one  of  his 
seconds  to  five,  and  another  to  three 
years  imprisonment. 
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Persian,  or  Cashmere  Sheep. — Five 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  of  the  ani- 
mals producing  the  Cashmere  wool, 
"or  Goats  of  the  Thibet,"  have  safely 
reached  the  port  x)f  Marseilles.  The 
circumstance  was  announced  at  Paris 
on  the  21st  of  April,  by  a  telegraphic 
despatch.  The  enterprise  for  procuring 
this  breed,  which  was  planned  by  Mr. 
Tersaux,  has  been  attended  with  great 
,  difficulty,  but  is  at  length  crowned  with 
success.  It  is  calculated  that  these  ani- 
mals will  thrive  in  France  as  well  as  in 
their  native  land.  They  bear  some  re- 
semblance to  the  common  goat,  but  are 
without  the  smell.  [2>.  M. 

^tna. — The  circumference  of  the  vi- 
sible horizon  on  the  top  of  ^tna  cannot 
be  less  than  2000  miles:  At  Malta, 
which  is  near  200  miles  distant,  they  per- 
ceive all  the  eruptions  from  the  second 
region;  and  that  island  is  often  discover 
ed  from  about  one  half  the  elevation  of 
the  mountain;  so  that  at  the  whole  ele- 
vation, the  horizon  must  extend  to  near 
double  that  distance,  or  400  miles,  which 
makes  800,  for  the  diameter  of  the  circle, 
and  2400  for  the  circumference.  I  find, 
indeed,  by  some  of  the  Sicilian  authors, 
particularly  Massa,  that  the  African 
coast  as  well  as  that  of  Naples,  with 
many  of  its  islands,  have  been  discovered 
from  the  top  of  ^tna. — (Brydone.) 

Emigration. — It  is  said,  that  in  two 
vessels  from  Dumfries,  517  persons  have 
engaged  to  sail  for  America. 


Hiteratutc  anti  Mima. 

A  work  has  been  published  in  Germa- 
ny entitled  "Der  Deutsche  in  Nord 
Amerika,"  The  German  in  JVorth  Ame- 
rica. 

A  very  interesting  work,  the  materials 
for  which  have  been  in  preparation  for 
some  time,  has  just  been  published  in 
Germany,  Kotzebue'S  Literary  and  Po- 
litical Labours. 

Brockhaus,  of  Leipzig,  has  commenced 
the  publication  of  Hermes  or  Critical 
Ammls  of  Literature.  This  work,  which 
will  appear  quarterly,  is  edited  by  an  as- 
sociation of  learned"  m^n  whose  labours 
are  an  honour  to  their  country. 


[from  the  l/NIOJf.] 
"  To  study  without  pen  is  to  dream.'' 
By  a  recurrence  to  an  advertisement  in  tliis 
morning's  paper,  it  will  be  perceived  tliut 
Messrs.  S.  Potter  &  Co.  have  announced  the 
appearance  of  a  Common  Place  Book,  arranged 
agreeably  to  the  plan  recommended  by  the 
celebrated  Locke.  To  the  man  of  science,  to 
the  student,  and  to  the  general  reader,  a  com- 
panion of  this  description  is  indispensably  ne- 
cessary; and  as  it  would  be  productive  of  in- 
calculable advantages  to  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies,  it  is 
certuinly  incumbent  upon  all  who  are  eiitrust- 
ed  with  the  supei'intendence  of  education,  to 
recommend,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  pos- 
session of  a  book  which  would  soon  become 
an  inestimable  repository  of  useful,  literary, 
and  scientific  information;  for  the  student  and 
man  of  letters  could  thus, 

"  From  fields  of  science,  cull  each  fragrant  flower." 

The  booksellers  who  have  undertaken  the 
publication  of  this  inneparable  companion  of  the 
studious,  deserve  the  warmest  thanks  and  the 
most  generous  encouragement  of  an  enlight- 
ened community;  and  more  particularly  so, 
as  they  have  endeavoured  to  combine  cheap- 
ness of  price,  with  neatness  and  elegance  of 
appearance.  M. 
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No.  S6. 


The  first  of  July  is  near  at  hand,  and 
we  take  the  liberty  of  reminding  our  pa- 
trons, that  according  to  the  terms  of  sub- 
scription, five  dollars  will  then  become 
due  to  us  from  each  of  them. 

We  respectfully  request  an  attention 
to  punctuality,  which  will  save  us  the 
expense  of  collection,  and  enable  us  to 
fulfil  our  engagements  with  the  paper 
makers  and  printers. 

Subscribers  out  of  the  city  will  please 
forward  the  money  by  mail,  without 
delay. 

The  title  page  and  index  to  the  first 
volume,  will  be  published  in  a  few  days. 

political  €conomp» 


Trade  in  Specie. — Those  who  contend 
that  the  prohibition  of  the  East  India 
trade  would  have  kept  our  specie  at 
home,  are  bound  to  show  by  what  means 
our  foreign  debt  could  have  been  dis- 
charged. Is  it  contended  that  the  mer- 
chant, contrary  to  the  dictates  of  inter- 
est, would  have  persisted  in  exporting 
our  cotton,  tobacco  and  bread  stufts  in 
defiance  of  their  high  prices?  We  can- 
not perceive  in  what  manner  his  capital 
could  have  found  employment,  and  his 
enterprise  any  sphere  of  action,  unless 
by  the  export  of  that  article  which 
would  afford  some  profit  or  advantage. 
Vol.  L 


If  this  branch  of  our  commerce  had  been 
entirely  closed,  would  not  our  specie 
liave  still  found  its  way  abroad?  For 
would  not  the  enterprising  and  keen- 
sighted  merchant  have  quickly  sought 
other  markets  than  those  of  the  East,  for 
many  of  the  same  description  of  commo- 
dities, as  our  specie  went  to  the  purchase 
of?  It  is  his  business  to  discover  what 
articles  are  most  in  demand  and  will  sell 
to  the  best  advantage  abroad,  and  he 
next  seeks  those  markets  in  which  they 
may  be  purchased  at  the  cheapest  rate. 
If  they  can  be  exported  from  the  country 
wherein  he  resides  to  most  profit,  he  will 
naturally  prefer  a  direct  trade  to  any 
other,  because  his  capital  is  at  less  ha- 
zard, and  will  be  soonest  returned  to 
him;  but  he  will  drive  a  circuitous  com- 
merce, if  it  be  the  only  profitable  em- 
ployment of  his  capital ;  he  will,  for  ex- 
ample, seek  in  the  markets  of  India  those 
articles  which  are  in  request  in  Europe, 
if  he  be  prevented  from  trading  in  similar 
commodities  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  consequence  of  being  too  high 
for  exportation.  He  will  export  specie, 
if  it  be  the  only  article  of  trade  left  that 
promises  to  yield  a  profit,  or  that  will  be 
taken  in  exclrange  for  such  productions, 
as  he  is  desirous  of  purchasing  in  foreign 
markets.  If  the  trade  to  India  be  closed, 
he  will  nevertheless  take  the  specie  to 
such  countries  as  produce  the  articles  of 
which  he  stands  in  need,  and  if  there  be 
no  demand  in  such  countries  for  this 
specie,  he  will  exchange  it  in  other  mar- 
kets for  such  commodities  as  they  are 
willing  to  take  in  exchange  for  their  pro- 
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ductions,  provided  the  charges  on  this 
round-about  trade  be  not  too  heavy  to 
admit  of  its  being  prosecuted  with  pro- 
fit. 

Now,  the  only  way  by  which  nations 
can  prevent  a  commerce  in  specie,  is  to 
confine  the  quantity  of  its  currency  to 
the  wants  of  a  safe  and  wholesome  com- 
merce, for  the  export  of  this  article  is  the 
natural,  necessary,  and,  in  fact,  the  only 
corrective  of  a  redundant  currency.  If 
we  could  suppose  the  banks  released 
from  the  obligation  of  paying  their  notes 
in  specie,  whilst  the  circulation  continued 
overcharged  and  the  prices  of  domestic 
produce  remained  ^o  high  as  not  to  admit 
of  exportation,  in  that  case  all  foreign 
commerce  would  cease.  The  merchant 
would  have  no  inducement  to  continue 
in  a  country  in  which  he  could  find  no 
employment  for  his  capital,  and  no  scope 
for  his  enterprise.  AVhilst,  therefore,  spe- 
cie can  be  obtained,  the  commerce  in  this 
article  will  be  the  only  branch  of  profit- 
able trade  left,  as  long  as  the  products  of 
the  country  continue  too  high  for  expor- 
tation, and  the  interests  of  individuals 
will  overleap  any  artificial  barrier  that 
may  be  erected  by  the  wit  or  wisdom  of 
legislators.  The  merchants  having  but 
this  narrow  channel  for  their  capital  and 
enterprise,  must,  from  increased  compe- 
tition, soon  see  their  pro&ts  reduced; but 
by  this  time  the  superabundant  currency, 
which  has  caused  his  trade  in  specie, 
will  be  brought  within  narrower  limits. 
Prices  will  have  fallen.  Trade  will  re- 
sume its  former  channels.  The  merchant 
will  export  the  products  of  tlie  land  in  a 
direct  manner,  instead  of  seeking  unusual 
ajid  circuitous  paths  to  profit. 

{^Charleston  Fatriot, 


Commerce. — The  present  low  prices 
of  our  agricultural  produce  has,  it  seems, 
given  rise  to  the  supposition  that  they 
will  no  longer  find  a  favourable  market 
in  Europe;  and  it  is  urged  that  we  must 
look  almost  exclusively  to  the  domestic 
demand  for  the  profit  of  the  grower  of 
cotton  and  bread  stuffs.  But  the  stimu- 
lus given  since  the  peace  to  agriculture 
has  been  merely  artificial,  and  when  the 
fictitious  capital  has  been  withdrawn  by 
which  it  has  been  produced  and  support- 
ed, other  lines  of  agricultural  industry 
will  be  struck  into  which  have  been  ne- 


glected, and  the  equilibrium  of  profit  re- 
stored. It  is  obvious  that  agricultural 
capital  and  labour  have  been  diverted 
and  confined  since  the  peace  to  a  very 
few  channels,  and  articles  raised  for  ex- 
portation in  immoderate  quantities,  be- 
cause the  exporters  at  our  seaport  towns 
have  by  their  command  of  fictitious  capi- 
tal tempted  the  agriculturist  by  the  most 
extravagant  prices  to  concentrate  the 
whole  of  his  efforts  to  their  production. 
These  prices  have  not  been  realized  in 
the  foreign  markets,  and  the  losses  of 
the  sliipping  merchant  will  throw  the 
capital  and  industry  of  the  agriculturist 
back  again  into  those  branches  of  employ- 
ment which  have  been  for  a  time  aban- 
doned. The  quantity  of  our  bread  stuffs 
and  cotton  will  be  diminished;  the  land 
that  has  been  taken  into  cultivation  on 
account  of  high  prices,  which  were  mere- 
ly nominal,  will  be  converted  into  pastu- 
rage, and  capital  more  equally  distributed 
over  the  different  departments  of  agri- 
culture. 

As  the  fall  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  price  of  our  bread  stuffs,  cotton  and 
tobacco  is  nominal,  as  was  the  rise,  so 
the  enhancement  of  the  value  of  our  mo- 
ney leaves  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  in 
no  worse  condition  than  before  its  great 
increase  and  depreciation,  provided  he 
have  not  been  living  up  to  his  annual  in- 
come. The  price  of  land  and  labour  rose 
equally  with  that  of  their  produce;  the 
fall  in  the  value  of  the  whole  has  been 
just  in  the  same  proportion.  The  present 
reduction  of  the  price  of  the  produce  of 
tlie  land  is  therefore  a  circumstance  that 
does  not  affect  the  cultivator,  excepting' 
in  as  far  as  this  reduction  has  been  aggra- 
vated by  the  destruction  of  commercial 
confidence  and  the  temporary  interrup- 
tion of  all  credit.  The  value  of  the  mo- 
ney for  which  the  land  of  the  agricultu- 
rist, and  that  which  he  produces  from  it, 
are  given  in  exchange,  is  enhanced,  and 
it  will  purchase  a  larger  quantity  of  every 
other  article;  but  this  places  him  who 
both  purchases  and  sells  in  precisely  the 
same  situation  as  before  his  enhancement. 
He  is  neither  richer  in  the  one  case  nor 
poorer  in  the  other.  It  is  different,  how- 
ever, with  that  class  of  persons  who  only 
purchase  and  do  not  sell.  Every  in- 
crease or  fall  in  prices,  from  an  altera- 
tion in  the  exchangeable  value  of  the 
currency,  affects  their  interests.  All  who 
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are  annuitants,  all  who  live  on  fixed  sa- 
laries and  on  rents,  if  they  have  given 
long  leases,  are  included  in  this  class. 

The  only  circumstance  that  can  per- 
manently injure  the  profits  of  the  agri- 
culturist is  an  increased  cost  of  produc- 
tion, or  any  additional  quantity  of  labour 
that  may  be  necessary  to  bring  his  arti- 
cles to  market.  A  disturbance  of  the 
equilibrium  of  profits  between  the  various 
employments  of  capital,  to  which  equali- 
ty prices  constantly  tend,  cannot  con- 
tinue for  any  lengtli  of  time.  Any  alter- 
ation in  that  proportion  between  the  sup- 
ply and  demand  which  will  greatly  dis- 
turb this  equilibrium,  will  endure  no 
longer  than  the  time  it  takes  to  shift  ca- 
pital from  those  employments  in  which 
it  is  too  abundant  to  those  in  which  it  is 
deficient.  The  laws  of  commerce  ad- 
just the  rate  of  profit  in  all  its  pursuits 
nearly  to  a  level,  and  it  is  owing  to  the 
folly  of  human  institutions  that  those 
laws  are  so  often  deranged,  and  tiiis  level, 
of  consequence,  so  disturbed.  If  we  had 
fewer  establishments  that  manufacture 
'  money,  we  should  not  behold  the  demand 
for  some  articles  so  excessive,  and  the 
supply  of  others  so  deficient.  We  should 
on  the  contrary,  see  the  market  price  of 
commodities  more  nearly  in  correspond- 
ence with  their  natural  price,  or  the  cost 
of  their  pi-oduction,  and  capital  and  in- 
dustry not  so  much  attracted  to  a  few 
elnployments  to  the  neglect  of  others. 

jNow  our  country  is  in  the  progress  of 
the  restoration  of  this  equilibrium,  and 
as  prices  fall  in  some  branches  of  agri- 
culture, the  cultivator  is  compensated  by 
the  higher  profit  of  those  which  have  been 
neglected.  That  the  grower  of  cotton 
and  bread  stuffs,  will  direct  his  capital 
and  attention  to  the  supply  of  the  domes- 
tic market  in  those  articles  of  which 
there  has  been  a  deficiency,  and  less  to 
the  raising  of  products  for  exportation, 
which  have  been  grown  in  too  great  an 
abundance,  we  willingly  admit;  but  he 
will  produce  no  more  of  any  description 
of  produce  than  will  repay  him  the  cost 
of  production  with  the  fair  and  ordinary 
profits  of  capital.  It  is  an  idle  fear  that 
the  agriculturist  will  be  obliged  to  look 
to  the  domestic  market  instead  of  the 
foreign  to  take  off  his  products,  on  ac- 
count of  their  present  reduced  prices,  for 
he  is  placed  on  no  worse  footing  now 
that  prices  have  nominally  fallen  than  at 


the  moment  they  were  at  their  highest 
point  of  elevation.  When  the  cotton 
and  bread  stuffs  which  we  raise  sell  for 
less  than  will  replace  the  capital  with  its 
usual  profits,  they  will  cease  to  be  pro- 
duced; but  this  is  a  point  vyich  may  be 
safely  left  to  the  discretion  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  cultivator.       [C/i.  PatHot. 


[Fro7n  the  Kentucky  Jieporter.'] 
HARD  TIMES. 
Our  situation  now,  cannot  be  fully  under- 
stood, without  adverting  to  our  situation  for 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  The  present 
federal  constitution  had  been  adopted  but  a 
few  years,  when  that  series  of  wars  com- 
menced, which  terminated  in  1815,  and  which 
in  their  character  and  consequences  are  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  the  world.  The 
experience  of  America  as  a  commercial  na- 
tion is  therefore  confined  to  a  state  of  things, 
which  was  altogether  anomalous  and  decep- 
tious.  She  has  lately  turned  a  leaf,  and  is 
now  perusing  a  new  page  in  her  commercial 
history. 

The  late  wars  affected  In  an  unusual  degree 
the  commerce  of  the  world ;  and  their  conse- 
quences to  the  United  States  were,  to  foster 
our  agriculture,  and  to  extend  our  naviga- 
tion, in  a  most  astonishing  manner.  A  new 
nation  inhabiting  a  new  country,  within  the 
short  space  of  2U  years,  rose  from  small  begin- 
nings, to  be  the  second  cominercial  nation  in 
the  world,  and  superior  to  every  thing  the 
world  had  previously  Avitnessed!  The  man- 
ner in  which  this  truly  astonishing  effect  was 
produced  is  easily  explained.  America  was  an 
agricultural  country,  and  the  wars  in  Europe 
produced  a  great  demand  for  her  products. 
The  millions  of  men,  who  were  there  con- 
verted to  soldiers,  were  withdi-awn  from  pro- 
ductive industry,  chiefly  of  the  agricultural 
kind ;  but  still  continued  to  consume  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil  directly,  and  to  lessen  them 
still  more  indirectly  by  the  loss  of  their  labour 
and  the  devastations  they  committed.  The 
deficiencies  thence  arising  in  provisions  and 
raw  materials  were  supplied  by  America: 
hence  the  extraordinary  encouragement  of 
our  agriculture. 

The  power  of  England  on  the  ocean  ena- 
bled her  to  destroy  the  navigation  of  her 
enemies;  that  is,  of  "all  the  nations  of  Europe. 
The  ships  of  every  country  but  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  literally  disappeared  from 
the  high  seas.  Each  of  these  remaining  rivals 
had  peculiar  advantages:  power  and  manu- 
factures were  on  the  side  of  Britain ;  neutral- 
ity and  agriculture  favoured  America.  The 
latter,  with  fair  play,  were  the  most  advanta- 
geous:  the  world  could  do  at  least  as  well 
without  British  manufactures,  as  without 
American  provisions  and  raw  materials ;  and 
the  neutrality  of  our  flag  gave  it  access  to 
every  port,  while  that  of  Britain  was  con- 
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stantly  excluded  from  half  the  commercial 
world.  Hence  America  not  only  pushed  her 
own  proper  trade  into  every  corner  of  the 
globe ;  but  also  became  the  common  carrier 
for  all  the  enemies  of  England,  whose  ships 
were  excluded  from  the  ocean,  nay,  even  for 
England  herself  in  various  ways  and  innumer- 
able instances.  Our  proud,  imperious,  and 
powerful  rival  could  not  endure  this  prospe- 
rity; hence  her  endeavours  to  involve  us  in 
her  wars,  and  her  depredations  on  our  com- 
merce, to  resist  which  we  were  at  last  com- 
pelled to  fight  her. 

During  our  short  contest,  the  stock  of  Bri- 
tish and  other  foreign  goods  in  this  country, 
was  wholly  consumed,  and  manufactures  be- 
gan to  spring  up  at  home  to  supply  their 
place.  Suddenly  an  universal  peace  occurred. 
It  found  manufactured  articles  immensely 
high  in  America ;  not  only  because  they  were 
scarce,  but  because  we  had  raised  the  prices 
of  all  things  by  the  immense  quantity  of  pa- 
per money  made  during  the  war  and  suspen- 
sion of  specie  payments.  In  England  the 
reverse  was  seen ;  manufactures  were  plen- 
ty and  cheap.  They  hence  flowed  in  upon 
us,  to  an  unparalleled  amount ;  and  we  bought 
them  without  reflection,  partly  because  they 
were  so  cheap ;  and  partly  because  we 
got  them  on  a  credit;  but  chiefly  because 
money  was  plenty,  and  we  expected  com- 
merce to  be  again  as  prosperous  as  we  had 
experienced  it  before ;  an  expectation  sanc- 
tioned by  the  high  price,  which  American  pro- 
duce commanded  in  Europe  immediately  after 
the  war;  for  its  exportation  had  been  stop- 
ped and  a  scarcity  produced  there,  which  had 
not  yet  been  supplied  by  the  return  of  that 
country  to  its  peaceful  pursuits.  The  fictitious 
capital,  with  which  the  banks  furnished  Xhe 
merchants,  and  fostered  the  import  trade, 
was  another  cause,  which  hastened  and  ag- 
gravated the  result.  Hence  the  immense 
debts  which  have  been  incurred,  particularly 
in  the  west,  to  pay  which  the  country  has  been 
so  exhausted  of  its  money,  and  is  still  so  much 
oppressed. 

And  why  is  this  the  case  ?  Because,  while 
our  merchants  were  importing  so  freely,  the 
commercial  situation  of  this  country,  and  of 
all  Europe,  was  undergoing  an  immense 
change.  The  general  pacification  restored 
to  every  country  its  own  proper  share  of 
commerce.  America  was  no  longer  employ- 
ed as  the  common  carrier  of  the  commercial 
world ;  her  navigation  was  therefore  reduced 
down,  comparatively  almost  to  nothing.  She 
lost  this  great  source  of  commercial  wealth, 
which  the  wars  of  Eui'ope  had  given  her  for 
so  long  a  time.  Her  agriculture  soon  felt  an 
equal  shock.  The  swords  of  milhonson  mil- 
lions were  turned  into  ploughshares ;  and 
new  sources  of  agriculture  and  raw  materials 
were  explored:  American  bread  stuffs  were 
no  longer  required  to  feed  the  armies  of  Eu- 
rope ;  on  the  contrary,  those  armies  are  now 
employed  in  raising  food  'for  themselves  and 
their  countrymen:  and  the  cotton  of  the  In- 
dies threatens  to  exclude  us  from  the  market 


we  have  hitherto  enjoyed  for  that  important 
article  of  American  produce.  We  are  thus 
deprived  of  those  sources  of  profit,  which  fori 
merly  enabled  us  to  pay  for  imported  goods; 
and  the  deprivation  has  left  us  under  an  op- 
pressive load  of  debt,  which  is  drawing  from 
us  the  circulating  medium  of  commerce. 

Is  there  any  hope,  that  this  state  of  things 
will  not  be  permanent?  Is  there  any  hope 
that  another  similar  series  of  wars  will  occur 
in  Europe  ?  No  man  of  sense  will  predicate 
his  conduct  on  such  an  expectation.  The 
Prench  revolution  and  the  French  emperor 
are  both  unparalleled  in  history:  shall  we  ex- 
pect such  anomalies  again  to  promote  our 
commercial  interests?  If  the  world  as  yet  has 
seen  but  one  Bonaparte,  would  it  not  be  ex- 
treme folly  to  look  for  relief  from  our  embar- 
rassments by  the  appearance  of  another?  It  is 
then  the  pai-t  of  wisdom,  to  accommodate  our- 
selves to  the  times  as  speedily  as  possible, 
and  be  content  with  our  situation.  Our  habits 
and  course  of  business  in  this  country  must 
undergo  a  great  and  permanent  change ;  and 
the  sooner  it  can  be  eflfected,  the  better  it 
will  be  for  us.  It  is  idle  to  flatter  ourselves 
with  the  hope,  that  by  stopping  specie  pay- 
ments and  issuing  large  quantities  of  paper, 
the  prices  of  things  can  be  kept  up  and  a 
change  prevented.  Seal  money,  which  will 
pay  for  imported  goods,  can  not  be  made  in 
Kentucky — for  bank  notes  are  not  of  that 
character.  There  is  no  remedy,  but  to  di- 
minish our  imports  down  to  the  amount  of 
our  exports  which  hereafter  will  probably  be 
very  small :  and  to  supply  the  deficiency,  we 
must  then  manufacture  more  for  ourselves. 
But  this  change  can  be  effected  only  by  a 
scarcity  of  money — by  the  severe  pressure  of 
hard  times.  As  long  as  the  people  can  get 
money,they  will  buy  foreign  goods :  when  they 
can  get  no  more,  importation  must  stop.  The 
price  of  every  thing  will  then  come  down: 
lands  will  be  cheap ;  labour  will  be  cheap ; 
produce  will  be  cheap;  every  thing  will  be 
cheap  but  foreigii  goods.  Their  price  will  not 
come  down,  for  England  never  will  be  able 
to  sell  them  cheaper  than  she  has  done.  Is 
it  not  obvious,  that  manufactures  must  then 
spring  up  and  prosper?  When  every  thing 
is  cheap,  compared  with  manufactured  goods, 
there  will  be  no  business  so  profitable  as 
manufactui-ing ;  and  capitalists  will  engage  in 
it.  The  scarcity  of  money  is  perhaps  already 
sufficiently  great  all  over  the  Union,  to  autho- 
rise the  change :  but  it  must  be  greater  yet, 
before  the  change  will  take  place.  The 
strong  and  long  established  habits  of  the 
country,  like  those  of  an  individual,  can  be 
changed  only  by  powerful  means.  No  one 
is  yet  willing  to  give  up  the  hope  of  splhng 
his  property  for  as  much  money  as  it  would 
formerly  command;  and  until  sales  are  made 
freely  and  currently  at  low  prices,  manufac- 
tures cannot  flourish.  But  low  prices  and 
manufactures  must  be  the  result,  at  no  very 
distant  day.  You  might  as  well  try  to  stop 
the  current  of  the  Mississippi  with  bank  notes, 
as  by  their  means  permanently  to  prevent 
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t]bis  change-  We  are  now  placed  commer- 
cially in  the  same  situation  as  other  nations; 
our  export  trade  will  hereafter  be  confined  to 
those  peculiar  products  of  our  own  country, 
which  are  needed  in  others  where  the  same 
cannot  be  produced.  This  never  was  our  situ- 
ation before.  While  under  the  yoke  of  Bri- 
tain before  the  revolution,  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  mother  country  to  encourage  agricul- 
ture in  America  and  manufactures  at  home. 
After  the  revolution,  a  period  of  extreme 
dullness  and  embarrassments  was  experienced, 
.till  the  estabhshment  of  the  federal  g-overn- 
ment  and  the  French  revolution  produced  a 
change  in  our  affairs.  The  wars  which  then 
commenced  produced  the  same  effect  on  our 
affairs,  which  had  previously  been  produced 
directly  by  the  government  of  the  mother 
country.  A  demand  for  our  produce  was 
created  in  Europe,  in  return  for  which  we 
received  European  manufactures.  But  now 
we  have  arrived  at  a  new  era.  No  foreign 
country  will  now  pay  us  for  the  ordinary  pro- 
ductions of  the  soil:  and  of  course  we  can  no 
longer  pay  them  for  their  manufactures.  We 
must  now,  as  they  do,  eat  our  own  bread  and 
meat,  and  make  our  own  clothes. 

The  change  must  be  oppressive  to  the  mer- 
chants, the  speculators,  and  debtors  in  gene- 
ral, who  have  been  dealing  largely  on  fictiti- 
ous capital;  there  is  no  safe  nor  effectual  re- 
medy for  their  sufferings ;  the  paper  system, 
to  which  they  still  look  so  wishfu'ly,  would 
only  increase  by  protracting  the  embarrass- 
ments of  the  country.  Nor  is  it  just,  tliat  the 
interests  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
should  be  injured  to  promote  the  private  in- 
terests of  speculators.  If  a  man  has  borrow- 
ed money  from  the  banks,  and  purchased  real 
estate,  either  in  Kentucky  or  Missouri,  in  the 
expectation  of  making  a  fortune  by  the  rise 
of  its  price,  shall  he  now,  when  the  scarcity 
of  money  has  obscured  his  prospects,  be  al- 
lowed to  call  on  the  banks,  or  the  govern- 
ment, to  stop  specie  payments  and  issue  pa- 
per, that  he  may  succeed  in  his  schemes  and 
become  a  nabob  ?  Have  not  you,  or  I,  or  any 
other  person,  as  great  a  right  to  call  for  pub- 
lic measures,  that  will  put  money  in  our  pock- 
ets without  benefiting  the  people  ?  I  can  see 
neither  republicanism,  nor  justice,  nor  good 
policy  in  such  a  course.  If  a  man  has  become 
wealthy  by  industry  and  economy,  let  him  en- 
joy the  fruits  of  his  good  conduct:  it  is  good 
policy  to  encourage  and  protect  him  :  but  let 
us  never  adopt  measures  to  enable  the  mono- 
polising speculators  to  become  wealthy  by  the 
aid  of  fictitious  capital.  Let  them  break,  or 
surrender  their  property,  and  come  down  to 
the  level  of  other  citizens.  Framklin. 


much  of  the  public  attention.  Very  interest- 
ing information  has  been  commvmicatcd  re- 
specting tliose  proceedings  in  Buxton's  work 
on  Prison  Discipline,  and  vast  numbers  of 
persons  have  since  visited  Newgate,  and  be- 
come eye-witnesses  of  the  good  which  has 
been  effected  in  it. 

"  In  order  to  maintain  and  diffuse  the  inter- 
est thus  happily  excited,  and  to  estabhsh  more 
completely  the  point  now  immediately  before 
us,  it  may  be  well  for  me  to  state  some  further 
particulars  respecting  this  Association  of  La- 
dies, and  the  condition  of  the  females  placed 
under  their  care.  As  I  am  nearly  connected 
with  the  individual,  who  commenced  the  un- 
tlertaking  (and  whom  1  accompanied  on  the 
journey,  which  gave  rise  to  the  present  pub- 
lication) my  taking  this  step  may  indeed  re- 
quire some  apology.  I  can  ofTer  no  other  than 
my  desire  to  promote  the  pubhc  good:  it  is, 
however,  in  my  power  clearly  to  state,  that  the 
important  work  has  been  carried  into  exepu- 
tion,  not  by  any  one  person,  but  by  the  assi- 
duous and  persevering  efforts  of  many. 

"  I  may  now  proceed  to  lay  before  my  read- 
ers, a  narration,  which  contains  the  substance 
of  various  communications,  written  and  verbal, 
received  from  some  active  members  of  the 
Ladies  Association.  It  is  to  the  following  ef- 
fect:* 

"  Our  Association  for  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  the  female  prisoners  in  Newgate,  was 
established  in  the  fourth  month  (April)  of 
1817,  since  which  period  we  have  had  seve- 
ral hundred  women  under  our  care.  The 
object  which  we  have  in  view,  is  to  provide 
for  the  clothing,  the  instruction  and  the  em- 
ployment of  those  females,  to  introduce  them 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and 
to  form  in  them  as  much  as  lies  in  our  power, 
those  habits  of  order,  sobriety,  and  industry, 
which  may  render  them  docile  and  peaceable 
whilst  in  prison,  and  respectable  when  they 
leave  it.  We  may  acknowledge,  that  when 
we  commenced  our  undertaking,  by  insti- 
tuting on  the  female  side  of  Newgate,  a  school 
for  the  children,  the  reformation  of  these 
women,  lost  as  they  were  in  every  species  of 
depravity,  was  scarcely  an  object  of  conside- 
ration, much  less  of  expectation.  When  we 
considered  the  innumerable  disadvantages 
which  stood  in  our  way,  the  utmost  we  could 
hope  for,  was  to  prevent  these  miserable  crea- 
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(  Concluded  from  p.  406.) 

"  The  proceedings  of  the  Ladies  Associa- 
6on  for  visiting  Newgate  have  already  claimed 


•  On  reading  this  statement  respecting- 
Newgate,  to  my  friends  on  the  committee, 
who  had  furnished  me  with  the  particulars 
which  compose  it,  they  expressed  much  un- 
easiness at  my  publishing  it  as  coming  from 
them,  lest  they  should  be  deemed  too  ready 
to  speak  of  their  own  proceedings.  Being 
persuaded,  however,  that  no  such  disposition 
will  be  attributed  to  them,  and  that  the  state- 
ment will  produce  the  better  effect  from 
being  given  to  the  world  on  its  true  autho- 
rity, I  venture,  though  not  without  reluctance, 
to  disre.gard  their  fears,  and  to  act  upon  my 
own  judgment. 
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tares  from  becoming  worse  and  worse; — the 
inevitable  consequence  of  their  continuing 
in  that  unchecked  condition  of  idleness, 
drunkenness,  riot,  and  vice  of  every  descrip- 
tion. But,  through  the  blessing  of  the  Al- 
mighty, the  result  of  even  our  earliest  efforts, 
exceeded  our  most  sanguine  hopes.  We 
found  in  the  prisoners,  depraved  and  abandon- 
ed as  they  were,  an  ear  open  to  hear  us,  and 
a  heart  still  alive  to  every  act  of  kindness. 
They  felt  the  wretchedness  of  their  lawless 
and  dissolute  mode  of  living,  and  they  eager- 
ly embraced  the  remedy. 

"  The  regulations  proposed  to  them  for 
bringing  them  into  a  state  of  order,  sobriety, 
and  good  discipline  were  unanimously  accept- 
ed ;  and  thus  an  easy  way  was  opened  for  the 
Gommencement  of  the  committee's  labours. 

"  Those  labours  indeed  were  pursued  un- 
der great  disadvantages.  Ready  as  the  pri- 
soners were  to  receive  the  committee,  tliey 
were  nevertheless  of  the  lowest  and  worst 
description,  the  very  scum  both  of  the  city 
and  country,  filthy  in  their  persons,  disgust- 
ing in  their  habits,  obscene  in  their  coaversa- 
tion,  and  ignorant,  to  the  greatest  degree, 
not  only  of  religious  truth,  but  of  the  most 
famihar  duty  and  business  of  common  life. 
Frequent  communication  was  allowed  them 
in  the  prison  through  an  iron  grating,  with 
visitors  of  both  sexes,  many  of  whom  were  as 
vile  and  desperate  as  themselves.  There  was 
no  possibihty  of  general  inspection,  nor  of 
any  other  separation  of  classes  than  that  of 
the  tried  from  the  untried;  and  they  were 
obliged  to  sleep  promiscuously  in  large  com- 
panies. To  these  difhculties,  most  of  which 
still  continue,  may  be  added  the  dreadfully 
hardening  effect  of  occasional  executions,  and 
the  perpetual  removal  and  change  of  pri- 
soners. 

"  Notwithstanding  these  evident  disadvan- 
tages, the  efforts  of  the  committee  soon  began 
to  produce  a  visible  effect.  It  was  truly  sur- 
prising to  observe  how  quickly  these  aban- 
doned criminals  conformed  themselves  to  the 
standard  held  out  to  them  by  their  visitors, 
and  quietly  submitted  to  the  restraints  of  the 
new  system.  The  scene  is  now  totally 
changed.  The  prisoners  are  for  the  most 
part,  quiet  and  gentle  in  their  demeanour, 
orderly  and  industrious  in  their  habits,  com- 
paratively neat  and  clean  in  their  persons; 
their  very  countenances  changed  and  soften- 
ed. We  have  often  the  satisfaction  of  continu- 
ing for  hours  together  in  their  company,  with- 
out witnessing  any  thing  in  their  conduct  or 
conversation,  which  can  offend  our  most  de- 
licate feelings.  Many  of  them  have  acquired 
the  art  of  reading,  and  have  become  adepts 
in  knitting  and  needlework;  and  almost  all, 
by  some  means  or  other,  are  busily  em- 
ployed. 

"  The  prison  is  visited  daily  by  some  of  the 
committee  ;  mostly  by  two  members  of  it  at 
once  ;  and  the  visitors  devote  such  a  portion 
of  their  time  to  the  object,  as  enables  them 
to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the 


individual  prisoners,  and  to  gain  a  beneficial 
ascendency  over  their  minds. 

"  The  women  frequently  come  into  New- 
gate covered  only  with  rags,  and  in  a  state  of 
deplorable  nakedness.  They  are  now  plainly 
and  decently  clad,  partly  by  the  aid  of  their 
own  earnings,  and  partly  at  the  expense  of  the 
association. 

"  They  are  employed  in  patchwork,  coarse 
needlework,  spinning,  and  knitting.  They 
receive  a  fair  price  for  their  work ;  and  al- 
though their  earnings  are  small,  they  are 
strongly  recommended  to  reserve  a  part  of 
them  to  accumulate  for  their  benefit,  against 
the  period  when  they  may  leave  the  prison. 
Some  of  the  women  wilfingly  adopt  the  plan: 
upon  others,  in  consequence  of  their  ex- 
tremely destitute  condition,  we  find  it  neither 
easy  nor  advisable  to  enforce  a  comphance 
with  the  recommendation. 

"We  have  two  schools  in  the  prison;  one 
for  children,  with  the  formation  of  which 
the  labours  of  the  committee  commenced; 
and  another,  established  within  the  last  few 
months,  for  grown-up  women.  Both  schools 
are  in  an  orderly  and  therefore  prosperous 
condition  ;  and  considerable  numbers  of  wo- 
men as  well  as  children  have  already  derived 
from  them  the  benefit  of  some  useful  educa- 
tion. The  governesses  of  these  schools  are  pri- 
soners, who,  by  their  steadiness  and  perseve- 
rance in  the  work,  have  justified  the  confi- 
dence placed  in  them. 

"  A  complete  system  of  superintendence, 
independently  of  that  exercised  by  the  com- 
mittee, we  deem  to  be  of  indispensable  im- 
portance. Over  every  twelve  or  thirteen 
women  we  place  a  monitor,  who  is  answera- 
ble for  the  women's  work,  and  renders  an  ac- 
count of  their  conduct.  We  have  also  ward's 
women,  who  are  responsible  for  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  wards ;  a  yard-woman,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  maintain  good  order  in  the  yard; 
and  a  nurse  and  assistant  in  the  .sick-room. 
These  officers  are  all  selected  from  the  most 
orderly  and  respectable  of  the  prisoners ;  and 
they  receive  of  course  some  extra  emolument. 
Thus  the  situations  of  monitors,  school-mis- 
tresses, yard  women,  &,c.  become  objects  of 
desire  ;  and  as  changes  frequently  take  place, 
tiiey  operate  on  the  whole  society  as  an  ex- 
citement to  good  behaviour. 

"  Besides  these  officers,  there  is  a  matron, ' 
paid  partly  by  the  corporation  of  London  and 
partly  by  our  association,  who  superintends 
the  whole  arrangement,  and  constantly  resides 
in  the  prison.  The  constant  care  and  inspec- 
tion exercised  by  this  officer  is  quite  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  the  system ;  and  few 
can  be  better  suited  to  the  duties  of  the  situ- 
ation than  the  person,  who  was  appointed  to 
it  at  the  first  formation  of  the  association, 
and  who  still  continues  to  fill  it.  We  have 
lately  appointed  a  sub-matron  also,  who  as- 
sists in  the  duties  of  inspection,  and  keeps  a 
little  shop,  furnished  chiefly  with  groceries, 
for  the  use  of  tlie  prisoners. 

"  The  women  are  assembled  together  in 
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itic  committee-room  at  a  certain  hour  every 
morning',  when  the  Scriptures  are  read  to 
them,  sometimes  by  the  matron,  but  mostly 
~by  one  of  the  visitors.  After  the  reading  is 
over,  the  company  sits  for  a  few  minutes  in 
perfect  silence.  These  occasions  are  ver}" 
'  often  interesting-  and  afFectinij :  a  striking  so- 
lemnity prevails  in  them,  and  the  feelings  as 
well  as  understandings  of  these  poor  crimi- 
nals, are  through  the  divine  blessing,  open 
much  beyond  our  expectation,  to  the  recep- 
tion of  religious  truth.  The  word  of  scripture 
and  the  prayer  or  exhortation,  by  which  they 
are  at  times  acccompanied,  appear  to  excite 
in  the  prisoners  much  tenderness  of  mind; 
and  we  have  sometimes  observed,  during 
these  periods  of  serious  thought,  that  almost 
every  eye  in  the  room  is  wet  with"tears.  It  is 
very  gratifying  also  to  observe  the  order  and 
quietness,  with  which  the  women,  on  being 
dismissed,  withdraw  to  tiieir  respective  em- 
ployments. We"  have  only  one  thing  further  to 
mention  in  connexion  with  this  part  of  our 
subject;  namely,  that  the  inculcation  of  all 
peculiar  tenets  is  strict!}'  avoided.  The  es- 
sential doctrines  and  moral  precepts  of  the 
Gospel  are  alone  held  up  to  view.  The  Or- 
dinary of  Newgate,  from  whom  we  receive 
much  kind  and  useful  assistance,  is  frequently 
present  at  our  readings;  and  the  bishop  -of 
London,  when  he  visited  the  prison,  express- 
ed his  entire  approbation  of  the  simple  mode 
thus  adopted  of  communicating  religious  in- 
struction. 

"  On  the  subject  of  the  reformation  actu- 
ally effected  amongst  these  once  abandoned 
females,  we  feel  much  difficulty  in  making  a 
precise  statement.  When  we  reflect  on  the 
deceitfulness  of  the  human  heart,  and  consi- 
der how  generally  these  poor  creatures  have 
been  strengthened  in  their  natural  corrup- 
tions, and  habituated  to  every  kind  of  depra- 
vity, we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  disappoint- 
ments which,  in  this  respect,  we  often  meet 
with ;  and  we  are  thoroughly  convinced,  that 
nothing  less  powerful  than  the  grace  of  the 
'Supreme  Being  can  produce  in  the  object  of 
our  care,  a  radical  change. 

"  At  the  same  time  we  have  great  reason 
tliankfully  to  believe  and  acknowledge,  that 
the  divine  blessing  has  rested  on  the  endea- 
vours of  the  committee  to  promote  tlie  moral 
and  religious  improvement  of  the  prisoners. 

"  We  entertain  a  hope,  grounded  on  fre- 
quent observation,  that  the  truths  conveyed 
to  their  understandings  by  the  daily  reading 
of  the  Bible  amongst  them,  are  so  impressed 
upon  the  hearts  of  many  of  tliem,  that  they 
will  never  be  forgotten,  but  will  influence  the 
conduct  of  these  individuals  during  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives.  There  are  also  cer- 
tain broad  and  conspicuous  facts  connected 
with  our  institution,  from  which  the  commit- 
tee may  certainly  derive  substantial  encou- 
ragement. 

"  The  first  is  the  change  of  manners  and 
habits,  which  has  taken  place  amongst  the 
prisoners  generally;  a  change  from  drunken- 
ness to  sobriety,  from  riot  to  order,-  from  cla- 


mour to  quietness,  from  obscenity  to  decency. 
The  second  is  tlie  honesty  of  these  females 
as  it  regards  the  property  of  any  of  the  ladies 
or  of  the  association.  There  cannot  have  been 
less  than  one  hundred  thousand  articles  of 
work  manufactured  in  the  prison  since  the 
formation  of  the  association ;  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  one  of  these  articles  has  been 
stolen.  Some  time  since  one  of  the  visitors 
lost  her  purse  in  the  prison:  it  was  truly  in- 
teresting to  observe  the  gloom  which  this  cir- 
cumstance spread  over  our  community  of  cri- 
minals, until  on  the  following  morning  the 
purse,  which  had  been  only  mislaid,  was  re- 
covered by  its  ownei\  The  third  fact  is  the 
small  number  of  re -commitments ;  for  out  of 
tlie  whole  number  of  women,  who  have  been 
placed  under  our  care,  only  four  have  as  yet 
returned  to  us  convicted  of  fresh  offences. 
On  being  seen  by  us  a  second  time,  these 
criminals  evinced  a  stro^ig  sense  of  uneasiness 
and  shame. 

"  Those  who  leave  the  prison  and  return 
to  common  life,  are  mostly  more  or  less  su- 
perintended by  some  one  member  of  our  com- 
mittee. By  too  many  of  these  persons  a  conti- 
nued good  conduct  has  not  been  maintained; 
but  of  many  others  we  have  received  very 
satisfactory  accounts.  Some  are  earning  an 
honest  liveliiiood  in  the  bosom  of  their  own 
iiimihes;  others  have  obtained  places  as  ser- 
vants, and  maintain  the  character  of  industry 
and  respectability.  There  are  several  of  the 
women,  who  on  their  leaving  the  prison  have 
received  small  loans  of  money,  and  nothing 
can  exceed  the  punctuality  with  which  some 
of  them  make  their  weekly  payments,  in  or- 
der gradually  to  discharge  "the  debt. 

"  It  may  not  be  improper  for  us  to  add  to 
this  general  information,  a  statement  of  two 
or  three  particular  cases,  in  which  we  have 
great  reason  to  believe  that  a  real  reformation 
has  taken  place. 

"  E.  C.  was  committed  on  the  charge  of 
murdering  her  infant:  she  was  brought  into 
Newgate  out  of  her  lying-in,  and  in  a  state  of 
such  excessive  reduction  that  the  nurse  of 
the  prison  hourly  expected  her  decease :  she 
however  struggled  through  her  danger.  A 
more  pitiable  object  cannot  be  imagined ;  she 
was  almost  entirely  naked,  and  her  bones 
were  nearly  protruding  through  her  skin; 
and  with  regard  to  her  mind,  her  ignorance, 
hardness,  and  depravity  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
ceeded. Alnch  labour  was  bestowed  upon 
her  during  her  continuance  in  Newgate.  In 
the  depth  of  her  misery  she  found  a  door  of 
hope  opened  for  her,  and  she  eagerly  availed 
herself  of  the  good  thus  offered  to  her.  She 
was  acquitted  of  the  crime  imputed  to  her, 
and  has  since  been  placed  in  the  London  Fe- 
male Penitentiary.  There  she  has  conduct- 
ed herself  with  so  much  propriety,  and  haa 
evinced  such  strong  proofs  of  true  repent- 
ance,  that  we  cannot  but  cherish  the  hope  of 
her  yet  becoming,  through  the  blessing  of 
her  great  Redeemer,  a  valuable  member  of 
society. 

"  J.  W.'s  case  was  very  similar  to  that  of. 
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E.  C,  but  she  was  a  woman  of  superior 
powers,  and  of  rather  better  education  than 
most  of  the  other  prisoners.  She  continued 
under  the  care  of  the  committee  for  three 
months,  during  which  period  she  displayed 
evident  marks  of  penitence  and  amendment. 
On  her  discharge  from  prison,  a  gentlenian, 
who  had  frequently  visited  her  in  Newgate, 
recommended  her  to  a  respectable  family  as 
a  servant.  In  this  capacity  she  still  continues, 
and  bore,  when  we  last  heard  of  her,  the  cha- 
racter of  honesty  and  sobriety.  Some  time 
since  a  letter  was  received  from  her,  address- 
ed to  one  of  the  visitors,  and  inclosing  a  two 
pound  note.  The  letter,  which  on  inquiry 
appeared,  with  the  exception  of  some  slight 
grammatical  corrections,  to  be  all  her  own, 
was  as  follows : 

'June  16,  1818. 
'  Dear  and  Honoured  Madam, 

•  Mr.  B.  the  bearer  of  this  will  deposit  in 
your  hands  the  sum  of  21.,  which  I  beg  to  add 
to  the  subscription  for  defraying  the  expenses 
incurred  in  carrying  on  your  benevolent  ex- 
ertions for  the  reform  and  instruction  of  those 
unhappy  persons  confined  within  that  dreary 
receptacle  of  misery  and  woe,  the  prison  of 
Newgate,  where  I  first  learned,  by  the  kind 
exertions  of  Christian  and  benevolent  friends, 
to  flee  the  downward  road  that  leads  to  hell, 
and  to  look  up  for  pardon  and  dehverance  to 
Christ  my  Saviour  and  my  God,  through 
whose  atoning  blood  I  now  seek  remission  of 
all  my  sins.  But  as  the  doctrine  I  then  learn- 
ed teaches  me  to  deny  all  ungodliness  and 
worldly  lusts,  permit  me,  my  dear  Madam,  to 
say  tliat  the  above  sum,  the  produce  of  my 
honest  labour  in  servitude,  has  been  appro- 
priated with  an  intent  to  restore  some  pro- 
perty, I  had  in  an  unguarded  moment  been 
tempted  unlawfully  to  take.  My  fall,  I  trust, 
has  humbled  me  in  the  dust  of  self-abasement ; 
and  after  having  exerted  myself,  by  the  aid  of 
a  public  advertisement  and  the  assistance  of 

Mr.  B ,  to  restore  the  property  alluded 

to  to  the  right  owner  witliout  effect,  I  feel 
it  my  duty  thus  to  rehnquish  all  participation 
in  my  former  wages  of  iniquity ;  and  though 
it  is  confessedly  an  unworthy  offering,  yet 
may  God  accept  this  my  willing  sacrifice,  and 
bless  and  crown  your  kind  exertions  with  in- 
creasing and  abundant  success,  is  the  sincere 
prayer  of, 

'  Dear  Madam, 

'  Your  most  humble  and  grateful  servant, 

'J.  W.' 

"This  letter  displays  not  only  a  feeling  of 
the  consolations  of  religion,  but  that  nice  and 
accurate  integrity,  which  bespeaks  in  language 
not  to  be  mistaken,  the  prevalence  of  a  good 
principle.  ♦ 

"  Mary  Connor  was  the  daughter  of  respec- 
table parents,  and  received  some  valuable  im- 
pressions of  a  religious  nature  during  her 
early  years.  Whilst  still  very  young,  she  was 
seduced  by  a  wretch,  who  soon  tSlerwards 
abandoned  her.    Her  friends  refused  to  give 


her  any  countenance;  and  being  totally  desti- 
tute and  reduced  to  the  greatest  misery,  she 
joined  those  bands  of  loose  and  wicked  wo- 
men, by  whom  the  streets  of  London  are 
nightly  infested.  Sinking  lower  and  lower 
in  the  scale  of  depravity,  she  gave  herself  up 
to  drunkenness  and  other  degrading  vices, 
and  was  committed  to  Newgate  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1817  for  stealing  a 
watch.  There,  she  was  amongst  the  foremost 
in  submitting  herself  to  the  control  of  the 
committee,  and  was  selected  by  her  compa- 
nions as  the  fittest  person  amongst  them  to  fill 
the  office  of  schoolmistress.  Encouraged  and 
instructed  by  those,  who  had  now  the  care 
over  her,  she  abstained  in  a  most  remarkable 
manner  from  her  former  evil  habits,  and  for 
fifteen  months,  during  which  time  she  acted 
as  schoolmistress,  she  was  very  assiduous  in 
her  duties,  and  was  never  known,  on  any  oc- 
casion, to  infringe  any  one  of  the  rules  esta- 
blished in  the  prison  by  the  committee.  In 
the  spring  of  1818  she  was  attacked  by  a 
cough,  which  terminated  in  a  consumption. 
A  free  pardon  was  obtained  for  her,  and  she 
was  removed  to  a  situation  in  the  country 
under  the  care  of  one  of  the  visitors.  She 
was  however  so  deeply  sensible  of  her  own 
unworthiness,  and  so  uneasy  at  being  the 
means  of  any  expense  to  the  association,  that 
she  insisted  on  being  placed  in  the  workhouse 
of  her  own  parish.  There  she  evinced  much 
patience,  humility  and  quietness  of  spirit;  and 
placing  her  whole  reliance  on  the  merits  of 
her  Saviour,  she  soon  afterwards  died  in  •  the 
hope  full  of  immortality.' 

"  We  may  conclude  the  statement  of  our 
case  with  three  general  observations. 

"We  wish  to  remark,  in  the  first  place, 
that  in  all  our  plans  to  promote  the  reforma- 
tion of  these  females,  it  has  been  our  constant 
endeavour  to  associate  them  with  ourselves 
in  the  object.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  all 
the  regulations,  which  have  been  fixed  upon 
for  the  management  of  the  women,  have  first 
been  submitted  to  their  own  consideration, 
and  received  their  voluntary  consent.  Thus 
a  useful  principle  of  independence  has  been 
excited  in  their  minds,  and  they  have  been 
stimulated  by  their  natural  feelings  to  promote 
a  work,  which  they  know  to  be  in  part  their 
own  undertaking. 

"  We  may  observe,  in  the  second  place, 
that  the  change,  which  has  been  wrought  in 
the  women,  and  which  has  excited  so  much 
surprise  in  the  minds  of  some  persons,  may 
be  attributed,  under  the  blessing  of  a  gracious 
Providence,  not  only  to  the  system  of  employ- 
ment and  discipline,  to  which  these  women 
are  gradually  accustomed,  but  more  particu- 
larly, to  the  effect  of  kindness  upon  those  re- 
probates amongst  mankind,  to  whom,  alas ! 
that  kindness  is  altogether  a  novelty. 

"Thirdly,  let  it  be  noticed,  that  the  means 
which  are  in  the  power  of  this  association, 
are  also  in  the  power  of  other  persons  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  we  venture 
to  express  our  conviction,  that  the  formation 
of  similar  committees  of  visitors,  in  connex- 
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ion  with  all  our  various  prisons,  would  pro- 
bably lead  to  results  equally  striking  and 
equally  satisfactory." 
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REASON  IN  RELIGION. 

^n  extract  from  the  Rev.  J\Ir.  Charming^  s  Dis- 
course delivered  at  the  recent  Ordination  of 
the  Rev.  Jared  Sparks  in  Baltimore. 

We  object  strongly  to  the  contemptu- 
ous manner  in  which  human  reason  is 
often  spoken  of,  because  it  leads,  we  be- 
lieve, to  universal  scepticism.  If  rea- 
son be  so  dreadfully  darkened  by  the  fall 
that  its  most  decisive  judgments  on  reli- 
gion are  unworthy  of  trust,  then  Christi- 
anity, and  even  natural  theology,  must 
be  abandoned;  for  the  existence  and 
veracity  of  God,  and  the  divine  original 
of  Christianity,  are  conclusions  of  rea- 
son, and  must  stand  or  fall  with  it.  If 
revelation  be  at  war  with  this  faculty,  it 
subverts  itself,  for  the  great  question  of 
its  truth  is  left  by  God  to  be  decided  at 
the  bar  of  reason.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, how  nearly  the  bigot  and  the 
sceptic  approach.  Both  would  annihi- 
late our  confidence  in  our  faculties,  and 
both  throw  doubt  and  confusion  over 
every  truth.  We  honour  revelation  too 
highly  to  make  it  the  antagonist  of  rea- 
son, or  to  believe  that  it  calls  us  to  re- 
nounce our  highest  power. 

We  indeed  grant,  that  the  use  of  rea- 
son in  religion,  is  accompanied  with  dan- 
ger. But  we  ask  any  honest  man  to  look 
back  on  the  history  of  the  church,  and 
say,  whether  the  renunciation  of  it  be 
not  still  more  dangerous.  Besides,  it  is 
a  plain  fact,  that  men  reason  as  errone- 
ously on  all  subjects  as  on  religion. — 
Who  does  not  know  the  wild  and  ground- 
less theories,  which  have  been  framed 
in  physical  and  political  science?  But 
who  ever  supposed,  that  we  must  cease 
to  exercise  reason  on  nature  and  society, 
because  men  have  erred  for  ages  in  ex- 
plaining them?  We  grant,  that  the  pas- 
sions continually,  and  sometimes  fatally, 
disturb  the  rational  faculty  in  its  inqui- 
ries into  revelation.  The  ambitious  con- 
trive to  find  doctrines  in  the  Bible,  which 
favour  their  love  of  dominion.  The 
timid  and  dejected  discover  there  a 
gloomy  system,  and  the  mystical  and  fa- 
natical, a  visionary  theology.  The  vi- 
cious can  find  examples  or  assertions  on 


which  to  build  the  hope  of  a  late  repent- 
•ance,  or  of  acceptance  on  easy  terms; 
the  falsely  refined  contrive  to  light  on 
doctrines  which  have  not  been  soiled  by 
vulgar  handling.  But  the  passions  do 
not  distract  the  reason  in  religious,  any 
more  than  in  other  inquiries,  which  ex- 
cite strong  and  general  interest;  and  tliis 
faculty,  of  conaequence,  is  not  to  be  re- 
nounced in  religion,  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  discard  it  universally.  The  true 
inference  from  the  almost  endless  errors, 
which  have  darkened  theology,  is  not 
that  we  are  to  neglect  and  disparage  our 
powers,  but  to  exert  thert:  more  patiently, 
circumspectly,  uprightly.  The  worst 
errors,  after  all,  have  sprung  up  in  that 
church,  which  proscribes  reason,  and  de- 
mands from  its  members  implicit  faith. 
The  most  pernicious  doctrines  have  been 
the  growth  of  the  darkest  times,  when 
the  general  credulity  encouraged  bad 
men  and  enthusiasts  to  broach  their 
dreams  and  inventions,  and  to  stifle  the 
faint  remonstrances  of  reason,  by  the 
menances  of  everlasting  perdition.  Say 
what  we  may,  God  has  given  us  a  ra- 
tional hature,  and  will  call  us  to  account 
for  it.  We  may  let  it  sleep,  but  we  do  so 
at  our  peril.  Revelation  is  addressed  to 
us  as  rational  beings.  We  may  wish,  in 
our  sloth,  that  God  had  given  us  a  sys- 
tem, demanding  no  labour  of  comparing, 
limiting  and  inferring.  But  such  a  sys- 
tem would  be  at  variance  with  the  whole 
character  of  a  present  existence;  and  it 
is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  take  revelation, 
as  it  is  given  to  us,  and  to  interpret  it  by 
the  help  of  the  faculties,  which  it  every 
where  supposes  and  on  which  itis  founded. 
To  the  views  now  given,  an  objection 
is  commonly  urged  from  the  character 
of  God.  We  are  told,  that  God  being 
infinitely  wiser  than  men,  his  discoveries 
will  surpass  human  reason.  In  a  revela- 
tion from  such  a  teacher,  we  ought  to 
expect  propositions,  which  we  cannot 
reconcile  with  one  another,  and  which 
may  seem  to  contradict  established  truths 
— and  it  becomes  us  not  to  question  or 
explain  them  away,  but  to  believe,  and 
adore,  and  to  submit  our  weak  and  car- 
nal reason,  to  the  divine  word.  To  this 
objection,  we  have  two  short  answers. 
We  say,  first,  that  it  is  impossible,  that  a, 
teacher  of  infinite  wisdom,  should  ex- 
pose those,  whom  he  would  teach,  to  in- 
finite error.    But  if  once  we  admit,  that , 
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propositions,  which  in  their  literal  sense 
appear  plainly  repugnant  to  one  another, 
or  to  any  known  truth,  are  still  to  be  li- 
terally understood  and  received,  what 
possible  limit  can  we  set  to  the  belief 
of  contradictions  ?  What  shelter  have 
we  from  the  wildest  fanaticism,  wliicli 
can  always  quote  passages,  that  in  their 
literal  and  obvious  sense,  give  support 
to  its  extravagancies?  How  can  the  pro- 
testant  escape  from  transubstantiation, 
a  doctrine  most  clearly  taught  us,  if  the 
submission  of  reason,  now  contenjcled  for, 
be  a  duty?  How  can  we  ever  hold  fast 
the  truth  of  revelation,  for  if  one  appa- 
rent contradiction  may  be  true,  so  may 
another,  and  the  proposition,  that  Chris- 
tianity is  false,  tliough  involving  incon- 
sistency, may  still  be  a  verity. 

We  answer  again,  that,  if  G'od  be  infi- 
nitely wise,  he  cannot  sport  with  the  un- 
derstandings of  his  creatures.  A  wise 
teacher  discovers  his  wisdom  in  adapting 
himself  to  the  capacities  of  his  pupils, 
not  in  perplexing  them  with  what  is  un- 
intelligible, not  in  dist'essing  tliem  with 
apparent  contradiction, not  in  filling  them 
with  a  sceptical  distrust  of  their  powers. 
An  infinitely  wise  teacher,  who  knows 
the  precise  extent  of  our  minds,  and  the 
best  method  of  enlightening  them,  will 
surpass  all  other  instructors  in  bringing 
down  truth  to  our  apprehension,  and  in 
showing  its  loveliness  and  harmony.  We 
ought,  indeed,  to  expect  occasional  ob- 
scurity in  such  a  book  as  the  Bible,  which 
was  written  for  past  and  future  ages,  as 
well  as  for  the  present.  But  God's  wis- 
dom is  a  pledge,  that  whatever  is  neces- 
sary for  us,  and  necessary  for  salvation, 
is  revealed  too  plainly  to  be  mistaken, 
and  too  consistently  to  be  questioned  by 
a  sound  and  upright  mind.  It  is  not  the 
mark  of  wisdom,  to  use  an  unintelligible 
phraseology,  to  communicate  what  is 
above  our  capacities,  to  confuse  and  un- 
settle the  intellect,  by  appearances  of 
contradiction.  We  honour  our  heavenly 
Teacher  too  much  to  ascribe  to  him  such 
a  revelation.  A  revelation  is  a  gift  of 
light.  It  cannot  thicken  and  multiply 
our  perplexities.  [^Boston  Intel. 

ON  FALLING  INTO  THE  INDOLENCE  OF 
OLD  AGE  PREMATURELY. 

There  prevails  an  opinion  that  after  a 
certain  age,  the  mind,  like  the  body, 
having  arrived  at    its    complete    size, 


ceases  to  admit  of  that  increase  which  wc  ] 
call  improvement.  Many  appearances 
seem  to  justify  such  an  opinion,  bnt  I  am 
inclined  to  believe,  that  though  the  mind 
at  a  certain  age,  may,  from  se  varnX  craises, 
show  a  tendency  to  become  stationary, 
yet  its  tendency  may  be  counteracted 
by  extraordinary  efforts  and  exertion. 
The  machine,  by  long  operation,  may 
have  incurred  the  impediments  of  exces- 
sive friction,  or  some  of  the  wheels  may 
be  nearly  worn  out;  but  a  little  oil  judi- 
ciously applied,  and  a  few  repairs  inge- 
niously made,  may  restore  its  motions 
and  augment  its  force. 

One  considerable  proof,  that,  when 
the  mind  has  reached  the  acme  of  its  im- 
provement, it  becomes  for  a  little  while 
stationary,  and  then  retrograde;  is  drawn 
from  observing  that  the  second  or  third 
production  of  an  author  is  often  inferior 
to  his  fiist,  even  though  the  first  were 
the  produce  of  his  juvenile  age. 

But  is  it  not  probable  that  the  exertions 
of  the  author  may  have  been  remitted 
after  having  obtained  the  distinction 
which  first  stimulated  his  earlier  dili- 
gence? Success  operates  on  the  minds  of 
many — like  the  luxuries  of  Capua,  on  the 
soldiers  of  Hannibal,  the  passage  of  the 
Alps,  and  the  victory  of  Cannte. 

When  the  strength  of  the  body  begins 
to  decline,  its  companion  seems  to  in- 
dulge it  with  sympathizing  indolence. — 
The  road  that  leads  to  repose  is  smooth, 
flowery  and  seducing;  and  many  there 
are  who  enter  it,  long  before  repose  is 
necessary.  If  they  could  acquire  self- 
command  enough  to  avoid  the  charms  of 
the  siren,  they  might  still  make  great  ad- 
vances in  climbing  the  steps  of  science 
and  virtue.  But  it  must  be  allowed  that 
greater  efforts  are  required  than  the  ge- 
nerality of  mankind  are  disposed  to 
make,  at  any  time  in  their  lives,  and 
much  less  in  the  period  of  their  decline. 

Yet  the  history  of  literature  affords 
many  animating  examples,  to  prove  that 
great  works  may  be  produced  after  the 
middle  of  life.  Sophocles  and  Theo- 
phrastus  composed  excellent  works  when 
they  were  nearly  a  hundred  years  old. 

Our  own  Milton,  whose  Paradise  Lost 
is  an  effort  of  mental  activity  equal  to 
any  which  antiquity  can  boast,  did  not 
begin  it,  till  he  arrived  at  that  age  when 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  mind  is  re- 
ceding from  excellency* 
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Julius  Cgesar  Scaliger,  who  become  a  I 
prodigy  in  learning,  did  not  commence 
the  study  of  the  week  till  he  was  near- 
ly forty.  He  did  not  even  know  the 
Greek  characters  till  about  that  time; 
nor  did  he  devote  himself  entirely  to  a 
life  of  letters  till  he  was  forty-seven. — 
His  days  till  then  had  been  spent  in  an 
unsettled,  manner,  chiefly  in  the  army, 
with  habits  and  dispositions  unfavourable 
to  study.  But  he  had  a  mind,  which, 
like  that  of  his  namesake,  the  Roman 
conqueror,  was  formed  to  break  down 
all  obstacles;  and  age,  instead  of  abating 
his  vigour,  served  but  to  harden  and  cor- 
roborate the  sinews  of  his  intellect. 

It  seems  indeed  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  works  which  depend  on  the  warmth 
and  vigour  of  the  imagination,  on  pathos 
and  sensibility  of  heart,  would  always 
be  produced  in  the  greatest  perfection  at 
an  early  period.;  but  the  examples  of 
Sophocles  and  Milton,  who  wrote  the 
finest  poetry,  the  one  in  extreme  old  age 
and  the  other  at  a  mature  age,  serve  to 
prove  the  theories  concerning  the  hu- 
man mind  are  too  fallacious  to  be  entire- 
ly relied  on.  The  defects  and  failures 
of  nature  may  be  in  great  measure  sup- 
plied or  prevented  by  prudence  and  per- 
severance. But  laziness  and  want  of 
spirit  suffer  them  to  creep  on  before  na- 
ture intended. 

Thus  is  life  in  effect  abbreviated. — 
Early  old  age  and  early  dotage  are  in- 
troduced by  an  abject  dereliction  of  our 
own  powers.  We  labour  to  increase 
our  fortunes  and  suffer  our  faculties  to 
run  to  ruin,  without  reluctance.  But  it 
is  surely  worth  while  to  contend  strenu- 
ously for  their  preservation.  Of  how  lit- 
tle value  are  the  enjoyments  of  life,  when 
we  come  to  vegetate  in  stupidity,  in  the 
midstofall  that  should  delight  our  senses, 
inform  our  understanding,  enrich  our 
memory,  and  glitter  on  our  imagination! 
It  is  worth  while  to  pursue  every  method 
which  has  a  tendency  to  prolong  our 
mental  existence.  Among  these  I  will 
venture  to  enumerate,  a  constant  yet 
moderate  exercise  of  our  abilities,  a  daily 
accumulation  of  new  ideas,  a  recollec- 
tion of  the  old,  a  rule  over  the  pas- 
sions, a  temperance  in  wine,  and  all  the 
pleasures  of  the  glutton  and  debauchee. 
We  often  accuse  time  and  nature  for  de- 
cays which  are  caused  by  our  own  ne- 
glect.   Instead  of  immersing  ourselves 


in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  which  we  shall 
never  enjoy,  and  honours,  which  are 
empty  bubbles,  let  our  desire  be  to  pre- 
serve our  faculties  unimpaired  to  the 
last,  and  to  shine  as  the  sun  shines, 
bright  through  the  whole  of  its  progress; 
and  thoujr'a  with  abated  heat  and  efful- 
gence at  tnc  close  of  it,  yet  with  a  serene 
and  venerable  lustre,  till  it  descends  to 
the  other  hemisphere. — Carthage  (Ten.) 
Gazette. 


[From  the  Village  Record.] 
CIVILIZATION  OF  INDIANS. 

I  have  now  brought  these  papers  to  a 
conclusion.  Scanty  and  imperfect  as  is 
the  information  which  they  contain,  it  is 
sufficient  to  establish  the  following 
points:  that  the  reception  of  our  ances- 
tors by  the  Indians,  was  friendly  and 
hospitable;  that  almost  all  the  wars  in 
which  they  were  subsequently  engaged, 
were  caused  by  the  violence  or  the  en- 
croachments of  the  whites;  that  the  In- 
dians were  easily  won  by  a  kind  and 
equitable  treatment;  and  that  amidst  all 
the  vices  of  the  savage,  they  possess  the 
elements  of  a  great  and  noble  character 
— the  Roman  and  the  Spartan  virtues. 
It  shows,  moreover,  that  they  may  be 
taught  our  arts  of  life ;  that  they  are  ca- 
pable of  religious  instruction;  and  that 
a  crisis  has  arrived  in  their  history,  in 
which  the  force  of  circumstances  com- 
bines with  any  attempt  for  their  improve- 
ment, to  render  their  civilization  certain 
and  thorough. 

There  are  a  few  concluding  observa- 
tions in  which  I  must  be  indulged,  al- 
though I  fear  that  I  have  already  ex- 
hausted the  patience  of  my  readers. 

The  governme*^  of  this  country  is 
emphatically  pacific.  It  was  framed  not 
for  any  of  the  purposes  of  ambition,  but 
for  mutual  good.  Claiming  as  it  does 
tlie  sovereignty  of  the  land  from  the 
Gulf  to  the  Lakes,  and  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  its  beneficent  spirit  should 
regard  and  protect  every  individual  with- 
in its  borders.  Those  borders,  however, 
contain  a  savage  and  wandering  popula- 
tion, doubtful  in  its  attachment,  danger- 
ous in  its  enmity,  and  burning  with  a 
sense  of  its  outcast  condition.  Between 
our  state  of  society  and  this,  there  exists 
an  inherent  repulsion  and  enmity,  whick 
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are  aggravated  by  the  circumstance  that 
we  have  been  the  authors  of  its  calami- 
ties. To  overcome  that  repulsion,  to 
allay  that  enmity,  has  become  our  impe- 
rious duty,  and  it  is  one  peculiarly  be- 
coming the  character  of  our  government, 
I  trust  that  the  facts  detailed  in  these 
numbers  have  proved  (if  proof  were 
wanting)  that  this  is  not  an  impossible, 
though  it  may  be  an  arduous  task.  It  is 
only  to  be  accomplished  by  teaching 
them  the  arts  and  the  subordination  of 
civilized  life ;  and  this  can  only  bg  effec- 
tually done  under  the  patronage  and  by 
the  efforts  of  the  general  government. 
The  number  of  intelligent  and  enlight- 
ened Indian  agents  should  be  increased; 
the  Indians  should  be  persuaded  to  di- 
vide their  lands,  or  at  least  to  allot  to 
every  man  sufficient  for  a  farm;  every 
encouragement  should  be  held  out  to 
them  to  learn  our  language;  and  the 
trade  in  spirituous  liquors  should  be  rigor- 
ously forbidden.  Above  all, every  prudent 
and  conciliatory  means  should  be  used 
to  bring  them  to  acknowledge  our  govern- 
ment as  the  fountain  of  authority  and 
law,  and  gradually  to  build  up  from  the 
rude  materials  of  their  manners,  a  struc- 
ture of  laws  and  government,  approxi- 
mating to  our  own,  which  should  secure 
them  individually  and  collectively  from 
oppression,  and  which  might  at  some  fu- 
ture period,  without  suddenness  or  vio- 
lence, be  mingled  with  ours. 

When  compared  with  the  importance 
of  the  object  to  be  gained,  no  probable  ex- 
penditure of  money  in  attaining  it  should 
be  regarded ;  for  it  will  add  greatly  to  the 
wealth  and  security  of  our  empire,  and 
convert  a  means  of  annoyance  against 
us,  into  a  band  of  strength.  If  the  wan- 
dering hordes  of  the  Missouri  were  con- 
verted into  peaceful  iJgriculturists,  what 
security  would  they  give  to  our  frontier! 
With  what  rapidity  would  our  republican 
institutions  overspread  the  vast  surface 
of  our  territory,  if  the  different  tribes 
were  taught  our  language  and  were  pre- 
pared for  an  assimilation  with  ourselves, 
instead  of  being,  as  they  now  are,  a  dark 
cloud  upon  our  borders ! 

But  there  are  considerations  of  a 
higher  and  more  imperious  nature  than 
those  of  a  mere  political  advantage,  which 
impels  us  to  the  undertaking.  It  is  in 
the  course  of  Providence,  and  arises  from 
the  constitution  of  things,  that  national 


sins  are  visited  by  national  calarflities. 
Excess  of  every  kind  produces  its  own 
fruit;  oppression  sooner  or  later  excites 
resistance;  and  cruelty,  and  a  disregard 
of  justice,  seldom  fail  to  be  visited  with 
the  wrath  of  Heaven.  We  may  think 
ourselves  innocent  of  the  blood  of  the 
Indians  which  has  been  shed;  but  while 
we  stand  idle  and  see  their  posterity 
withering  and  perishing  before  us,  with- 
out one  effort  to  save  or  to  relieve,  we 
participate  in  the  guilt.  I  tremble  for 
my  country,  when  I  recur  to  the  wrongs 
which  we  have  inflicted  on  the  Indians; 
when  I  see  us  with  the  song  of  liberty 
in  our  mouths,  fastening  the  manacles 
upon  the  slave;  and  behold  our  riotous 
waste  of  the  choicest  blessings  of  Heaven. 
Let  those  who  think  and  feel  thus,  ex- 
ert the  ability  which  God  has  given  them 
to  expiate  these  sins.  More  especially 
are  we  bound  by  every  consideration  of 
ji'stice,  of  policy,  of  gratitude  and  hu- 
manity, to  extend,  before  it  is  too  late, 
the  hand  of  relief  to  the  suffering  Indian, 
and  to  atone  for  the  mighty  injuries  we 
have  inflicted  upon  him.  Logan. 


[From  the  National  Intelligencer.] 
QUESTIONS  OF  LAW. 
St.  Marys  (Georgia),  May  15,  1819. 

Gentlemen — I  would  trouble  you  to 
publish  the  following  questions  in  your 
paper,  in  hopes  that  some  gentleman  well 
acquainted  with  national  law  will  answer 
them.  As  it  is  almost  certain  that  Flo- 
rida will  be  ceded  to  the  United  States 
now,  these  questions  are  important,  and 
are  continually  presenting  themselves  to 
the  people  in  this  vicinity,  who  may  be 
interested  in  the  affairs  of  that  country. 

In  the  first  place' — Does  the  treaty  of 
cession  provide  for  persons  residing  in 
that  country,  who  have  left  the  United 
States  for  crimes .?  Will  they  not  be 
safe  when  that  country  is  added  to  the 
United  States,  if  the  treaty  is  even  silent 
on  the  subject?  Can  they  be  taken  out 
of  that  country  in  the  same  manner  a 
criminal  is  taken  out  of  one  state  to  ano- 
ther, where  he  has  committed  a  crime? 
Would  it  not  be  an  ex  post  facto  opera- 
tion of  our  laws  to  do  so,  and  of  course 
unconstitutional  ? 

Can  persons   who  have    committed 
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crimes  in  Florida,  whilst  under  the  Spa- 
nish government,  be  punished  by  Ame- 
rican courts  for  such  crimes?  They  were 
not  committed  against  our  laws,  by  which 
the  criminal  must  be  tried. 

Will  persons  residing  in  Florida,  prior 
to  the  cession  of  the  provinces,  or  the 
framing  of  the  treaty,  be  discharged  from 
the  debts  they  owe  in  the  United  States, 
or,  if  they  are  liable  for  them,  will  not  the 
principles  of  Spanisli  law  govern  in  suits 
instituted  for  such  debts?  And  if  any 
advantage  is  allowed  ihe  debtor,  by  the 
law  of  the  soil  under  which  he  has  placed 
himself  for  protection,  will  not  those  ad- 
vantages be  allowed  him  in  American 
courts  of  justice  sitting  in  Florida? 

How  will  debts  contracted  in  the  pro- 
vince, before  the  cession,  be  determined  ? 
Will  they  not  be  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  country  under  which  they  were 
contracted?  And,  indeed,  will  not  all 
contracts  be  thus  determined?  Suppose 
a  judgment  was  thus  obtained  against  any 
individual  as  far  back  as  1814  or  1815, 
in  the  United  States?  Suppose  that  per- 
son went,  immediately  after  that  event, 
to  Florida,  and  has  resided  there  ever 
since  ? — Will  that  judgment  be  of  the 
least  valiility  in  Florida,  after  the  ces- 
sion? It  is  of  no  vali4ity  there  now,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  that  country. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Caius. 


BRIDGE  AT  CARTHAGE,  N.  T. 

The  Genesee  river,  after  rolling  its 
placid  and  silver  tide  through  a  wide  ex- 
tent of  fertile  country,  as  it  approaches 
the  lake,  becomes  rapid  and  turbid;  its 
banks  deepen,  and  suddenly  it  plunges, 
in  a  kind  of  desperation,  to  the  depth  of 
96  feet,  down  a  perpendicular  precipice. 
From  this  it  seems  to  have  ploughed  its 
channel  to  an  enormous  depth,  through 
at  least  four  different  strata  of  solid  rock. 
About  two  miles  onward  it  takes  a  sort 
of  preparatory  leap,  of  20  feet,  and  short- 
ly after  dashes  down  70  feet,  into  the 
«iost  frightful  chasm  perhaps  in  the 
world.  Here,  on  the  eastern  bank, 
stands  Carthage,  a  neat  little  village, 
which  one  might  well  imagine,  from  its 
locality,  the  fairies  had  built  for  them- 
selves. This  place,  in  the  county  of  Onta- 
rio, is  connected  to  Genesee  county  by  a 


bridge,  which  crosses  the  gulf  just  men- 
tioned, and  wh^ph  must  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  greatest  artificial  curiosities 
in  the  world.  As  the  passenger  stands 
upon  it,  and  oasts  his  eyes  around  him,  he 
is  forcibly  reminded  of  Milton's  cele- 
brated causeway  athwart  the  regions  of 
night  and  cliaos.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  an  accurate  expression  to  those 
sublime  emotions  which  seize  the  Specta- 
tor, as  the  bridge,  with  the  surrounding 
scenery,  breaks  suddenly  upon  his  view. 
He  beholds  an  arch,  352  feet  chord,  span- 
ning the  everlasting  chasm,  resting  its 
extremities  on  abutments  of  solid  rock, 
wliich  rise  with  a  front  nearly  perpendi- 
cular, to  the  height  of  at  least  150  feet 
The  segment,  which  is  composed  of  the 
arch  and  its  chord,  would  probably  con- 
tain an  angle  of  136  degrees,  with  its 
apex  at  the  middle  point  in  the  circum- 
ference, not  less  than  190  feet  above  the 
water  that  rushes  through  the  raceway 
below. 

The  point  of  view  which  gives  the  arch 
its  sublimest  appearance  is  in  the  gulf 
directly  beneath  it.  But  a  descent  to 
this  point  is  impossible,  except  by  artifi- 
cial means,  which  we  hope  will  be  taken 
to  facilitate  this  object,  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  curious.  The  best  observa- 
tory, at  present,  is  a  platform  oji  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  after  descending 
the  bank  about  50  feet,  to  which  the 
slope  is  barely  sufficiently  gradual  to  per- 
mit. Here  you  have  a  grand  view  of  the 
whole  scenery;  the  bridge  on  the  left  and 
the  falls  on  the  right,  "  charming  the  eye 
with  dread,  while  all  around  is  torn  by 
the  distracted  waters."  A  drawing  has 
been  lately  taken  of  this  scenery,  which 
is  to  be  engraved.  It  was  taken  from 
among  the  rocks  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
river,  and  below  the  bridge.  The  view 
includes  the  bridge  with  the  surrounding 
scenery,  but  no  more  of  the  falls  than 
the  spray  that  rises  from  them.  As  a 
drawing  explicitly  from  nature,  we  think 
it  may  challenge,  for  sublimity,  any  in  the 
world. 

There  are  three  peculiar  seasons  in 
which  the  poetic  and  tasteful  eye  would 
wish  to  view  this  scenery.  The  first 
during  a  storm,  in  which  the  lightning 
might  play  among  the  rocks ;  the  second, 
in  a  sunny  day,  when  the  arch  of  the 
bridge,  might  seem  to  be  reflected  in  a 
rainbow  at  the  falls ;  the  third,  at  mid-? 
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night,  when  such  universal  silence  might 
reign  as  that  echo  itself  should  listen  to 
the  unchanging  roar  of  waters,  and  when 
the  moon,  shedding  a  sickly  and  cada- 
verous hue  over  the  abrupt  banks,  should 
lend  just  light  enough  to  penetrate,  but 
not  quite  reveal,  the  deptii  of  the  awful 
chasm!  If  there  be  a  poet  in  America,  we 
invite  him  to  come  and  make  this  his 
Castalia,  and  irrigate  his  soul  in  these  in- 
spiring dews. 

Hereafter,  we  suppose,  those  whose 
curiosity  may  lead  them  westward  on  a 
visit  to  Niagara,  will  not  return  satisfied, 
except  they  have  also  lingered  awhile  on 
Carthage  Bridge.  [JYat.  Intel. 


[From  a  Kingston  (Jam.)  Paper  of  J\'ov,  last.'] 

On  Prince  Grove  estate,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Indian  river,  in  the  pa- 
rish of  St.  Johns,  in  this  island,  is  to  be 
seen  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  of 
nature;  a  perfect  volcano  in  miniature. 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  thing  of 
the  kind  more  strikingly  beautiful.  It 
was  visited  twelve  months  since  by  se- 
veral gentlemen  of  the  island,  who  de- 
clare it,  at  that  period,  to  have  been  but 
a  few  inches  in  circumference,  and  still 
fewer  in  height.  Its  dimensions,  when 
again  inspected  by  the  inserter  of  these 
observations  in  July  last,  were  as  follows 

Feet  Inches. 
Height  from  the  base  to  the  top,    4 
Circumference  of  the  base,  49 

Ditto  at  the  top,  9         6 

Ditto  ditto  at  the  opening',  2        3 

It  is  situate  in  the  centre  of  a  mode- 
rate sized  valley,  surrounded  by  a  clus- 
ter of  small  mountains,  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  sea  shore,  and  should  it 
continue  increasing  proportionably  to  the 
size  it  has  already  attained  in  one  single 
year,  we  may  expect  at  some  distant  pe- 
riod to  find  it  put  on  a  formidable  ap- 
pearance, and  occasion  terror  as  well  as 
mischief.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  outer 
strata,  or  layers  of  earth,  are  extremely 
uniform  and  exact,  and  the  whole  pre- 
sents a  novel  appearance.  The  boiling 
lava,  or  more  properly,  liquid  earth,  con- 
tinually discharges  from  the  mouth,  and 
overflows  that  already  formed,  and  con- 
sequently increases  its  bulk,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  it  disfigures  the  beauty  of 


its  conical  structure.  A  long  staff'  was 
thrust  into  the  body  of  it  through  the 
mouth,  and  the  matter,  whicii  adhered  to 
it,  had  the  appearance  of  a  thick  bluish 
marl,  of  a  sulphurous  smell  and  sweetish 
taste.  We  could  distinctly  hear  the 
rumbling  of  the  boiling  liquid  contained 
within.  There  are  souffriers  in  vaiious 
parts  of  the  island,  and  hot  mineral 
springs,  but  in  no  part,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  is  there  to  be  found  so  great 
a  curiosity  as  this  crater. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  this  extraordinary  production, 
but  from  the  circumjacent  soil,  however, 
we  may  conjecture,  and  set  it  down  as  of 
a  mineral  quality.  It  well  deserves  the 
attention  of  lovers  of  natural  philosophy, 
for  to  a  curious  mind,  how  pleasing,  in- 
teresting, and  noble  an  occupation  must 
it  be  to  solve,  if  posssible,  the  theory,  by 
which  these  astonishing  phenomena  are 
created  and  carried  on. 


Charleston,  June  14. 
Justice  enlightened  by  Starvation. — 
In  a  civil  suit  now  pending  in  this  city, 
the  jury  retired  to  make  up  their  verdict 
on  Saturday  evening,  at  7  o'clock.  They 
are  still  confined,  having  remained  al- 
ready a  period  of  near  seventy  hours. 
The  problem  is  about  to  be  solved,  what 
connexion  subsists  between  a  man's  sto- 
mach and  his  opinions.  This  process  is 
certainly  calculated  to  make  the  body 
lean,  if  not  the  understanding.  We  ex- 
pect to  see  some  of  these  gentlemen  re- 
duced to  the  circumference  of  Shak- 
speare's  apothecary.  Their  diet  is  that 
of  the  Hermit  in  Goldsmith,  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  the  "  water  from  the  spring,"  but 
without  the  "  herbs  and  fruits."  We  can- 
not sufficiently  admire  such  praisewor- 
thy abstemiousness.  It  reminds  us  of 
the  fortitude  and  perseverance  of  the  fa- 
mous captain  Riley,  who  saw  himself 
gradually  diminish  from  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  to  sixty  pounds — and  yet  kept 
up  his  spirits  until  the  sixty  pounds 
grew  up  again  to  two  hundred  and  fifty. 
But,  joking  apart — should  any  of  those 
jurors  die  of  famine,  produced  by  an  ab- 
surd requisition  of  the  common  law,  what 
cognizance  should  be  taken  of  this  judi- 
cial murder?  A  sheriff"  would  be  hung, 
who  should  starve  even  a  felon ! — But  a 
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poor  juryman, it  seems,  if  he  be  nottalked 
may  be  starved  to  death  at  pleasure. 
Judges  frequently  hesitate  in  the  forma- 
tion of  their  opinions  even  for  months 
after  trial— but  who  ever  heard  of  the 
proposal  to  imprison  or  starve  a  jud^e 
until  he  decided  a  cause!  Judges  too  are 
allovv^ed  to  differ,  and  the  iDajority  go- 
verns with  them.  But  jurymen  aie  nei- 
ther permitted  to  differ — nor  to  hesitate. 
It  is  a  rhean,  contemptible  appeal  to  a 
man,  to  address  his  mind  and  his  con- 
science through  the  medium  of  his  sto- 
mach— it  is  one  of  tUe  barbarous  relics 
of  antiquity,  and  should  be  scouted  fiom 
our  jurisprudence.  Which  of  us  could 
be  compelled,  through  fear  of  starvation, 
to  do  even  an  indifferent  act?  and  is  it 
believed  that  independence  of  opinion 
and  feelings  on  important  subjects,  are 
to  be  thus  sacrificed.  What  is  the  value 
of  an  opinion  extorted  from  the  fainting 
and  exhausted  eneraies  of  nature? 


Statistics  of  Paris. — The  population  of 
Paris,  (not  incUiding  the  rural  communes,)  by 
the  census  of  1817,  amounts  to  713,966  indi- 
viduals; of  whom  305,248  are  males,  331,905 
are  females,  and  56,794  not  particularly  desig-- 
nated,  but  included  Ander  the  collective  de- 
signation of  both  sexes — Houses,  26,801 — 
Births,  for  1818,  24,406,  of  whom  were  males 
13,451,  females  12,955;  4,337  were  born  in 
the  hospitals. 

Children  not  born  in  wedlock,  amount  to 
8,353 ;  of  whom  3,898  were  born  in  the  hos- 
pitals. Of  the  8,353  illegitimate  children, 
1,118  boys  and  980  girls,  have  been  acknow- 
ledged by  their  parents — 6,255  remain  unac- 
knowledged. Deaths,  25,706;  of  whom  12,692 
are  males,  and  13,104  females.  Of  the  whole 
number,  15,725  died  in  their  own  houses,  and 
9,981  in  the  hospitals,  prisons,  he.  Excess 
of  births  over  the  deaths,  700.  Marriages, 
7,455.  Children  born  out  of  wedlock,  but 
acknowledged  in  consequence  of  the  subse- 
quent marriage  of  their  parents,  479.  Adop- 
tions, 20.  In  1817,  the  number  of  births 
amounted  to  23,759,  that  of  the  deaths  to 
21,114,  and  the  marriages  to  6,382. 

They  reckon  in  Paris  1,119  streets  and 
knes.  111  passages,  32  quays,  18  boulevards, 
87  places  or  squares,  31  crossways,  121  entrys, 
34  coui-ts,  (places  for  riding  aiid  taking  the 
air,)  25  avenues,  10  public  promenades,  45 
circular  roads,  56  barriers,  16  gates,  16 
bridges,  33  market  places,  39  churches,  4 
temples,  12  palaces,  24  hospitals,  37  establish- 
ments  for  public  instruction,  such  as  the  In- 
stitute, the  Faculties,  the  Colleges,  the  Spe- 
cial Schools,  the  Literary  and  Scientific  insti- 
tutions, &.C. ;  15  museums,  6  pubhc  libraries, 
12  theatres,  &g. 


The  National  Guard  consists  of  31,899  in- 
fantry, and  256  cavalry.  Tlie  Gendarmerie 
consists  of  1,021  men,  and  471  horses,  "and  a 
battalion  of  sappers,  &c.  of  575  eflectivc  men. 


The  ftllo-win^  Letter  has  been  addressed  by  M. 
])e  La  Fayette  to  the  Mtoriiey  General  at 
Paris  : 

"  1  am  informed,  that  M.  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral has  thought  proper  to  cause  proceed- 
ings to  be  instituted  against  the  authors  of 
L\'lmi  de  la  Itoyaute,  on  account  of  I  know- 
not  what  passage  relating  to  mvself  During 
42  years  tliat  my  life  has  been  before  the  pub- 
lic, 1  never  asked  any  writer  to  say  any  thing 
favourable  of  me,  nor  gave  any  person  any 
uneasint'ss  for  having  written  ill  of  me,  and 
though  very  sensible  of  kindness,  I  have 
never  answered  calumny.  M.  Bellart,  will, 
tlierefore,  permit  me  to  refuse  his  pi'otection, 
and,  without  knowing  the  ofience,  to  declare, 
that  1  do  not  consider  rnyself  offended;  I  dis- 
claim all  proceedings  in  this  respect,  and  op- 
!  pose  them  with  all  my  power."  [This  is  a 
species  of  magnanimity  which  we  do  not  often 
hear  of] 


25ncf  ^ottte^, 


Slavery  in  Ohio. — ^The  newspapers  in 
Ohio  join  in  a  universal  expression  of 
horror  at  the  very  thought  of  introducing 
slavery  into  the  state.  It  appears  that 
the  report  of  an  intention  to  propose  the 
repeal  of  the  laws  against  slavery,  origi- 
nated in  the  malice  of  those  who  were 
opposed  to  a  state  convention  which  was 
summoned  for  other  purposes. 

Kentucky. — Some  days  ago  the  Ken- 
tucky papers  contained  a  string  of  reso- 
lutions, adopted  at  a  public  meeting  in 
Frankfort  county,  recommending  to  the 
banks  to  discontinue  specie  payments, 
and  to  issue  notes  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tresses of  ihe  people.  This  looked  like 
an  evil  omen,  and  we  feared  that  the 
good  people  of  the  west  would  not  bear 
their  sufferings  with  that  patience  which 
they  owed.  We  are  much  phased,  how- 
ever, to  find  in  the  Kentucky  Reporter, 
June  9th,  a  series  of  resolutions  by  five 
or  six  counties,  most  of  whom  regard 
with  great  horror,  the  propositions  of 
Franklin  county,  and  appear  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  causes  of  distress, 
and  the  inevitable  nature  of  the  evil. 
There  seems  a  general  disposition  to  en- 
dure the  misfortunes  they  have  brought 
on  themselves  by  hasting  to  be  rich,  and 
we  heartily  rejoice  tliat  they  are  about 
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to  adopt  measures  of  industry  and  eco- 
nomy, which  will  soon  relieve  them. 

Baltimore. — We  observe  that  an  emi- 
|a;ration  society  is  formed  in  Baltimore. 
None  of  the  objects  of  the  society  are 
mentioned.  We  hope  the  Baltimoreans 
do  not  despair  of  their  city;  its  rapid 
growth  cannot  continue,  because  the 
causes  which  produced  so  great  an  in- 
crease in  all  our  cities,  are  nearly  at  an 
end ;  but  it  is  well  situated  for  commerce, 
and  if  the  speculating  disposition  of  some 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  disposition  to 
lawless  violence  which  has  been  shown 
in  the  slave  trade  and  in  the  pkatical 
expeditions  against  commerce,  (which 
have  unfortunately  given  a  character  to 
the  city,)  could  be  suppressed,  there  are 
few  ports  of  the  United  States  where  in- 
dustry would  be  more  certain  of  pros- 
perity, 

Mw  Fork  and  Pennsylvania. — The 
stoppage  of  the  Exchange  Bank  has  been 
announced  by  its  proprietor,  Jacob  Bar- 
ker, who  assures  his  creditors  that  he 
will  pay  principal  and  interest  in  sixty 
days.  The  agitation  among  the  banks 
throughout  the  country,  causes  us  to  look 
with  anxiety  to  the  first  of  August,  as  a 
time  when  many  of  the  country  banks  in 
this  state  will  be  broken  up.  The  law 
annulling  the  charters  of  such  of  the  forty 
last  created  as  refuse  in  any  instance  to 
pay  specie,  will  then  go  into  operation. 
At  the  time  of  chartering  these  banks, 
the  legislature  reserved  this  power.  The 
youngest  politicians  must  perceive,  that 
a  very  great  proportion  of  the  banking 
establishments  in  this  country  must  be 
dissolved,  before  we  can  hope  for  a  set- 
tlement into  the  peace  establishment. 
The  sooner  those  Vessels  which  cannot 
survive  the  storm  are  wrecked,  the  bet- 
ter will  it  be  for  their  owners  and  for  the 
country,  for  there  will  then  be  more  sea 
room  for  those  which  are  more  strongly 
built. 

Prussia. — It  is  said  that  while  the 
king  of  Prussia  was  enjoying  his  prome- 
nade in  the  beginning  of  April,  his  coach 
was  stopped  by  a  crowd  of  about  1500 
people,  bearing  several  petitions.  The 
crowd  were  only  dispersed  by  the  mili- 
tary. The  petitions  were  that  a  consti- 
tution should  be  granted  to  Prussia,  ac- 
cording to  the  solemn  promises  which 
had  been  so  often  repeated. 


Emigration.- — Six  hundred  and  six- 
teen passengers  arrived  at  Quebec,  from 
the  10th  to  the  15th  instant. 

Important  Cession. — It  is  stated  in 
the  Canada  papers,  that  the  Missisagua 
Indians  have  ceded  to  the  British  govern- 
ment a  tract  of  2,748,000  acres  of  land, 
equal  in  extent  to  46  townships.  It  is 
said,  that  "this  tract  embraces  that  ele- 
gant river,  the  Mississippi,  from  its  source 
until  its  entrance  into  the  Lake  Chan- 
diere,  or  Ottawa  river." 

Economy! — The  editor  of  the  "Balti- 
more American  Farmer"  says,  that  "a 
gentleman  mentioned  a  fact  to  him  the 
other  day,  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  habits 
and  condition  of  a  certain  neighbourhood 
— he  said,  he  met  on  the  road,  going  to  a 
neighbouring  village,  an  old  fashioned 
imported  coach,  drawn  by  two  half 
starved  horses,  driven  by  a  naked  negro 
slave,  conveying  a  live  hog,  to  buy  a  jug 
of  rum." 
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By  John  J  Harrod,  Baltimore.— Letters  on  French  His- 
tory, for  the  use  of  schools,  by  J,  Bigland,  gl.OO. 

C.  S.  Van  IVinkle,  N.  Y,-The  Sketch  Book  of  Geoffrey 
Crayon,  gent.;  an  original  work,  12mo.  pp.  94,  75  cts. 
'    C.  IViley  &  Co,  New  York— A  Year  and  a  Day ;  a  novel, 
by  Madame  Panache,  author  of  Manners,  12mo.  pp.  267, 
boards,  Jgl.OO. 

S.  Potter— A  Book  of  Chants  of  the  Morning  and  Even- 
ing Prayer,  and  Communion  Service  of  the  Protestant 
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were  created  during  the  last  session  of  the  Ohio  legisla- 
ture. 
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